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IF  we  consider  the  projects  of  the  famous  Cabal,    CHAP. 
it  will  appear  hard  to  determine,  whether  the  end  which     ^-^^^ 
those    ministers  pursued  was  more  blamable   and  pemi*      ^^^^ 
cious,  or  the  means,  by  which  they  wer«  to  effect  it,  more  Mien»ef 
impolitic  and  imprudent.     Though  they  might  talk  only  2aL  * 
of  recovering  or  fixing  the  king's  authority ;  their  intention 
could  be  no  other  than  that  of  making  him  absolute :  Sinfc 
it  was  not  possible  to  regain' or  maintain,  in  opposition  lo 
the  peopk,  any  of  those  powers  of  the  crown  abolished 
by  late  law  or  custom,  without  subduing  the  people,  and 
rendering  the  royal  prerogative   entirely  ;uncontrollable. 
Against  such  a  scheme,  they  might  foresee,  that  every 
part  of  the  nation  would  declare  themselves,  not  only  the 
old  parliamentary  faction,  .which,  though  they  kept  not  in 
a  body,  were  still  numerous ;  but  even  the  greatest  royalists, 
who  were  indeed  attached  to  monarchy,  but  desired  to  see 
it  limited  and  restrained  by  law.     It  had  appeared,  that 
the  present  parliament,  though  elected  during  the  greatest 
prevalence  of  th!e  royal  party,  was  yet  tenacious  of  populap 
privileges,  and  retained  a  considerable  joidousy  of  tht 
Vol.  VII.  B 
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CHAP,    crown,  even  before  they  had  received  any  just  ground  of 
^^.^^Z    suspicion.     The  guards,  therefore,  together  with  a  small 

1674.  su-my,  new  levied,  and  undisciplined,  and  composed  too  of 
Englishmen,  were  almost  the  only  domestic  resources 
which  the  kibg  could  depend  on  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
dangerous  counsels* 

The  assistance  of  the  FreYich  king  was,  no  doubt, 
deemed,  by  the  Cabal,  a  considerable  support  in  the 
schemes  which  they  were  forming;  but  it  is  not  easily 
conceived,  that  they  could  imagine  themselves  capable  of 
directing  and  employing  an  associate  of  so  domineering  a 
character.  They  ought  jusdy  to  have  suspected  that  it 
would  be  the  sole  intention  of  Lewis,  as  it  evidently  was 
his  interest,  to  raise  incurable  jealousies  between  the  king 
and  his  people;  and  that  he  saw  how  much  a  steady  uni* 
form  government  in  this  island,  whether  free  or  absolute, 
would  form  invincible  barriers  to  his  ambition.  Should 
his  assistance  be  demanded ;  if  he  sent  a  small  supply,  it 
would  serve  only  to  enrage  the  people,  and  render  the 
breach  altogether  irreparable;  if  he  furnished  a  great 
force,  sufficient  to  su,bdue  the  nation,  there  was  little 
reason  to  trust  his  generosity,  with  regard  to  the  use  which 
he  would  make  of  this  advantage. 

In  all  its  other  parts  the  plan  of  the  Cabal,  it  must  be 

^  ^  confessed,  appears  equally  absurd  and  incongruous.  If 
the  war  with  Holland  were  attended  with  great  sifccess, 
and  involved  the  subjection  of  the  republic ;  such  an  ac- 
cession of  force  must  fall  to  Lewis,  not  to  Charles :  And 
what  hopes  afterwards  of  resisting  by  the  greatest  unani- 
mity so  mighty  a  monarch!  How  dangerous,  or  rather  how 
ruinous,  to  depend  upon  his  assistance  against  domestic 
discontents !  If  the  Dutch,  by  their  own  vigour,  and  the 
assistance  of  allies,  were  able  to  defend  themselves,  and 
cQuld  bring  the  war  to  an  equality,  the  French  arms 
would  be  so  employed  abroad,  that  no  considerable  rein- 
forcement could  thence  be  expected  to  second  the  king^s 
enterprises  in  England.  And  might  not  th^  project  of 
overawing  or  subduing  the  people  be  esteemed,  of  itself, 
sufficiently  odious,  without  the  ap^gravation  of  sacrificing 
that  state,   which  they  regarded  as  their  best  ally,  and 
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with  which,  on  many  accounts,  they  were  desirous  of  main-     CRAP. 
taming  the  greatest  concord  and  strictest  confederacy  ?        ^IjSZlj 

Whatever  views  likewise  might  be  entertained  of  t674. 
promoting  by  these  measures  the  catholic  religion ;  they 
could  only  tend  to  render  all  the  other  schemes  abortive, 
and  make  them  fall  with  inevitable  ruin  upon  the  projec- 
tors. The  catholic  religion,  indeed,  where  it  is  estab- 
lished, is  better  .fitted  than  the  protestant  for  supporting 
an  absolute  monarchy;  but  would  any  man  have  diought 
of  it  as  the  means  of  acquiring  arbitrary  authority  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  more  detested  than  even  slavery  itself? 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  difficulties,  and  even  in- 
consistencies, attending  the  schemes  of  the  Cabal,  are  so 
numerous  and  obvious,  that  one  feels  at  first  an  inclination 
to  deny  the  reality  of  those  schefnes,  and  to  suppose  them 
entirely  the  chimeras  of  calumny  and  faction.  But  the 
utter  impossibility  of  accounting,  by  any  other  hypothesis, 
for  those  strange  measures  embraced  by  the  court,  as  Well 
as  for  the  num^ous  circumstances  which  accompanied 
them,  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  (though  there  remains 
no  direct  evidence  of  it*)  that  a  formal  plan  was  laid  for 

a  Since  the  pablication  of  thii  histoiy,  the  aathor  has  had  oeeaaion  to  see  the 
most  direct  and  pontive  evidence  of  this  conspiracy.  From  the  urbanity  and  can* 
dour  of  the  princinal  of  the  Scotch  CoUege  at  Paris,  he  was  admitted  to  perose 
James  the  Second^s  Memoirs,  kept  the/e.  They  amount  to  sereral  volumes  of 
small  folio,  all  writ  with  that  prince's  own  hand,  and  comprehending;  the  remark- 
able ineidents  of  his  life,  from  his  early  youth  till  near  ^e  time  of  his  death.  His 
account  of  the  French  alliances  is  as  follows :  The  intention  of  the  king  and  duke 
was  chiefly  to  change  the  religion  of  England,  which  they  deemed  an  eas^  under- 
taking, because  of  the  great  propensity,  as  they  imi^ned  of  the  cavaliers  and 
church  party  to  popery :  The  treaty  with  Lewis  was  concluded  at  Versailles  in 
&e  end  of  1669,  or  beginning  of  1670,  by  lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  whom  no 
histx^iBn  mentions  as  having  had  any  nana  in  these  transactions.  The  purport 
of  it  was,  that  Lewis  was  to  ^ve  Charles  209,000  pounds  a  year,  in  quarteriy 
payments,  in  order  to  enable  bun  to  settle  the  cathouc  religion  in  England  ;  and' 
he  was  also  to  supply  him  with  an  army  of  6000  men  in  case  of  any  insurrection. 
When  that  work  was  finished,  En]j;Iand  was  to  join  France  in  making  war  upon 
H<41and.  In  case  of  success,  Lewis  was  to  have  the  inland  provinces,  the  prince 
of  Orange  Holhind  in  sovereignty,  and  Charlei,  Sluice,  the  Brille,  Walkeren,  ^ 
with  the  rest  of  the  seaports  as  far  as  Mazeland  Sluice.  The  king's  project  was 
first  to  effect  the  change  of  religion  in  England ;  but  the  dutchess  of  Orleans,  in 
Ae  interview  at  Dover,  persuaded  him  to  begin  with  the  Dutch  war,  contrary  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  insisted  that  Lewis,  after  serving  his 
own  purposes,  would  no  longer  trouble  himself  about  England.  The  duke  makes 
no  mentioB  of  any  desig^n  to  render  the  king  absolute ;  but  that  was,  no  doubt» 
implied  in  the  other  project,  which -was  to  be  effected  entirely  by  royal  autho- 
rity. The  king  was  so  zealous  a  papist,  that  he  utept  for  joy  when  he  saw  the 
prospect  of  reuniting  hit  kingdom  to  the  catholic  church. 

Sir  John  Dairy mple  has  since  published  some^  other  curious  particulars  with 
regu^  to  this  treaty.  We  find,  that  it  was  concerted  and  signed  with  the  privity 
alone  of  four  popish  counsellors  of  the  king's,  Arlington,  Ainindel,  Clifford,  and 
sir  Richard  Bvaling.    The  secret  ivas  .kept  from  Buekingham>  Ashley,  and 
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CHAP,  changing  the  religion,  and  subverting  the  constitution  <>f 
^^^^f^^  England,  and  that  the  king  and  the  ministry  were  in  re- 
igy^  ality  conspirators  against  the  people.  What  is  most  pro- 
bable in  human  affairs,  is  not  always  true ;  and  a  very  minute 
circumstance,  overlooked  in  our  speculations,  serves  often 
to  explain  events,  which  may  seem  the  most  surprising  and 
unaccountable.  Though  the  king  possessed  penetration 
and  a  sound  judgment,  his  capacity  was  chiefly  fitted  for 
smaller  matters,^  and  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life  ;  nor 
had  he  application  enough  to  carry  his  view  to  distant 
,  consequences,  or  to  digest  and  adjust  any  plan  of  political 
operations.  As  he  scarcely  ever  thought  twice  on  any  one 
subject,  every  appearance  of  advantage  was  apt  to  seduce 
him  5  and  when  he  found  his  way  obstructed  by  unlooked 
for  difficulties,  he  readily  turned  aside  into  the. first  path, 
where  he  expected  more  to  gratify  the  natural  indolence 
of  his  disposition.  To  this  versatility  or  pliancy  of  genius, 
he  himself  was  inclined  to  trust;  and  he  thought,  that  after 
trj^ing  an  experiment  of  enlarging  his  authority,  and  alter- 
,  ing  the  national  religion,  he  could  easily,  if  it  failed,  return 
into  the  ordinaj-y  channel  of  government.  But  the  sus- 
picions of  the  people,  though  they  burst  not  forth  at  once, 
were  by  this  attempt  rendered  altogether  incurable  f  and 
the  more  they  reflected  on  the  circumstances  attending  it, 
the  more  resentment  and  jealousy  were  they  apt  to  enter- 
tain.    They  observed,  that  the  king  never  had  any  favour- 


Laurderdale.  In  order  to  engAge  them  to  take  part  in  it,  a  very  refined  and  a 
rer)'  mean  artifice  was  fallen  upftn  by  the  kine.  After  the  secret  conclusion  and 
signature  of  the  treaty,  the  king  pretended  to  these  three  ministers,  that  he  wish- 
ed to  have  a  treaty  and  alliance  M'ith  France  for  mutual  support,  and  for  a 
Di^tch  war;  and  w)»en  various  pretended  obstacles  and  difficulties  were  sur- 
mounted, a  sham  treaty  was  concluded  with  their  consent  and  approbation, 
containing  every  articlj?  of  tSie  former  real  treaty,  except  that  of  the  king's 
change  of  religion.  However,  there  was  virtually  involved  even  in  this  treaty, 
the  iissuming  of  absolute  government  in  England :  For  the  supjiort  of  French 
troops,  and  a  war  with  Holland,  so  contrary  to  the  interests  and  mclinations  of  his 
people,  could  mean  nothing  else.  One  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  absolute 
want  of  common  sensej  which  appears  throughout  the  whole  of  this  criminal 
transaction.  For  if  popery  was  so  much  the  object  of  national  horror,  that  if 
even  the  king's  three  ministers,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale,  and  such 
pi-ofligate  ones  too,  either  would  not,  or  durst  not  receive  it,  what  hopes  could  he 
entertain  of  forcing  the  nation  into  that  communion  ?  Considering  the  state  of  the 
kingdom,  full  of  veteran  and  zealous  soldiers,  bred  during  the  eivU  wars,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  had  not  kept  the  crOwn  two  months  after  a>  declaration  so  wild  and 
extravagant  This  was  probal%  the  reason  why  the  king  of  France  and  the 
French  minivers  always  dissuaded  him  from  taking  off  the  mask,  till  the  sucses- 
fes  of  the  Butch  M'ar  should  render  that  measure  prudent  and  practicable, 
b  J>tike  of  9uc|^gham's  character  of  K.  Charles  U. 
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ite ;  that  he  was  never  governed  by  his  nvinisters,  scarcely    CHAP, 
even  by  his  mistresses,  and  that  he  himself  was  the  chief  ^^,^,^ 
spring  of  all  public  counsels.     Whatever  appearance,  there-      ^^^ 
fore,  of  a  change  might  be  assumed,  they  still  suspected, 
that  the  same  project  was  secretly  in  agitation;  and  they 
deemed  no  precaution  too  great  to  secure  them  against  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  such  measures* 

The  king,  sensible  of  this  jealousy,  was  inclined 
thenceforth  not  to  trust  his  people,  of  whom  he  had 
even  before  entertained  a  great  diffidence  i  and,  though 
<^bliged  to  make  a  separate  peace,  he  still  kept  up  con- 
nexions with  the  French  monarch.  He  apologized  for 
deserting  his  ally,  by  representing  to  him  all  the  real  un- 
dissembled  difficulties  under  which  he  laboured;  and 
Lewis,  with  the  greatest  complaisance  and  good  humour^ 
admitted  the  validity  of  his  excuses.  The  duke  likewise, 
conscious  that  his  principles  and  conduct  had  rendered 
him  still  more  obnoxious  to  the  people,  maintained  on  his 
own  account  a  separate  correspondence  with  the  French 
court,  and  entered  into  particular  connexions  with  Lewis, 
which  these  princes  dignified  with  the  name  of  friendship* 
The  duke  had  only  in  view  to  secure  his  sucbessioiT,  and 
favour  the  catholics ;  and  it  must  be  Acknowledged  to  his 
praise,  that,  though  his  schemes  were,  in  some  particulars, 
dangerous  to  the  people,  they  gaye  the  king  no  just  ground 
of  jealousy.  A  dutiful  subject,  and  an  affectionate  brother, 
he  knew  no  other  rule  of  conduct  than  obedience ;  and 
the  same  unlimited  submission  which  afterwards,  when 
king,  he  exacted  of*  his  people,  he  was  ever  willing,  before 
he  ascended  the  throne,  to  pay  to  his  sovereign. 

As  the  king  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and 
almost  the  only  prince  in  Europe  placed  in  that  agreeable 
situation,  he  thought  proper  to  offer  his  mediation  to  the 
contending  powers,  in  order  to  compose  their  differences. 
France,  willing  to  negotiate  under  so  favourable  a  me- 
diator, readily  accepted  of  Charles's  offer ;  but  it  was  ap- 
prehended, that,  for  a  like  reason,  the  alliesr  would  be  ^ 
inclined  to  refuse  it.  In  order  to  give  a  sanction  to  his 
new  measures,  the  king  invited  Temple  from  his  retreati,  y 

and  appointed  him  ambassador  to  the  States.     That  wise 
minister,  reflecting  on  the  unhappy  issue  of  his  forqaer 
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CHAP,  undertakings,  and  the  fatal  turn  of  counsels  which  had 
occasioned  it,  resolved,  before  he  embarked  anew,  to 
1674.  acquaint  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  real  intentions 
R^mon-  of  the  king,  in  those  popular  measures  which  he  seemed 
sirw!^**  again  to  have  adopted.  After  Warning  the  dangerous 
Temple,  schemes  of  the  Cabal,  which  Charles  was  desirous  to 
excuse,  he  told  his  majesty  very  plainly,  that  he  would 
find  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to 
introduce  into  England  the  same  system  of  government 
and  religion  which  was  established  in  France :  That  thfc 
universal  bent  of  the  nation  was  against  both;  and  it 
required  ages  to  change  the  genius  and  sentiments  of  a 
people :  That  many,  who  were  at  bottom  indifferent  in 
matters  of  religion,  would  yet  oppose  all  alterations  on 
that  head ;  because  they  considered  that  nothing  but  force 
of  arms  could  subdue  the  reluctance  of  the  people  against 
popery ;  after  which  they  knew  there  could  be  no  security 
for  civil  liberty :  That  in  France,  every  circumstance  had 
long  been  adjusted  to  that  system  of  government,  and 
tended  to  its  establishment  and  support :  That  the  com- 
monalty, being  poor  and  dispirited,  were  of  no  account ; 
the  nobility,  engaged  by  the  prospect  or  possession  of 
numerous  offices,  civil  and  military,  were  entirely  attached 
to  the  court ;  the  ecclesiastics,  retained  by  like  motives, 
added  the  sanction  of- religion  to  the  principles  of  civil 
policy :  That  in  England  a  great  part  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty belonged  either  to  the  yeomanry  or  middling  gen- 
try ;  the  king  had  few  offices  to  bestow ;  and  could  not 
himself  even  subsist,  much  leas  maintain  an  army,  except 
by  the  voluntary  supplies  of  his  parliament :  That  if  he 
had  an  army  on  foot,  yet,  if  composed  of  Englishmen, 
they  would  never  be  prevailed  on  to  promote  ends  which 
the  people  so  much  feared  and  hated :  That  the  Roman 
catholics  in  England  were  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
nation,  and  in  Scotland  not  the  two  hundredth;  and  it 
seemed  .against  all  common  sense  to  hope,  by  one  part,  to 
govern  ninety-nine,  who  were  of  contrary  sentiments  and 
disposition^ :  And  that  foreign  ti'oops,  if  few,  would  tend 
only  to  inflame  hatred  and  discontent ;  and  how  to  raise 
and  bring  them  over  at  once,  or  to  maintain  many,  it  Was 
very  difficult  to.  imagine.     To  these  reasonings  Temple 
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added  the  authority  of  Gourville,  a  Frenchman,  for  whom    CHAP, 
he  knew  the  king  had  entertained  a  great  esteem,  "  A  ^^l^lt^ 
"king  of  England,"  said  Gourville,  "  who  will'be  the  mcui     ^^^^ 
"  of  his  people^  is  the  greatest  king  in  the  world :   But  if 
**  he  will  be  any  thing  more,  he  is  nothing  at  all."     The 
king  heard,  at  first,  this  discourse  with  some  impatience ; 
but  being  a  dexterous  dissembler,  he  seemed  moved  at 
last,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  Temple's,  said  with  an  ap- 
pearing cordiality,  ^^  And    I    will   be  the   man  of  my 
"  people." 

Temple,  when  he  went  abroad,  soon  found,  that  the 
scheme  of  mediating  a  peace  was  likely  to  prove  abortive. 
The  allies,  besides  their  jealousy  o^  the  king's  mediation, 
expressed  a  great  ardour  for  the  continuance  of  war. 
Holland  had  stipulated  with  Spain  never  to  come  to  an 
accommodation,  till  all  things  in  Flanders  were  restored 
to  the  condition  in  which  they  had  been  left  by  the  Py- 
renean  treaty.  The  emperor  had  high  pretensions  in 
Alsace ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  empire  joined  in 
the  alliance,  it  was  hoped  that  France,  so  much  over- 
matched in  force,  would  soon  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
terms  demanded  of  her.  The  Dutch,  indeed,  oppressed 
by  heavy  taxes,  as  well,  as  checked  in  their  commerce, 
were  desirous  of  peace ;  and  had  few  or  no  clsdms  of  their  ' 

own  to  retard  it:  But  they  could  not  in  gratitude,  or 
even  in  good  policy,  abandon  allies,  to  whose  protection  , 
they  had  so  lately  been  indebted  for  their  safety.  The 
prince  of  Orange  likewise,  who  had  great  influence  in 
their  councils,  was  aU  on  fire  for  military  fame,  and  was 
well  pleased  to  be  at  the  head  of  armies,  from  which  such 
mighty  successes  were  expected.  Under  various  pre- 
tences, he  eluded  during  the  whole  campaign,  the  meeting  \ 
with  Temple ;  and  after  the  troops  were  sent  into  winter 
quarters,'  he  told  that  minister,  in  his  first  audience,  that 
till  greater  impression  were  made  on  France,  reasonable 
terms  could  not  be  hoped  for;  and  it  were  therefore  vain 
to  negotiate.  ' 

The  success  of  the  campaign  had  not  answered  expec-  Campaiga 
tation.     The  prince  of  Orange,  with  a  superior  army,  was  "^  ^^^^' 
opposed  in  Flanders  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  had  ho- 
ped to  penetrate  into  France  by  that  quarter,  where  the 
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CHAP,    frontier  was  then  very  feeble.     After  long  endeavouring, 
'    though  in  vain,  to  \yting  Conde  to  a  battle,  he  rashly  ex- 
f674.     posed,  at  Seneife,  a  wing  of  his  army;    and  that  act4vc 
prince  failed  not  at  once  to  see  and  to  seize  the  advantage. 
.  But  this  imprudence  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was  amply 
compensated  by  his  behaviour  in  that  obstinate  and  bloody 
action  which  ensued.     He  rallied  his  dismayed  troops ;  he 
led  them  to  the  charge ;  he  pushed  the  veteran  and  martial 
troops  of  France  ;  and  he  obliged  the  prince  of  Conde, 
notwithstanding  his  age  and  character,  to  exert  greater  ef- 
forts, and  to  risk  his  person  more  than  in   any  action, 
where,  even  during  the  heat  of  youth,  he  had  ever  com- 
manded*    After  sunset,  the  action  was  continued  by  the 
light  of  the  moon ;  and  it  was  darkness  at  last,  not  the 
L  weariness  of  the   combatants,  whith  put  an  end   to  the 

contest,  and  left  the  victor}'  undecided.'  "  The  prince  of 
*'  Orange,"  said  Conde,  with  candour  and  generosity, 
^  "  has  acted,  in  every  thing,  like  an  old  captain,  except 
"  venturing  his  life  too  like  a  young  soldier.''  Oudenarde 
was  afterwards  invested  by  the  prince  of  Orange ;  but  he 
was  obliged  by  the  Imperial  and  Spanish  generals,  to  raise 
the  siege  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy^  He  afterwards 
besieged  and  took  Grave ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
the  allied  armies  >broke  up,  with  great  discontents  and 
complaints  on  all  sides. 

The  allies  were  not  more  successful  in  other  places. 
Lewis,  in  a  few  w^eks,  reconquered  Franchecomte.  In 
Alsace,  Turenne  displayed,  against  a  much  superior  ene- 
my, all  that  military  skill,  which  had  long  rendered  him 
the  most  renowned  captain  of  his  age  and  nation.  By  a. 
sudden  and  forced  march,  he  attacked  and  beat  at  Sintz- 
heim  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  Caprara,  general  of  the 
Imperialists.  Seventy  thousand  Germans  poured  into 
Alsace,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  thatprovince.  Tu- 
renne, who  had  retired  into  Lorrain,  returned  unexpect- 
edly upon  them.  He  attacked  and  defeated  a  body  of  the 
enemy  at  Mulhausen.  He  chased  from  Colmar  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburgh,  who  commanded  the  German  troops. 
He  gained  a  new  advantage  at  Turkheim.  And  having  dis- 
fcxlged  all  the  allies,  he  obliged  thern  to  repass  the  Rhine, 
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full  of  shame  for  their  multiplied  defeats,  and  still  more^    CHAP* 
of  anger  and  complaints  against  each  other.  s^-^^^m.^ 

In  England^  all  th^se  events  were  considered  by  the  1574^ 
people  with  great  anxiety  and  concern ;  though  the  king 
and  his  ministeiH  affected  great  indifference  with  regard  to 
diem.  Considerable  alterations  were  about  this  time  made 
in  the  English  ministry.  Buckingham  was  dismissed, 
who  had  long,  by  his  wit  and  entertaining  humour,  pos- 
sessed the  king^s  favour.  Arlington,  now  chamberlain, 
and  Danby  the  treasurer,  possessed  chiefly  the  king's 
confidence.  Great  hatred  and  jealousy  took  place  between 
these  ministers;  and  public  affairs  were  somewhat  dis'^ 
turbed  by  their  quarrels.  But  Danby  daily  gained  ground 
with  his  master :  and  Arlington  declined  in  the  same  pro^ 
portion,  v  Danby  was  a  frugal  minister ;  and,  by  his  appli^ 
cation  and  industry,  he  brought  the  revenue  into  tolerable 
order.  He  endeavoured  so  to  conduct  himself  as  to  give 
offence  to  no  party ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  was 
able  entirely  to  please  none.  He  was  a  declared  enemy  to  * 
the  French  alliance ; .  but  never  possessed  authority  enough 
to  overcome  the  prepossessions  which  the  king  and  the 
duke  retained  towards  it.  It  must  be  ascribed  to  the  pre* 
valence  of  that  interest,  aided  by  money  remitted  from 
Paris,  that  the  parliament  was  assembled  so  late  this  year ; 
lest  they  should  attempt  to  Engage  the  king  in  measi^es 
agdnst  France,  during  the  ensuing  campaign.  They.met  ^6?^-^' 
not  till  the  approach  of  summer.*  -  pw    a, 

Every  step,  taken  by  the  commons,  discovered  that  Apariia-* 
ill  humour  and  jealousy,  to  which  the  late  open  measures  '"®"^* 
of  the  king,  and  his  present  secret  attachments,  gave  but 
too  just  foundation.     They  drew  up  a  new  bill  against  po-^ 
pery,  and  resolved  to  insert  in  it  many  severe  clauses  for 
the  detection  and  prosecution  of  priests  :    They  presented 
addresses  a  seC9nd  time  against  Lauderdale;  and  when   ^ 
the  king^s  answer  was  not  satisfactory,  they  seemed  dtill 
determined  to  persevei-e  in  their  applications  :  An  acou^* 
sation  was  moved  against  Danby;  but  upon  examining  the 


a  This  year,  onttie  25th  of  March>  died  Hentj  Crtmwel,  aeoond  aDit  Of 
the  protector,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  ^  He  had  lived  UDmolested  in  ft  pr^ 
▼ate  station,  ever  since  the  king*s  restoration,  -which  he  rather  fax^ourcd  ffian 
opposed. 

Voi.  VII.  C 
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obedience. 


CHAP.  $everal  articles,  it  was  not  found  ta  contain  my  just  rea- 
^^^^  sons  of  a  prosecution ;  and  was  therefore  dropped :  They 
1675  applied  to  the  king  for  recalling  his  troops  from  the  French 
service ;  and  as  he  only  promised  that  they  should  not  be 
recruited,  they  appeared  to  be  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
answer  :  A  bill  was  brought  in,  making  it  treason  to  levjr 
money  without  authority  of  parliament :  Another,  vacn* 
tkig  the  seats  d  such  members  as  accepted  of  offices  : 
Another,  to  secure  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
to  prevent  sending  any  person  prisoner  beyond  sea. 

That  the  court  party  might  not  be  idle  during  these 
attacks,  a  bill  for  a  new  test  was  introduced  into  the  house 
of  peers  by  the  earl  of  Lindesey.  All  members  ,of  either 
house,  and  all  who  possessed  any  office,  w^re  by  this  bill 
Paaaive  requited  to  swear,  that  it  was  not  lawful,  upon  any  pre* 
tcince  whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king;  that  they 
abhorred  the  traitorous  position,  of  taking  arms  by  his 
authority  against  his  person,  or  against  those  who  were 
commissioned  by  him ;  and  that  they  will  not  at  any  time 
endeavour  the  alteration  of  the  protestant  religion,  or  of 
the  established  government  either  in  church  or  st^. 

Great  opposition  was  made  to  this  bill;  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  present  disposition  of  the  nation.  Dur- 
ing seventeen  da)rs,  the  debates  were  carried  on  with 
much  zeal ;  and  all  the  reason  and  learning  of  both  parties 
were  displayed  on  the  occasion*  The  question,  indeed^ 
with  regard  to  resistance,  was  a  point  which  entered  into 
the  controversies  of  the  old  parties,  cavalier  and  round- 
head ;  as  it  made  an  essential  part  of  the  present  disputes 
between  court  and  country.  Few  neuters  were  found  in 
the  nation :  But  among  such  as  could  maintain  a  calm  in- 
difference,  there  prevailed  sentiments  wide  of  those  which 
were  adopted  by  either  party.  Such  persons  thought,  that 
all  general,  speculative  declarations  of  the  legislature, 
either  for  or  against  resistance,  were  equally  impolitic, 
and  could  serve  to  no  other  purpose,  than  to  .signalize  in 
their  turn  the  triumph  of  one  faction  over  another  :  That 
the  simplicity  retained  in  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  as 
well  as  in  the  laws  of  every  other  country,  ought  still  to 
be  preserved,  and  was  best  calculated  to  prevent  extrentes 
on  either  side :  That  the  absolute  exclusion  of  resistance. 
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ifi  all  possible  cases,  WAs  feonded  on  fahe  principles ;  its  CHAF. 
express  admission  might  be  attended  with  dangeroxia  con-  ^,^^^12* 
sequences  ;  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  exposing  the  £§7^ 
public  to  either  inconvenience :  That  if  a  choice  must  ne- 
cessarily be  made  in  the  case,  the  preference  of  utility  to 
tatith  in  public  institutions  was  apparent ;  nor  could  the 
supposition  of  resistance  beforehand,  and  in  general  terms, 
be  safely  admitted  in  any  government :  That  even  in  mixt 
monarchies,  where  that  supposition  seemed  most  requisite, 
it  was  yet  entirely  superfluous ;  since  no  man,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  extraordinary  necessity,  could  be  at  a  loss, 
though  not  directed  by  legal  declarations,  to  find  the  pro- 
per remedy :  That  even  those  who  might,  at  a  distance, 
and^iqr  scholastic  reasoning,  exclude  all  resistance,  would 
yet  hearken  to  the  voice  of  nature  ;  when  evident  ruin, 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the  public,  must  attend  a  strict 
adherence  to  theit  pretended  principles  :  That  the  ques- 
tion, as  it  ought  thus  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  all 
determinations  of  the  legislature,  was,  even  among  pri- 
vate reasoners,  somewhat  frivolous,  and  little  better  than 
a  dispute  of  virords :  That  the  one  party  could  not  pretend 
that  resistance  ought  ever  to  become  a  familiar  practice  ; 
the  other  would  surely  have  recourse  to  it  in  great  extre- 
mities  :  And  thus  the  difference  could  only  turn  on  the 
degrees  of  danger  or  oppression,  whifeh  would  warrant 
diis  irregular  remedy  ;  a  difference,  which,  in  a  general 
question,  it  was  impossible,  by  any  language,  precisely  to 
fix  or  determine. 

There  are  many  other  absurdities  in  this  test,  parti- 
cularly that  of  binding  men  by  oath  not  to  alter  the 
government  either  in  church  or  state ;  since  all  human  in- 
stitutions are  liable  to  abuse,  and  require  continual  amend- 
ments, which  are,  in  reality,  so  many  alterations.  It  is 
not  indeed  possible  to  make  a  law  which  does  not  inno* 
vate,  more  or  less,  in  the  government.  These  difficulties 
produced  such  obstructions  to  the  bill,  that  it  was  carried 
only  by  two  voices  in  the  house  of  peers.  All  the  popish 
lords,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Bristol,  voted  against  it.  It 
was  sent  down  to  the  house  of  commons,  where  it  was 
likely  to  undergo  a  scrutiny  still  more  severe* 
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CHAP.  But  a  quarrel,  which  ensued  between  the  two  houses, 

^_^^^^  prevented  the  passing  of  every  bill  projected  during  the 
W5if      present  sessioti.     One  Dr.  Shirley,  being  cast  in  a  law* 
3uit  before  chancery  against  sir  John  Fag,  a  member  of 
the  house  of  con^mons,  preferred  a  petition  of  appeal  to 
(he  house  of  peers.  The  lords  received  it,  and  summoaed 
/  Fag  tp  appear  before  them.     He  complained  to  the  lowar 

)K>use,  who  espoused  his  causet  They  not  only  main- 
tained, that  no  member  of  their  house  could  be  sum* 
moned  before  the  peers :  They  also  asserted,  that  the 
ixpper  house  could  receive  no  appeals  from  any  court  of 
equity;  a  pretension  which  extremely  retrenched  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  peers,  and  which  was  contrary  to  tl» 
practice  which  had  prevailed  during  this  whole  century, 
Tbe  commons  send  Shirley  to  prison ;  the  lords  assert 
^heir  powers.  Conferences  are  tried ;  but  no  accommo-r 
dation  ensues.  Four  lawyers  are  sent  to  the  Tower  by 
the  commons,  for  transgressing  %h^  orders  of  the  house, 
and  pleading  in  this  cause  before  the  peers.  The  peers 
denominate  this  arbitrary  commitment  a  breach  of  the 
great  charter,  and  order  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to 
release  the  prisoners :  He  declines  obedience ;  They  ap- 
ply to  the  king,  and  desire  him  to  punish  the  lieutenant 
for  his  contempt.  The  king  summons  bpth  houses ;  ex* 
borts  them  to  unanimity ;  and  informs  them  that  the  pre- 
sent quarrel  had  arisen  from  the  contrivance  of  his  and 
^heir  enemies,  who  expected  by  that  means  to  £$Mfie  a  dis- 
-  solution  of  the  parliament.  His  advice  has*  no  effect ; 
.  The  commons  continue  as  violent  as  ever ;  and  the  king, 
finding  tha^  np  business  icquld  be  finished,  at  last  pro-^ 
IthJane.    rogi^ed  the  parliament. 

13th  Oct  When  the  parliament  was  again  assembled  there  ap- 

ment!^**  peared  not  in  any  respect  a  change  in  the  dispositions  of 
cither  bouse.  The  king  desired  supplies,  as  well  for  the 
building  of  ships,  as  for  taking  off  anticipations,  which 
lay  upon  hjs  revenue.  He  even  confessed,  that  he  had 
pot  been  altogether  so  frugal  as  he  might  have  been,  and  ' 
as  he  resolved  to  be  for  the  future  >  though  he  asserted, 
that,  %o  his  great  satisfaction,  he  had  found  his  expenses 
\)y  no  'means  so  exorbitant  as  some  had  represented  them^ 
Tbe  commons  took  into  consideration  the  subject  of  sup? 
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fiy»  Thejr  voted  300,000  paunds  for  die  building  of  CHAP.  . 
ships;  but  they  appropriated  the  sum  by  very  strict  ^^.^^J^ 
dauses.  They  passed  a  resolution  not  to  grant  any  sup*  ^^jy 
^ly  for  taking  off  the  anticipations  of  the  revenue/  This 
vote  was  carried,  in  a  fuU  house,  by  a  majority  of  four 
only :  So  tiearly  vr^re  the  parties  balanced.  The  quarrel 
was  revived,  to  .which  Dr.  Shirley^s  cause  had  given  oc* 
casion.  The  proceedings  of  the  commons  discovered  the 
same  violence  as  during  the  last  session.  A  motion  was 
made  in  the  house  of  peers,  but  rejected,  for  addressing 
the  Idng  to  dissolve  the  present  parliament.  The  king 
contented  himself  with  proroguing  them  to  a  very  long 
^rm.  Whether  these  quarrels  between  the  bouses  arose  ssd  Nov. 
.from  contrivance  or  accident  was  not  certainly  known. 
£ach  party  might,  according  to  their  different  views,  es- 
t^»n- themselves  either  gainers  or  losers  by  thein. .  The 
court  might  desire  to  obstruct  all  attacks  from  the  com* 
Xiums,  by  giving  d:iem  other  employment.  The  country 
party  might  desire  the  dissolution  of  a  parliament,  which, 
notwiljifitanding  all  disgusts,  still  contained  too  many  roy^^ 
alists,  ever  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  the  nialcontents. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation,  there  passed  an  incident, 
which  in  itself  is  trivial,  but  tends  strongly  to  m^k  the 
^niiis  of  the  English  government,  and  of  Charles's  ad- 
ministration, during  this  period.  The  liberty  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  variety^  as  well  as  violence  of  the  parties,  ' 
faad'4li||j|uen  a  propensity  for  political  conversation;  and 
lis  the  coffie^ouses  in  particular  were  the  scenes,  where 
the  conduct  of  the  king  and  the  ministry  was  canvassed 
with  great  freedom,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  suppress 
these  places  of  rendezvous.  Such  an  act  of  power,  dur- 
ing former  r^gns,  would  have  been  grounded  entirely  on 
the  prerogative ;  and  before  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  no  scruple  would  have  been  entertained  with  re- 
gard to  that  exercise  of  authority.  But  Charles,  finding 
doubts  to  arise  upon  his  .proclamation,  had  recourse  to  the 
judges,  who  supplied  him  with  a  chicane,  and  that  too  a 

c  Several  historians  have  affirmed.  Unit  the  commons  found,  llils  session, 
upon  inquiiy,  that  die  king's  revenue  was  1 ,600,000  pounds  a  year,  ami  that  the 
neeess^uy  exMose  was  Imt  700.000  pounds ;  and  have  appe'<Ucd  to  the  Journals 
for  a  proof.  But  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  this  in  the  Journals ;  and 
the  &ct  it  impossible. 
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CHAP,    frivolous  one,  bjr  vrhidi  he  might  justify  his  procAediogt. 

■  f^^.^  The  lav,  whioh  setded  the  excise,  enacted,  thftt  licenses 
isn.    ^^^  retailing  liquors  mi^t  be  refused  to  such  as  could  not 
find  seciu'ity  for  payment  of  the  duties.     But  coffee  was 
not  a  liquor  subjected  to  excise ;  and  eteii  this  power  of 
^  refusing  licenses  was  very  limited,  and  could  not  reason^ 

ably  be  extended  beyond  the  intenttMi  of  the  act.  The 
king,  therefore,  observing  the  people  to  be  much  dissa<* 
tisfied,  yielded  to  a  petition  of  the  coffee  men,  who  pro^ 
mised  for  the  future  to  restrain  all  seditious  discourse  ta 
their  houses  $  and  the  proclamation  was  recalled.^ 

J^jjS^  This  campaign  proved  more  fortuimte  to  the  amfe* 

derates  than  any  other  during  die  whole  war.  The  Frendl 
took  the  field  in  Flanders  with  a  numerous  army ;  and- 
Lewis  himself  served  as  a  volunteer  ifnder  the  prince  of 
Conde.  But,  notwithstanding  bis  great  preparations,  he 
could  gain  no  advantages  but  the  taking  of  Huy  and  Ltm* 
bourg,  places  of  small  consequence.  The  prince  pf  Orange, 
with  a  considerable  army,  opposed  him  in  all  his  motions; 
and  neither  side  was  willing,  witliout  a  visible  advantage, 
to  hazard  a  general  action,  which  might  be  attended  either 
with  the  entire  loss  of  Flanders  on  die  one  hand,  or  the  inva- 
sion of  France  on  the  other.  Lewi^,  tired  of  so  unactive 
a  campaign,  returned  to  Versailles ;  and  the  whole  summer 
passed  in  the  Low  Countries  withoutany  memorable  event. 
TuRENHE  commanded  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  oppo* 
sition  to  his  great  rival  Montecuculi,  general  of  the  Impe- 
riali/sts.  The  object  of  the  latter  was  to  pass  the  Rhine, 
to  penetrate  into  Alsace,  Lorraine,  or  Burgundy,  and  to 
fix  his  quarters  in  these  provinces :  The  aim  of  the  former 
was  to  guard  the  French  frontiers,  and  to  disappoint  all 
the  schemes  of  his  enemy.  The  most  consummate  skill 
was  displayed  on  both  sides;  and  if  any  superiority 
appeared  in  Turenne's  conduct,  it  was  chiefly  ascribed  to 
his  greater  vigour  of  body,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
inspect  all  the  posts  in  person,  and  could  on  the  spot  take 
the  justest  measures  for  the  execution  of  his  designs.  By 
posting  himself  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine,  he  not 
only  kept  Montecuculi  from  passing  that  river :  He  had 
also  laid  his  plan  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that,  in  a  few 
days,  he  must  have  obliged  .the  Germans  to  decamp,  and 
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liftve  g^tt&ed  a  consideraU^  advantage  over  them ;  when  a  9^^- 
period  wa^  put  to  his  life,byaraaidom  shot,  whkh  struck  him  ^j^--^--^^ 
QD^the  fareaat  as  he  was  takmg  a  view  of  the  enimjr*  The  isrs . 
«ciii8ter»atioa  of  kk  arasty  was  inexpressible*  The  French 
troops,  who,  a  moment  before,  were  assured  of  victory^ 
BO«r  considered  themselves  as  entirely  vanquished  r  and 
the  Germsois;  who  would  have  been  glad  to  compound  for 
a  safe  retreat,  expected  no  less  than  the  total  destructioii 
of  their  enemy.  But  de  Lorges,  nephew  to  Turenne, 
succeeded  him  in  the  command,  and  possessed  a  great 
share  of  the  genius  and  ciq>acity  of  his  predecessor.  By 
his  skilful  operations,  the  French  were  enabled  to  repass 
the  lUune,  widiout  considerable  loss ;  and  this  retreat  was 
deemed  equally  glorious  with,  the  greatest  victory.  The 
valomr  of  the  English  troops,  who  were  placed  in  the  rear, 
greatly  contributed  to  save  the  French  army.  *  They  had 
been  seized  with  the  same  passion  as  the  native  troops  of 
France^  for  their  brave  general,  and  fpught  with  ardour  to 
revenge  his  death  on  the  Germans.  The  duke  of  Marl* 
borough,  then  captain  Churchill,  here  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  that  art,  which  he  afterwards  practised  with  such 
fsital  success  against  France. 

Tiss  prince  of  Conde  left  the  army  in  Flanders  under 
the  con^mand  x)f  Luxembourg;  and  carrying  with  him  a 
considerable  reinforcement,  succeeded  to  Turenne's  conv- 
maad.  He  defended  Alsace  from  the  Germans,  who  had 
passed  tb^  Rhine,  and  invaded  that  province.  He  obligev 
them  first  to  raise  the  siege  of  Hagenau,  then  that  i  t 
Sabeme.  He  eluded  all  their  attempts  to  bring  him  t^  ^ 
battle ;  and,  having  dexterously  prevented  them  from  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  Alsace,  he  forced  them,  notwith- 
standing their  superiority  of  nuii(ibers,  to  repass  the  Rhine, 
and  to  take  up  winter  quarters  in  their  own  country. 

Aftkr  the  death  of  Turenne,  a  detachment  of  the 
Germ^i  army  was  sent  to  the  siege  of  Treves :  An  enter- 
prise, in  which  the  Imperialists,  the  Spaniards,  the  Palatine, 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  many  other  princes,  passionately 
concurred.  The  project  was  well  concerted,  and  executed 
with'  vigour.  Mareschal  Crequi,  on  the  odier  h^d,  coU 
lected  an  army,  aiid  advanced  with  a  view  of  forcing  the 
Geermans  to  raise  the  siege.     They  left  a  detachment  to 
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CHAP,  guard  their  lines,  and,  under  the  command  of  the  dokefl 
^^^-^.^  of  Zell  and  Osnaburg^,  marched  in  quest  of  the  ei^my. 
ig^5  At  Consarbric,  they  fell  unexpectedly,  and  vrith  superior 
numbers,  on,  Crequi,  and  put  him  to  rout^  He  escaped 
with  four  attendants  only ;  and  throwing  hiniself  into 
Treves,  resolved  by  a  vigorous  defenci^,  to  make  i^oBe«t 
ment  for  his  former  error  or  misfortune*  The  garrison 
was  brave,  but  not  abandoned  to  that  total  despair  by 
which  their  governor  was  actuated*  They .  mutinied 
against  his  obstinacy;  capitulated  for  themselves;  and, 
because  he  reused  to  sign  the  capitulation,  they  delivered 
him  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy* 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  defeat,  given  to  Crequi,  is 
almost  the  only  one  which  the  French  received  at  land^ 
from  Rocroi  to  Blenheim,  during  the  course  of  above 
sixty  yeai*s;  and  these  too  full  of  bloody  wars  ag^nst 
potent  and  martial  enemies :  Their  victories  almost  equal 
the  number  of  years  during  that  period*  Such  was  the 
vigour  and  good  conduct  of  that  monarchy !  And  such 
too  were  the  resources  and  refined  policy  of  the  other 
European  nations,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  repair 
their  losses,  and  still  to  confine  that  mighty  power  neaiiy 
within  its  ancient  limits !  A  fifth  part  of  these  victories 
would  have  sufficed,  in  another  period,  to  have  given  to 
France  the  empire  of  Europe* 

The  Swedes  had  been  engaged,  by  the  payment  of 
large  subsidies,  to  take  part  with  Lewis,  and  invade  the 
territories  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  in  Pomerania* 
That  elector,  joined  by  some  Imperialists  from  3il<csia,  fell 
upon  them  with  bravery  and  success*  He  soon  obliged 
them  to  evacuate  his  part  of  that  country,  and  he  pursued 
them  into  their  own*  He  had  an  interview  with  the  king 
of  Denmark,  who  had  now  joined  the  confederates,  and 
resolved  to  declare  war  against  Sweden*^  These  princes 
concerted  measures  for  pushing  the  victory* 

To  all  these  misfortunes  against  foreign  enemies  were 
added  some  domestic  insurrections  of  the  common  people 
in  Guienne  and  Britany*  Though  soon  suppressed,  they 
divided  the  force  and  attention  of  Lewis.  The  only  ad* 
vantage,  gained  by  the  French,  was  at  sea.  Messina  in 
5icilv  had  revolted ;  and  a  fleet  under  the  duke  de  Vi  vonne 
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was  tfcspatched  to  'support  the  rebels.     The  Dutch  had    CHAP. 
scut  a  squadron  to  assist  the  Spaniards.     A  battle  en-  .^^m^,^ 
sued,  where  de  Ruyter  was  killed.     This  event  alone  was      ^^^s. 
thought  equivalent  to  a  victory. 

The  French  who,  twelve  years  before,  had  scarcely  a 
ship  of  war  in  any  of  their  harbours,  had  raised  them- 
selves, by  means  of  perseverance  and  policy,  to  be,  in  their 
present  force/  though  not  in  their  resources,  the  first 
maritime  power  in  Europe.  The  Dutch,  while  in  al- 
liance with  them  against  England,  had  supplied  them 
with  several  vessds,  and  had  taught  them  the  rudiments 
of  the  difficult  artf  of  ship  building.  The  English  next, 
when  in  alliance  with  them  against  Holland,  instructed 
them  in  the  method  of  fighting  their  ships,  and  of  pre- 
serving order  in  naval  engagements.  Lewis  '  availed 
hhnself  of  every  opportunity  to  aggrandize  his  people, 
whife  Charles,  sunk  in  indolence  and  pleasure,  neglected 
al!  the  noble  arts  6f  government ;  or  if  at  any  time  he 
roused  himself  from  his  lethargy,  that  industry,  by  reason 
of  die  unhappy  projects  which  he  embraced,  was  often 
more  pernicious  to  the  public  than  his  inactivity  itself. 
He  was  as  anxious  to  promote  the  naval  power  of  France, 
as  if  the  safety  of  his  crown  had  depended  on  it;  and 
many  <rf  Ae  plans  executed  m  that  kingdom,  were  first,  it 
is  said,^  digested  and  corrected  by  him. 

The  successes  of  the  allies  had  been  considerable  the      i6ra^ 
last  campaign;  but  the  Spaniards  and  Imperialistb  well 
knew  that  France  ^vas  not  yet  sufficiently  broken,  nor     ^ 
wiffing  to  submit  to  the  terms  which  they  resolved  to 
impose  upon  her.     Though  they  could  not  refuse   the 
king's  mediation,  and  Nimeguen,  after  many  difficulties,  Congress 
was  at  last  fixed  on  as  rfie  place  of  congress ;  yet,  under  ^Nlme- 
one  pretence  or  other,  they  still  delayed  sending  their 
ambassadors,  and  no  progress  was  made  in  the  negotiation. 
Lord   Berkeley,   sir   William    Temple,    and    sir    Lionel 
Jenkins,  were  the  English  ministers  at  Nimeguen.     The 
Dcttch,  who  were  impatient  for  peace,  soon   appeared : 
Lewis,  who  hoped  to  divide  the  allies,  and  who  knew  that 
he  himself  could  neither  be  seduced  nor  forced  into  t^ 
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ChAp.    disadvantageous  peace,  sent  ambassadors:  The  Swedra, 
^^^^^^^  who  hoped  to  recover  by  treaty  what  they  had  lost  hjr 
1676.     arms,  were  also  forward  to  negotiate.    But  as  these  powen 
could   not  proceed   of  themselves   to  setde   t«ifms,   the 
congress,  hitherto,  served  merely  as  an  amusement  to  the 
public. 
CwDpaign  ■        It  was  by  the  events  of  the  campaign,  not  rfie  con- 
of  1676.     ferences  among  the  negotiators,  that  the  artickts  of  peate 
\vere  to  be  determined.     The  Spanish  towns,  ill  fortifi^ 
and   worse  defended,    made   but  a  feeble   resistanee  to 
Lewis ;  who,  by  laying  up  magazines  during  the  winter, 
*was  able  to  take  the  field  early  in  the  spring,  before  the 
forage  could  be  found  in  the  opengcomitry.     In  the  ihondi 
of  April  he  laid  siege  to  Conde,  and  took  it  by  storm  in 
four  days.     Having  sent  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  besiege 
^ouchaine,  a  small  but  important  fortress,  he  posted  him- 
self so  advantageously  with  h;is  main  army,  as  to  hinder 
the  confederates   from  relieving  it,  or  fighting  wilJbont 
dipdvantage.     The  prinefe  of  Orange,  in  spite  of  Ae 
diifficulties  of  the  season,  and  the  want  of  provisiaiis,  eame 
in  sight  of  the  French  army ;  but  his  industrj'^  served  tii 
no  other  purpose  than  to  render  him  spectator  of  the  siin:- 
render  of  Bouchaine*     Both  armies  stood  in  awe  of  each 
other,  and  were  unwilling  to  hazard  an  action,  which 
might  be  attended  with  the  most  important  consequeiaoes. 
Lewis,  though  he  wanted  not  personal  courage,  was  little 
enterprising  in  the  field;  and  being  resolved  this  campsdgn 
to  rest  contented  with  the  advantages  which  he  had  so 
early  obtained,  he  thought  proper  to  intrust  his  army  to 
mareschal  Schomberg,  and  retired  himself  to  Versailles. 
After  his  departure,  the  prince  of  Orange  laid  siege  to 
Maestricht ;  but  meeting  with  an  obstinate  resistance,  he 
was  obliged,  on  the  approach  bf  Schomberg,  who  in  the 
mean  time  had  taken  Aire,  to  raise  the  siege.     He  was 
incapable  of  yielding  to  adversity,  or  bending  under  mis- 
fortunes :  But  he  began  to  foresee,  that,  by  the  negligence 
and  errors  of  bis  allies,  the  war  in  Flanders  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  very  unfortunate  issue. 

On  the  Upper  Rhine,  Philipsbourg  was  taken  by  the 
Imperialists.  In  Pomerania,  the  Swedes  were  so  un- 
successful against  the  Danes  and  Brandenbur^ers,  that 
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tfiey  seemed  V6  be  losing  mpsite  all  those  possessiotts,  CHAP, 
which^  wiA  so  much  valouf^  atid  good  fortune,  they  had  ^^^ 
acquired  in  Germany*  ^g^g 

AbOitt  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  congress  of 
MImegtten  was  pretty  full,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  df 
die  cmperof  and  S^ain,  two  powers  strictly  conjoined  by 
Mood  and  alliance,  at  last  appeared.  The  Dutch  had 
diit«atened,  if  they  absented  themselves  any  Icmger,  to 
proceed  to  a  separate  ti^eaty  with  France.  In  the  con* 
ferefices  and  negotiations,  the  disposition  of  the  parties 
became  ^ery  day  more  apparent. 

The  Hollanders,  loaded  widi  debts  and  harassed  with  i^. 
taxes,  were  desTrou&  of  putting  an  end  to  a  war,  in  which, 
besides  the  disadvantages  attending  all  leagues,  the  weak«> 
ness  of  the  Spaniards,  the  divisions  and  delays  of  the 
Germsttts,  prognosticated  nothing  but  disgrace  and  mis* 
forttme.  Their  commerce. languished;  and,  what  gave 
them  still  greater  an&ie^,  the  commerce  of  England,  by 
reason  of  her  neutrality,  flourished  extremely  j  and  they 
were  apprehensive,  lest  advantages,  once  lost,  would  never 
thoroughly  be  regained*  They  had  themselves  no  farther 
motive  for  continukig  the  war,  than  to  secure  a  good 
frontkr  to  Flanders;  but  gratitude  to  their  allies  still  ' 
engaged  them  to  try  whether  another  campaign  might 
proeure  a  peace,  which  would  give  general  satisfaction. 
TTie  prince  of  Orange,  urged  by  motives  of  honour,  of 
am^Mtion,  and  of  animosity  against  France,  endeavoured  to 
keep  them  steady  to  this  resolution. 

The  Spaniards,  not  to  mention  the  other  incuraHo 
weaknesses  into  which  their  monarchy  was  fallen,  were 
<%stracted  with  domestic  dissensions  between  the  parties 
irf  the  queen  regent- and  don  John,  natural  brother  to  their 
Young  sovereign^  Though  unable  of  themselves  to  de* 
lend  Flanders,  they  were  resolute  not  to  conclude  a  pdace, 
which  would' leAvc^  it  ei^osed  to  every  assault  or  inroad; 
and  while  iJiey  malde  the  most  magnificent  promises  to  the 
States,  thek*  real  trust  was  in  the  protection  of  England. 
1  hey  saw  that,  if  diat  small  but  important  territory  were 
once  subdued*  by  France,  the  Hc^anders,  exposed  to  so 
terrible  a  power,  would  fall  into  dependence,  and  would 
endeavour,  by  sutenissipns,  t9  ward  oflf  that  destruction  t^ 
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QHAPv    which  a  war,  in  the  heart  of  their  state,  muat  mtcmatmkf 
J^J^l^    expose  them.     They  believed  that  Lewis,  senaiUe  how 
i^jy/   i^u^^h  greater  advantages  he  mig^t  reap  from  the  alliance 
than  from  the  subjection  of  the  republic,  which  must  scat-, 
ter  its  people  and  depress  its  commerce,  would  be  satis- 
fied with  very  moderate  conditions,  and  would  turn  his 
enterprises  against  his  odier  neighbours*     They  thcmj^ 
it  impossible  but  the  people  and  parliament  of  Eog^ndy 
foreseeing  these  obvious  consequences,  must  at  last  iotcit 
the  king  to  take  part  in  the  ^airs  of  the  continent,  in 
which  their  interests  were  so  deeply  concerned*     And 
they  trusted,  that  even  the  king  himself,  on  the  approach 
of  so  great  a  danger,  must  open  his  eyes,  and  sacrifices  his 
4  prejudices  in  favour  of  France,  to  the  safety  of  his  own 
dominions. 
Uncertaio  BuT  Charles  here  found  himself  entangled  in  such 

Sc  kiog.^  opposite  motives  and  engagements,  as  he  had  not  reso- 
lution enough  to  break,  or  patience  to  unravel.  On  die 
one  hand,  he  always  regarded  his  alliance  with  France  as 
a  sure  resource  in  case  of  any  commotions  aaioaxg  hi$ 
own  subjects,  and  whatever  schemes  he  might  still  rttain 
for  enlarging  his  authority,  or  altering  the  estaUidied 
religion,  it  was  from  that  quarter  alone  he  could  eaq>ect 
assistance.  He  had  actually  in  secret  sold  his  neutndity 
to  France,  and  he  received  remittances  of  a  million  of 
livres  a  year,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to  two  mil- 
lions ;  a  considerable  supply  in  the  present  embarrassed 
state  of  his  revenue.  And  he  dreaded  lest  the  parliament 
should  treat  him  as  they  bad  formerly  done  his  father; 
and  after  they  ha^  engaged  him  in  a  war  on  the  continent^ 
should  take  advantage  of  his  necessities,  and  make  him 
purchase  supplies  by  sacrificing  his  prerogative  and  ;d>an* 
doning  his  ministers.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cries  of  his  peo{de  and  par- 
liament, seconded  by  Danby,  Arlington,  and  most  of  his 
ministers,,  incited  him  to  take  part  with  the  aUies,  and  to 
correct  the  unequal  balance  of  power  ii|  Eorcq^.  He 
might  apprehend  danger  from  opposing  such  earnest 
desires  :  He  might  hope  for  large  supplies  if  be  concurred 
with  them :  And  however  inglorious  and  indolent  his 
(Jirsposition,   the  renown  of  acting  as  arbiter  of  Eiurope 
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wo^dd  firebably  ait  intervals  rouse  him  from  his  lethargy^   CHAP, 
tiid  move  him  to  support  the  character  with  which  he  ^^^.^^^^ 
i^ood  invested.  '  1^77, 

It  18  worthy  of  observation,  that,  during  this  period, 
the  king  was,  by  every  one^  abroad  and  at  home,  by 
France  imd  by  the  allies,  allowed  to  be  the  undisputed 
^iio:  of  Europe;  and  no  terms  of  peace,  whidi  he 
would  have  prescribed,  could  have  been  refused  by  eithear 
party.  Though  France  afterwards  found  means  to  resist 
the  same  aUtance,  joined  with  England ;  yet  was  she  then 
bilged  to  nftake  such  violent  efforts  as  quite  exhausted 
her;  and  it  was  the  utmost  necessity  which  pushed  het 
to  find  resources,  far  surpassing  her  own  expectations* 
Charles  was  sensible,  that,  so  long  as  the  war  continued 
abroad,  he  should  tiever  enjoy  ease  at  home,  from  the  im« 
pati^ice  and  importtmity  of  his  subjects ;  yet  could  he 
not  resolve  to  impose  a  peace  by  openly  joining  himself 
wiA  ^dier  party.  Terms  advantageous  to  the  allied 
imxst  lose  him  iht  friendship  of  France :  The  contrary 
would  enrage  his  pariiament*  Between  these  views,  he* 
perpetually  fluctuated ;  and  from  his  conduct,  it  is  ob» 
servable,  that  a  careless,  remiss  disposition,  agitated 
by  opposite  motives,  is  capable  of  as  great  inconsistencies 
as  are  incident  even  to  the  greatest  imbecility  and  folly. 

The  parliament  was  assembled ;  and  the  king  made  isth  e^k 
them  a  plausiUe  speech,  in  which  he  warned  them  against  ^^jf  "^ 
aH  (tiSerences  among  themselves ;  expressed  a  resolution 
to  do  his  pi»t  for  bringing  their  consultations  to  a  happy 
issue ;  and  offered  his  consent  to  any  laws  for  the  farther 
security  of  their  religion,  liberty,  and  property.  He  then 
told  them  of  the  decayed  condition  of  the  navy;  and 
asked  money  for  repairing  it :  He  informed  them,  that 
part  of  his  revenue,  the  additional  excise,  was  soon  to 
expire :  And  he  added  these  words,  "  You  may  at  any 
"  time  see  the  yearly  established  expense  of  the  gorem- 
"  9ient,  by  which  it  will  appear,  that,  the  constant  and 
*^  unavoidable  charge  being  paid,  there  will  remain  no 
"  overplus  towards  answering  those  contingencies,  which 
^^  may  happen .  in  all  kingdoms^  and  which  have  been  a 
"  coosidetable  burden  on  me  this  last  vear.'' 
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CHAP.  Before  the  parliament  entered  upon  business^  they 

were  stopped  by  a  doubt  concerning  the  legality  of  tkeMf 


,g7^  meeting.  It  had  been  enacted  by  an  old  law  of  Edward 
III.,  "  That  parliaments  should  be  held  Cftce  eviery  year, 
or  oftener,  if  need  be."  The  last  prorogation  had  been 
longer  than  a  year ;  and  being  supposed  on  that  account 
illegal,  it  was  pretended  to  be  equivalent  to  a  dissolution* 
The  consequence  seems  by  no  means  just ;  and  besfded^^ 
a  later  act,  that  which  repealed  the  triennial  law,  had 
determined,  that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  parliaments 
Only  once  in  three  years.  Such  weight,  however,  was 
put  on  this  cavil,  that  Buckingham,  Shaftesbury,  Salid*- 
bury,  and  Wharton,  insisted  strenuously  in  the  house  df 
peers  on  the  invalidity  of  the  parliament,  and  the  nullity 
of  all  its  future  acts.  For  such  dangerous  positions,  they 
were  sent  to  the  Tower,  there  to  remain  during  tht 
pleasure  of  his  majesty  and  the  bouse.  Buckingham, 
Salisbury,  and  Wharton  made  submissions,  and  were  soon 
after  released.  But  Shaftesbury,  more  obstinate  in  his 
temper,  and  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself  by  his  ad- 
herence to  liberty,  sought  the  remedy  of  law ;  and  being 
rejected  by  the  judges,  he  was,  at  last,  after  a  twelve- 
month's imprisonment,  obliged  to  make  the  same  sub- 
missions 5  upon  which  he  was  also  released* 

The  commons  at  first  seemed  to  proceed  with  temper. 
They  granted  the  sum  of  586,000  pounds,  for  building 
thirty  ships ;  though  they  strictly  appropriated  the  money 
to  that  service.  Estimates  were  given  in  of  the  expense  i 
but  it  was  afterwards  found  that  they  fdl  short  near 
100,000  pounds.  They  also  voted,  agreeably '  to  the 
king's  request,  the  continuance  of  the  additional  excise 
for  three  years.  This  excise  had  been  granted  for  nine 
yeai's  in  1668.  Every  thing  seemed  to  promise  a  peace* 
ful  and  an  easy  session. 
Campaigii  BuT  the  parliament  was  roused  frt>m  this  tranquitiity 

by  the  news  received  from  abroad.  The  French  king  had 
taken  the  field  in  the  middle  of  i^ebruary,  and  laid  siege 
to  Valenciennes,  which  he  carried  in  a  few  days  by  storm. 
He  next  invested  both  Cambray  and  St.  Omers.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  alarmed  with  his  progress,  hastily  as- 
sembled an  army,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  St*  Omers. 
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He  wiift  encountered  by  the  French  under  the  duke  of   CHAP. 
Orie^ms  and  mareschal  Luxembourg*     The  prince  pos-  ^JlI^ 
§eB6ed  great  talents  for  war;  courage,  activity,  vigilance,      ^^^7 
|Mtience ;  but  still  he  was  inferior  in  genius  to  those  con* 
9UiDmate  generals  opposed  to  him  by  Lewis ;  and  though 
be  always  found  means  to  repair  his  losses,  and  to  make 
head  in  a  little  time  against  the  victors,  he  was,  during 
lus  whole  life,  unsuccessful.     By  a  masterly  movement  of 
Luxembourg,  he  was  here  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retreat 
to  Ypr^.     Cambray  and  St.  Omers  were  soon  after  sur- 
rendered to  Lewis. 

This  success,  derived  from  such  great  power  and 
^uch  wise  conduct,  infused  a  just  terror  into  the  English 
parliament.  They  addressed  the  king,  representing  the 
danger  to  which  the  kingdom  was  exposed  from  the 
greatness  of  France,  and  praying  that  his  majesty,  by  such 
alUances  as  he  should  think  fit,  would  both  secure  his  own 
dominions  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  thereby  quiet 
the  fears  of  his  people.  The  king,  desirous  of  eluding 
diii  application,  which  he  considered  as  a  kind  of  attack 
on  his  measures,  replied  in  general  terms,  that  he  would 
use  all  means  for  the  preservation  of  Flanders,  consistent 
with  the  peace  and  safety  of  his  kingdoms.  This  answer 
was  an  evasion,  or  rather  a  denial.  The  commons,  there- 
fore, thought  proper  to  be  more  explicit.  They  entreated 
him  not  to  defer  the  entering  into  such  alliances  as  might 
attain  that  great  end :  And  in  case  war  with  the  French 
king  should  be  the  result  of  his  measures,  they  promised 
to  goant  him  all  the  aids  and  supplies,  which  would  en- 
able lum  to  support  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation* 
The  king  was  adso  more  explicit  in  his  reply.  He  told 
them^  that,  the  only  way  to  prevent  danger,  was  to  put 
him  in  a  condition  to  make  preparations  for  their  security. 
This  message  was  understood  to  be  a  demand  of  money. 
The  parliament  accordingly  empowered  the  king  to  bor- 
row on  the  additional  excise  200,000  pounds  at  seven  per 
cent* :  A  very  small  sum  indeed ;  but  which  they  deemed 
sttficient,  with  the  ordinary  revenue,  to  equip  a  good 
squadron,  and  thereby  put  the  nation  in  security,  till  far- 
ther teaolutions  should  be  taken. 
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CHAP.  But  this  concession  fell  far  short  of  the  kind's  cx- 

liKVI  •  • 

^^^.^^„/  pectations.  He  therefore  informed  them,  that,  unless  they 
1677,  granted  him  the  sum  of  600^000  pounds,  upon  new  fonds^ 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  him,  without  exposing  ther 
nation  to  manifest  danger,  to  speak  or  act  those  thing^^^ 
which  would  answer  the  end  of  their  several  addresses* 
The  house  took  this  message  into  consideration :  But  ber 
fore  they  came  to  any  resolution,  the  king  sent  for  them 
to  Whitehall,  where  he  told  them,  upon  the  word  of  a 
king,  that  they  should  not  repent  any  trust  which  they 
would  repose  in  him  for  the  safety  of  his  kingdom ;  that 
he  would  not  for  any  consideration  l^reak  credit  with 
them,  or  employ  their  money  to  other  uses  than  those  for 
which  they  intended  it ;  but  that  he  would  not  hazard^ 
either  his  own  safety  or  theirs,  by  taking  any  vigorous 
measures,  or  forming  new  alliances,  till  he.  were  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  hoth  to  defend  his  subjects  and  ofiiend  his 
enemies.  This  speech  brought  affairs  to  a  short  issue. 
The  king  required  them  to  trust  him  with  a  large  sum : 
He  pawned  his  royal  word  for  their  security:  They  must 
either  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  money,  or  fail  of  ^ 
those  alliances  which  they  had  projected,  and  at  the  same 
time  declare  to  all  the  world  the  highest  distrust  of  their 
sovereign. 
Parija-  BuT  there  were  many  reasons  which  determined  the 

SrartofS^  house  of  commons  to  put  no  trust  in  the  kin^.  They 
king-  considered,  that  the  pretence  of  danger  was  obviously 
groundless,  while  the  French  were  opposed  by  such  pow- 
erful alliances  on  the  continent,  while  the  king  was  mas- 
ter of  a  good  fleet  at  sea,  and  while  all  his  subjects  were 
so  heartily  united  in  opposition  to  foreign  enemies.  That 
the  only  justifiable  reason,  therefore,  of  Charles's  back- 
wardness, was  not  the  apprehension  of  danger  from 
abroad,  but  a  diffidence,  which  he  might  perhaps  have 
entertained  of  his  parliament ;  lest,  after  engaging  him  in 
foreign  alliances  for  carrying  on  war,  they  should  take 
advantage  of  his  necessities,  and  extort  from  him  conces- 
sions dangerous  to  his  royal  dignity.  That  this  parlia- 
ment, by  their  past  conduct,  had  given  no  foundation  for 
such  suspicions,  and  were  so  far  from  pursuing  any  sinis- 
ter ends,  that  they  had  granted  supplies  for  the  first  Dutch 


HAT ;  br  madntaiouig  the  triple  league  thougk  concluded  CHAP, 
without  dieir  advice ;  even  for  carrying  on  the  second  v^^p^-^ 
Dutch  war,  which  was  entered,  into  contrary  to  their  1^77. 
Opinion,  and  contrary  to  the  manifest  interests  of  the  na^ 
tion*  That,^  on  the  other  band,  ^e  king  had,  by  former 
anaBures,  excited  very  reasonable  jealousies  in  his  peo^ 
]d)e,  and  did  with  a  bad  grace  require  at  present  dieir 
trust  and  confidence.  That  he  had  not  scrupled  to  de^^ 
mand  supplies  for  4»mntaining  the  triple  league,  at  the 
very  moment  he  was  concerting  measures  for  breaking  itj 
and  had  accordin^y  employed  to  that  purpose  the  sup* 
plies  which  lie  had  obtained  by  those  delusive  pretences* 
TbaA  his  union  with  France,  during  the  war  against'  Hoi*'- 
land,  must  have  been  founckd  on  projects  the  most  dan*- 
gerous  to  his  people ;  and  as  the  same  union  was  still 
secretly  maintained,  it  mig^  justly,  be  feared  that  the 
same  projects  were  not  yet  entirely  abandoned.  That  he 
could  not  seriously  intend  to  prosecute  vigorous  measures 
agpdnst  France ;  since  he  had  so  long  remained  entirely 
unconcerned  during  such  obvious  dangers;  and,  Ull 
prompted  by  his  parliami^nt,  whose  prefer  business  it 
¥ras,  not  to  take  Uie  lead  in  those  parts  of  administration, 
had  suspended  all  his  activity*  That  if  he  really  meant 
to  enter  into  a  cordial  union  with  his  people,  he  would 
have  taken  the  first  step,  and  have  endeavoured,  by  put'^ 
ting,  trust  in  them,  to  restore  that  confidence,  which  he 
himself^  by  his  rash  conduct,  had  first  violated.  That  it 
was  in  vain  to  ask  so  small  a  sum  as  600,000  pounds,  in 
6rder  to  secure  him  against  tiie  future  attempts  of  the 
parliament;  since  that  suai  must  soon  be  exhausted  by  ft 
war  with  France^and  he  must  agam  fall  into  that  depend«> 
ence,  which  was  become  in  some  degree,  essential  to  the 
constitution.     That  if  he  would  form  the  necessary  aUi**  \ 

ances,  that  sum,  or  a  greater,  would  instandy  be  voted  ; 
nor  could  there  be  any  reason  to  dread,  that  the  parlia« 
ment  would  inunediately  desert  measures,  in  which  they 
were  engaged  by  their  honour,  their  inclination,  and  the 
public  interest.  That  the  real  ground,  therefore,  of  the 
king's  refusal,  was  neither  apprehension  of  danger  from  ' 

foreign  enemies,  i^r  jealousy  of  parliamentary  encroach- 
ments ;  but  a  desire   of  obtaining  the  money,  which  he 
Vol.  VII.  E 
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CHAP,    intended,  notwithstanding  his  royal  word,  iko  employ  t» 
^'     other  purposes.     And  that,  by  using  such  dishonourable 


j^77      means  to  so  ignoble  an  end,  he  rendered  himself  still  nwrc 
unworthy  the  confidence  of  his  people* 

The  house  of  commons  was  now  regularly  divided 
kito  two  parties,  the  court  and  the  country.  Some  were 
enlisted  in  the  court  party  by  offices,  nay,  a  few  by  bribea 
secretly  given  them ;  a  practice  first  begun  by  Clifford,  a 
dangerous  minister:  But  great  mimbers  were  attached 
merely  by  inclination ;  so  far  as  they  esteemed  the  mea« 
sures  of  the  court  agreeable  to  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion. Private  views  and  faction  had  likewise  drawn 
several  into  the  country  party :  But  there  were  also  many 
of  thkt  party,  who  had  no  oUier  object  than,  the  public 
good.  These  disinterested  members  on  both  sides  flue* 
tuated  between  the  factions;  and  gave  the  superiority 
sometimes  to  the  court,  sometimes  to  the  opposition.^  In 
the  present  emergence,  a  general  distrust  of  the  king  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  parliament  reserved  not  to  hazard  their 
money,  in  expectation  of  alliances,  which,  they  believed, 
were  never  intended  to  be  formed.  Instead  of  granting 
the  supply,  they  voted  an  address,  wherein  they  "  be- 
**  sought  his  majesty  to  enter  into  a  league,  offensive  and 
**  defensive,  with,  the  States  General  of  the  United  Pro- 
**  vinces,  against  the  growth  and  power  of  the  French 
**  king,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
*^ lands;  and  to  make  such  other  alliances  with  the  con- 
"  federates  as  should  appear  fit  and  useful  to  that  end.*' 
They  supported  their  advice  with  reasons ;  and  promised 
speedy  and  effectual  supplies,  for  preserving  his  majesty's 
honour  and  ensuring  the  safety  of  the  public.  The  king 
pretended  the  highest  anger  at  this  address,  which  he  re- 
presented as  a  dangerous  encroachment  upon  his  preroga- 
tive. He  reproved  the  commons  in  severe  terms ;  and 
ordered  them  immediately  to  be  adjourned. 
8Ui  M»r.  Jf T  is  certain,  that  this  was  the  critical  moment  when 

the  king  both  might  with  ease  have  preserved  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  which  it  has  since  cost  this  island  a 
great  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  to  restore,  and  mig^t 

e  Temple's  MemQirs,  voL  i.  p.  451. 
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by  perseverance  have  at  last  regained,  in  seme  tolerable    CHAP, 
measure,  after  all  past  errors,  the  coi^fidence  of  his  peo-  ^^^v^^ 
pie.  ITiis  opportunity  being  neglected,  the  wound  became      1577-.    , 
incurable;   and  notwithstanding  his  momentary  appear- 
ances of  vigour  against  France  and  popery,  and  t/ieir  mo- 
mentary inclinations  to  rely  on  his  faith;    he  was  still 
believed  to  be  at  bottom  ^engaged   in  the  same  interest, 
and  they  soon  relapsed  into  distrust  and  jealousy.     The 
secret  memoirs  of  this  reign,  which  have  since  been  pub-    . 
lished/  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  king  had  at  thb 
time  concerted  measures  with  France,  and  had  no  inten- 
tion to  enter  into  a  war  in  favour  of  the  allies.     He  haa 
.  entertdned  no  other  view,  therefore,  even  when  he  pawned 
his  ROY  XL  WORD  to  his  people,  than  to  procure  a  grant  of 
money;  and  he  trusted,  that  while  he  eluded  their  ex- 
pectations, he   could  not  afterwards  want  pretences  for 
palliating  his  conduct. 

Negotiations  meani?i^hile  were  carried  on  between 
France  and  Holland,  and  an  eventual  treaty  was  concluded ; 
that  is,  all  their  differences  were  adjusted,  provided  they 
could  afterwards  satisfy  their  allies  on  both  sides.  This 
work,  though  in  appearance  diflSicult,  seemed  to  be  ex- 
tremely forwarded,  by  farther  bad  successes  on  the  part  of 
the  confederates,  and  by  the  great  impatience  of  the  Hoi-  ^ 
landers ;  when  a  new  event  happened,  which  promised  a 
more  prosperous  issue  to  the  quarrel  with  France,  and  re- 
vived the  hopes  of  aU  the  English  who  understood  the 
interests  of  their  country. 

The  king  saw,  with  regret,  the  violent  discontents 
which  prevailed  in  the  nation,  and  which  seemed  every 
day  to  augment  upon  him.  Desirous  by  his  natural  tem- 
per to  be  easy  himself,  and  to  make  every  body  else  easy, 
he  sought  expedients  to  ffpp^ise  those  n\urmurs,  which, 
as  they  were  very  disagreeable  for  the  present,  might  in 

f  Such  ms  the  letters,  vhieh  passed  betwixt  DanW  and  Montague,  the 
king's  ambassador  at  Paris ;  Temple's  Memdirs,  and  his  Letters.  In  these  last, 
vre  see  that  the  king  never  made  any'proposais  of  terms  but  what  were  advaii> 
ta^eousto  France,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  believed  them  to  have  always  been 
concerted  with  the  French  ambassador.    Vol.  i.  p.  439. 

In  sir  John  Dalrjrmple's  Appendix,  p.  103,  it  appears  that  the  king  had 
agned  himself,  witliout  the  participation  of  his  ministers,  a  secret  treaty  with 
Fmnee,  and  had  obtained  a  pension  on  the  promise  of  his  neutrality :  A  fact, 
frhich  renders  his  rm/al  word,  solemnly  given  to  his  subjects,  one  of  the  mqstr>  ' 
dishononrable  «ftd  most  scandalous  acts  that  ever  proceecfed  from  a  ^luron?.. 
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CHAI^.    their  consequences  prove  extremely  dangerous*    He  knew 
^^^,y^^  that,  during  the  late  war  with  Holland,  the  malcontents 
1677.     ^^  home  had  made  applications  to  the  prince  of  Orange; 
^d  if  he  continued  still  to  neglect  the  prince's  interests^ 
and  to  thwart  the  inclinations  of  his  own  people,  he  ap- 
prehended lest  their  common  complaints  should  cement  a 
lasting  union  between  them*  He  saw  that  the  religion  of  the 
duke  inspired  the  nation  with  dismal  apprehensionsf ;  and 
though  he  had  obliged  his  brother  to  sdlow  the  young 
princesses  to  be  educated  in  the  protestant  faith,   some- 
thing farther,  he    thought,  was   necessary,   in  order  to 
totisfy  the  nation.     He  entertiuned,  therefore,  proposals 
V  *  .for  marrying  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  lady  Mary,  Ac  . 

elder  princess,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  {for  this 
duke  had  no  male  issue)  and  he  hoped,  by  so  tempting  an 
offer,  to  engage  him  entirely  in  his  interests.  A  peace  he 
'  purposed  to  make ;  such  as  would  satisfy  France,  and  still 
preserve  his  connexions  with  that  crown !  And  he  intended 
to  sanctify  it  by  the  approbation  of  the  prince,  whom  he 
found  to  be  extremely  revered  in  England,  and  respected 
throughout  Europe,  All  the  reasons  for  this  alliance 
were  seconded  by  the  solicitations  of  Danby,  and  also  of 
Temple,  who  was  at  that  time  in  England :  And  Charles 
at  last  granted  permission  to  the  prince,  when  the  cam- 
paign should  be  over,  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
lOlllOcto.  The  king  very  graciously  received  his  nephew  at 
Newmarket.  He  would  have  entered  immediately  upon 
business ;  but .  the  prince  desired  first  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  lady  Mary:  And  he  declared  that,  contrary  to 
the  usual  sentiments  ,of  persons  of  his  rank,  he  placed  a 
great  part  of  happiness  in  domestic  satisfaction,  and  would 
not,  upon  any  consideration  of  interests  or  politics,  match 
himself  with  a  person  disiagreeable  to  him.  He  was  in- 
troduced to  the  priitcess,  whopci  he  found  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  extremely  amiable  both  in  her  person  and  her 
behaviour.  The  king  now  thought  that  he  had  a  double 
tie  upon  him,  and  might  safely  expect  his  compliance  with 
every  proposal :  He  was  Surprised  to  fiiid  the  prince  de- 
cline all  discourse  of  business,  and  refuse  to  concert  any 
fenns  for  the  general  peace,  till  his  marriage  should  hp 
finished^     He  foresaw,  he  said,  ^om  the  siu^ition  Qf  afr 
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&irs,  that  his  allies  were  likely  to  have  hard  terms  J  and  he    CHAP. 
never  would  expose  himself  to  the  reproach  of  having  sa-     ^:^!*' 
erificed  their  interest  to  promote  his  own  purposes.  Charles      ^177^ 
still  believed,  notwithstanding  the  cold^  severe  manner  of 
die  prince,  that  he  would  abate  of  this  rigid  punctilio  of  ^ 

honour ;  and  he  protracted  the  time,  hoping,  by  his  own 
insinuation  and  address,  as  well  as  by  the  allurements  of 
love  and  ambition,  to  win  him  to  compliance.  One  day, 
Temple  found  the  prince  in  very  bad  humour,  repenting 
that  he  had  ever  come  to  England,  and  resolute  in  a  few 
days  to  leave  it :  But  before  he  went  it,  the  king,  he  said,  must 
choose^  the  terms  on  which  they  should  hereafter  live  to* 
gether:  He  wa^sure  it  must  be  like  the  greatest  friends  ^ 

or  the  greasiest  enemies :  And  he  desired  Temple  to  inform 
his  master  next  morning  of  these  intentions.    Charles  was 
struck  with  this  rqienace,  and  foresaw  how  the  prince's  dc^ 
parture  would  be  iwierpreted  by  the  people.    He  resolved, 
fterefore,  immediately  to  yield  with  a  good  grace ;  and 
having  paid  a  complimew:  to  his  nephew's  honesty,  he  told 
Temple,  that  the  marriage  was  concluded,  and  desired 
him  to  infonn  the  duke  of  it,  sis  of  an  afiair  already  re- 
vived on.     The  duke  seemed  surprised ;  but  yielded  a 
prompt  obedience :    Which,  he   said,   was   his  constant 
maxim  to  whatever  he  found  to  be  the  king's  pleasure.  No  23d  Oct. 
measure  during  this  reign,  gave  such  general  satisfaction.  ^^|^**^ 
All  parties  strove  who  should  most  applaud  it^  And  even  prince  of 
Arlington,  who  had  been  kept  out  of  the  secret,  told  the  wiuTSbe 
Jnince,    "  That  some  things,    good  in  themselves,  were  ^^T^^rr 
**  spoiled  by  the  manner  of  doing  them,  as  some  vthings 
^  bad  were  mended  by  it ;  but  he  would  confess  that  this 
"  was  a  thing  so  good  in  itself,  that  the  manner  of  doing 
^  it  could  not  spoil  it.*' 

This  marriage  was  a  great  surprise  to  Lewis,  who, 
accustomed  to  govern  every  thing  in  the  English  court, 
now  found  so  important  a  step  taken,  not  only  without 
his  consent,  but  without  his  knowledge  or  participation. 
A  conjunction  of  England  with  the  allies,  and  a  vigorous 
war  in  opposition  to  French  ambition,  were  the  conse- 
quences immediately  expected  both  abroad  and  at  home : 
But  to  check  these  sanguine  hopes,  the  king,  a  few  days 
after  the  marriage,  prolonged  the  adjournment  of  the  par^ 
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CHAP,  liamcnt  from  the  third  of  December  to  the  fourth  of 
^^^^.^  April.  This  term  was  too  late  for  granting  supplies  or 
1577  making  preparations  for  war;  and  could  be  chosen  by 
the  king  for  no  other  reason,  than  as  an  atonement  to 
France  for  his  consent  to  the  marriage.  It  appears  also, 
that  Charles  secretly  received  from  Lewis  the  sum  of 
two  millions  of  livres  on  account  of  this  important 
service." 
I^^^f  The  king,  however,  entered  into  consultations  with 

the  prince,  together  with  Danby  and  Temple,  concerning 
the  terms  which  it  would  be  proper  to  require  of  Fran*^* 
After  some   debate,   it  was  agreed  that  France  ^fipuld 
restore  Lorrain  to  the  duke;  with  Toumay,  Vale»cienne8, 
Conde,  Aeth,  Charleroi,  Courtray,  Oudenarde,  jrod  Binche, 
to  Spain,  in  order  to  form  a  good  frontier  for  the  Low 
Countries.    The  prince  insisted  that  Frapchecomte  should 
likewise  be  restored,  and  Charles  tb<»ught  that,  because 
he  had  patrimonial  estates  of  great  value  in  that  province, 
and  deemed  his  property  mor^  secure  in  the  hands  of 
Spain,  he  was  engaged  by  svch  views  to  be  obstinate  in 
that  point :  But  Uie  prince  declared,  that  to  procure  but 
4)ne  good  town  to  the  Spaniards  in   Flanders,  he  would 
willingly  relinquish  aU  those  possessions.     As  the  king 
still  insisted  on  the  impossibility  of  wresting  Franchecomte 
from  Lewis,  the  prince  was  obliged  to  acquiesce. 

Notwithstanding  this  concession  to  France,  the 
projected  peace  was  favourable  to  the  allies ;  and  it  was  a 
sufficient  indication  of  vigour  in  the  king,  that  he  had  given 
his  absent  to  it.  He  farther  agreed  to  send  over  a  minis- 
ter instantly  to  Paris,  in  order  to  propose  these  tei:m6. 
This  minister  was  to  enter  into  no  treaty.  He  was  to 
allow  but  two  days  for  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  the 
terms :  Upon  the  expiration  of  these,  he  was  presently  to 
return:  And  in  case  of  refusal,  the  king  promised  to 
enter  immediately  into  the  confederacy.  To  carry  so 
imperious  a  message,  and  so  little  expected  from  the 
English  court.  Temple  was  the  person  pitched  on,  whose 
declared  aversion  to  the  French  interest  was  not  likely  to 
make  him  fail  of  vigour  and  promptitude  in  the  executioa 
of  his  commission^ 

a  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  p.  1 12. 
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Jtot  Chaurles  next  day  felt  a  relenting  m  this  aitbom^    ^wt,' 
vigDiT*^.    Instead  of  Temple  he  despatched  the  earl  of  ^^-^^^^ 
FcvyfeAam^  a  creature  of  the  duke's,  and  a  Frenchman  by     157^ 
,^qrA^.  And  he  said,  that  the  message  being  harsh  in  itself, 
U  #19  needless  to  svggravate  it  by  a  disagreeable  mes- 
fCng^     The  prince  left  London ;  and  the  kbg,  at  his 
4qqjihire>  assured  him  that  he  never  would  abate  in  the 
leaot'li^int  of  the  scheme  concerted,  and  would  enter  into 
^*^'V!^  Lewis,  if  he  rejected  it. 

i   ^jyiw'is  receive  the  message  with  seeming  gentleness  K^otia- 

wd^idlii^lacency.     He  told  Feversham,  that  the  king  of  ^^^' 

-  .||ja|jj|pid  well  knew  that  he  might  always  be  master  of 

title  ^jfiic^j  but  some  of  the  towns  in  Flanders  it  seemed 

rerfcif^d  to  demand,  especially  Toumay,  upon  whose 

fcitiilMUiop  such  immense  sums  had  been  expended :  He 

.iroi4(^-'^ere£ore  take  some  short  time  to  consider  of  an 

IflltfM*     Feversham  said,   that  he  was   limited  to  two 

JltfflS^^ti»f :    But- when  that  time  was  elapsed,  he  was  pri- 

yf9Si4$  on  to  rem^n  some  few  days  longer ;  and  he  came 

-jtiii>pliui  last  without  any  positive  answer*     Lewis  said 

.'^Rlh^  fapped  his  brother  would  not  break  with  him  for 

Wi^Vef,  two  towns.:    And  with  regard  to  them  too,  he 

3W<mii|»eBd  orders  to  his  ambassador  at  London  to  treat 

widfe^^   kihg  himself.      Charles  was   softened   by   the 

softies  of  France;  and  the  blow  was  thus  artfully  eluded. 

TThe  Sjr^ndi  ambassador,  Barillon,  owned  at  last,  that  he 

lia4r^jiiir&  to  yield  all  except  Tournay,  and  even  to  treat 

^bc^wom^  equivalent  for  that  fortress,  if  the   king  ab- 

soliMI^  ^is<%cl  upon  it*     The  prince  was  gone,  who  had 

gtvcJi  #pirit  to  the  English  court;   and  the  negotiation 

be^p.  to  draw  out  into  messages  and  returns  from  Paris. 

,  9y  intervals,  however,  the  king  could  rouse  himself^ 

»id.;i^vr  still  some  firmness  and  resolution.     Finding 

that^f^rs  were  not  likely  to  come  to  any  conclusion 

witfr-  jB'ratee,  he   summoned,  notwithstanding   the   long 

adjwroxaent,  the  parliament  on  the  fifteenth  of  January ; 

fn  fKliisual  measure,  and  capable  of  giving  alarm  to  the 

frenifjk  court*     Temple  was  sent  for  to  the  council,  and 

^  '4S/Qfi  told  him,  that  he  intended  he  should  go  to 

Holkm^  in  order  to  form  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 

StaUis;.  and  ^hat  the  purpose  of  it  should  be  like  the 
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CHAl^.  tripk  league,  to  force  both  France  and  Spain  to  Al^cept 
^"^J?"  of  the  terms  proposed.  Temple  was  sorry  to  find  thU 
1^^  act  of  vigour  qualified  by  such  a  regard  to  France,  and 
by  such  an  appearance  of  indifference  and  neutrality  bo- 
tween  the  parties*  He  told  the  king,  that  the  resolutioa 
agreed  on,  was  to  be^n  the  war  in  conjuncticm  with  all 
the  confederates,  in  case  of  no  direct  and  immediate  aAswei: 
fx:om  France  :  That  this  measure  would  satisfy  the  prince, 
the  allies,  and  the  people  of  England ;  advantages  which 
eould  not  be  expected  from  such  an  alliance  with  Holland 
alone :  That  France  would  be  disobliged,  and  Spain  like^ 
wise;  nor  would  the  Dutch  be  satisfted  with  such  a  faint 
imitatioa  of  the  triple  league,  a  measure  concerted  when 
they  were  equally  at  peace  with  both  parties.  For  theise 
reasons,  Temple  declined  the  employment;  and  Lawrence 
Hyde,  second  son  of  chancellor  Clarendon,  was  sent  in  his 
place. 
1678.  '  The  prince  of  Orange  could  not  regard  without  con- 
tempt such  symptoms  of  weakness  and  vigour  conjoined  in 
the  English  counsels.  He  was  resolved,  however,  to  make 
the  best  of  a  measure  which  he  did  not  approve ;  and  as 
Spain  secretly  consented  that  her  ally  should  form  a 
league,  which  was  seemingly  directed  against  her  as  well 
^ih  Jan.  as  France,  but  which  was  to  fall  only  on  the  latter,  th© 
States  concluded  the  treaty  in  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
king. 
28th  Jan.  MEANWHILE  the  English  parliament  met,  after  some 

new  adjournments;  and  the  king  was  astonished,  that 
notwithstanding  the  resolute  measures  which  he  thought^ 
he  had  taken,  great  distrust  and  jealousy  and  discontent 
'  were  apt,  at  intervals,  still  to  prevail  among  the  members* 
Though  in  his  speech  he  had  allowed  that  a  good  peace 
could  no  longer  be  expected  from  negotiation,  and  assured 
•  them  that  he  was  resolved  to  enter  into  a  war  for  thaj 
purpose ;  the  commons  did  not  forbear  to  insert  in  their 
reply  several  harsh  and  even  unreasonable  clauses.  Upon 
his  reproving  them,  they  seemed  penitent,  and  voted, 
that  they  would  assist  his  majesty  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  A  fleet  of  ninety  sail,  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  a  million  of  money,  were  also  voted. 
Great  difficulties  were  made  by*  the  commons  with  regard 
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to  tne  drmy,  which  the  house,  judging  by  ^ast  measures,    CHAP, 
believed  to   be   intended  more   against  the   liberties   of  ^^^^ 
England  than  against  the  progress  of  the  French  monarch.      1571^ 
To  this  perilous  situation  had  the  king  reduced  both  him- 
self and  the  nation.      In  all  debates,  severe  speeches  were 
made,  and  were  received  with  seeming  approbation :  The 
duke  and  the  treasunpr  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  im- 
peachments :   Many  motions  against  the  king's  ministers 
were  lost  by  a  small  majority  :  The  commons  appointed 
a  day  to  consider  the  state  of  the  kingdom  with  regard  to  ^ 
popery :   And  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  vote,  that,  ho^ 
urgei)it  soever  the  occasion,  they  would  lay  no  farther 
charge  on  the  people,  till  secured  against  the  prevalence 
of  the  catholic  party.     In  short,  the  parliament  was  im- 
patient for  war  whenever  the  king  seemed  averse  to  it ; 
but  grew  suspicious  of  some  sinister  design  as  soon  as  he 
complied  with  their  requests,  and  seemed  to  enter  into 
their  measures. 

The  king  was  enraged  at  this  last  vote :  He  reproached 
Temple  with  his  popular  notions,  as  he  termed  them ;  and 
asked  him  how  he  thought  the  house  of  commons  could  be 
trusted  for  carrying  on  the  war,  should  it  be  entered  on, 
when  in  the  very  commencement  they  made  such  declara- 
tions ?  The  uncertainties  indeed  of  Charles's  conduct  were 
so  multiplied,  and  the  jealousies  on  both  sides  so  incurable, 
that  even  those  who  approached  nearest  the  scene  of  action 
could  not  determine,  whether  the  king  ever  seriously  meant 
to  enter  into  a  war,  or  whether,  if  he  did,  the  house  of 
commons  would  not  have  taken  advantage  of  his  necessi- 
ties, and  made  him  purchase  supplies  by  a  great  sacrifice 
of  his  authority.* 

The  king  of  France  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  all 
the  advantages  which  these  distractions  afforded  him.  By 
his  emissaries,  he  represented  to  the  Dutch  the  imprudence 
of  their  depending  on  England ;  where  an  indolent  king, 
averse  to  all  war,  especially  with  France,  and  irresolute  in 
his  measures,  was  actuated  only  by  the  uncertain  breath 
of  a  factious  parliament.  To  the  aristocratical  party,  he 
remarked  the  danger,  of  the  prince's  alliance  with  the 
royal  family  of  England,  and  revived  their  apprehetf*- 
5  Tpmple,  vol.  i.  p.  46^1.  ^ 
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sions ;  lest,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  who  had  been  hon- 
oured with  the  same  alliance,  he  should  violently  attempt 
1678.^  to  enlarge  his  authority,  and  enslave  his  native  country. 
Campjugo  In  order  to  enforce  these  motives  with  farther  terrors,  he 
himself  took  the  field  very  early  in  the  spring;  and  after 
threatening  Luxembourg,  Mons,  and  Namur,  he  suddenly 
sat  down  before  Ghent  and  Ypres,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
made  himself  master  of  both  places.  This  success  gave 
great  alarm  to  the  Hollanders,  whp  were  nowise  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  England,  or  with  the  ambiguous  treaty 
lately  concluded ;  and  it  quickened  all  their  advsuices  to- 
wards an  accommodation. 

Immediately  after  the  parliament  had  voted  the  sup- 
ply, the  king  began  to  enlist  forces ;  and  such  was  the 
ardour  of  the  English  for  a  war  with  France,  that  an 
army  of  above  20,000  men,  to  the  astonishment  of  Eu- 
rope, was  completed  in  a  few  weeks.  Three  thousand 
men,  under  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  were  sent  over  to 
secure  Ostend:  Some  regiments  were  recalled  from  the 
French  service:  A  fleet  was  fitted  out  with  great  dili- 
gence :  And  a  quadruple  alliance  was  projected  between 
England,  Holland,  Spain,  and  the  emperor. 

But  these  vigorous  measures  received  a  sudden 
damp  from  a  passionate  address  of  the  lower  house ;  in 
which  they  justified  all  their  past  proceedings  that  had 
given  disgust  to  the  king ;  desired  tq  be  acquainted  with 
the  measures  taken  by  him ;  prayed  him  to  dismiss  evil 
counsellors ;  and  named  in  particular  the  duke  of  Lauder- 
dale, on  whose  removal  they  strenuously  insisted.  The 
king  told  them,  that  their  address  was  so  extravagant,  that 
he  was  not  willing  speedily  to  give  it  the  answer  which  it 
deserved.  And  he  began  again  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  pro- 
posals of  Lewis,  who  offered  him  great  sums  of  money,  if 
he  would  consent  to  France's  making  an  advantageous 
peace  with  the  allies. 

Temple,  thousrh  pressed  by  the  king,  refused  to  have 
any  concern  in  so  dishonourable  a  negotiation :  But  he  in- 
forms us,  that  the  king  said,  there  was  one  article  proposed^ 
which  so  incensed  him,  that,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  should 
pever  forget  it.  Sir  William  goes  no  farther;  but  the 
editor  of  his  works,  the  famous  Dr.  Swift,  says,  that  the 
French,  before  they  would  agree  to  any  payment,  required 
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MS  a  preliminary,  that  the  king  should, engage  never  to  CHAP. 
keep  above  8000  regular  troops  in  Great  Britain.*   Charles  •Jj^^^Zj^ 
broke  into  a  passion.    ^^  Cod's  fish,"  said  he,  his  usual  oath,     |^^|^ 
"  does  my  brother  of  France  think  to  serve  me  thus  ?  Are 
'^  all  his  promises  to  make  me  absolute  master  of  my  people 
^^  «ome  to  this  i  Or  does  he  think  that  a  thing  to  be  done 
^'  with  eight  thousand  men  ? 

Van  Beverning  was  the  Dutch  ambassador  at  Nime- 
guen,  a  man  of  great  authority  with  the  States.  He  was 
eager  for  peace,  and  was  persuaded,  that  the  reluctance  of 
the  king,  and  the  jealousies  of  the  parliament,  would  for 
ever  disappoint  the  allies  in  their  hopes  of  succour  from 
England.  Orders  were  sent  him  by  the  States  to  go  to  the 
French  king  at  Ghent,  and  to  concert  the  terms  of  a  general 
treaty,  as  well  as  procure  a  present  truce  for  six  weeks. 
The  terms  agreed  on  were  much  worse  for  the  Spaniards 
than  those  which  had  been  planned  by  the  king  and  the 
prince  of  Orange.  Six  towns,  some  of  them  of  no  great 
importance,  were  to  be  restored  to  them:  But  Ypres, 
Conde,'  Valenciennes,  and  Toumay,  in  which  consisted 
the  chief  strength  of  their  frontier,  were  to  remain  with 
France. 

Great  murmurs  arose  in  England  when  it  was  known 
that  Flanders  was  to  l^  left  in  so  defenceless  a  condition. 
The  chief  complaints  were  levelled  against  the  king, 
who,  by  his  concurrence  first,  by  his  favour  afterwards, 
and  by  his  delays  at  lasl,  had  raised  the  power  of 
France  to  such  an  enormous  height,  that  it  threatened  the 
general  liberties  of  Europe.  Charles,  uneasy  under  these 
imputations,  dreading  the  consequence  of  losing  the  affec- 
tions of  his  subjects,  and  perhaps  disgusted  with  the  secret 
article  prof>osed  by  France,  began  to  wish  heartily  for 
war,  which,  he  hoped,  would  have  restored  him  to  his  an- 
cient popularity. 

An  opportunity  unexpectedly  offered  itself  for  his  dis- 
playing these  new  dispositions.  While  the  ministers  at 
Nimeguen  were  concerting  the  terms  of  a  geixeral  treaty, 
the  marquis  de  Balbaces,  the  Spanish  ambassador  asked 
the  ambassadors  of  France  at  what  time  France  intended 

a  To  wit,  3000  men  for  Scotlandi  and  the  asaal  guards  and  gairiaons  in  Ea|^ 
Tand,  amounting  to  near  5000  hieo^    ^ir  J.  Dairy  mple*s  App.  p.  161. 
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to  restore  the  six  towns  in  Flanders.  They  made  no 
difficulty  in  declaring  that  the  king,  their  master,  being 
obliged  to  see  an  entire  restitution  made  to  the  Swedes  of 
all  they  had  lost  in  the  war,  could  not  evacuate  these 
towns  till  that  crown  had  received  satisfaction ;  and  that 
this  detention  of  places  was  the  only  means  to  induce  the 
powers  of  the  north  to  accept  of  the  peace. 

The  States  immediately  gave  the  king  intelligence  of 
a  pretension,  which  might  be  attended  with  such  danger- 
ous consequences.  The  king  was  both  surprised  and 
angry.  He  immediately  despatched  Temple  to  concert 
with  the  States  vigorous  measures  for  opposing  France. 
Temple  in  six  days  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  Lewis 
was  obliged  to  declare,  within  sixteen  days  after  the  date, 
that  he  would  presently  evacuate  the  towns  :  And  in  case 
of  his  refusal,  Holland  was  bound  to  continue  the  war, 
and  England  to  declare  immediately  against  France,  in 
conjunction  with  the  whole  confederacy. 

Ai.L  these  warlike  measures  were  so  ill  seconded  hy 
the  parliament,  where  even  the  French  ministers  were 
suspected,  with  reason,*  of  carrying  on  some  intrigues^ 

a  Sip  John  Dalrymplc,  in  his  Appcndix,ha8  given  us,  from  BariHon's  des- 
patches ill  the  secretaiT's  office  at  Pans,  a  more  particular  detail  of  these  in- 
trigtics.  They  were  carried  on  with  lord  Russei,  lord  Hollis,  lord  Berkshire, 
the  duke  of  Burkingham,  Algernon  Sydney,  Montague,  Bulstrode,  col.Titus, 
sir  Edward  Harley,  bir  John  Baber,  sir  Roger  Hill,  Boscawen,  Littleton,  Powle, 
Harbord,  Hambden,  sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  Hotham,  Herbert,  and  some 
others  of  less  note.  Of  these  lord  Russei  and  lord  Mollis  alone  refused  lo  touch 
any  French  money :  All  the  others  received  presents  or  bribes  from  Baril- 
ton.  Bui  we  are  to  remark,  that  the  ptu-ty  views  of  these  men,  and  their  well 
founded  jealousies  of  the  king  and  duke,  engaged  them,  independently  of  the  mo- 
ney, into  the  same  measures  that  were  suggested  to  them  by  the  French  ambas- 
sador. The  intrigues  of  France,  therefore,  with  the  parliament,  were  a  mightj 
small  engine  in  the  political  machine.  Those  with  the  king,  which  have  always 
been  known,  were  of  infinitely  greater  consequence.  The  sums  distributed  to  all 
these  men,  excepting  Montague,  did  not  exceed  16,000  iK)unds  in  three  yeai-s  ; 
and  therefore  coiild  have  little  weight  in  the  two  houses,  especially  w  hen  oppo- 
sed to  the  influence  of  ihc  crown.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  ail  6ariUon*B  ilc^ 
jmtches,  a  great  anxiety  that  thy  parliament  should  never  be  assembled.  The  con- 
duct of  these  English  patriots  was  more  mean  than  criminal;  and  monsieur 
Courten  says,  that  two  hundred  thousand  lirres  employed  by  the  Spaniai*ds  and 
Germans,  would  hiive  more  influence  than  two  millions  distributed  by  France. 
See  Sir  J  l>alr\  mple^s  App.  p.  111.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  general,  and  1 
may  say  national,  rapje  e.\cited  by  the  late  discovery  of  this  secret  negotiation  ; 
chiefly  on  account  ot  Algernon  Sydney,  whom  the  blind  prejudices  of  party  hact 
exalted  into  a  hero.  His  ingratitude' and  bi*each  of  faith,  m  applying  for  the 
king's  pardon,  and  immediate^  on  his  return  entering  into  cabals  tor  rebellion, 
form  a  conduct  much  more  criminal  than  the  taking  of  French  gold  :  Yet  the 
former  circumstance  was  always  known,  and  always  disregarded.  But  every 
thing  connected  with  France  is  supposed,  in  England,  to  be  jjolluted  beyond  all 
possibiiiiy  of  expiation.  Even  lord  Russei,  whose  conduct  in  this  negotiation  was 
only  factious,  and  that  in  an  ordinary  degree,  is  imagined  to  be  dishonoured  by 
the  same  discovery. 
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that  th«  commons  renewed  their  former  jealousies  against  CHAP, 
the  king,  and  voted  the  army  immediately  to  be  disbanded*  y^>^^m^ 
The  king  by  a  me^ssage  represented  the  danger  of  dis-  ig^^g 
arming  before  peace  were  finally  concluded ;  and  he 
recommended  to  thei^  consideration,  whether  he  could 
honourably  fecall  his  forces  from  those  towns  in  Flanders, 
which  were  put  under  his  protection,  and  which  had  at 
present  no  other  means  of  defence.  The  commons  agreed 
to  prolong  the  term  with  regard  to  these  forces.  Every 
thing  indeed  in  Europe,  bore  the  appearance  of  war. 
France  had  positively  declared  that  she  would  not  evacu- 
ate the  six  towns  before  the  requisite  cession  was  mad^  to 
Sweden ;  and  her  honour  seemed  now  engaged  to  support 
that  declaration.  Spain  and  the  empire,  disgusted  with 
the  terms  of  peace  imposed  by  Holland,  saw  with  pleasure 
the  prospect  of  a  powerful  support  from  the  new  resolu- 
tions of  Charles.  Holland  itself,  encouraged  by  the  prince 
of  Orange  and  his  party,  was  not  displeased  to  find  that 
the  war  would  be  renewed  on  more  equal  terms.  The 
allied  army  under  that  prince  was  approaching  towards 
Mons,  then  blockaded  by  France.  A  considerable  body 
of  English,  under  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  ready  to 
join  him. 

Charles  usually  passed  a  great  part  of  his  time  in 
the  women's  apartments,  particularly  those  of  the  dutchess  , 

of  Portsmouth ;  where,  among  other  gay  company,  he  of- 
ten met  with  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  a  man  of 
polite  conversation,  who  was  admitted  into  all  the  ?imuse- 
ments  of  that  inglorious  but  agreeable  monarch.  It  was 
the  charms  of  this  sauntering,  easy  life,  which,  during  his 
later  years,  attached  Charles  to  his  mistresses.  By  the 
insinuations  of  Barillon,  and  the  dutchess  of  Portsmouth, 
an  order  was,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  procured,  which  in 
stantly  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  Europe.  One  Du 
Cros,  a  French  fugitive  monk,  was  sent  to  Temple,  di^ 
recting  him  to  apply  to  the  Swedish  ambassador,  and  per- 
suade him  not  to  insist  on  the  conditions  required  by 
France,  but  to  sacrifice  to  general  peace  those  interests  of  , 

Sweden.  Du  Cros,  who  had  secretly  received  instruc- 
tions from  Barillon,  published  every  where  in  Holland 
the  commission  with  which  he  was  intrusted;  and  all  men 
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CHAP,   took  the  alarm.     It  was  concluded  that  Charics's  sudden 
^^.^^^^,^^  alacrity  for  war  was  as  suddenly  extinguished,  and  that  na 
1078.      steady  measures  could  ever  be  taken  with  England.     The 
king  afterwards,  when  he  saw  Temple,   treated  this  im- 
portant matter  in  raillery;  and  ssrad,  laughing,  that  the 
rogue  Du  Cros  had  outwitted  thent  all. 

The  negotiations,  however,  at  Nimeguen  still  con- 
tinued ;  and  the  French  ambassadors  spun  out  the  time, 
till  the  morning  of  the  critical  day,  which,  by  the  late 
treaty  between  England  and  Holland,  was  to  determine 
whether  a  sudden  peace  or  a  long  war  were  to  have  place 
in  Christendom.  The  French  ambassadors  came  then  to 
Van  Beverning,  and  told  him,  that  they  had  received  or- 
ders to  consent  to  the  evacuation  of  the  towns,  and  imme- 
diately to  conclude  and  sign  the  peace.  Van  Beverning 
might  have  refused  compliance,  because  it  was  now  im- 
August  1.  possible  to  procure  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  Spain ; 
but  he  had  entertained  so  just  an  idea  of  the  fluctuations 
in  the  English  counsels,  and  was  so  much  alarmed  by  the 
l^te  commission  given  to  Du  Cros,  that  he  deemed  it 
fortunate  for  the  republic  to  finish  on  any  terms  a  dan- 
gepous  war,  where  they  were  likely  to  be  very  ill  supported. 
The  papers  were  instantly  drawn,  and  signed  by .  the 
ministers  of  France  and  Holland,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock  at  night.  By  this  treaty  France  secured 
the  possession  of  Franchecomte,  together  with  Cambray, 
Aire,  St.  Omers,  Valenciennes,  Tournay,  Ypres,  Bou- 
chaine,  Cassel,  &c.  and  restored  to  Spain  only  Charleroi, 
Courtrai,  Oudenard,  Aeth,  Ghent,  and  Limbourg. 

Next  day  Temple  received  an  express  from  England, 
which  brought  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  lately  con* 
eluded  with  the  States,  together  with  |  orders  immediately 
to  proceed  to  the  exchange  of  them.  Charles  was  now 
returned  to  his  former  inclinations  for  war  with  France. 
Van  Beverning  was  loudly  exclaimed  against  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  allies  at  Nimeguen,  especially  those 
of  Brandenburgh  and  Denmark,  whose  masters  were 
obliged,,  by  the  treaty,  to  restore  all  their  acquisitions. 
The  ministers  of  Spain  and  the  emperor  were  sullen  and 
^  disgusted ;  and  all  men  hoped  that  the  States,  importuned 
and  encouraged  by  continual  solicitations  from  England, 
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would  disavow  their  ambassador  and  renew  the  war.  The    chap. 
prince  of  Orange  even  took  an  extraordinary  step  in  order    ^"^^^• 
to  engage  them  to  that  measure;  or  perhaps  to  give  vent      jgyg 
to  his  own  Spleen  and  resentment.    The  day  after  signing 
the  peace  at  Nimeguen,  he  attacked  the  French  army  at 
St.  Dennis,  near  Mons :  and  gained  some  advantages  over 
Luxembourg,  who  rested  secure  on  the  faith  of  the  treat}', 
and  concluded  the  war  to  be  finished.     The  prince  knew, 
at  least  had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  peace  was  signed, 
though  it  had  not  been  formally  notified  to  him ;  and  he 
here  sacrificed  wantonly,  without  a  proper  motive,  the 
lives  of  many  brave  men  on  both  sides,  who  fell  in  this 
sharp  and  well  contested  action. 

Hyde  was  sent  over  with  a  view  of  persuading  the 
States  to  disavow  Van  Beveming ;  and  the  king  promised 
that  England,  if  she  might  depend  on  Holland,  would  im- 
mediately declare  war,  and  would  pursue  it,  till  France 
were  reduced  to  reasonable  conditions.  Charles  at  pre- 
sent went  farther  than  words.  He  hurried  on  the  emljar- 
kadon  of  his  army  for  Flanders ;  and  all  his  preparations 
wore  a  hostile  appearance.  But  the  States  had  been  too 
often  deceived  to  trust  him  any  longer.  They  ratified 
the  treaty  signed  at  Nimeguen ;  and  all  the  other  powers 
of,  Europe  were  at  last,  after  much  clamour  and  many 
.disgusts,  obliged  to  accept  of  the  terms  prescribed  to 
them. 

Lewis  had  now  reached  the  height  of  that  glory  which 
ambition  can  afford.  His  ministers  and  negotiators  ap-  Peace  of 
peared  as  much  superior  to  those  of  all  Europe  in  the  ^""^Stten. 
cabinet,  as  his  generals  and  armies  had  been  experienced 
in  the  field.  A  successful  war  had  been  carried  on  against 
an  alliance,  composed  of  the  greatest  potentates  in  Eu- 
rope. Considerable  conquests  had  been  made,  and  his 
territories  enlarged  on  every  side.  An  advantageous 
peace  was  at  la?t  concluded,  where  he  had  given  the  law. 
The  allies  were  so  enraged  against  each  other,  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  cement  soon  in  a  new  confederacy.  And 
thus  he  had,  during  some  years,  a  real  prospect  of  attain- 
ing the  monarchy  of  Europe,  and  of  exceeding  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne,  perhaps  equalling  that  of  ancient  Rome. 
Had  England  continued  much  longer  in  the  same  condi- 
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tioD)  and  under  the  same  government,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  that  he  could  have  failed  of  his  purpose. 

In  proportion  as  these  circumstances  exalted  the 
French,  they  excited  indignation  among  the  English,  whose 
animosity,  roused  by  terror,  mounted  to  a  great  height 
against  that  rival  nation.  Instead  of  taking  the  lead  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  Charles,  they  thought  had,  contrary  to 
his  own  honour  and  interest,  acted  a  part  entirely  subser- 
vient to  the  common  enemy  ;  and  in  all  his  measures  had 
either  no  project  at  all,  or  such  as  was  highly  criminal  and 
dangerous.  While  Spain,  Holland,  the  emperor,  the 
princes  of  Germany,  called  aloud  on  England  to  lead  them 
to  victory  and  to  liberty,  and  conspired  to  raise  her  to  a 
station  more  glorious  than  she  had  ever  before  attained  ; 
her  king,  from  mean  pecuniary  motives,  had  secretly  sold 
his  alliance  to  Lewis,  and  was  bribed  into  an  interest  con- 
trary to  that  of  his  people.  His  active  schemes,  in 
conjunction  with  France,  were  highly  pernicious ;  his  neu- 
trality was  equally  ignominious ;  and  the  jealous  refractory 
behaviour  of  the  parliament,  though  in  itself  dangerous, 
was  the  only  remedy  for  so  many  greater  ills,  with  which 
the  public,  from  the  misguided  counsels  of  the  king,  was 
so  nearly  threatened.  Such  were  the  dispositions  of  men^s 
minds  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  :  And 
these  dispositions  naturally  prepared  the  way  for  the  events 
which  followed. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which 
we  left  in  some  disorder,  after  the  suppression  of  the  in- 
surrection in  1666.  The  king,  who  at  that  time  endea- 
voured to  render  himself  popular  in  England,  adopted  like 
measures  in  Scotland,  and  he  intrusted  the  government 
into  the  hands  chiefly  of  Twetldale  and  sir  Robert  Mur- 
ray, men  of  prudence  and  moderation.  These  ministers 
made  it  their  principal  object  to  compose  the  religious  dif- 
ferences, which  ran  high,  and  for  which  scarcely  any  mod- 
ern nation  but  the  Dutch  had  as  yet  found  the  proper 
remedy.  As  vigour  and  restraint  had  failed  of  success 
in  Scotland,  a  scheme  of  comprehension  \yas  tried;  by 
which  it  was  intended  to  diminish  greatly  the  authority  of 
bishops,  to  abolish  their  negative  voice  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  to  leave  them  little  more  than  the  right  of  pre- 
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cecjency   among  the   presbyters.     But   the  presbyterian    CHAP. 
zealots    entertained  great  jealousy  against  this   scheme.  ^^^^L,^J. 
They  remembered  that,  by  such  gradual  steps,  king  James      jg^g 
had   endeavoured  to  introduce  episcopacy.     Should  the 
ears  and  eyes  of  men  be  once  reconciled  to  the  name  and 
habit  of  bishops,  the  whole  power  of  the  function,  they 
dreaded,  would  soon  follow  :    The  least  communication 
with  unlawful  and  antichristian  institutions  ihey  esteemed 
dangerous  and  criminal :    Touch  not^  taste  ?iot^  handle  not; 
this  cry  went  out  amongst  them  :   And  the  king's  ministers 
at  last  perceived  that  they  should  prostitute  the  dignity  of 
government,  by  making  advances,  to  which  the  malcon- 
tents were  determined  not  to  correspond. 

The  next  project  adopted  was  that  of  indulgence.  In 
prosecution  of  this  scheme,  the  most  popular  of  the  ex- 
pelled preachers,  without  requiring  any  terms  of  subttiis* 
sion  to  the  established  religion,  Were  settled  in  vacant 
churches  ;  and  small  salaries  of  about  twenty  pounds  a- 
year  iyere  offered  to  the  rest,  till  they  should  otherwise  be 
provided  for.  These  last  refused  the  king's  bounty,  which 
they  dbnsidered  as  the  wages  of  a  criminal  silence.  Even 
the  former  soon  repented  their  compliance.  The  people, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  them  rail  against  their 
superiors,  and  preach  to  the  times,  as  they  termed  it, 
deemed  their  sermons  languid  and  spiritless,  when  depri- 
ved of  these  ornaments.  Their  usual  gifts,  they  thought, 
had  left  thena,  on  account  of  their  religion,  which  was 
stigmatized  as  erastianism.  They  gave  them  the  appella- 
tion, not  of  ministers  of  Christ,  but  of  the  king*s  curates  ; 
as  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  were  commonly 
denominated  the  bishop* s  puratesr  The  preachers  them- 
selves returned  in  a  little  time  to  their  former  practices, 
by  which  they  hoped  to  regain  their  former  dominion  over  • 
the  minds  of  men.  The  conventicles  multiplied  daily  in 
the  west :  The  clergy  of  the  established  qhurch  were  in- 
sulted :  The  laws  were  neglected  :  The  covenanters  even 
met  daily  in  arms  at  their  places  of  worship  :  And  though 
they  usually  dispersed  themselves  after  divine  service,  yet 
the  government  took  a  just  alarm  at  seeing  men,  who  were 
so  entirely  governed  by  their  seditious  teachers,  dare  to 
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CHAP,   set  authority  at  defiance,  and,  during  a  time  of  full  peace, 

to  put  themselves  in  a  military  posture. 


1678,  There  was  here,  it  is  apparent,  in  the  political  body^ 

a  disease  dangerous  and  inveterate ;  and  the  government 
had  tried  every  remedy,  but  the  true  one,  to  allay  and 
correct  it.  An  unlimited  toleration^  after  sects  have  di£r 
fused  themselves,  and  are  strongly  rooted,  is  the  only 
expedient  which  can  allay  their  fervour,  and  make  the  civil 
union  acquire  a  superiority  above  religious  distinctions. 
But  as  the  operations  of  this  regimen  are  commonly  gra- 
dual, and  at  first  imperceptible,  vulgar  politicians  are  apt, 
for  that  reason,  to  have  recourse  to  more  hasty  and  more 
dangerous  remedies.  It  is  observable  too,  that  these  non- 
conformists, in  Scotland,  neither  oflFered  nor  demanded 
toleration ;  but  laid  claim  to  an  entire  superiority,  and  to 
the  exercise  of  extreme  rigour  against  their  adversaries. 
The  covenant,  which  they  idolized,  was  a  persecuting,  as 
well  as  a  seditious  band  of  confederacy ;  and  the  govern- 
ment, instead  of  treating  them  like  madmen,  who  should 
be  soothed,  and  flattered,  and  deceived  into  tranquillity, 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  a  rigid  obedience,  and  were 
too  apt,  from  a  mistaken  policy,  to  retaliate  upon  the  dis- 
senters, who  had  erred  from  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 

Amidst  these  disturbances,  a  new  parliament  was  as- 
sembled at  Edinburgh  ;*•  and  Lauderdale  was  sent  down 
commissioner.  The  zealous  presbyterians,  who  were  the 
chief  patrons  of  liberty,  were  too  obnoxious  to  resist,  with 
any  success,  the  measures  of  government ;  and  in  parlia** 
ment  the  tide  still  ran  strongly  in  favour  of  monarchy. 
The  commissioner  had  such  influence  as  to  get  two  acts 
passed,  which  were  of  great  consequence  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  By  the  one,  it 
was  declared,  that  the  tsettling  of  all  things  with  regard  to 
the  external  government  of  the  church  was  a  right  of  the 
crown  :  That  whatever  related  to  ecclesiastical  meetings, 
matters,  and  persons,  was  to  be  ordered  according  to  such 
directions  as  the  king  should  send  to  his  privy  council  : 
And  that  these,  being  published  by  them,  should  have  the 
force  of  laws-     The  other  act  regarded  the  militia,  which 
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the  king,  by  his  own  authority,  had  two  years  before    chap. 
established,  instead  of  the  army,  which  was  disbanded.  ^^^^.^^ 
By  this  act  the  nulitia  was  settled  to  the  number  of  22,000      ^^^g, 
men,  who   were  to  be  constantly  armed  and   regularly 
disciplined.    And  it  was  farther  enacted,  that  these  troops 
should  be  held  in  readiness  to  march  into  England,  Ire« 
land,  or  any  part  of  the  king's  dominions,  for  any  cause 
in  which  his  majesty's  authority,  power,  or  greatness,  was 
concerned;  on  receiving  orders,  not  from  the  king  him- 
self, but  from  the  privy  council  of  Scotland. 

Lauderdale  boasted  extremely  of  his  services  in 
.  procuring  these  two  laws.  The  king  by  the  former  was 
rendered  absolute  master  of  the  church,  and  might  legally,' 
by  his  edict  reestablish,  if  he  thought  proper,  the  catholic 
religion  in  Scodand.  By  the  latter,  he  saw  a  powerful 
force  ready  at  his  call :  He  had  even  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  disguise  his  orders  under  the  name  of  the 
privy  council;  and  in  case  of  failure  in  his  enterprises, 
tould  by  such  a  pretence,  apologize  for  his  conduct  to  the 
parliament  of  England.  But  in  proportion  as  these  laws 
Were  agreeable  to  the  king,  they  gave  alarm  to  the  English 
eonimons,  and  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  redoubled 
attacks  which  they  made  upon  Lauderdale.  These 
attacks,  however,  served  only  to  fortify  him  in  his  interest 
with  th^  king;  and  though  it  is  probable  that  the  militia 
of  Scotland,  during  the  divided  state  of  that  kingdom, 
would,  if  matters  had  come  to  extremities,  have  been  of 
little  service  against  England;  yet  did  Charles  regard 
the  credit  of  it  as  a  considerable  support  to  his  authority : 
And  Lauderdale,  by  degrees,  became  the  prime,  or  rather 
sole  minister  for  Scotland.  The  natural  indolence  of  the 
king  disposed  him  to  place  entire  confidence  in  a  man  . 
who  had  so  far  extended  the  royal  prerogative,  and  who 
was  still  disposed  to  render  it  absolutely  uncontrollable. 

IiJ  a  subsequent  session  of  the  same  parliament,*  a 
severe  law  was  enacted  against  conventicles.  Ruinous 
fines  were  imposed  both  on  the  preachers  and  hearers, 
even  if  the  meetings  had  been  in  houses,  but  field  con- 
venticles  were   subjected  to  the   penalty  of  death,  and 
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CHAP,  confiscation  of  goods :  Four  hundred  marks  Scotch  were 
*"  '  offered  as  a  reward  to  those  who  should  seize  the  crimin- 
1678.  ^^^ '  ^^^  ^^^y  were  indemnified  for  any  slaughter  which 
they  might  commit  in  the  execution  of  such  an  under- 
taking. And  as  it  was  found  difficult  to  get  evidence 
against  these  conventicles,  however  numerous,  it  was 
enacted  by  another  law,  that  whoever,  being  required 
by  the  council,  refused  to  give  information  upon  oath, 
should  be  punished  by  arbitrary  fines,  by  imprisonment, 
or  by  banishment  to  the  plantations.  Thus  all  persecution 
naturally,  or  rather  necessarily,  adopts  the  iniquities,  as 
.  well  as  rigours,  of  the  inquisition.  What  a  considerable 
part  of  the  society  consider  as  their  duty  and  honour, 
and  even  many  of  the  opposite  party  are  apt  to  regard 
with  compassion  and  indulgence,  can  by  no  other  expe- 
dient be  subjected  to  such  severe  penalties  as  the  natural 
sentiments  of  mankind  appropriate  only  to  the  greatest 
crimes. 

Though  Lauderdale  found  this  ready  compliance 
in  the  parliament,  a  party  was  formed  against  him,  of 
which  duke  Hamilton  was  the  head.  This  nobleman, 
with  Tweddale  and  others,  went  to  London,  and  applied 
to  the  king,  who,  during  the  present  depression,  and 
insignificance  of  parliament,  was  alone  able  to  correct 
the  abuses  of  Lauderdale's  administration.  But  even 
their  complaints  to  him  might  be  dangerous;  and  all 
approaches  of  truth  to  the'  throne  were  barred  by  the 
ridiculous  law  against  leasing-making ;  a  law  which  seems 
to  have  been  extorted  by  the  ancient  nobles,  in  order  to 
protect  their  own  tyranny,  oppression,  and  injustice. 
Great  precautions,  therefore,  were  used  by  the  Scottish 
malcontents  in  their  representation  to  the  king ;  but  no 
redress  was  obtained.  Charles  loaded  them  with  caresses, 
and  continued  Lauderdale  in  his  authority. 

A  VERY  bad,  at  least  a  severe  use  was  made  of  this 
authority.  The  privy  council  dispossessed  twelve  gentle- 
men or  noblemen  of  their  houses  ;^  which  were  converted 
into  so  many  garrisons,  established  for  the  suppression  of 
conventicles.     The  nation,  it  was  pretended,  was  really, 
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on  account  of  these  religious  assemblies,  in  a  state  of  war ;    CHAP, 
and  by  the  ancient  law,  the  king,  in  such  an  emergence,  ^^^1^^ 
was  empowered  to  place  a  garrison  in  any  house  where      1575, 
he  should  judge  it  expedient. 

It  were  endless  to  recount  every  act  of  violence  and 
arbitrary  authority  exercised  during  Lauderdale's  ad- 
ministration. All  the  lawyers  were  put  from  the  bar, 
nay  banished,  by  the  king's  order,  twelve  miles  from  the 
capital,  and  by  that  means  the  whole  justice  of  the  king- 
dom was  suspended  for  a  year ;  till  these  lawyers  were 
brought  to  declare  it  as  their  opinion,  that  all  appeals  to 
parliament  were  illegal.  A  letter  was  procured  from  the 
king,  for  expelling  twelve  of  the  chief  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh,  and  declaring  them  incapable  of  all  public 
oflSce,  though  their  only  crime  had  been  their  want  of 
compliance  with  Lauderdale.  The  boroughs  of  Scotland 
have  a  privilege  of  meeting  once  a  year  by  their  deputies, 
in  order  to  consider  the  state  of  trade,  and  make  bylaws 
for  its  regulation :  In  this  convention  a  petition  was  voted, 
complaining  of  some  late  acts,  which  obstructed  com- 
merce, and  praying  the  king  that  he  would  empower  his  * 
commissioner,  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  to  give 
his  assent  for  repealing  them.  For  this  presumption,  as  it 
was  called,  several  of  the  members  were  fined  and  im- 
prisoned. One  More,  a  member  of  parliament,  having 
moved  in  the  house,  that,  in  imitation  of  the  English 
parliament,  no  bill  should  pass  except  after  three  read- 
ings ;  he  was,  for  this  pretended  offence,  immediately  sent 
to  prison  by  the  commissioner. 

The  private  deportment  of  Lauderdale  was  as  in- 
solent and  provoking  as  his  public  administratioh  was 
violent  and  tyrannical.  Justice  likewise  was  universally 
perverted  by  faction  and  interest :  And  from  the  great 
rapacity  of  that  duke,  and  still  more  of  his  dutchess,  all 
offices  and  favours  were  openly  put  to  sale.  IvTo  one  was 
allowed  to  approach  the  throne  who  was  not  dependent 
on  him ;  and  no  remedy  could  be  hoped  for  or  obtained 
against  his  manifold  oppressions.  The  case  of  Mitchel 
shows  that  this  minister  was  as  much  destitute  of  truth 
and  honour,  as  of  lenity  and  justice. 
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CHAP.  MiTCttEL  was  a  desperate  fanatic,  and  had  entertained 

^^^pCZl,  *  resolution  of  assassinating  Sharpe,  archbishop  of.  St* 
Andrews,  .who,  by  his  former  apostasy  and  subsequent 
rigour,  had  rendered  himself  extremely  odious  to  the 
covenanters.  In  the  year  1668,  Mitchel  fired  a  pistol  at 
the  primate^  as  he  was  sitting  in  his  coach ;  but  the  bishop 
of  Orkney  stepping  into  the  coach,  happened  to  stretch  out 
his  arm,  which  intercepted  the  ball,  and  was  much  shat- 
tered by  it.  This  happened  in  the  principal  street  of  the 
city ;  but  so  generally  was  the  archbishop  hated,  that  the 
assassin  was  allowed  peaceably  to  walk  off;  and  having 
turned  a  street  ot  two,  and  thrown  oflF  a  wig,  which  dis- 
guised him,  he  immediately  appeared  in  public,  and  re- 
mained altogether  unsuspected.  Some  years  after,  Sharpc 
remarked  one,  who  seemed  to  eye  him  very  eagerly ;  and 
being  still  anxious  lest  an  attempt  of  assassination  should 
be  renewed,  he  ordered  the  man  to  be  seized  and  ex- 
amined. Two  loaded  pistols  were  found  upon  him ;  and 
as  he  was  now  concluded  to  be  the  author  of  the  former 
attempt,  Sharpe  promised,  that,  if  he  would  confess  his 
guilt,  he  should  be  dismissed  without  any  punishment. 
Mitchel  (for  the  conjecture  was  just)  was  so  credulous  as 
to  believe  him ;  but  was  immediately  produced  before  the 
council  by  the  faithless  primate.  The  council,  having  no 
proof  against  him,  but  hoping  to  involve  the  whole  body 
of  covenanters  in  this  odious  crime,  solemnly  renewed  th^ 
promise  of  pardon,  if  he  would  make  a  full  discovejf^^ 
and  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  them,  whei>  ^ 
found,  upon  his  confession,  that  only  one  person,  »^'  -j'was 
now  dead,  had  been  acquainted  with  his  blood  jmrpose. 
Mitchel  was  then  carried  before  a  court  c  judicature, 
and  required  to  renew  his  confession;  br  oeing  appre- 
hensive, lest,  though  a  pardon  for  life  b''  :  been  promised 
him,  other  corporal  punishment  might  aI  be  inflicted,  he 
refused  compliance,  and  was  sent  bac?  jJ  prison.  He  was 
next  examined  before  the  council,  under  pretence  of  his 
being  concerned  in  the  insurrection  at  Pentland;  and 
though  no  proof  appeared  against  him,  he  was  put  to  the 
question,  and,  contrary  to  the  most  obvious  principles  of 
equity,  was  urged  to  accuse  himself.  He  endured  the 
torture  with  singular  resolution,  and  continued  obstinate 
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in  die  denial  of  a  crime,  of  which,  it  is  believed^  he  really  CHAP, 
was  not  guilty.  Instead  of  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  was  ~~X^' 
sent  to  the  Bass,  a  very  high  rock,  surrounded  by  the  sea;  ig^g^ 
at  this  time  converted  into  a  state  prison,  and  full  of  the 
unhappy  covenanters.  He  there  remained  in  great  misery, 
loaded  with  irons,  till  the  year  1677,  when  it  was  resolved, 
by  some  new  examples,  to  strike  a  fresh  terror  into  the 
persecuted,  but  still  obstinate  enthusiasts.  Mitchel  was 
then  brought  before  a  court  of  judicature,  and  put  upon 
his  trial  for  an  attempt  to  assassinate  an  archbishop  and  a 
privy  counsellor.  His  former  confession  was  pleaded 
against  him,  and  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  duke 
of  Lauderdale,  lord  commissioner,  lord  Hatton  his  brother, 
tfie  earl  of  Rothes,  and  the  primate  himself.  Mitchel, 
besides  maintaining  that  the  privy  council  was  no  court  of 
judicature,  and  that  a  confession  before  them  was  not 
judicial,  asserted,  that  he  had  been  engaged  to  make  that 
confession  by  a  solemn  promise  of  pardon.  The  four 
privy  counsellors  denied  upon  oath  that  any  such  promise 
had  ever  been  given.  The  prisoner  then  desired  that  the 
council  books  might  be  produced  in  court;  and  even 
offered  a  copy  of  that  day's  proceedings  to  be  read ;  but 
the  privy  counsellors  maintained,  that,  after  they  had 
made  oath,  no  farther  proof  could  be  admitted ;  and  that 
the  books  of  council  contained  the  king's  secrets,  which 
were  on  no  account  to  be  divulged.  They  were  not  pro- 
bably aware,  when  they  swore,  that  the  clerk,  having 
engrossed  the  promise  of  pardon  in  the  narrative  of 
Mitchel's  confession,  the  whole  minute  had  been  signed 
by  the  chancellor,  and  that  the  proofs  of  their  perjury 
were  by  that  means  committed  to  record.  Though  the 
prisoner  was  condemned,  Lauderdale  was  still  inclined 
to  pardon  him;  but  the  unrelenting  primate  rigorously 
insisted  upon  his  execution;  and  said,  that  if  assassins 
remained  unpunished,  his  life  must  be  exposed  to  perpe- 
tual danger.  Mitchel  was  accordingly  executed  at  Edin- 
burgh in  January  1678.  Such  a  complication  of  cruelty 
and  treachery  shows  the  character  of  those  ministers  to 
whom  the  king  had,  at  this  time,  intrusted  the  government 
of  Scotland. 
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CHAP.  Lauderdale's  administration,  besides  the  iniquities 

y^^^^^^^J^  arising  from  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  the  still 
167S.  greater  iniquities  inseparable  from  all  projects  of  perse- 
cution, was  attended  with  other  circumstances,  which  en* 
gaged  him  in  severe  and  arbitrary  measures.  An  absolute 
government  was  to  be  introduced,  which  on  its  com- 
mencement is  often  most  rigorous;  and  tyranny  M^as  still 
obliged,  for  want  of  military  power,  to  cover  itself  under 
an  appearanpe  of  law;  a  situation  which  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely awkward  in  its  motions,  and,  by  provoking  oppo- 
sition, extended  the  violence  of  its  oppressions. 

The  rigours  exercised  against  conventicles,  instead  of 
breaking  the  spirit  of  the  fanatics,  had  tended  only,  as  is 
usual,  to  render  them  more  obstinate,  to  increase  the  fer- 
vour of  their  zeal,  to  link  them  more  closely  together, 
and  to  inflame  them  against  the  established  hierarchy. 
The  commonalty,  almost  every  where  in  the  south,  parti- 
cularly in  the  western  counties,  frequented  conventicles 
without  reserve ;  and  the  gentry,  though  they  themselves 
commonly  abstained  from  these  illegal  places  of  worship, 
connived  at  this  irregularity  in  their  inferiors.  In  order 
to  interest  the  former  on  the  side  of  the  persecutors,  a 
bond  or  contract  was,  by  order  of  the  privy  council,  ten- 
dered to  the  landlords  in  the  west,  by  which  they  were  to 
engage  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  tenants;,  and  in 
case  any  tenant  frequented  a  conventicle,  the  landlord  was 
to  subject  himself  to  the  same  fine  as  could  by  law  be  ex- 
acted from  the  delinquent.  It  was  ridiculous  to  give 
sanction  to  laws  by  voluntary  contracts  :  It  was  iniquitous 
to  make  one  man  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  another : 
It  was  illegal  to  impose  such  hard  conditions  upon  men, 
who  had  nowise  offended.  For  these  reasons,  the  greater 
part  of  the  gentry  refused  to  sign  these  bonds ;  and  Lau- 
derdale, enraged  at  this  opposition,  endeavoured  to  break 
thei^  spirit  by  expedients  which  were  still  more  unusual 
and  more  arbitrarv. 

The  law  enacted  against  conventicles,  had  called  them 
seminaries  of  rebellion.  This  expression,  which  was  no- 
thing but  a  flourish  of  rhetoric,  Lauderdale  and  the  privy 
council  were  willing  to  understand  in  a  literal  sense ;  and 
because  the  western  counties  abounded  in  conventicles. 
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diough  otherwise  in  profound  peace,  they  pretended  that  CHAP, 
these  counties  were  in  a  state  of  actual  war  and  rebellion,  i^p^^^^- 
They  made  therefore  an  agreement  with  some  highland  j^yp. 
chieftains  to  call  out  their  clans,  to  the  number  of  8000 
men :  To  these  they  joined  the  guards,  and  the  militia  of 
Angus :  And  they  sent  the  whole  to  live  at  free  quarters  ^ 
upon  the  lands  of  such  as  had  refused  the  bpnds  illegally 
required  of  them.  The  obnoxious  counties  were  the 
most  populous  and  most  industrious  in  Scotland.  The 
highlanders  were  the  people  most  disorderly  and  the  least 
civilized.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  havoc  and  destruc- 
tion which  ensued.  A  multitude,  not  accustomed  to  dis- 
cipline, averse  to  the  restraint  of  laws,  trained  up  in 
rapine  and  violence,  were  let  loose  amidst  those  whom 
they  were  taught  to  regard  as  enemies  to  their  prince  and 
to  their  religion.  Nothing  escaped  their  ravenous  hands : 
By  menaces,  by  violence,  and  sometimes  by  tortures,  m«i 
were  obliged  to  discover  their  concealed  wealth.  Neither 
age,  nor  sex,  nor  innocence,  afforded  protection :  And  the 
gentry,'  finding  that  even  those  who  had  been  most  com- 
pliant, and  who  had  subscribed  the  bonds,  were  equally 
exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  those  barbarians,  confirmed 
themselves  still  more  in  the  resolution  of  refusing  them. 
The  voice  of  the  nation  was  raised  against  this  enormous 
outrage ;  and  after  two  months'  free  quarter,  the  high- 
landers  were  sent  back  to  their  hills,  loaded  with  the 
spoils  and  execrations  of  the  west. 

Those  who  had  been  engaged  to  subscribe  the  bonds, 
could  find  no  security  but  by  turning  out  such  tenants  as 
they  suspected  of  an  inclination  to  conventicles,  and 
thereby  depopulating  their  estates.  To  increase  the 
misery^  of  these  unhappy  farmers,  the  council  enacted, 
that  none  should  be  received  any  where,  or  allowed  a 
habitation,  who  brought  not  a  certificate  of  his  conformity 
from  the  parish  minister.  That  the  obstinate  and  refrac- 
tory might  not  escape  farther  persecution,  a  new  device 
was  fallen  upon.  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  any  man, 
who  should  go  before  a  magistrate,  and  swear  that  he 
thought  himself  an  danger  from  another,  might  obtain  a 
writ  of  laxo  burrows^  as  it  is  called ;  by  which  the  latter 
was  bound,  under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  and  out- 
VoL.  VII.  H 
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CHAP.  Uwry,  to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour.  Lauder- 
^^^'  dale  etitertained  the  absurd  notion  of  making  the  king  sue 
I67g.  P^  writs  of  law  burrows  against  his  subjects.  On  this 
pretence,,  the  refusers  of  the  bonds  were  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  council,  and  were  required  to  bind 
themselves,  under  the  penalty  of  two  years'  rent,  neither 
to  f^-fequent  conventicles  themselves,  nor  allow  their  family 
and  tenants  to  be  present  at  those  unlawful  assemblies. 
Thus  chicanery  was  joined  to  tyranny ;  and  the  majesty 
of  the  king,  instead  of  being  exalted,  was  in  reality  pros- 
tituted ;  as  if  he  were  obliged  to  seek  the  same  securitjr, 
which  one  neighbour  might  require  of  another,. 

It  was  an  old  law,  but  seldom  executed,  that  a  man, 
who  was  accused  of  any  crime,  and  did  not  appear,  in 
order  to  stand  his  trial,  might  be  intercommunedj  that  is, 
he  might  be  publicly  outlawed ;  and  whoever  afterwards, 
either  on  account  of  business,  relation,  nay  charity,  had 
the  least  intercourse  with  him,  was  subjected  to  the  same 
penalties  as  could  by  law  be  inflicted  on  the  criminal  him- 
self. .  Several  writs  of  intercommuning  were  now  issued 
against  the  hearers  and  preachers  in  conventicles ;  and  by 
this  severe  and  even  absurd  law,  crimes  and  guilt  went 
on  multiplying  in  a  geometrical  proportion.  Where  laws 
themselves  are  so  violent,  it  is  no  wonder  that  an  adminis- 
tration should  be  tyrannical. 

Lest  the  cry  of  an  oppressed  people  should  reach  the 
throne,  the  council  forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  all  no- 
blemen or  gentlemen  of  landed  property  to  leave  the  king- 
dom: A  severe  edict,  especially  where  the  sovereign 
himself  resided  in  a  foreign  country,  Notwithstandiiq^ 
this  act  of  council,  Cassilis  first,  afterwards  Hamilton  and 
Twed^ale,  went  tc>  London,  and  laid  their  complaints  be- 
fore the  kingf  These  violent  proceedings  of  Lauderdale 
yrere  opposite  to  the  natural  temper  of  Charles ;  and  he 
immediately  issued  orders  for  discontinuing  the  bonds 
and  the  writs  of  law  burrows.  But  as  he  was  commonly 
litde  toucl^ed  with  what  lay  at  a  distance,  he  entertained 
not  the  proper  indignation  against  those  vrho  had  abused 
his  authority :  Even  while  he  retracted  these  oppressive 
measures,  he  was  prevailed  with  to  avow  and  praise 
theni,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  privy  coi^ncU- 
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This  proof  of  confidence  might  fortify  the   hands   of-  CHAP, 
the  ministry ;  but  the  king  ran  a  manifest  risk  of  los-  ^^^^^r^ 
ing  the  affections  of*  hb  subjects,  by  not  permitting  e^ett     isri. 
those  who  were  desirous  of  it,  to  distinguish  between 
him  and  their  oppressors. 

It  is  reported/  that  Charles,  after  a  full  hearing 
of  the  debates  concerning  the  Scottish  ail^irs,  said,  ^*  I 
^  perceive,  that  Lauderdale  has  been  guilty  of  many 
^^  bad  things  against  the  people  of  Scotland ;  but  I 
*'  cannot  find  that  he  has  acted  any  thing  contrary  to 
"  my  interest  :'*  A  sentiment  unworthy  of  a  sovereign ! 

During  the  absence  of  Hamilton  and  the  other  dis- 
contented lords,  the  king  dlowed  Lauderdale  to  summon 
a  convention  of  estates  at  Edinburgh.  This  assembly, 
besides  granting  some  money,  bestowed  applause  on  all 
Lauderdale's  administration,  and  in  their  addresses  to  the 
king  expressed  the  highest  contentment  and  satisfaction. 
But  these  instances  of  complaisance  had  the  contrary  effect 
in  England  from  what  was  expected  by  the  contrivers  of 
them.  All  men  there  concluded,  that  in  Scodand  the  very 
voice  of  liberty  was  totally  suppressed ;  and  tlukt,  by  the 
prevalence  of  tyranny,  grievances  were  so  riveted^  that  it 
was  become  dangerous  even  to  mention  them,  or  complain 
to  the  prince,  who  alone  was  able  to  redress  them*  From 
the  slavery  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  they  inferred 
the  arbitrary  disposition  of  the  king;  and  from  the  violence 
with  which  sovereign  power  was  there  exercised,  they  ap- 
prehended the  miseries  whkh  might  ensue  to  themselves 
upon  their  loss  of  liberty.  If  persecution,  it  was  asked^ 
by  a  protestant  church  could  be  carried  to  such  extremes, 
wh^  might  be  dreaded  from  the  prevalence  of  popery, 
which  had  ever,  in  all  ages,  made  open  profession  of  ex- 
terminating by  fire  and  sword  every  opposite  sect  or  com- 
munion? And  if  the  first  approaches  towards  unlimited 
authority  were  so  tyrannical,  how  dismal  its  final  estab- 
lishment ;  when  all  dread  of  opposition  should  at  last  be 
i:emoved  by  mercenary  armies,  and  all  sense  of  shame  by 
long  and  inveterate  habit  i 
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CHAP.  LXVII. 


The  popish  plot — Oates^s  narrattve^'-and  characttr'-'^oie* 
marCs  letters- — Godfrey* s  murder — General  consternation 
~  The  parliament-' Zeal  oftheparltament-^Btdloe^s  nar- 
rative — Accusation  of  Danby^-^IKs  impeachment'-^Dis^ 
solution  of  the  long  parliament — Its  character^^Trtal 
of  Coleman-'^f  Ireland — New  elections^^Duie  of  Mon- 
mouth— Duke  of  Tork  retires  to  Brussels-'^Nerv  par- 
liament— Danby^s  impeachment— '•Popish  plot-^'Net^ 
council — Limitations  on  a  popish  successor — BiH  of 
exclusion — Habeas  corpus  bill--*Prorogation  and  disso- 
lution of  the  parliament — Trial  and  execution  of  the  five 
Jesuits-^'^'And  of  Langhorne^ — Wakeman  acquitted- — 
^State  of  affairs  in  Scotland- — Bottle  of  Bet^wel  Bridge* 

CHAP.  THE  English  nation,  ever  since  the  fatal  Wgue 

^^^.^.^^with  France,  had  entertaincfd  violent  jealousies  against 
1678.  ^^  court ;  and  the  subsequent  measures  adopted  by  the 
king  had  tended  more  to  increase  than  cure  the  generad 
prejudices.  Some  mysterious  design  was  still  suspected 
in  every  enterprise  and  profession :  Arbitrary  power  and 
popery  were  apprehended  as  the  scope  of  all  projects: 
Each  breath  or  rumour  made  the  people  start  with  anxiety : 
Their  enemies,  they  thought,  were  in  their  very  bosom^ 
and  had  gotten  possession  of  their  sovereign's  confidence. 
While  in  this  timorous,  jealous  disposition,  the  cry  of  a 
plot  all  on  a  sudden  struck  dieir  ears  :  They  were  wakened 
from  their  slumber ;  and,  like  men  affrighted  and  in  the 
dark,  took  every  figure  for  a  spectre.  The  terror  of  each 
man  became  the  source  of  terror  to  another.  And  an 
universal  panic  being  diffused,  reason,  and  argument,  and 
common  sense,  and  common  humanity,  lost  all  influence 
over  them.  From  this  disposition  o£  men's  minds  we  are 
to  account  for  the  progress  of  the  popish  plot,  and  the 
Thepo-      credit  given  to  it;  an  event  which  would  otherwise  appear 
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nrodigious  and  altogether  mexplicable. 
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On  the  12ith  of  August,  one  Kirby,  a  chemist,  accosted  chap. 
the  king,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  park  :  "  Sir,"  said  he,  ^^^^ 
"  keep  within  the  company :  Your  enemies  have  a  design  ^^^ 
"  upon  your  life ;  and  you  may  be  shot  in  tMs  very  walk." 
Being  asked  the  reason  of  these  str^ge  speeches,  he  said, 
that  two  men,  called  Grove  and  Pickering,  had  engaged  to 
shoot  the  king,  and  sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's 
{diysician,  to  poison  him.  This  intelligence,  he  added, 
had  been  communicated  to  him  by  Tongue ;  whom  if  per* 
mitted,  he  would  introduce  to  his  majesty.  Tongue  was 
a  divine  of  the  church  of  England ;  a  man  active,  restless, 
fiill  of  projects,  void  ef  understanding.  He  brought 
papers  to  the  king,  which  contained  information  of  a  pl<yt, 
and  were  digesited  into  forty-three  articles.  The  king,  not 
having  leisure  to  peruse  them,  sent  them  to  the  treasurer, 
Danby,  and  ordered  the  two  informers  to  lay  the  business 
before  that  minister.  Tongue  confessed  to  Dabby,  that 
he  himself  had  not  drawn  the  papers,  that  they  had  been 
secretly  thrust  under  his  door,  and  th^t,  though  he  sus- 
pected, he  did  not  certainly  know,  who  was  the  authbn 
After  a  few  days  he  returned,  and  told  the  treasurer,  that 
his  suspicions,  he  found,  were  just;  and  that  the  author  of 
the  intelligence,  whom  he  had  met  twice  or  thrice  in  the. 
street,  had  acknowledged  the  whole  matter,  and  had  g|veti 
him  a  more  particular  account  of  the  conspiracy,  but 
desired  that  his  name  might  be  concealed,  being  apprehen* 
sive  lest  the  papists  should  murder  him. 

The  information  was  renewed  with  regard  to  Grove's 
;md  Pickering's  intentions  of  shooting  the  king;  and 
Tongue  even  pretended,  that,  at  a  particular  time,  they 
were  to  set  out  for  Windsor  with  that  intention.  Orders 
were  given  for  arresting  fhem,  as  soon  as  they  should 
appear  in  that  place :  But  though  this  alarm  was  more 
than  once  renewed,  some  frivolous  reasons  were  still 
found  by  Tongue  for  their  having  delayed  the  journey. 
And  the  king  concluded,  both  from  these  evasions,  and 
from  the  mysterious,  artificial  manner  of  communicating 
the  intelligence,  that  the  whole  was  an  imposture. 

Tongue  came  next  to  the  treasurer,  and  told  him, 
that  a  packet  of  letters,  written  by  Jesuits  concerned  in 
the  plot,  was  that  night  to  be  put  into  the  post  house  for 
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Windsor,  directed  to  Bennifield,  a  Jesuit,  confesdor  to  the 
duke.  When  this  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  king, 
he  replied,  that  the  packet  mentioned  had  a  few  hout^ 
before  been  brought  to  the  duke  by  Bennifield ;  who  said, 
ifhat  he  suspected  some  bad  design  upon  htm,  that  the 
letters  seemed  to  contain  matters  of  a  dangerous  import, 
and  that  he  knew  them  not  to  be  the  handwriting  of  the  per- 
sons whose  names  were  subscribed  to  them.  This  incident 
still  further  confirmed  the  king  in  his  incredulity. 

The  matter  had  probably  slept  for  ever,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  anxiety  of  the  duke ;  who,  hearing  that  priests 
and  Jesuits,  and  even  his  own  confessor,  had  been  accused, 
was  desirous  that  a  thorough  inquiry  should  be  niade  by 
die  (Council  into  the  prete];ided  conspiracy.  Kirby  and 
Tongue  were  inquired  aftet,  and  were  now  found  to  be 
living  in  close  connexion  with  Titus  Oates,  the  person  who 
was  said  to  have  conveyed  the  first  inteltigencd  to  Tongue* 
Oates  affirmed,  that  he  had  fallen  under  suspicion  with  the 
Jesuits ;  that  he  had  received  three  blows  with  a  stick, 
and  a  box  on  the  ear  from  the  provincial  of  that  order, 
for  revealing  their  conspiracy :  And  that,  overhearing 
them  speak  of  their  intentions  to  punish  himmore  severely, 
he  had  withdrawn,  s^nd  concealed  himself.  This  man,  in 
whose  breast  was  lodged  a  secret,  involving  the  fate  of 
kings  and  kingdoms,  was  allowed  to  remain  in  such  ne^ 
cessity,  that  Kirby  was  obliged  to  supply  him  with  daily 
'  bread ;  and  it  was  a  joyful  surprise  to  him,  when  heh'eaVd 
that  the  council  was  at  last  disposed  to  take  some  notice 
of  his  intelligence.  But  as  he  expected  more  encourage- 
ment from  the  public,  than  from  the  king  or  his  ministers, 
he  thought  proper,  before  he  was  presented  to  the  council, 
to  go  with  his  two  companions*  to  sir  Edmondsbury  God- 
frey, a  noted  and  active  justice  of  peace, .  and  to  give 
evidence  before  him  of  all  the  articles  of  the  conspiracy. 

The  wonderful  intelligence,  which  Oates  conveyed 
both  to  Godfrey  and  the  council,  and  afterwards  to  the 
parliament,  was  to  this  purpose."  The  pope,  he  said,  on 
examining  the  matter  in  the  congregation  de  propaganda, 
had  found  himself  entitled  to.  the  possession  of  England 
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and  Ireland  on  account  of  die  heresy  of  prince  and  people,  CHAp. 
and  had  accordingly  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  these  ^^^.^^^ 
kingdoms.  This  supreme  power  he  had 'thought  proper  igjg, 
to  delegate  to  the  society  of  Jesuits ;  and  de  Oliva,  general  . 
of  that  order,  in  consequence  of  the  papal  grant,  had  exer- 
ted every  act  of  regal  authority ;  and  particularly  had  sup- 
plied, by  commissions  under  the  seal  of  the  society,  sdl  the 
chief  offices,  both  civil  and  military.  Lord  Arundel  was 
created  chancellor,  lord  Powis  treasurer,  sir  William  Go- 
dolphin  privy  s^al,  Coleman  secretary  of  state,  Langhome 
attorney  general.  Lord  Bellasis  general  of  the  papal  army, 
lord  I^eters  lieutenant  general,  lord  Stafford  paymaster ; 
and  inferior  commissions,  signed  by  the  provincial  of  the . 
Jesuits,  were  distributed  all  over  England.  All  the  dig- 
nities too  of  the  church  were  filled,  and  many  of  them 
with  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners.  The  provincial  had 
held  a  consult  of  the  Jesuits  under  his  authority ;  where 
the  king,  whom  they  opprobriously  called  the  Black  Bas^ 
tard,  was  solemnly  tried  and  condemned  as  a  heretic ;  and 
a  resolution  taken  to  put  him  to  death.  Father  le  Shee 
(for  so  this  great  plotter  and  informer  called  father  la 
Chaise,  the  noted  confessor  of  the  French  king)  had  con- 
signed in  London  ten  thousand  pounds  to  be  paid  to  any 
man  who  should  merit  it  by  this  assassination.  A  Spanish 
provincial  had  expressed  lik«  liberali^ :  The  prior  of  the 
Benedictines  was  willing  to  go  the  length  of  six  thousand? 
The  Dominicans  approved  of  the  action ;  but  pleaded  po- 
verty. Ten  thousand  pounds  had  been  offered  to  sir 
George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  who  demanded 
fifteen  thousand,  as  a  reward  for  so  great  a  service :  His 
demand  was  complied  with;  and  five  thousand  had  been 
paid  him  by  advance.  Lest  this  means  should  fail,  four 
Irish  ruffians  had  been  hired  by  the  Jesuits,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  guineas  apiece,  to  stab  the  king  at  Windsor ;  and 
Coleman,  secretary  to  the  late  dutchess  of  York,  had 
given  the  messenger,  who  carried  thei^  orders,  a  guinea 
to  quicken  his  diligence.  Grove  and  Pickering  were 
also  employed  to  shoot  the  king  with  silver  bullets : 
The  former  was  to  receive  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundiied 
pounds ;  the  latter,  being  a  pious,  man,  Avas  to  be  re- 
wSirded  with   thirty  thousand  masses,  which,  estimating 
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C^AP.     masses  at  a  shilling  apiece,  amounted  to  a  like  value. 

V^V^  Pickering  would  have  executed  his.  purpose,  had  not  the 
j57g  flint  at  one  time  dropped  out  of  his  pistol,  at  another  time 
the  priming.  Coniers,  the  Jesuit,  had  bought  a  knife  at 
the  price  of  ten  shillings,  which  he  thought  w^s  not  dear, 
considering  the  purpose  for  which  he  intended  it,  to  wit, 
stabbing  the  king.  Letters  of  subscription  were  circula- 
ted among  the  catholics  all  over  England  to  raise  a  sum 
for  the  same  purpose.  No  less  than  fifty  Jesuits  had 
met  in  May  last,  at  the  White  horse  tavern,  where  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  put  the  king  to  death.  This  synod 
did  afterwards,  for  more  convenience,  divide  themselves 
,  into  many  lesser  cabals  or  companies  :  and  Oates  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  notes  and  letters  from  one  to  another,  all 
tending  to  the  same  end,  of  murdering  the  king.  He  even 
carried  from  one  company  to  another,  a  paper,  in  which 
they  formally  expressed  their  resolution  of  executing  that 
deed;  and  it  was  regularly  subscribed  by  all  of  them. 
A  wager  of  %  hundred  pounds  was  laid,  and  stakes  made, 
that  the  king  should  eat  no  more  Christmas  pyes.  In  short, 
it  was  determined,  to  use  the  expression  qf  a  Jesuit,  that 
if  he  would  not  become  R.  C.  (Roman  Catholic)  he  should 
no  longer  be  C.  R.  (Charles  Rex.)  The  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don had  been  the  work  of  the  Jesiuits,  who  had  employed 
eighty  or  eighty-six  persons  for  that  purpose,  and  had  ex- 
pended seven  hundred  fire  balls ;  but  they  had  a  good  re- 
turn for  their  money,  for  they  had  been  able  to  pilfer 
goods  from  the  fire  to  tne  amount  of  fourteen  thousand 
pounds:  The  Jesuits  had  also  raised  another  fir^  on  St. 
Margaret's  Hill,  whence  they  had  stolen  goods  to  the 
value  of  two  thousand  pounds;  Another  at  Southwark: 
And  it  was  determined  in  like  manner  to  burn  all  the 
chief  cities  in  England.  A  paper  model  was  already 
framed  for  the  firing  of  London ;  the  stations  were  regu- 
larly marked  out,  where  the  sever^il  fires  were  to  com- 
mence ;  and  the  whole  plan  of  operations  was  so  concerted, 
that  precautions  were  taken  by  the  Jesuits  to  vary  their 
measures,  according  to  the  variation  of  the  wind.  Fife 
balls  were  familiarly  called  among  them  Teuxbury  mus- 
tard pills ;  and  were  said  to  contain  a  notable  biting  sauce. 
In  the  great  fire,   it  had  been  determined  to  murder  the 
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king;  but  he  had  displayed  such  cUligence  and  humanity  OHAP. 
in  extinguishing  the  flames,  that  even  the  Jesuits  relented,  ^^.^^^^^ 
and  spared  his  life.  Besides  these  assassinations  and  fires ;  1(79. 
insurrections,  rebellions,  and  massacres,  were  projected  by 
that  religious  order  in  all  the  three  kingdoms.  There 
were  twenty  thousand  catholics  in  London,  who  would 
rise  in  four  and  twenty  hours  or  less ;  and  Jennison,  a 
Jesuit,  said,  that  they  might  easily  cut  the  throats  of  a 
hundred  thousand  protestants.  Eight  thousand  catholics 
had  agreed  to  take  arms  in  Scotland.  Ormond  was  to  be 
murdered  by  four  Jesuits ;  a  general  massacre  of  the  Irish 
protestants  was  concerted ;  and  forty  thousand  black  IhIIs 
were  already  provided  for  that  purpose.  Coleman  had 
remitted  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  promote  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland ;  and  the  French  king  was  to  land  a 
great  army  in  that  island.  Poole,  who  wrote  the  S}rnopsi89 
was  particularly  marked  out  for  assassination;  as  was 
also  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  a  controversial  writer  against  the 
papists.  Burnet  tells  us,  that  Oates  paid  him  the  ssune 
compliment.  After  all  this  havoc,  the  crown  was  to  be 
offered  to  the  duke,  but  oa  the  following  conditions ;  that 
he  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  the  pope ;  that  he  confirm  all 
the  papal  commissions  for  offices  and  employments ;  that 
he  ratify  all  past  transactions,  by  pardoning  the  incendia* 
ries,  and  the  murderers  of  his  brother  and  of  Ae  people ; 
and  that  he  consent  to  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  protest 
tant  religion.  If  he  refuse  these  conditions,  he  himself 
was  immediately  to  be  poisoned  or  assassinated.  To  pot 
James  mtist  go  ;  according  to  the  expression  ascribed  by 
Oates  to  the  Jesuits. 

Oates,  the  informer  of  this  dreadful  plot,  was  him** 
self  the  most  infamous  of  mankind.  He  was  the  son  of 
an  anabaptist  preacher,  chaplain  to  colonel  Pride;  but 
having  taken  orders  in  the  churchy  he  had  been  settled  in 
a  small  living  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  been  in-r 
dieted  for  perjury;  and  by  some  means  had  escaped.  He* 
was  afterwards  a  chaplain  on  board  the  fleet ;  whence  he 
had  been  dismissed  on  complaint  of  some  unnatural  prac ' 
rices,  not  fit  to  be  named.  He  then  became  a  convert  to 
the  catholics ;  but  he  afterwards  boasted,  that  his  conver- 
sion was  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  get  into  their  secrets 
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<MA|^.  attd  to  betray  th^oi."  Be  was  sent  over  to  tbe  fttviti^ 
ilIIj^^  colJ<ege  at  St.  Omers,  and,  though  above  thirty  years  a£ 
1^^  $ge^  he  there  lived  some  time  among  the  students*  He 
WijLS  despatched  on  an  errand  to  Sp»n;  and  thence  re<* 
tanked  to  St.  Omers  ;  where  the  Jesuits,  heartily  tired  of 
their  convert,  at  last  dismissed  him  from  their  semimny. 
It  is  Hltely,  that,  from  resentment  of  this  usage,  as  weU 
as  from  want  and  indigence,  he  was  induced,  m  combina- 
tion with  Tpngue,  to  contrive  that  plot  of  which  he 
accused  the  catholics* 

Tuis  abandoned  sEian,  when  examined  before  the 
council,  betrayed  his  impostures  in  such  a  manner,  aa 
would  have  utterly  discredited  the  most  coasbtent  story, 
and  the  most  reputable  evidence.  ,While  in  Spain,  he 
had  beeti  carried,  he  said^  to  don  John,  who  promised 
g^ai,  assistance  to  the  execution  of  the  cadiolic  designs* 
The  king  asked  him,  what  sort  of  a  man  don  John  waac 
He  Miswered,  a  tall  lem  man ;  direcdy  contrary  to  truth, 
as  the  king  well  knew.^  He  totally  mistook  the  situaticm 
of  tbe  Jesuits'  college  at  Paris.'^  Though  he  pretended 
great  intimacies  with  Coleman,  he  knew  him  not,  when 
}»laced  very  near  him ;  and  had  no  odter  excuse  than  that 
hia  sight  was  bad  in  candle  light.''  He  fell  into  like  mis* 
takes  with  regard  to  Wakeman. 

-  .  NoTWiTHsTAMDiKG  tbese  objections,  great  attention 
was  paid  to  Oates's  evidence,  and  the  plot  became  vefy 
soon  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  even  the  ohgiect  of 
^xTor  to  die  people.  The  violent  animosity,,  which  had 
-4Mien  excited  agunst  tbe  catholics  in  general,  made  the 
public  swallow  the  grossest  absurdities  when  they  acc^n^ 
panied  an  accusation  of  those  religionists :  And  the  more 
diabolical  any  contrivanoe  appeared,  the  better  it  suited 
the  tremendous  idea  entertained  of  a  Jesuit.  Danby 
likewise,  who  stood  in  opposition  to  the  French  and 
^tholic  interest  at  court,  was  wilting  to  encourage  every 
story,  which  nught  serve  to  discredit  that  party.  B^ 
his  suggestion,  when  a  warrant  was  signed  for  arresting 
Coleman,  there  was  inserted  a  clause  for  seizing  his 
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papers?  a  circumstatiGe  attended  with  tke  me^  hnporteit   cmtfi^. 
canseqaences*  ULVII. 


C&I.EMAN,  partly  cm  kis  own  aceount,  partly  by  orders  i^^^ 
fifom  the  diik«,  had  been  engaged  in  a  correspoadenoe  p^^^'i'^'^ 
with  father  la  Chaise,'  with  the  papers  nuncio  at  Brusaeis^ 
^md  wi&  other  caidkolics  abroad;  and  being  himsdf  a  fieiy 
Ecalot,  busy  and  sanguine,  the  expressions  in  his  letters 
often  betrayed  great  ^olence  and  indiscretion.'  His  cor- 
respond^ice,  daring  the  years  1674,  1675,  and  part  df 
1676,  was  seized,  and  contsnned  many  extraordinary  pas^ 
sages.  In  particuho*  he  said  to  la  Chaise,  *^  We  have 
^  here  a  mighty  work  upon  our  hands,  no  less  thm  the 
^  conversion  of  three  kingdooos,  and  by  titat  perhaps  the 
^'  utter  "subduing  of  a  pestilent  heresy,  which  has  a  \$mg 
^'  dme  doinineered  over  a  great  part  of  ^s  nordnem 
*'  world*  Thei:e  were  never  such  hopes  of  success,  SiiiQe 
^  the  days  of  queen  Mary,  as  now  in  our  d9fB»  God 
^^  has  given  us  a  prince,^  aieaning  the  duke,  *^  v4io  is  be- 
*^  come  (oeiay  I  say  a  mirade}  zealoufi  of  being  die  autJMir 
^  and  instrument  of  so  gloriimd  a  work;  but  ^die  oppoattioti 
^^  we  are  sure  to  meet  wilfe  is  akoMke  tobegreal:  So  that 
^it  imports  us  to  get  idl  the  akl  and  assiatanoe  we  can*"' 
In  anodier  lettier  he  said,  ^^  I  can  scarce  believe  myself 
^  awake,  or  the  thing  real,  when  i  tUnk  of  a  (nince  in 
^such  an  age  as  we  live  in,  converted  to  auch  a  degree 
^  of  2eal  and  pifcty,  as  not  to  regard  any  ^ing  in  the 
^  world  in  coa^iaiiaon  of  Cod  Almighty's  glor}'^,  the  sal* 
^  vation  of  his  own  souL,  and  the  conversicm  of  our  pocMr 
^  kingdom*''  In  odwr  passages  tike  tnto^sts  of  the  crown 
of  Eng^nd,  ^lose  of  the  French  kiag,  and  these  of  the 
catholic  religmn,  are  •spc&en  of  as  inseparable.  The  diA^ 
is  also  said  to  have  connected  his  interest  unakeratAy 
iritfa  those  of  Lewis.     The  king  himself,  he  affirms,  J6  % 

^always  inclined  to  favour  the  catholics,  when  he  may  do 
ft  withottt  hassard*  ^^  Money,**  Cdemfm  adds,  ^^  cannot  lail 
^  of  persuaiMng  the  king  to  any  Aamg*  There  is  nothing 
^  it  cannot  make'  him  do,  were  it  ever  so  much  to  his 
'^prejudice.  It  has  such  an  Absolute  power  .over  hkn, 
^^  that  he  cannot  Tesisit  it.  Logic,  built  ij^xm  moneys,  has 
"  in  our  court  more  powerfid  <:harm8.than  any  other  sort 
"*  of  argument."   For  these  reasons,  he  proposed  to  fathe* 
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CRAP,  la  Chaise,  that  the  French  king  should  remit  the  sum  of 
.  ^^^  .  300,000  pounds^  on  condition  that  the  parliament  be  dis- 
solved ;  a  measure  to  which,  he  affirmed,  the  king  was, 
himself,  sufficiendy  inclined,  were  it  not  for  his  hopes  of 
obtaining  money  from  that  assembly.  The  parliament, 
he  said,  had  already  constrained  the  king  to  make  peace 
with  HoHand,  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  catholic 
l^ligion,  and  of  his  most  christian  majesty:  And- if  they 
should  meet  again,  they  would  surely  engage  him  farther/ 
even  to  the  making  of  war  against  France.  It  appears 
also  from  the  same  letters^  that  the  assembUi^  of  the  par* 
liament  so  late  as  April  in  the  year  1675,  had  been  pro- 
cured by  the  intrigues  of  the  catholic  and  French  party, 
who  thereby  intended  to  show  the  Dutch  and  their  con- 
federates, that  they  could  expect  no  assistance  from 
England. 

When  the  contents  of  these  letters  were  publicly 
known,  they  diffused  the  panic,  with  which  the  nation 
began  already  to  be  seized  on  accoimt  of  the  popish  plot. 
Men  reasoned  more  from  their  fears  and  their  passions 
than  fron^  the  evidence  before  them.  It  is  certain,  that 
the  restless  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  catholic  church, 
particularly  of  the  Jesuits,  merits  attention,  and  is,  in 
some  degree,  dangerous  to  every  other  communion.  Such 
zeal  of  proselytism  actuates  that  sect,  that  its  missionaries 
have  penetrated  into  every  nation  of  the  globe ;  and,  in 
one  sense,  there  is  a  popish  plot  perpetually  carrying  on 
against  all  states,  protestant,  piigan,  and  mahometaii.  it 
ia  likewise  very  probable,  that  t)he  conversion  of  the  duke, 
and  the  favour  of  the  king,  had  inspired  the  catholic  priests 
with  new  hopes  of  recovering  in  these  islands  their  lost  do- 
minion, and  gave  fresh  vigour  to  that  intemperate  zeal  by 
which  they  are  commonly  actuated.  Their  first  aim  was 
to  obtain  a  toleration ;  and  such  was  the  evidence,  they 
believed,  of  their  theological  tenets,  that,'  could  they- but 
procure  entire  liberty,  diey  must  infallibly  in  time  open 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  After  they  had  converted 
considerable  numbers,  they  might  be  enabkcl,  they  hoped, 
to  reinstate  themselvjcs  in  full  audiority,  and  entirely  to 
suppress  that  heresy,  with  which  the  kingdom  had  so  long 
>een  affected.     Though  these  dangers  to  the  ptotestant 
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religion  were  distant,  it  was  justly  the  object  of  great    CHAF. 
concern  to'  find  that  the  heir  of  the  crown  was  so  blinded 


with  bigotry,  and  so  deeply  engaged  in  foreign  interests ;  157^. 
and  that  the  king  himself  had  been  prevailed  on,  from 
low  interests,  to  hearken  to  his  dangerous  insinuations. 
Very  bad  consequences  mig^t  ensUe  from  such  perverse 
habits  and  attachments ;  nor  could  the  nation  and  partia- 
ment  guard-  against  them  with  too  anxious  a  precaution* 
But  that  the  Romsm  pontiff  could  hope  to  assume  the 
sovereignty  of  these  kingdoms  ;  a  project  which,  even 
during  the  darkness  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
would  have  appeared  chin^rical :  That  he  should  delegate 
this  authority  to  the  Jesuits,  that  order  in  the  Romish 
church,  which  was  the  most  hated :  That  a  massacre  could 
be  attempted  of  the  protettants,  who  surpassed  the  catho- 
lics a  hundred  fold,  and  were  invested  with  the  whole 
authority  of  the  state :  That  the  king  himself  was  to  be 
assassinated,  and  even  the  duke,  the  only  support  of  their 
party :  These  were  such  absurdities  as  no  human  testis 
mony  was  sufficient  to  prove  5  much  less  the  evidence  of 
one  man,  who  was  noted  for  infamy,  and  who  could  not 
keep  himself  every  moment  from  falling  into  the  grossest 
inconsistencies*  Did  such  intelligence  deseri^'e  even  so 
much  attention  as  to  be  refuted,  it  would  appear,  that 
Coleman's  letters  were  sufficient  alone  to  destroy  all  its 
■  credit*  For  how  could  so  long  a  train  of  correspondence 
be  carried  on,  by  a  man  so  much  trusted  by  the  party ; 
and  yet  no  traces  of  insurrections,  if  really  intended,  of  fires, 
massacres,  assassinations,  invasions,  be  «jever  discovered  in 
any  single  passage  of  these  letters  ?  But  all  such  reflections, 
and  many  more,  equally  obvious,  were  vainly  employed 
against  that  -general  prepossession  with  which  the  nation 
was  seized.  Oates's  plot  and  Coleman's  were  univer- 
sally confounded  together :  And  the  evidence  of  the  latter 
being  unquestionable,  the  belief  of  the  former,  aided  by 
the  passions  of  hatred  and  of  terror,  took  possession  of  the 
whole  people. 

There  wi^  danger,  however,  lest  time  might  open  irthOct. 
the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  when  the  murder  of  Godfrey  com-  ^^^r^  * 
pleted  the  general  delusion,  and  rendered  the  prejudices 
of  the  nation  absolutely  incurable.     This  magistrate  had 
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CH^P.  been  missing  some  days;  and,  after  much^seu'ch,  alid 
^^--^^■^t  many  surmises,  his  body  was  found  lying  in  a  dhch  at 
1678.  Primrose  hill :  The  msurks  of  strangling  were  thought  to 
appear  about  his  neck,  and  some  contusions  on  his  breast : 
His  own' sword  was  sticking  in  the  body;  but  as  no  oen- 
siden^le  quantity  jof  blood  ensued  on  drawing  it,  it  was 
concluded,  that  ii  had  been  thrust  in  after  his  death,  and 
that  he  hs^  not  kifted  htms^ :  He  had  lings  on  his  fin- 
gers, and  money  in  his  pocket :  It  was  therefore  inferred, 
diat  he  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  robbers.  With* 
out  farther  reasoning,  the  cry  rose,  that  he  had  beea 
assassinated  by  the  papists,  on  account  of  his  taking 
Oates's  evidence*  This  clamour  was  quickly  propagated, 
and  met  with  universal  belief.  The  panic  spread  itsdf  oa 
every  side  with  infinite  rapidity ;  and  all  men,  astonished 
with  fear,  and  animated  with  rage,  saw  in  Godfrey's  fate 
all  the  horrible  desigt^  ascribed  to  the  catholics  ;  and  no 
farther  doubts  remained  of  Oates's  veracity*  The  voice 
of  the  nation  united  agsunst  that  hated  sect ;  and,  not* 
withstanding  that  the  bloody  conspiracy  was  supposed  to 
be  now  detected,  men  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that 
their  lives  were  yet  in  ^ety.  Each  hour  teemed  with 
Qenerfti  new  rumoui^  and  snrmtses.  Invasions  ^from  abroad,  m^ 
2^f*™*"  surrections  at  honte,  even  private  murders  and  poisonings 
were  apprehended.-  To  deny  die  reality  of  the  plot  was 
to  be  an  accomplice :  To  hesital»  was  criminal :  Royalist, 
Republican ;  Churchman,  Sectary ;  Courtier,  Patriot ; 
^  parties  concurred  in  the  illusion.  The  city  prepared 
for  its  defence,  a%  if  the  enemy  were  at  ks  gates  :  The 
chains  and  posts  were  put  tip :  And  it  was  a  noted  saying 
at  that  time  of  sir  Thomas  Player,  the  chamberlain,  that, 
were  it  hot  for  these  precautions,  all  the  citizens  might  rise 
next  morning  with  their  throats  cut.' 

In  order  to  propagate  the  popular  phrensy,  several 
artifices  were  employed.  Tlie  ^ad  body  of  Godfrey  was 
carried  into  the  city,  attended  by  vast  multitudes.  It  was 
publicly  exposed  in  the  streets,  and*viewed  by  all  rai^s 
of  inen ;  and  every  one,  who  saw  it,  went  away  inflamed, 
as  well  by  the  mutual  contagion  of  aentim^its,  as  by  the 
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damal  qiectade  itself     Ttie  Amend  pomp  was  celebrated   chap. 
with  great  parade.    The  corpse  was  conducted  through  the  k*^J!!^ 
cbkf  streets  of  the  ci^ :  Sevens-two  clctgymtn  marched     \%f$, 
bttar^  ;  Above  a  thousand  persons  of  distinctton  followed 
after :  And  at  the  funeral  sermon,  two  ablebodied  divines 
asounted  the  pulpit,  and  stood  on  each  side  of  the  preacher, 
kstyx  in  paying  die  last  duties  to  this  unhappy  mag^trate^ 
he  shouM^  before  die  whole  pec^le,  be  murdered  by  the 
papists.* 

Ih  this  disposition  of  the  nation,  reason  could  no 
more  be  heard  t)Miin  a  wlusper  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
violent  hurricane.  Even  at  present,  Godfre3r's  murder 
can  scarcely,  upon  any  system,  be  rationally  accounted  for. 
That  he  was  assassinated  by  the  catholics,  seems  utterly 
improbable.  These  religionists  could  not  be  engaged  So 
commit  that  crime  from  policy^  in  order  to  deter  other 
magistrates  from  acting  against  them*  Godfrey's  fate  was 
nowise  capable  of  producing  that  effect,  unless  it  were 
publicly  known,  that  the  catholics  w^re  his  murderers ;  a^ 
opinion  wiiich  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  must  prove  the  ruin 
of  their  pa^y*  Besides,  how  many  magistrates,  during 
more  than  a  century,  had  acted  in  the  most  violent  manner 
against  die  catholics,  without  its  being  ever  suspected 
that  any  one  had  beeo^  cut  off  by  assassination  ?  Such 
jealous  times  as  the  present  were  surely  ill  fitted  for 
beginning  these  dangerous  experiments.  Shall  we  there<» 
fore  say,  that  the,  catholics  were  pushed  on,  not  by  policy^ 
but  by  blind  revcnf^e  against  Godfrey  ?  But  Godfrey  had 
pven  them  little  or  no  occasion  of  offence  in  taking 
Oates's  evidence.  His  part  was  merely  sm  act  of  form^ 
belonging  to  his  office;  nor  could  he,  or  any  man  in  his 
sts^on^  possibly  refuse  it.  In  the  rest  of  his  conduct,,  Ik 
fived  on  good  terms  with  the  catholics,  and  was  far  from 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  severity  against  that  sect. 
It  is  even  certain  that  he  had  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
Coleman,,  imd^took  care  to  inform  his  friend  of  the  danger 
to  which,  by  reason  of  Oates's  evidence,  he  was  at  present 
exposed. 

TffERE  are  some  writers,  who,  findings  it  impossible  to 
amount  for  Godfrey's  murder  by-  the  machinations  of  the 
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CHAP,  catholics,  have  recourse  to  the  opposite  supposition^ 
y^^^-^r^  They  laid  hold  of  that  obvious  presumption,  that  those 
1678.  commit  the  crime  who  reap  advantage  by  it;  and  they 
affirm  that  it  was  Shaftesbury,  and  die  heads  of  the  popular 
party,  wiio  perpetrated  that  deed,  in  order  to  throw  the 
odium  of  it  on  the  papists.  If  this  supposition  be  re- 
ceived, it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  the  whole  plot  was 
the  contrivance  of  those  politicians;  and  that  Oates  acted 
^  altogether  under  their  direction.  But  it  appears  that 
Oates,  dreading  probably  the  opposition  of  powerful 
enemies,  had  very  anxiously  acquicted  th^  duke,  Danby, 
Ormond,  and  all  the  ministry;  persons  who  were  certainly 
the  most  obnoxious  to  the  popular  leaders.  Besides,  the 
whole  texture  of  the  plot  contains  such  low  absurdity,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  have  been  the  invention  of  any  msm  of 
*  sense  or  education.  It  is  true,  the  more  monstrous  and 
horrible  the  conspiracy,  the  better  was  it  fitted  to  terrify, 
and  thence  to  convince,  the  populace :  But  this  effect  we 
may  safely  say,  no  one  could  beforehand  have  expected ; 
and  a  fool  was  in  this  case  more  likely  to  succeed  than  a 
wise  man.  Had  Shaftesbury  laid  the  plan  of  a  popish 
conspiracy,  he  had  probably  rendered  it  moderate,  con- 
sistent, credible;  and  on  that  very  account  had  never 
met  with  the  prodigious  success,  with  which  Oates's 
tremendous  fictions  were  attended. 

We  must,  therefore,  be  contented  to  remain  for  ever 
Ignorant  of  the  actors  in  Godfrey's  murder;  and  only 
pronounce  in  general,  that  that  event,  in  all  likelihood,  had 
no  connexion,  one  way  or.  other,  with  the  popish  plot. 
Any  man,  especially  so  active  a  magistrate  as  Godfrey, 
might,  in  such  a  city  as  London,  have  many  enemies,  of 
libom  his  friends  and  family  had  no  suspicion. ,  He  was 
a  melancholy  man ;  and  there  is  some  reason,  notwith- 
standing the  pretended  appearances  to  the  contrary,  tp 
suspect  that  he  fell  by  his  own  hands.  The  affair  was 
never  examined  with  trs^nquillity,  or  even  with  common 
sense,  during  the  time ;  and  it  is  impossible  for.  us,  at 
this  distance,  certainly  to  account  for  it. 

No  one  doubted  but  the  papists  had  assassinated  God- 
frey ;  but  still  the  particular  actors  were  unknown.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  by  the  king,  offering  a  pardon 
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and  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  any  one  wko  ^§^« 
should  discover  them.     As  it  was  afterwards  surmised, , 


that  the  terror  of  a  like  assassination  would  prevent  dis-     i$f^, 
covery,  a  new  proclamation  was  issued,  promising  absolute 
protection  to  any  one  who  should  reveal  the  secret.    Thus 
were  indenmity,  money,  and  security  offered  to  the  fairest 
bidder :  And  no  one  needed  to  fear,  during  the  present 
fury  of  the  people,  that  his  evidence  would  undergo  too 
severe  a  scrutiny. 
j,^      While  the  nation  was  in  this  ferment,  the  parliament  ^  O**- 
was  assembled.     In  his  speech  the  king  told  them,  that,  Umment' 
though  they  had  g^ven  money  for  disbanding  the  army,' 
be  had  found  Flanders  so  exposed,  that  he  had  thought  it     s 
necessary  still  to  keep  theni  on  foot,  and  doubted  not  but 
this  measure  would  meet  their  approbation.    He  informed 
them,  that  his  revenue  lay  under  great  anticipations,  and 
at  best  was  never  equal  to  the   constant  and  necessary 
expense  of  government ;  as  would  appear  from  the  state 
of  it,  which  he  intended  to  lay  before  theni.     He  also 
mentioned  the  plot,  formed  against  his  life  by  Jesuits ; 
but  said,  that  he  would  forbear  delivering  any  opinion  of 
the  matter,  lest  he  should  seem  to  say  too  miicb  or  too 
litde ;   and  that  he  would  leave  the  scrutiny  of  it  entirely 
to  the  law. 

The  king  was  anxious  to  keep  the  question  of  the 
popish  plot  from  the  parliament;  where,  he  suspected, 
many  designing  people  would  very  much  abuse  the  present 
credulity  of  the  nation :  But  Danby,  who  hated  the  catho* 
lies,  and  courted  popularity,  and  perhaps  hoped  that  the 
king,  if  his  life  were  believed  in  danger  from  the  Jesuits, 
would  be  more  cordially  loved  by  the  nation,  had  enter-» 
tained  opposite  designs ;  and  the  very  first  day  of  die 
session,  he  opened  the  matter  in  the  house  of  peers.  The 
king  was  extremely  displeased  with  this  temerity,  and 
told  his  minister,  "  Though  you  do  not  believe  it,  you 
^^  will  find,  that  you  have  given  the  parliament  a  handle 
^^  to  ruin  yourself,  as  well  as  to  disturb  all  my  affairs ; 
"  and  you  will  surely  live  to  repent  it."     Danby  had 

t  They  had  granted  him  600,000  pounds  for  disbanding  the  army,  for 
reimborting  the  diarget  of  his  naval  armament,  and  for  paAiv^g  ^^^  princess  of 
Orange's  portion.  ' 

v.!.  YII.  K  I 
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afterwards  sufficient  reason  to  applaud  the  sagacity   of 
^  his  masten   ^ 

Th£  cry  of  the  plot  was  immediately  "echoed  from' 
one  house  to  the  other.  The  authority  of  parliament 
gave  sanction  to  that  fury,  with  which  the  people  were 
already  agitated.  An  address  was  voted  for  a  solemn 
fast :  A  form  of  prayer  was  contrived  for  that  solemnity ; 
and  because  the  popish  plot  had  been  omitted  in  the  first 
draught,  it  was  carefully  ordered  to  be  inserted;  lest 
omniscience  should  want  intelligence ;  to  use  the  words  of 
an  historian.^ 

In  order  to  continue  and  propagate  the  alarm,  ad- 
dresses were  voted  for  laying  before  the  house  such  papers 
as  might  discover  the  horrible  conspiracy;  for*  the  re- 
moval of  popish  recusants  from  London ;  for  administer-, 
ing  every  where  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy; 
for  denying  access  at  court  to  all  unknown  or  suspicious 
persons;  and  for  appointing  the  trainbands  of  London 
and  Westminster  to  be  in  readiness.  The  lords  Powis, 
Stafford,  Arundel,  Peters,  and  Bellasis,  were  committed* 
to  the  Tower,  and  were  soon  after  impeached  for  high 
treason,.  And  both  houses,  after  hearing  Oates's  evidence, 
voted,  "  That  the  lords  and  commons  are  of  opinion, 
"  that  there  hath  been,  and  still  is,  a  damnable  and 
*'  hellish  plot,  contrived  and  carried  on  by  the  popish 
**  recusants,  for  assassinating  the  king,  for  subverting  the 
"  government,  and  for  rooting  out  and  destroying  the 
"  protestant  religion." 

So  ftehement  were  the  houses,  that  they  sat  every  day, 
forenoon  and  afternoon,-  on  the  subject  of  the  plot:  For 
^o  other  business  could  be  attended  to.  A  committee  of 
lords  was  appointed  to  examine  prisoners  and  witnesses  : 
Blank  warrants  were  put  into  their  hands,  for  the  commit- 
ment of  such  as  should  be  accused  or  suspected^  Oates, 
who,  though  his  evidence  were  true,  must,  by  hi$  own  ac- 
count, be  regarded  as  an  infamous  villain,  was  by  every 
one  Applauded,  caressed,  and  called  the  saviour  of  the 
nation.  He  was  recommended  by  the  parliament  to  the 
king.  He  was  lodged  in  Whitehall,  protected  by  guards, 
and  encouraged  by  a  pension  of  1200  pounds  a  jear. 

f  u  North,  p.  207. 
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It  was  not  long  before  such  bountiful  encouragement  chap. 
brought  forth  new  witnesses.  William  Bedloe,  a  man,  if  ^.^r^rs^ 
possible,  more  infamous  than  Oates,  appeared  next  upon  157s. 
the  stage.  He  was  of  very  low  birth,  had  been  noted  for  JJj^lJl^y 
several  cheats  and  even  thefts,  had  travelled  over  many 
parts  of  Europe  under  borrowed  names,  had  frequently 
passed  himself  for  a  man  of  quality,  and  had  endeavoured, 
by  a  variety  of  lies  and  contrivances,  to  prey  upon  the 
ignorant  and  unwary.  When  he  appeared  before  the 
council,  he  gave  intelligence  of  Godfrey's  murder  only, 
which  he  said  had  been  perpetrated  in  Somerset  house, 
where  the  queen  lived,  by  papists,  some  of  them  servants 
in  her  family.  He  was  questioned  about  the  plot ;  but 
utterly  denied  all  knowledge  of  it,  and  also  asserted,  that 
he  had  no  acquaintance  with  Oates.  Next  day,  when 
examined  before  the  committee  of  lords  he  bediought 
himself  better,  and  was  ready  to  give  an  ample  account 
of  the  plot,  which  he  found  so  anxiously  inquired  into. 
This  narrative  he  made  to  tally,  as  well  as  ho  could,  with 
that  of  Oates,  which  had  been  published:  But  that  he 
might  make  himself  acceptable  by  new  matter,  he  added 
some  other  circumstances,  and  these  still  more  tremendous 
and  extraordinary.  He  said^  that  ten  thousand  men  were 
to  be  landed  from  Elanders  in  Burlington  Bay,  and  im- 
mediately to  seize  Hull:  iThat  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
were  to  be  surprised  by  forces  from  Brest ;  and  that  a 
French  fleet  was,  all  last  summer,  hovering  in  tim  chan- 
nel for  that  purpose :  That  the  lords  Powis  and  Peters 
were  to  form  an  army  in  Radnorshire,  to  be  joined  by 
another  army,  consisting  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
religious  men  and  pilgrims,  who  were  to  land  at  Milford 
Haven  from  St.  lago  in  Spain :  That  there  were  forty 
thousand  men  ready  in  London;  besides  those,  who 
would,  on  the  alarm,  be  posted  at  every  alehouse  door, 
►  in  order  to  kill  the  soldiers,  as  they  came  out  of  their 
quarters :  That  lord  Stafford,  Coleman,  and  father  Ire- 
land, had  money  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  all 
these  armaments :  That  he  himself  was  to  receive  four 
thousand  pounds,  as  one  that  cpuld  murder  a  man ;  as 
also  a  commission  from  lord  Bellasis,  and  a  benediction 
from  the  pope  :  That  the  king  was  to  be  assassinated ;  all 
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CHAP,  the  protestatits  massacred,  who  would  not  seriously  be 
'  ,  converted ;  the  government  oflFcred  to  one,  if  he  would 


isrs.  consent  to  hold  it  of  the  church,  but  if  he  should  refuse 
that  condition,  as  was  suspected,  the  supreme  authority 
would  be  given  to  certain  lords  under  the  nomination  of 
the  pope.  In  a  subsequent  examination  before  the  com* 
.  mons,  Bedloe  added,  (for  these  men  always  brought  out 
their  intelligenge  successively  and  by  piecemeal)  that 
lord  Carrington  was  also  in  the  conspiracy  for  raising 
men  and  money  against  the  government ;  as  was  likewise 
lord  Brudenel.  These  noblemen,  with  all  the  other 
persons  mentioned  by  Bedloe,  were  immediately  com- 
mitted to  custody  by  the  parliament. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  resource  of  Spain,  in 
her  present  decayed  condition,  lay  in  the  assistance  of  £ng* 
land,  and  so  far  from  being  in  a  situation  to  transport  ten 
thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of  that  kingdom,  she  had 
solicited  and  obtained  English  forces  to  be  sent  into  the 
garrisons  of  Flanders,  which  were  not  otherwise  able  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  French.  The  French  too, 
we  may  observe,  w^re  at  that  very  time  in  open  war  with 
Spain,  and  yet  are  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  the  same 
design  against  England ;  as  if  religious  motives  were  be- 
come the  sole  actuating  principle  among  sovereigns*  But 
none  of  these  circumstances,  however  obvious,  were  able, 
when  set  in  oppo^tion  to  multiplied  horrors,  antipathies, 
and  prejudices,  to  engage  the  least  attention  of  the  popu- 
lace :  For  such  the  whole  nation  were  at  this  time  become* 
The  popish  plot  passed  for  incontestable :  And  had  not 
men  soon  expected  with  certainty  the  legal  punishment  of 
these  criminals,  the  catholics  had  been  exposed  to  the 
hazard  of  an  universal  massacre.  The  torrent  indeed  of 
national  prejudices  ran  so  high,  that  no  one,  without  the 
most  imminent  danger,  durst  venture  openly  to  oppose  it ; 
nay,  scarcely  any  one,  without  great  force  of  judgment, 
could  even  secretly  entertain  an  opinion  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  sentiments.  The  loud  and  unanimous  voice  of 
a  great  nation  has  mighty  authority  over  weak  minds ;  and 
even  later  historians  are  so  swayed  by  the  concurring 
judgment  of  such  multitudes,  that  some  of  them  have  es* 
teemed  themselves  sufficiently  moderate,  when  they  affirmed 
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that  many  circumstances  of  the  plot  were  true,  though    chap. 
some  were  added,  and  others  much  magnified.     But  it  is  ^^-v-,^ 
an, obvious  principle,  that  a  witness,  who  perjures  himself      ^qj^ 
in  one  circumstance,  is  credible  in  none :  And  the  autho- 
rity of  the  plot,  even  to  the  end  of  the  prosecutions,  stood 
entirely  upon  witnesses*     Though  the  catholics  had  been 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  detected,  at  the  very  moment  * 
when  their  conspiracy,  it  is  said,  was  ripe  for  execution  i 
no  arms,  no  ammunition,  no  money,  no  commissions,  no 
papers,  no  letters,  after  the  most  rigorous  search,  ever 
were  discovet^d,  to  confirm   the  evidence  of  Oates  and 
Bedloe*  Yet  still  the  nation,  though  often  frustrated,  went 
on  in  the  eager  pursuit  and  confident  belief  of  the  conspi- 
racy:   And  even  the  manifold^  inconsistencies  and  absur* 
^ties,  contained  in  the  narratives,  instead  of  discouraging 
them,  served  only   as  farther  incentives  to  discover  the 
bottom  of  the  plot,  and  were  considered  as  slight  objec- 
tions, which  a  more  complete  information  would  fully  re- 
move.    In  all  history,  it  will  be   difficult  to   find  such 
another  instance  of  popular  frenzy  and  bigoted  delusion. 

In  order  to  support  the  panic  among  the  people,  espe- 
cially among  the  citizens  of  London,  a  pamphlet  was 
published  with  this  title,  **  A  narrative  and  impartial  dis- 
"  covery  of  the  horrid  popish  plot,  carried  on  for  burning 
"  and  destroying  the  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
"  ster,  with  their  suburbs ;  setting  forth  the  several  con- 
**  suits,  orders,  and  resolutions  of  the  Jesuits,  concerning 
**  the  same :  By  captain  William  Bedloe,  lately  engaged 
*^  in  that  horrid  design,  and  one  of  the  popish  committee 
"  for  carrying  on  such  fires."  Every  fire  which  had  hap- 
pened for  several  years  past,  is  there  ascribed  to  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Jesuits,  who  purposed,  as  Bedloe  said, 
by  such  attempts,  to  find  an  opportunity  for  the  general 
massacre  of  the  protestants ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  were 
well  pleased  to  enrich  themselves,  by  pilfering  goods  from 
the  fire. 

The  king,  though  he_scrupled  not,  wherever  lie  could 
speak  freely,  to  throw  the  highest  ridicule  on  the  plot, 
and  all  who  believed  it ;  yet  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
the  popular  opinion  before  the  parliament.  The  torrent, 
he  saw,  ran  too   strong  to  be  controlled ;  and   he   could 
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CHAP,  only  hope,  by  a  seeming  compliance,  to  be  able,'  after 
t**  some  time,  to  guide  and  direct  and  elude  its  fury.  He 
igjg  made  therefore  a  speech  to  both  houses ;  in  which  he  told 
them,  that  he  >vould  take  the  utmost  care  of  his  person 
during  these  times  of  danger ;  that  he  was  as  ready  as 
their  hearts  could  wish,  to  join  with  them  in  all  means  for 
establishing  the  protestant  religion;  not  only  during  his 
own  time,  but  for  all  future  ages ;  and  that,  provided  the 
right  of  succession  were  preserved,  he  would  consent  to 
any  laws  for  restraining  a  popish  successor :  And  in  con- 
clusion, he  exhorted  them  to  think  of  effectual  means  for 
the  conviction  of  popish  recusants ;  and  he  highly  praised 
the  duty  and  loyalty  of  all  his  subjects,  who  had  discovered 
such  anxious  concern  for  his  safety. 

These  gracious  expressions  abated  nothing  of  the  ve- 
hemence of  parliamentary  proceedings.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced for  a  new  test,  in  which  popery  was  denominated 
idolatry;  and  all  members,  who  refused  this  test,  were 
excluded  from  both ,  houses.  The  bill  passed  the  com- 
mons without  much  opposition;  but  in  the  upper  house 
the  duke  moved  that  an  exception  might  be  admitted  in 
his  favour.  With  great  earnestness,  and  even  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  he  told  them,  that  he  was  now  to  cast  himself 
on  their  kindness,  in  the  greatest  concern  which  he  could 
have  in  the  world ;  and  he  protested,  that  whatever  his 
religion  might  be,  it  should  only  be  a  private  thing'  between 
God  and  his  own  soul,  and  never  should  appear  in  his 
public  conduct.  Notwithstanding  this  strong  effort,  in  so 
important  a  point,  he  prevailed  only  by  two  voices ;  a  suf- 
ficient indication  of  the  general  disposition  of  the  people. 
"  I  would  not  have,"  said  a  noble  peer,  in  the  debate  ou 
this  bill,  "  so  much  as  a  popish  man  or  a  popish  womaa 
"  to  remain  here ;  not  so  much  as  a  popish  dog  or  a  po- 
*'  pish  bitch ;  not  so  much  as  a  popish  cat  to  pur  or  mew 
"  about  the  king."  What  is  more  extraorditiary,  this  speech 
met  with  praise  and  approbation. 

/  Encouraged  by  this  general  fury,  the  witnesses  went 
still  a  step  farther  in  their  accusations ;  and  though  both 
Oates  and  Bedloe  had  often  declared,  that  there  was  no 
other  person  of  distinction,  whom  they  knew  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  plot,  they  were  now  so  awdacioiBs  ais  tp  ac- 
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cuse  the  queen  Ijerself  of  entering  into  the  design  against  CHAP, 
the  life  of  her  husband.  The  commons,  in  an  address  to  ^  ^^^^' 
the  king,  gave  countenance  to  this  scandalous  accusation ; 
but  the  lords  would  not  be  prevailed  with  to  join  in  the 
address.  It  is  here,  if  any  where,  that  we  may  suspect 
the  suggestions  of  the  popular  leaders  to  have  had  place. 
The  king,  it  was  well  known,  bore  no  great  affection  to  his 
consort ;  and  now,  more  than  ever,  when  his  brother  and 
heir  was  so  much  hated,  had  reason  to  be  desirous  of  is- 
sue, which  might  quiet  the  jealous  fears  of  his  people. 
This  very  hatred,  which  prevailed  against  the  duke,  would 
much  facilitate,  he  knew,  any  expedient  that  could  be  de- 
vised for  the  exclusion  of  that  prince ;  and  nothing  farther 
« seemed  requisite  for  the  king,  than  to  give  way  in  this 
particular  to  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  nation.  But  Charles, 
notwithstanding  all. allurements  of  pleasure,  or  interest,  or 
safety,  had  the  generosity  to  protect  his  injured  consort. 
"  They  think,*'  said  he^  "  I  have  a  mind  to  a  new  wife, 
"  but  for  all  that,  I  will  not  see  an  innocent  woman  abu- 
*'  sjed."^  He  immediately  ordered  Oates  to  be  strictly  con- 
fined, seized  his  papers,  and  dismissed  his  servants ;  and 
this  daring  informer  was  obliged  to  make  applications  to 
parliament,  in  order  to  recover  his  liberty. 

During  this  agitation  of  men's  minds,  the  parliament 
gave  new  attention  to  the  militia ;  a  circumstance  which, 
even  during  times  of  greatest  tranquillity,  can  never 
prudently  be  neglected.  They  passed  a  bill,  by  whfch  it 
was  enacted,  that  a  regular  militia  should  be  kept  in  arms, 
during  six  weeks  of  the  year,  qmd  a  third  part  of  them  do 
duty  every  fortnight  of  that  time.  The  popular  leaders 
probably  intended  to  make  use  of  the  general  prejudices, 
and  even  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  people  against  the 
prince.*  But  Charles  refused  his  assent  to  the  bill,  and 
told  the  parliament,  that  he  would  not,  were  it  for  half  an 
hour,  part  so  far  with  the  power  of  the  sword :  But  if  they 
would  contrive  any  ,other  bill  for  ordering  the  militia,  and 
still  leave  it  in  his  power  to  assemble  or  dismiss  them  as 
he  thought  prpper,  he  would  willingly  give  it  the* royal 
assent.  The  commons,  dissatisfied  with  this  negative, 
though  the  king  had  never  before  employed  that  preroga- 
w  North's  Examcn,  p.  1 86,  x  Biirnet,  toI.  i.  p.  437. 
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(;hap.    tive,  immediately  voted  that   all   the  new  levied  forces 
^^.^^"^  should  be  disbanded*    They  passed  a  bill,  granting  money 
1678.     for  ^^^  purpose;  but  to  show  their  extreme  jealousy  of 
the  crown,  besides  appropriating  the  money  by  the  strictest 
clauses,  they  ordered  it  to  be  paid  not  into  the  exchequer, 
but  into  the   chamber  of  London.       The  lords  demur- 
red  with   regard  to    so    extraordinary  a   clause,   which 
threw  a  violent  reflection  on  the  king's  ministers,   and 
even  on  himself,  and  by  that  means  the  act  remained  in 
suspense. 
A«cuw-  ix  was  no  wonder,  that  the  present  ferment  and  ere- 

Binby.  dulity  of  the  nation  engaged  men  of  infamous  character 
and  indigent  circumstances  to  become  informers,  when 
persons  of  rank  and  condition  could  be  tempted  to  give 
into  that  scandalous  practice.  Montague,  the  king's  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  had  procured  a  seat  in  the  lower  house ; 
and  without  obtaining  or  asking  the  king's  leave,  he  sud- 
denly came  over  to  England.  Charles,  suspecting  his 
intention,  ordered  his  papers  to  be  seized ;  but  Mont^ue, 
,  who  foresaw  this  message,  had  taken  care  to  secrete  one 

paper,  which  he  immediately  laid  before  the  house  of 
commons.  It  was  a  letter  from  the  treasurer  Danby, 
written  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  during  the  negotia- 
tions at  Nimeguen  for  the  general  peace.  Montague  was 
there  directed  to  make  a  demand  ofnioney  from  France; 
gr,  in  other  words,  the  king  was  willing  secretly  to  sell 
his  good  offices  to  Lewis,  contrary  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  confederates,  and  even  to  those  of  his  own  king- 
doms. The  letter,  among  other  particulars,  contains  these 
words  ;  "  In  case  the  conditions  of  peace  shall  be  accepted, 
"  the  king  expects  to  have  six  millions  of  livres  a  year 
"  for  three  years,  from  the  time  that  this  agreement  shall 
"  be  signed  between  his  majesty  and  the  king  of  France ; 
*  "  because  it  will  probably  be  two  or  three  years  before  the 
"  parliament  will  be  in  humour  to  give  him  any  supplies 
*'  after  the  making  of  any  peace  with  France ;  and  the 
"  ambassador  here  has  always  agreed  to  th^t  sum :  but 
"  not  for  so  long  a  time."  Danby  was  so  unwilling  to 
engage  in  this  negotiation,  that  the  king,  to  satisfy  him, 
subjoined  with  his  own  hand  these  words :  "  This  letter 
*'  is  writ  by  my  order,  C.  R/'     Montague,  who  revealed 
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this  secret  corresponcknce,  had  even  the  baseness  to  sell    CHAP, 
his    base    treachery  at   a   high   price    to    the     French      ^^"' 


The  commoDS  were  inflamed  with  this  intelligence 
against  Danhy ;  and  carrying  their  suspicions  farther  than 
the  truth,  they  concluded,  that  the  king  had  all  along 
acted  in  concert  with  the  French  court ;  and  that  every 
step,  which  he  had  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  allies, 
had  been  illusoty  and  deceitful*  Desirous  of  getting  to 
the  bottom*  of  «p  important  a  secret,  and  being  pushed  by 
Danby's  numerous  enemies,  they  immediately  voted  an 
impdachment^f  high  treason  against  that  minister,  and 
sent  up  six  articles  to  the  house  of  peers.  These  articles  Hk  im- 
were.  That  he  hadtraitorously  engrossed  to  himself  re-  ^^ 
gal  power,  by  giving  instructions  to  his  majesty's  ambas- 
sadors, without  the  participation  of  the  secretaries  of 
state,  or  the  privy  council :  That  he  had  traitorously  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  government,  and  introduce  arbi- 
trary power;  and  to  that  end  had  levied  and  continued 
ai^  army,  contrary  to  act  of  parlianfient :  That  he  had 
traitorously  endeavoured  to  alienate  the  affections  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  by  negotiating  a  disadvantageous  peace 
with  France,  and  procuring  money  for  that  purpose  :  That 
he  was  popishly  siffected,  and  had  traitorously  concealed, 
after  he  hsid  notice,  the  late  horrid  and  bloody  plot,  con- 
trived by  the  papists  against  his  majesty's  person  and 
government:  That  he  had  wasted  the  king's  treasure; 
and  that  he  had,  by  indirect  means,  (Stained  several  exor- 
hitmt  grants  from  the  crown. 

It  is  certain  that  the  treasurer,  in  giving  instructions 
to  an  ambassador,  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  his  office ; 
and  as  the  genius  of  a  monarchy,  stricdy  limited,  requires 
that  the  proper  minister  should  be  answerable  for  eyery 
abuse  of  power,  the  commons,  though  they  here  advanced 
a  new  pretension,  might  justify  themselves  by  the  utility, 
and  even  necessity  of  it.  But  in  other  respects  their 
charge  against  Danby  was  very  ill  grounded.  That  min- 
ister made  it  appear  to  the  house  of  lords,  not  only  that 
Montague,  the  informer  against  him,  had  all  along  pro- 
moted the  money  negotiations  with  France,  but  that  he 
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CHAP,    himself  was  ever  extremely  averse  to  the  interests  of  that 
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crown,  which  he  esteemed  pernicious  to  his  master  and  to 
^ iQrs^  his  country.  The  French  nation,  he  said,  had  always 
entertained,  as  he  was  certainly  informed,  the  highest 
contempt,  both  of  the  king's  person  and  government^  His 
diligence,  he  added,  in  tracing  and  discovering  the  popish 
plot,  was  generally  known ;  and  if  he  had  common  sense, 
not  to  say  common  honesty,  he  would  surely  be  sanxious 
to  preserve  the  life  of  a  nmster,  by  whom  he  was  so  much 
favoured.  He  had  wasted  no  treasure,  because  there  was 
no  treasure  to  waste.  And  though  he  had  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  the  king's  bounty,  he  had  made  more  moderate 
acquisitions  than  were  generally  imagined,  and  than  others 
in  his  office  had  often  done,  even  during  a  shorter 
administration. 

The  house  of  peers  plainly  saw,  that  allowing  all  the 
charges  of  the  commons  to  be  true,  Danby's  crime  fell 
not  under  the  statute  of  Edward  III. ;  and  though  the 
words,  treason  and  traitorously^  had  been  carefully  in- 
serted in  several  articles,  this  appellation  could  not  change 
the  nature  of  things,  or  subject  him  to  the  penalties  an- 
nexed to  that  crime.  They  refused,  therefore,  to  commit 
Danby  upon  this  irregular  charge  :  The  commons  insisted 
on  their  demand ;  and  a  great  contest  was  likely  to  arise, 
when  the  king,  who  had  already  seen  sufficient  instances 
of  the  ill  humour  of  the  parliament,  thought  proper  to 
30th  Dec.  prorogue  them.  This  prorogation  was  soon  after  followed 
Dissoiua      \yy  a  dissolution ;  a  desperate  remedy  in  the  present  dis- 

tionofthe      •^..  .  ivi.  .  , 

long  par-  position  ot  the  nation.  But  the  disease,  it  must  be  owned, 
the  king  had  reason  to  esteem  desperate.  The  utmost 
rage  had  been  discovered  by  the  commons,  on  account  of 
the  popish  plot;  and  their  fury  began  already  ta  point 
against  the  royal  family,  if  not  against  the  throne  itself. 
The  duke  bad  been  struck  at  in  several  motions :  The 
treasurer  had  been  impeached :  All  supply  had  been  re- 
fused, except  on  the  most  disagreeable  conditions :  Fears, 
jealousies,  and  antipathies  were  every  day  multiplying  in 
parliament :  And  though  the  people  were  strongly  infected 
with  the  same  prejudices,  the  king  hoped,  that,  by  dis- 
solving the  present  cabals,  a  set  of  men* might  be  chosen 
more  moderate  in  their  pursuits^  and  less  tainted  with  the 
virulence  of  faction. 
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Thvb  came  to  a  period  a  parlkunent,  which  had  sitten  CUAP. 
during  the  whole  course  of  this  reign,  one  year  excepted. 
Its  conclusion  was  very  different  from  its  commencement. 
Being  elected  during  the  joy  and  festivity  of  the  restora- 
tion|rit  consisted  almost  entirely  of  royalists ;  who  were 
disposed  to  support  the  crown  by  all  the  liberality  which 
the  habits  bf  that  age  would  permit.  Alarmed'by  the 
alliance  witW  France,  they  gradually  withdrew  their  con- 
fidence from  the  king ;  and  finding  him  still  to  persevere 
in  a  foreign  interest,  they  proceeded  to  discover  symptoms 
of  the  most  refractory  and  most  jealous  disposition.  The 
popish  plot  pushed  them  beyond  all  bounds  of  modera- 
tion; and  before  their  dissolution,  they  seemed  to  be 
treading  fast  in  the  footsteps  of  the  last  long  parliament, 
on  whose  conduct  they  threw  at  first  such  violent  blame. 
In  all  their  variations,  they  had  still  followed  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  the  nation ;  and  ever  seemed  to  be  more 
governed  by  humour  and  party  views  than  by  public  in- 
terest, and  more  by  public  interest  than  by  any  corrupt  or 
private  influence. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  parliament,  and  after  its 
prorogation  and  dissolution,  the  trials  of  the  pretended 
criminals  were  carried  on,  and  the  courts  of  judicature, 
places  which,  if  possible,  ought  to  be  kept  more  pure  from 
injustice  than  even  national  assemblies  themselves,  were 
strongly  infected  with  the  same  party  rage  and  bigoted 
prejudices.  Coleman,  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  conspi-  Trial  of 
rators,  was  first  brought  to  his  trial.  His  letters  were  "^"" 
produced  against  him.  They  contained,  as  he.  himself 
confessed,  much  indiscretion :  But  unless  so  far  as  it  is 
illiegal  to  be  a  zealous  catholic,  they  seemed  to  prove  no- 
thing criminal,  much  less  treasonable,  against  him.  Oates 
and  Be'dloe  deposed,  that  he  had  received  a  commission, 
signed  by  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  to  be  papal  secretar)- 
of  state,  and  had  consented  to  the  poisoning,  shootirtg,  and 
stabbing  of  the  king :  He  had  even,  according  to  Oates's 
deposition,  advanced  a  guinea  to  promote  those  blood}* 
purposes.  These  wild  stories  were  confounded  "w  ith  the 
projects  contained  in  his  letters ;  and  Coleman  received 
sentence  of  death.    The  sentence  was  soon  after  executed 
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CHAP,   upon  him  J     He  suiFered  with  calmness  and  constancy, 
^^^^^^^  and  to  the  last  persisted  in  the  strongest  protestations  of 

1678.      ^}^  innocence. 
Of  Ireland.         CoLEMAN^s  execution  was  succeeded  by  the  trial  of 
father  Ireland,  who,  it  is  pretended,  had  signed,  together 
with  fifty  Jesuits,  the  great  resolution  of  murdering  the 
king*  Grove  and  Pickering,  who  had  undertaken  to  shoot 
him,  were  tried  at  the  same  time.     The  only  witnesses 
against  the  prisoners  were  still  Oates  and  Bedloe.     Ire- 
land affirmed,  that  he  was  in  Stafibrdshire  all  the  month 
of   August  last,   a  time   when   Gates'^    evidence  ^made 
him  in  London.     He  proved  his  assertion  by  good  evi- 
dence, and  would  have  proved  it  by  undoubted,  had  he 
not  most  iniquitously  been  debarred,  while  in  prison,  from 
all  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  denied  the  liberty  of 
sending  for  witnesses.     All  these  men,  before  their  ar- 
raignment, wei*e  condemned  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
jury,  and  spectators ;  and  to  be  a  Jesuit,  or  even  a  catho- 
lic, was  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  guilt.    ^The  chief 
justice,'  in  particular,  gave  sanction  to  all  the  narrow  pre- 
judices and  bigoted  fury  of  the  populace.     Instead  of  be- 
ing counsel  for  the  prisoners,  as  his  office   required,  he 
pleaded  the  cause  against  them,  browbeat  their  witnesses, 
and  on  every  occasion  represented  their  guilt  as  certain 
and  uncontroverted.     He  even  went  so  far  as  publicly  to 
affirm,  that  the  papists  had  not  the  same  principles  which 
protestants  have,   and  therefore  were  not  entitled  to  that 
common  credence^  which  the  principles  and  practices  of 
the  latter  call  for.     And  when  the  jury  brought  in  their 
verdict  against  the  prisoners,  he  said,  "  You  have  done, 
"  gentlemen,  like  very  good  subjects,  and  ver}^  good  chris- 
"  tians,  that  is  to  say,  like  very  good  protestants :   And 
*'  now  much  good  may  their  30,000  masses  do  them  :" 
Alluding  to  the  masses  by  which  Pickering  was  to  be  re- 
warded for  murdering  the  king.     All  these  unhappy  men 
went  to  execution,  protesting  their  innocence ;  a  circum" 
tery.      stance  which  made  no  impression  on  the  spectators.    The 
opinion,  that  the  Jesuits  allowed  of  lies  and  mental  reserva- 
tions, for  promoting  a  good  cause,  was  at  this  time  so  univer- 
sally received,  that  no  credit  was  given  to  testimony  de- 
y  3d  of  December.  z  Sir  William  Scroggs. 
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IiTercd  either  by  that  order,  or  by  any  of  their  diseiples#    QHAP. 
It  was  forgotten,  that  all  the  conspirators  engaged  in  the    '-^^^ 
gunpowder  treason,  and  Garnet,  the  Jesuit,  among  the      j^y, 
rest,  had  freely  on  the  scaiFoId  made  confession   of  their 
guilt. 

Though  Bedlo^  had  given  information  of  Godfrey's 
murder,  he  still  remained  a  single  evidence  against  the 
persons  accused;  and  all  the  allurements  of  profit  and 
honour  had  not  hitherto  tempted  any  one  to  confirm  the 
testimony  of  that  informer*  At  last  means  were  found 
to  complete  the  legal  evidence.  One  Prance,  a  silver- 
smith, and  a  catholic,  had  been  accused  by  Bedloe  of 
oeing  an  accomplice,  in  the  murder ;  and  upon  his  denial 
had  been  thrown  into  prison,  loaded  with  heavy  irons, 
and  confined  to  the  condemned  hole,  a  place  cold,  dark, 
and  full  of  nastiness.  Such  rigours  were  supposed  to  be 
exercised  by  orders  from  the  secret  Committee  of  lords, 
particularly  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham;  who,  in  ex- 
amining the  prisoners,  usually  employ^tl  (as  it  is  said, 
and  indeed  sufficiently  proved)  threatenings  and  promises, 
rigour  and  indulgence,  and  every  art,  under  pretence  of 
extorting  the  truth  from  them.  Prance  had  not  courage 
to  resist,  but  confessed  himself  an  accomplice  in  Godfrey's 
murder.  Being  asked  concerning  the  plot,  he  also  thought 
proper  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  conveyed  some  intel- 
ligence to  the  council.  Among  other  absurd  circum- 
stances, he  said  that  one  Le  Fevre  bought  a  second  hand 
sword  of  him;  because  he  knew  not,  as  he  said,  what 
times  were  at  hand :  And  Prance  expressing  some  conciern 
'for  poor  tradesmen,  if  such  times  came 7  Le  Fevre  re- 
plied, that  it  would  be  better  for  tradesmen,  if  the  catholic 
religion  were  restored :  And  particularly,  that  there  would 
be  mu^h  church  work  for  silversmiths.  All  this  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  plot,  as  well  as  the  murder 
of  Godfrey,  Prance  solemnly  retracted,  both  before  the 
king  and  the  secret  committee  :  But  being  ^gain  thrown 
into  prison,  he  was  induced,  by  new  terrors  and  new  suf- 
ferings, to  confirm  his  first  information,  and  was  now 
produced  as  a  sufficient  evidence. 

Hill,  Green,  and  Berry,  were  tried  for  Godfrey's 
murder;    all  of  them    men  of  low   stations.    .Hill  was 
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CHAP,    servant  to  a  physician :  The  other  two  belonged  to  the 
■  ..^^^^^  popish  chapel  at  Somerset  house.     It  is  needless  to  run 
1679.     ^^^^  ^'^  ^^^  particulars  of  a  long  trial :  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  Bedloe's  evidence  and  Prance's  were,  in  many 
circumstances,  totally  irreconcilable;  that  both  of  them 
laboured   under  unsurmountable  difficulties,    not  to  say 
gross  absurdities,  and  that  they  were  invalidated  by  con- 
trary evidence,  which  is  altogether  convincing.     But  all 
Feb. 2i8t:   was  in  vain:  The  prisoners  were  condemned  and  exe- 
anassth.    ^uted.      They  all  denied  their  guilt  at  their  execution; 
and  as   Berry  died  a  protestant,  this  circumstance  was 
regarded  as  very  considerable :   But,  instead  of  its  giving 
some  check  to  the  general  credulity  of  the  people,  mert 
were  only  surprised,  that  a  protestant  could  be  induced  at 
his  death  to  persist  in  so  manifest  a  falsehood. 

As  the  army  could  neither  be  kept  up,  nor  disbanded, 
without  money,  the  king,  how  little  hopes  soever  he  could 
entertain  of  more  compliance,  found  himself  obliged  to 
New  elec-  summon  a  new  parliament*  The  blood,  already  shed  on 
account  of  the  popish  plot,  instead  of  satiating  the  people, 
served  only  as  an  incentive  to  their  fury ;  and  each  con- 
viction of  a  criminal  was  hitherto  regarded  as  a  new 
proof  of  those  horrible  designs  imputed  to  the  papists. 
This  election  is  perhaps  the  first  in  England,  which,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  monarchy,  had  been  carried  on 
by  a  violent  contest  between  the  parties,  and  where  the 
court  interested  itself,  to  a  high  degree,  in  the  choice  of 
thfe  national  representatives.  But  all  its  efforts  were 
fruitless,  in"  opposition  to  the  torrent  of  prejudices  which 
prevailed.  Religion,  liberty,  property,  even  the  lives  of 
men,  were  now  supposed  to  be  at  stake ;  and  no  Security, 
it  was  thought,  except  in  a  vigilant  parliament,  could  be 
found  against  the  impious  and  bloody  conspirators.  Were 
there  any  part  of  the  nation  to  which  the  ferment,  occa- 
sioned by  the  popish  plot,  had  not  as  yet  propagated 
itself;  the  new  elections,  by  interesting  the  whole  people 
in  public  concerns,  tended  to  diffuse  it  into  the  remotest 
corner ;  and  the  constej-nation  universally  excited,  proved 
an  excellent  engine  for  influencing  the  electors.  All  the 
zealots  of  the  former  parliament  v/ere  rechosen :  New 
ones  were  added :  The  presbytej-ians  in  particular,  being 
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transported  with  the  most  inveterate  antipathy  against    chap. 
popery,   were .  very  active    and  very  successfid   in    the  ^^J^^^ 
elections.     That  party,  it  is  said,  first  began  at  this  time      ^^g 
the  abuse  of  splitting  their  freeholds,  in  order  to  multiply 
votes  and  electors.     By  accounts  which  came  from  every 
part  of  Eng^d,  it  was  concluded,  that  the  new  repre- 
sentatives  would,    if  possible,  exceed   the  old  in   their 
refractory  opposition  to  the  court,  and  furious  persecution 
of  the  catholics. 

The  king  was  alarmed,  when  he  saw  so  dreadful  a 
tempest  arise  from  such  small  and  unaccountable  be* 
ginnings.  His  life,  if  Oates  and  Bedloe's  information 
were  true,  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  catholics :  Even  the 
duke's  was  in  danger :  The  higher,  therefore,  the  rage 
mounted  against  popery,  the  more  should  the  nation  have 
been  reconciled  to  these  princes,  in  whom,  it  appeared,  the 
church  of  Rome  reposed  no  confidence.  But  there  is  a 
sophistry,  which  attends  all  the  passions ;  especially  those 
into  which  the  populace  enter.  Men  gave  credit  to  the 
informers,  so  far  as  concerned  the  guilt  of  the  catholics. 
But  they  still  retained  their  old  suspicions,  that  these 
religionists  were  secretly  favoured  by  the  king,  and  had 
obtained  the  most  entire  ascendant  over  his  brother. 
Charles  had  too  much  penetration  not  to  see  the  danger, 
to  which  the  succession,  and  even  his  own  crown  and 
dignity,  now  stood  exposed.  A  numerous  party,  he 
found,  was  formed  against  him ;  on  the  one  hand  com- 
posed of  a  populace,  so  credulous  from  prejudice,  so 
blinded  with  religious  antipathy,  as  implicitly  to  believe 
the  most  palpable  absurdities;  and  conducted,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  leaders  so  little  scrupulous,  as  to  en- 
deavour, by  encouraging  perjury,  suboraation,  lies,  im- 
postures, and  even  by  shedding  innocent  blood,  to  gratify 
their  own  furious  ambition,  and  subvert  all  legal  authority. 
Roused  from  his  lethargy  by  so  imminent  a  peril,  he  began 
to  exert  that  vigour  of  mind,  of  which,  on  great  occasions, 
he  was  not  destitute ;  and  without  quitting  in  appearance 
his  usual  facility  of  temper,  he  collected  an  industry, 
firmness,  and  vigilance,  of  which  he  was  believed  alto- 
gether incapable.  These  qualities,  joined  to  dexterity  and 
prudence,  conducted  him  happily  through  the  many  shoals 
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CHAP,    which  surroimded  him ;  and  he  was  lit  last  aUe  to  make 
JJ^]^^^JV  the  storm  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  who  had  blindly 
1679.     raised,  or  artfully  cbnducted  it. 

One  chief  step,  which  the  king  took,  towards  gratify- 
ing and^  appeasing  his  people  and  parliament^  was  desiring 
the  duke  to  withdraw  beyond  sea,  that  no  farther  suspicion 
might  remain  of  the  influence  of  popish  counsels.  The 
duke  readily  complied ;  but  first  required  an  order  for  that 
purpose,  signed  by  tte  king,  lest  his  absenting  himself 
should  be  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  fear  or  of  guilt«  He 
also  desired  that  his  brother  should  satisfy  him,  as  well  as 
the  public,  by  a  declaration  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth* 
i>ukeof  James  duke  of  Monmouth  was  the  king's  natural  son 

m^Ui.  by  Lucy  Walters,  and  born  about  ten  years  before  the 
restoration.  He  possessed  all  the  qualities  which  could 
engage  the  affections  of  the  populace;  a  distinguished 
valour  an  affable  address,  a  thoughtless  generosity,  a 
graceful  person.  He  rose  still  higher  in  the  public  favour, 
by  reason  of  the  universal  hatred  to  which  the  duke,  on 
account  of  his  religion,  was  exposed.  Monmouth's  capa- 
city was  mean ;  his  temper  pliant :  So  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  popularity,  he  had  never  been  dangerous,  had 
he  not  implicitly  resigned  himself  to  the  guidance  of  Shaf- 
tesbury, a  man  of  such  a  restless  temper,  such  subtle  wit, 
and  such  abandoned  principles.  That  daring  politician 
had  flattered  Monmouth  with  the  hopes  of  succeeding 
lo  the  crown.  The  story  of  a  contract  of  marriage, 
passed  between  the  king  and  Monmouth's  mother,  and 
secretly  kept  in  a  certain  black  box^  had  been  industri- 
ously spread  abroad  and  was  greedily  received  by  the 
multitude.  As  the  horrors  of  popery  still  pressed  har- 
der on  them,  they  might  be  induced,  either  to  adopt 
that  fiction,  as  they  had  already  done  many  others  more 
incredible,  or  to  commit  open  violation  on  the  right  of 
succession.  And  it  would  not  be  difficult,  it  was  hoped,  to 
persuade  the  king,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  his  son,  to 
give  him  the  preference  above  a  brother,  who,  by  his 
,  imprudent  bigotry,  had  involved  him  in  such  inextri- 
cable difficulties.  But  Charles,  in  order  to  cut  off  all 
such  expectations,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  duke's  appre^ 
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hetaioas^  took  care,  in  full  council,  to  make  a  declaration    chaj>. 
of  Monmoulii's  illegitimacy,  and  to  deny  all  promise  of  J^^^ll^ 
marriage  with  his  mother.     The  duke,  being  gratified  in      i^^y, 
so  reas<Hiable  a  request,  willingly  complied  wiA  the  king^s 
desire,  and  retired  to  Brussels.  ., . 

But  the  king  soon  found,  that,  notwithstanding  this  Duke  of 
precaution,  nptwithstanding  his  concurrence  in  the  prosecur  J^^^to^' 
tion  of  the  popish  plot,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  which  he  Bnuseis. 
expressed,  and  even  at  ^is  time  exercised  against  the  caA-  March  6. 
olics ;  he  had  nowise  obtained  the  confidence  of  his  par-  Jl^e^*' 
liament.  The  refractory  humour  of  the  lower  house 
appeared  in  the  first  step  which  they  took  upon  their 
assembling.  It  had  ever  been  usual  for  the  commons, 
in  the  election  of  their  speaker,  to  consult  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  sovereign,  and  even  the  long  parliamtnt 
in  1641  had  not  thought  proper  to  depart  from  so  es^. 
tablished  a  custom.  The  king  now  desired  that  the 
choice  should  fall  on  sir  Thomas  Meres  :  But  Seymour, 
shaker  to  the  last  parliament,  was  instantly  called  to 
d^e  chair,  by  a  vote  which  seemed  unanimous.  The 
king,  when  Seymour  was  presented  to  him  for  his  ap-^ 
probation,  rejected  him,  and  ordered  the  commons  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  new  choice.  A  great  flame  was  excited.  The 
commons  maintaihed,  that  the  king's  approbauon  was 
merely  a  matter  of  form,  and  that  he  coidd  not,  without 
giving  a  reason,  reject  the  speaker  chosen :  The  king, 
that,  since  he  had  the  power  of  rejectmg,  he  might,  if  he 
pleased,  keep  the  reason  in  hh  own  breast.  As  the  ques- 
tion had  never  before  been  started,  i^  might  seem  difficult 
to  find  principles,  upon  which  it  could  be  decided.^  By 
way  of  comjH'omise,  it  was  agreed  to  set  aside  bodr  can- 
didates. Gregory,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen;  and  the  elec- 
tion was  ratified  by  the  king.  It  has  ever  since  been 
understood  thaJt  the  choice  of  the  speaker  lies  in  the 
house;  but^that  the  king  retains  the  power  of  rejecting 
any  person  disagreeable  to  him. 

V 

a  In  1&66,  the  speaker  said  to  Q.  Elizabeth,  Uiat  without  her  allowance  tlie 
election  of  the  house  was  of  no  significance.  IVEwes's  Journal,  ]».  97.  In  the 
parliament  159^^  1993, 4he  ipeiiker,  who  was  sir  Edward  Coke,  advaHoes  a  like 
|>osition.  D'Ewes,  p.  459.  Townsend,  p.  35.  So  that  this  pretension  of  the 
commons  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  new ;  like  man)?  other  powers  and 
privileges*.  v 
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Seymour  was  deemed  a  great  enemy  to  Dauby ;  aftA 
it  was  the  influence  of  that  luAlemaii,  as  comrnoaly  sup- 
posed, which  had  engaged  the  king  to  enter  into  this  ill 
timed  controversy  with  the  commons*  The  impeachment 
therefore  of  Danby  was,  on  that  account,  Ae  sooner 
revived;  and  it  was  maintained  by  the  commons,  that 
notwithstanding  the  intervening  dissolution,  every  part  of 
that  proceeding  stood  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it 
had  been  left  by  the  last  parliament :  A  pretension  which, 
though  unusal,  seems  tacitly  to  have  been  yielded  them. 
The  king  had  beforehand  had  the  precaution  to  grant  a 
pardon  to  Danby ;  and,  in  order  to  screen  the  chancellor 
from  all  attacks  by  the  commons,  he  had  taken  the  great 
seal  into  his  own  hands,  and  had  himself  affixed  it  to  the 
parchment.  He  tqld  the  parliament,  that,  as  Danby  iiad 
acted  in  every  thing  by  his  orders,  he  was  in  no  respect 
criminal ;  that  his  pardon,  however,  he  would  insist  upon  ; 
and  if  it  should  be  found  anywise  defective  in  form,  he 
would  renew  it  aqfain  and  again,  till  it  should  be  rendered 
entirely  complete  :  But  that  he  was  resolved  to  deprive  him 
of  all  employments,  and  to  remove  him  from  court* 

The  commons  were  nowise  satisfied  with  this  con-^ 
cession.  They  pretended,  that  no  pardon  of  the  crown 
could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  impeachment  by  the  com-* 
nylons.  The  prerogative  of  mercy  had  hitherto  been 
understood  to  be  altogether  unlimited  in  the  king;  and 
this  pretension  of  the  commons,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
entirely  new.  It  was  however  not  unsuitable  to  the 
genius  of  a  monarchy  strictly  limited ;  where  the  king's 
ministers  are  supposed  to  be  for  ever  accountable  to 
national  assemblies,  even  for  such  abuses  of  power  as  they 
may  commit  by  orders  frcnn  tbeir  master.  The  present 
emergerxe,  while  the  nation  was  so  highly  inflamed,  was 
the  proper  time  for  pushing  such  popular  claims ;  and  the 
commons  failed  not  to  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage* 
They  still  insisted  on  the  impeachment  of  Danby.  The 
peers,  in  compliance  with  them,  departed  from  their  for- 
mer scruples,  and  ordered  Danby  to  be  taken  into  custody. 
Danby  absconded.  The  commons  passed  a  bill,  appoint- 
ing him  to  surrender  himself  before  a  certain  day,  or,  iu 
default  of  it,  attainting  him.  A  bill  had  passed  the  upper 
^ouse,  mitigating  the  penalty  to  banishment;  but,  after 


96ttie  cottfereftceS)  the  pttt%  thought  proper  to  yield  to  the    chap. 
violaK:e.of  die  commons,  and  the  bill  of  attainder  was  car-  ^^i^-J- 
riedk     Rifther  than  undergo  such  severe  penalties,  Danby     1^79, 
appeared,  and  was  immediately  committed  to  the  Towen 
While  a  plratestant  nobleman  met  with  such  violent 
prosecution,  it  was^  not  likely  that,  the  catholics  would  be 
overlookted  by  the  zealous  commons.     The  credit  of  the  PopUh 
popish  plot  8€iU  stood  upon  the  oaths  of  a  few  inikmous  ^^* 
witnesses*       Though   such   immense    preparations   were 
su]^>08ed  to  have  been  made  in  the  very  bowels  of  the 
kingdom,  no   traces   of  them,   after  the   most  rigorous 
inquiry,  had  as  yet  appeared*  Though  so  many  thousands, 
bo^  abroad  and  at  hotee,  ^had  been  engaged  in  the  dread- 
ful secret ;  neither  hope,  nor  fear,  nor  remorse,  nor  levity, 
nor  suspicions,  nor  private  resentinent,  had  engaged  any 
dne    to   confirm   the   evidence.      Though   tbe>  catholics, 
particularly  the  Jesuits  were  represented  as  guilty  of  the 
utmost   indiscretion,  insomuch   that  they   talked  of  the  , 

king's  murder  as  common  news,  and  wrote  of  it  in  plain 
terms  by  the  common  post ;  yet,  among  the  great  number 
of  letters  seized,  no  one  contained  tmy  part  of  so  compli- 
cated a  conspiracy.  Though  the  informers  pretended  that, 
even  after  they  had  resolved  to  betray  the  secret,  many 
treasonable  commissions  and  papers  had  passed  through 
^eir  hands ;  they  had  not  had  the  precaution  to  keep  any 
one  of  them,  in  order  to  fortify  their  evidence.  But  all 
these  difficulties^  and  a  thousand  more,  were  not  found  too 
hard  of  digestion  by  the  imtion  and  parliament.  The 
prosecution  and  ferther  discovery  of  the  plot  were  still  the 
object  of  general  concern.  The  commons  voted,  that,  if 
the  king  should  come  to  an  untimely  end,  they  would  re- 
venge his  death  upon  the  papists  ;  not  reflecting  that  this 
sect  were  not  his  only  enemies.  They  promised  rewardsr 
to  new  discoverers;  not  considering  the  danger,  which 
they  incurred,  of  granting  bribes  to  perjury.  They  made 
Bedloe  a  present  of  500  pounds,  and  particularly  recom- 
mended the  care  of  his  safety  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 
Colonel  Sackville,  a  member,' having,  in  a  private  company, 
spoken  opprobriously  of  those  who  affirmed  that  there  was 
any  plot,  was  expelled  the  house.  The  peers  gave  power 
to  their  committees  to  send  for  and  exiimine  such  as  would 
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CHAP,  inquietude)  and  fond  of  refinements,  was  admitted  into 
^^i^  the  couneiL  These  diree,  together  -with  Temple,  who 
1679.  oft^n  joined  them,  though  he  kept  hkustelf  more  detached 
from  public  business,  fbttned  a  kind  'of  cubinet  council, 
fix)m  which  all  affairs  received  Aeir  first  digestion. 
Shaftesbury  was  made  president  of  the  council,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Temple,  who  foretold  the  con- 
sequence of  admitting  a  man  of  so  dan^rous  a  chatacter 
into  any  part  of  the  public  administration. 

As  Temple  foresaw,  it  happened.  Shaftesbury,  fiiftd- 
iBg  that  he  possessed  no  more  than  the  appearance  of 
court  favour,  wiis  resolved  still  to  adhet^  to  tfi^e  popular 
party,  by  whose  attachment  he  enjoyed  an  undisputed 
superiority  in  the  lower  house,  and  possessed  great  in- 
fluence in  the  other.  The  very  appearance  of  court 
favour,  empty  as  it  was,  tended  to  render  him  more 
dcmgerous.  His  partisans,  observing  the  progress  which 
he  had  already  made,  hoped  that  he  would  soon  acquire 
the  entire  ascendant;  and  he  constantly  flattered  them, 
tJiat  if  they  persisted  in  theif  purpose,  the  king,  frOni 
indolence,  and  necessity,  and  fondness  for  Monmouth, 
would  at  last  be-  induced,  even  at  the  Expense  of  his 
brother's  right,  to  make  them  every  concession. 

Besides,  the  antipathy  to  popery,  as  well  as  jealousy 
of  the  king  and  duke,  had  taken  too  fast  possession  of 
men's  minds,  to  be  removed  by  So  feeble  a  remedy  as  this 
new  council  projected  by  Temple.  The  commons,  sooii 
after  the  establishment  of  that  council,  proceeded  so  far 
.  as  to  vote  unanimously.  "  That  the  duke  of  York's  being 
"  a  papist,  and  the  hopes  of  his  coming  to  the  crown,  had 
^  '*  given  the  highest  countenance  to  the  present  conspirav. 
^  cies  and  designs  of  the  papbts  against  the  king  and  the 
'*  protestant  religion.'^  It  was  expected  that  a  bill  for  ex- 
cluding him  the  throne  would  soon  be  brought  in.  To 
prevent  this  bold  measure,  the  king  concerted  some  limi- 
tations, which  he  proposed  to  the  parliament.  He  intro- 
duced bis  plan  by  the  following  gracious  expressions: 
*^  And  to  show  you  that,  while  you  are  doing  your  j^arts, 
"  my  thoughts  have  not  been  misemployed,  but  that  it  is 
"  my  constant  care  to  do  every  thing  that  may  preserve 
"  your  religion,  and  secure  it  for  the  future  in  all  events^ 
"  I  have  commanded  my  lord  chancellor  to  mejition  seve- 


'*"'  ral  particulars  f  wkkb,  I  hope,  will  be  an  evidehce  that,    CHAP. 
^^  in  ^1  things  which  concern  the  public  security,  I  shall 


tions  on  a 


^  not  follow  your  zeal,  but  lead  it."  i^^y 

T^£  limitations  projected,  were  of  the  utmost  import-  Limha- 
ance,  and  deprived  the  successor  of  the  chief  branches  of  ^l^ 
royalty*.  A  med^d  was  there  chalked  out,  by  which  the  ceasor. 
nation,  on  every  new  reign,  could  be  ensured  of  having  a 
parliament,,  which  the  king  should  not,  for  a  cert^n  time, 
have  it  in  his  power  to  dissdive.  In  case  of  n  popish 
successor,  the  prioce  was  to  forfeit  the  right  of  conferring 
any  ecclesiastical  preferm^Eits :  No  member  of  the  privy 
council,  no  judge  of  the  common  law,  or  in  chancery, 
was  to  be  p^t  in  or  displaced  but  by  consent  of  parlia- 
ment: And  thi&  same  precaution  was  extended  to  the 
military  part  of  the  , government;  to  the  lord  lieutenants 
and  deputy  lieutenants  of  the  cotmties,  and  to  all  officers 
of  the  navy*  The  chancellor,  himself,  added,  ^^  It .  is 
^^  hard  to  invent  another  r^traint ;  considering  how  much 
^^  the  revenue  will  depend  upon  the  consent  of  parliament, 
^^  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  raise  money  without  such 
"  consent*  But  y^,  if  any  thing  dse  can  occur  to  the" 
"  wisdoi^  of  parliament,  which  may  farther  secure  rcli- 
"  gion  and  liberty  against  a  popish  successor,  without  de- 
"  feating  tbe  right  of  succession  itself,  his  majesty  will 
"  readily  consent  to  it." 

It  is  remarkable  that,  when  ^diese  limitations  w6re 
first  laid  before  the  council,  Shaftesbury  and  Temple  werc 
the  only  members  who  argued  against  them.  The  rea-  . 
sons  which  they  employed  were  diametrically  opposite. 
Shaftesbury's  opinion  was,  that  the  restraints  were  insuf- 
ficient; and  tbit  nothing  but  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
duke  could  give^  a  proper  security  to  the  kingdom.  Tem- 
ple, on  the  o^her  hand,  thought  Aat  the  restraints  were  so 
rigorous  as  even  lo  aubven  the  constitution;  and  that 
shackles,  put  upon  a  popish  successor,  would  not  after^ 
wards  be  easily  cast  off  by  a  protestant.  It  isr  certain 
that  the  duke  was.  ^MremAy  alarmed  when  he  heard  of 
this  step  taken  by  the  king,  and  that  he  was  better  pleased 
even  with  the  bill  of  exclusion  itself,  which  he  thought, 
by  reason  of  its  violence  and  injustice,  could  never  possi- 
bly,be   carried  into  executipn.     Thcrp  is  also  reason  to 
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clusion. 


believe  that  the  king  ivould  not  have  gone  so  far,  had.  he 
not  expected,  from  the  extreme  fury  of  the  comm<ms, 
that  his  concessions  would  be  rejected,  and  that  the  blame 
of  not  forming  a  reasonable  accommodation  would  by  that 
means  lie  entirely  at  their  door. 

It  soon  appeared  that  Charles  had  entertained  a  just 
opinion  of  the  dispositions  of  the  house.  So  much  were 
the  commons  actuated  by  the  cabals  of  Shaftesbury  and 
other  malcontents ;  such  violent  antipathy  prevailed  against 
popery,  that  the  king's  concessions,  though  much  mor)^ 
important  th^n  could  reasonably  have  been  expected,  were 
not  embraced.  A  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  the  duke  from  the  crown' of  England  and  Irer 
land.  It  was  there  declared,  that  the  sovereignty  of  these 
kingdoms,  upon  the  king's-  death  or  resignation,  should 
devolve  to  the  person  next  in  succession  after  the-  duke : 
that  all  acts  of  royalty  which  that  prince  should  after- 
wards perform,  should  not  only  be  void,  but  be  deemed 
treason ;  that  if  he  so  much  as  entered  any  of  these  do- 
minions, he  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  the  same  offence ; 
and  that  all  who  supported  .his  title  should  be  punished  as 
rebels  and  traitors.  This  important  bill,  which  implied 
banishment  as  well  as  excluB|oin,  passed  the  lower  house 
by  a  majority  of  se\'enty-nine.      * 

The  commons  were  not  so  wholly  employed  about 
the  exclusion  bill  as  to  overlook  all  other  securities  to 
liberty.  The  country  party,  daring  all  the  last  parlia- 
ment, had  much  exclaimed  againstthe  bribery  and  corruption 
of  the  members ;  and  the  same  reproach  had  been  renewed 
against  the  present  parliament.  An  inquiry  was  made 
into  a  complaint  which  was  so  dangerous  to  the  honour  of 
that  assembly,  but  very  little  foundatit^in  was  found  for  it. 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  was  the  paymaster,  confessed  to  the 
house  that  nine  members  received  pensions  to  the  amount 
of  three  thousand  four  hundred  pounds:  And  after  a 
rigorous  inquiry  by  a  secret  committee,  eight  mpre  pen- 
sioners were  discovered.  A  sum  also,  about  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds,  had  been  occasionally  given  or  lent  to  others. 
The  writers  of  that,  age  pretend  that  Clifford  and  Danby 
had  adopted  opposite  maxims  with  regsurd  to  pecuniary 
influence.     The  former  endeavoured  to  gain  the  leaders 
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and  orators  of  tlie  hoase,  and  deemed  the  others  of  no    chap. 
consequence.     The  latter  thought  it  sufficient  to  gain  a    ^^^*^- 


mq'ority,  however  composed*    It  is  likely  that  the  means,      i^f^^ 
rather  than  the  intention,  were  wanting  to  both  these 
ministers. 

Pensions  and  bribes,  though  it  be  difficult  entirely  to 
exclude  them,  are  dangerous  expedients  for  government  ^ 
and  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded  against,  nor  too  vehe- 
mently decried,  by  every  one  who  has  a  regard  to  the  vir- 
tue and  liberty  of  a  nation*  The  influence,  however, 
which  the  crown  acquires  from  th^  disposal  of  places, 
honours,  and  preferments,  is  to  be  esteemed  of  a  different 
nature.  This  engine  of  f)Ower  may  become  too  forcible, 
but  it  cannot  altogether  be  abolished,  without  the  total 
destnlction  of  monarchy,  and  even  of  all  regular  authority. 
But  the  commons  at  this  time  were  so  jealous  of  the 
crown,  that  they  brought  in  a  bill,  which  was  twice  read, 
excluding  from  the  lower  house  all  who  possessed  any 
hicrative  office.  ' 

The  standing  army,  and  the  king's  guards,  were  by 
the,  commons  voted  to  be  illegal :  A  new  pretension  it 
must  be  confessed ;  but  necessary  for  the  full  security  of 
liberty  and  a  limited  constitution. 

Arbitrary  imprisonment  is  a  grievance  which,  in  Habeas 
some  degree,,  has  place  aknost  in  every  government,  ex-  JJif^ 
cept  in  that  of  Great  Britain;  and  our  absolute  security 
from  it  we  owe  chiefly  to  the  present  parliament;  a  merit 
which  makes  some  atonement  for  the  faction  and  violence 
into  wjiich  their  prejudices  had,  in  other  particulars,  be- 
trayed them.  The  great  charter  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  this  valuable  part  of  liberty  j  the  petition  of  right  had 
renewed  and  extended  it ;  but  some  provisions  were  still 
wanting  to  render  it  complete,  and  prevent  all  evasion  or 
delay  from  ministers  and  judges.  The  act  of  habeas 
corpus^  which  passed  this  session,  served  these  purposes. 
-  By  this  act  it  was  prohibited  to  send  any  one  to  a  prison 
beyond  sea.  No  judge,  under  severe  penalties,  must  re- 
fuse to  any  prisoner  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  by  which 
the  gaoler  wa*  directed  to  produce  in  court  the  body  of 
the  prisoner,  {whence,  the  writ  had  its  name)  and  to  cer- 
tify the  cause  of  his  detainer  and  imprisonment.     If  the 
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CHAP,   piol  lie  within  twenty  miles  of  ,the  judge,  Uie  writ  must 
*  ,  be  obeyed   in  three   days ;     and    so   propordonaUy  for 


|679t  greater  distances :  Every  prijBoner  must  be  indicted  the 
first  term  after  his  commitment,  and  brought  to  trial  in 
the  subsequent  term«  And  no  ihan,  after  being  exilarge4 
by  o|rder  of  court,  can  be  recommitted  for  the  same  of<* 
fence.  This  law  seems  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
libert}''  in  a  mixed  monarchy ;  and  as  it  Has  not  place  tu 
any  other  form  of ,  government,  this  consideration  fdone 
may  induce  us  to  prefer  our  present  constitution  to  all 
others.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  there  is 
some  diflSculty  to  reconcile  with  such  extreme  liberty  the 
full  security  and  the  regular  police  of  a  stated  eispecidUy 
the  police  of  great  cities.  It  may  also  be  doubted  whe^ 
ther  the  low  state  of  the  public  revenue  in  this  period^ 
and  of  the  military  power,  did  not  still  render  ^pme  disf 
cretionary  authority  in  the  crown  necessary  to  the  support 
of  govemmentt 

pURiNG  these  jealous  efforts  for  the  protection  of  U« 
berty,  no  compliance  for  the  c|*own  was  discovered  by 
this  parliamentt  The  king's  revenue  lay  nnder  great  debts 
Itnd  anticipations:  Those  branches  granted  in  the  year 
1669  and  1670  were  ready  to  expire :  An4  the  fleet  was 
represented  by  the  king  a^  in  great  decay  and  disorder^ 
But  the  commonS|  instead  of  being  affectedt  by  these  dis^ 
tresses  of  the  crown,  trusted  chiefly  to  them  for  passing 
the  exclusion  bill,  and  for  punishing  and  displaqing  all  the 
ministers  who  were  obnoxious  tq  them.  They  were  there- 
fore in  np  haste  to  relieve  the  kingj  and  grew  only  the 
more  assuming  on  account^of  his  complaints  and  uneasiness^ 
Jealous,  however,  of  the  army,  they  granted  the  same 
sum  of  206,000  pounds,  which  had  been  yoted  for  dis- 
banding it  by  the  last  parliament  |  ^ough  the  vote,  by 
teason  of  the  subsequent  prorogation  and  dissolution, 
joined  to  some  scruples  of  the  lords,  had  not  been  carried 
into  an  act.  This  money  was  appropriated  by  very  strict 
clauses ;  but  the  comn^ons  insisted  not,  as  formerly,  upon 
its  being  paid  into  the  chamber  of  London. 

The  impeachment  of  the  five  popish  lords  in  the 
Tower,  with  that  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  was  carried  on 
with  vigour;     The  power  of  this  niinister,  ^  hisi  credit 


wiik  the  king,  rendered  him  extretnely  obnoxious  to  the'  CHAP. 
popular  leaders  $  and  the  commons  hoped  that,  if  he  were  !l?^Z!['^ 
pushed  to  extremity,  he  would  be  obliged,  in  order  to  jus-  |^^g 
tify  hh  own  conduct,  to  lay  open  the  whole  intrigue  of 
the  French  alliance^  which  they  suspected  to  contain  a 
secret  of  the  most  dangerous  naturei  The  king,  on  his 
part,  apprehensive  of  the  same  consequences,  and  desirous 
to  protect  his  minister,  who  was  become  criminal  merely 
by  obeying  orders,  employed  his  whole  interest  to  support 
die  validity  of  that  pardon  which  had  been  granted  him* 
iTie  lords  appointed  a  day  for  the  examination  of  the 
question,  and  agreed  to  hear  counsel  on  both  sides :  But 
die  commons  would  not  submit  their  pretensions  to  the 
distussion  of  argument  and  inquiry.  They  voted,  that 
whoever  should  presume,  without  their  leave,  to  maintaiti 
before  the  house  of  peers  the  validity  of  Danby^s  pardon^ 
diould  be  accounted  a  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  the  Eng-^ 
lish  commons.  And  they  made  a  demand,  that  the  bi- 
shops, whom  they  knew  to  be  devoted  t0  the  court,  should 
be  removed,  not  only  when  the  trial  of  the  earl  should 
Commence,  but  also  when  the  validity  of  his  pardon  should 
be  discussed* 

The  bishops  before  the  reformation  had  always  en-* 
joyed  a  seat  in  parliament :  But  so  far  were  they  anciently 
from  regardmg  that  dignity  as  a  privilege,  that  they  affect<>' 
td  rather  to  form  a  separate  order  in  the  state^  indepen- 
dent of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  accountable  only  to  the 
pope  atid  their  own  Order.  By  the  constitution^,  however^ 
of  Clarendon,  enacted  during  the  reign  of  Henry  H.  they 
were  obliged  to  give  their  presence  in  parliament ;  but  as 
the  canon  law  prohibited  them  from  assisting  in  capital 
trials,  they  were  allowed  in  such  cases  the  privilege  of 
absenting  themselves.  A  practice^  which  was  at  first  vo* 
luntary,  became  afterwards  a  rule ;  and  on  the  earl  of 
Strafford's  trial,  the  bishop85  who  would  gladly  have  at*  • 
tended,  and  who  were  no  longer  bound  by  the  canon  law, 
Were  yet  Obliged  to  withdraw.  It  had  been  usual  for  them  -- 

to  enter  a  protest^  "asserting  their  right  to  sit ;  and  this 
protest^  being  considered  as  a  mere  form,  was  always  ad- 
mitted and  disregarded.  But  here  was  started  a  new 
question  of  no  small  importance*     The  common?,  who 
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CHAP,    were  now  enabled,  by  the  violence  of  the  people  and  the* 
^^     *    necessities  of  the  crown,  to  make  new  acquisitions  of  pow- 


1679.  ^^^  ^^^  privileges,  insisted  that  the  bishops  had  no  more 
title  to  vote  in  the  question  of  the  earl's  pardon  than  itr 
the  impeachment  itself.  The  bishops  asserted  that  the 
pardon  was  merely  a  preliminary ;  and  that,  neither  by  the 
canon  law  nor  the  practice  of  parliament,  were  they  ever 
obliged,  in  capital  cases,  to  withdraw  tiU  the  very  com-- 
xnencement  of  the  trial  itself.  If  their  absence  was  con- 
sidered as  a  privilege,  which  was  its  real  brig^,  it 
depended  on  their  own  choice,  how  far  they  would  insist 
upon  it.  If  regarded  as  a  diminution  of  their  right  of 
peerage,  such  unfavourable  customs  ought  never  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  very  circumstance  estsditished  by  them  ; 
and  all  arguments,  from  a  pretended  parity  of  reason, 
were  in  that  case  of  little  or  no  authori^* 

The  house  of  lords  wgs  so  much  influenced  by  these 
reasons,  that  they  admitted  the  bishops'  right  to  vote, 
when  the  validity  of  the  pardon  should  be  ^examined.  The 
commons  insisted  still  on  their  withdrawing;  and  thud  a 
quarrel  being  commenced  between  die  two  houses ;  the 
king,  who  expected  nothing  but  fresh  instances  of  vio* 
tence  from  this  parliament,  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of 
laying  hold  of  so  favourable  a  pretence,  and  of  finishing 
the  session  by  a  prorogation^     While  in  this  disposition, 
he  was  alarmed  with  sudden  intelligence,  that  the  house 
of  commons  was  preparing  a  remonstrance,  in  order  to 
^jthMxy.  inflame  the  nation  still  farther  upon  the  favourite  topics  of 
the  plot  and  of  popery^     He  hastened,  therefore,  to  exe- 
cute, his  intention,  even  without  consulting  his  new  coun- 
cil, by  whose  advice  he  bad  promised  to  regulate  his 
whole  conduct.     And  thus  were  disappointed  all  the  pro- 
jects of  the  malcontents,  who  were  extremely  enraged  at 
this  vigorous  measure  of  the  king's.    Shaftesbury  publicly 
threatened  that  he  would  have  the  head  of  whoever  had 
Proroga-    advised  it.     The  parliament  was    soon  aftJer   dissolved 
dissolution  without  advice  of  council ;  and  writs  were  issued  for  a 
ilamenS*^"  ^^^  parliament.     The    king  was   willing  to   try  every 
lothJuiy.  means  which  gave   a  prospect  of  more  compliance  in  his 
subjects;  and,  in   case  of  failure,  the  blame,  be. hoped,. 
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would  lie    on    tbose  whose   obstinacy    forced   Inm   to    CHAP. 

_      •.•  LXVU. 

extremities. 


But,  even  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  there  was-  1^79. 
no  interruption  to  the  prosecution  of  the  catholics  accused 
of  the  plot :  The  king  found  himself  obliged  to  give  way 
to  this  popular  fury.  Whitebread,  provincial  of  the  Je-  Triidtnd 
suits,  Fenwic,  Gavan,  Turner,  and  Harcourt,  all  of  them  ^SJ**^ 
of  the  same  order,  were  first  brought  to  their  trial*  Be-  JeiQits» 
sides  Oates  and  Bedjoe,  Dugdale,  a  new  witness,  appeared 
against  the  prisoners.  This  man  had  been  steward  to  lord 
Aston,  and,  though  poor,  possessed  a  character  somewhat 
more  reputable  than  the  other  two :  But  his  account  of  the 
intended  massacres  and  assassinations  was  equally  mon-^ 
strous  and  incredible.  He  even  asserted  that  200,000  pa- 
pists in  England  were  ready  to  take  arms.  The  prisoners 
proved,  by  sixteoi  witnesses  from  St.  Omers,  students, 
and  most  of  them  young  men  of  family,  that  Oates  was 
in  that  seminary  at  the  time  when  he  swore  that  he;  was  in 
London :  But  as  they  were  catholics,  and  disciples  of  the 
Jesuits,  their  testimony,  both  with  the  judges  and  jury, 
was  totally  disregarded.  Even  the  reception  which  they 
met  with  in  court  was  full  of  outrage  smd  mockery.  One 
of  them  saying  that  Oates  always  continued  at  St.  Omers, 
if  he  could  bolieve  his  senses ;  ^^  You  papists,''  said  the 
chief  justice,  "  are  taught  not  to  believe  your  senses.'' 
It  must  be  confessed  that  Oates,  in  opposition  to  the  stu- 
dents of  St.  Omers,  found  means  to  bring  evidence  of  his 
having  been  at  tliat  time  in  Londou ;  but  this  evidence, 
though  it  had,  at  that  time,  the  appearance  of  x  some  soli^ 
dity,  was  afterwards  discovered,  when  Oates  himself  was 
tried  for  perjury,  to  be  altogether  deceitful.  In  order 
farther  to  discredit  that  witness,  the  Jesuits  proved,  by 
undoubted  testimony,  that  he  had  perjured  himself  in  fa- 
ther Ireland's  trial,  whom  they  showed  to  have  been  in 
Staffordshire  at  the  very  time  when  Oates  swore  that  he 
was  committing  treason  in  London.  But  all  these  pleas  avail- 
ed them  nothing  against  the  general  prejudices.  They  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death;  and  were  executed,  persisting 
to  their  last  breath  in  the  most  solemn,  earnest,  and 
deliberate,    though   disregarded,    protestations   of    their  ' 

innocence. 
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CHAK  The  next  trial  was  that  of  Langfaome,  an  eminent 

a  ^^^^\  lawyer,  by  whom  all  the  concerns  of  the  Jesuits  were  man«> 

1679      <^^*     Oates  ,  and   Bedloe  swore,  that  all  the  papal  com* 

and  of       missions,  by  which  the  chief  offices  in.  England  were  filled 

i^i       with  catholics,  passed  through  his  hands.     When  verdict 

was  given  against  the  prisoner,  the  spectators  expressed 

their  savage  joy  l^  loud  acclamations.     So  high  indeed 

had  the  popular  rage  mounted,  that  the  witnesses  -for  this 

unhappy  man,  on  approaching  the  court,  were  almost  torn 

ih  pieces  by  the  rabble  :  One  in  particular  was  bruised  to 

such  a  degree  as  to  put  his  life  in  danger :    And  another, 

a  woman,  declared  that,  unless  the  court  could  afford  her 

protection,  she  durst  not  give  evidence  :   But  as  the  judges 

could  go  no  farther  than  promise  to  punish  such  as  should 

do  her  any  injury,  the  prisoner  himself  l>ad  the  humanitjr 

t6  wave  her  testimony. 

So  far  the  informers  had  proceeded  with  success :  Their 
^accusation  was  hitherto  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death. 
The  first  check  which  they  received  was  on  the  trial  of 
Wtkeman  sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  whom  they 
isSJ^^  accused  of  an  intention  to  poison  the  king.  It  was  a 
strong  circumstance  in  favour  of  Wakeman,  that  Oates, 
in  his  first  information  before  the  council,  had  accused 
him  only  upon  hearsay ;  and  when  asked  by  the  chancellor, 
whether  he  had  any  thing  farther  to  charge  him  with  i  he 
added,  ^^  God  forbid  I  should  say  any  thing  against  sir 
"  George  :  For  I  know  nothing  more  against  him."  On 
the  trial  he  gave  positive  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt. 
There  were  many -other  circumstances  which  favoured 
Wakeman :  But  what  chiefly  contributed  to  his  acquittal, 
was  the  connexion  of  his  cause  with  that  of  the  queen, 
whom  no  one,  even  during  the  highest  prejudices  of  the 
times,  could  sincerely  believe  guilty.  The  great  impor- 
tance of  the  trial  made  men  recollect  themselves,  and  i^- 
cal  that  good  sense  and  humanity  which  seemed,  during 
some  time,  to  have  abandoned  the  nation.  The  chief 
justice  himself,  who  had  hitherto  favoured  the  witnesses, 
exaggerated  the  plot,  and  railed  against  the  prisoners,  was 
observed  to  be  considerably  mollified,  and  to  give  a  fav- 
ourable charge  to  the  jury.  Oates  and  Bedloe  had  the 
assurance  to  attack  him  to  his  fac^,  and  even  to  accuse 
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}am  of  partiality  before  the  council.    .The  whole  party,    €HAP. 
who  had  formerly  much  extolled  his  conduct,  now  made  .^^^^^^^ 
him  the  object  of  their  resentment.     Wakeman's  acquittal      1^9. 
was  indeed  a  sensible  mortification  to  the  furious  prosecu- 
tors of  the  plot,  and  fixed  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  wit- 
nesses.    ^ut  Wakeman,  after  he  recovered  his  liberty, 
(nding  himself  exposed  to  such  inveterate  enmity,  and 
being  threatened  with   farther  prosecutions,    thought  it 
prudent  to  retire  beypnd  sea  :    And  his  flight  was  inter- 
preted as  a  proof  of  guilt,  by  those  who  were  still  resol- 
ved to  persist  in  tfie  belief  of  the  conspiracy. 

The  great  discontents  in  England,  and  the  refractory  state  of 
disposition  of  the  parliament,  drew  the  attention  of  the  gSSlJd 
Scottish  covenanters,  s^nd  gave  them  a  prospect  of  some- 
time putting  an  end  to  tho^e  oppressions,  under  which 
they  had  so  long  laboured.  It  was  suspected  to  have  been 
the  pdicy  of  Lauderdale  and  his  associates  to  push  these 
unhappy  men  to  extremities,  and  force  them  into  rebellion, 
with  a  view  of  reaping  profit  from  the  forfeitures  and  at- 
tsdnders  which  would  ensue  upon  it.  But  the  covenanters, 
aware  .of  this  policy,  had  hidierto  forbore  all  acts  of  hos- 
tility ;  and  that  tyrannical  minister  had  failed  of  his  pur- 
pose* An  incident  at  la!^t  happened,  which  brought  on  an 
insurrection  in  that  country. 

The  covenanters  were  niuch  enraged  against  Sharpe, 
tl>e  primate,  whom  they  considered  as  an  apostate  from  their 
principles,  and  whom  they  experienced  to  be  an  unrelent- 
ing |>ersecut0r  of  all  those  ^ho  dissented  from  the  estab- 
lished worship.  He  had  an  officer  under  him,  one  Car- 
michael,  no  less  a^ealous  thiin  himself  against  conventicles, 
and  .who  by  his  violent  prosecutions  had  rendered  himself 
extremely  obnoxious  to  the  fanatics*  A  company  of  these 
had  wayhud  him  on  the  road  near  St«  Andrews,  with  an 
intention,  if  not  of  killing  him,  at  least  of  chastising  him 
so  severely  as  would  afterwards  render  him  more  cautious 
in  persecuting  the  nonconformists.^  While  looking  out  3d  Maj. 
for  their  prey,  they  were  surprised  at  seeing  the  archbish- 
op's coach  pass  by  ;  and  they  immediatly  interpreted  this^ 
incident  as  a  ckclaration  of  the  secret  purpose  of  provi*- 

e  Woodi«w^  UliUfir  •€  tke  Svflbnocs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
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CHAP^  flence  against  him.  But  when  they  observed  that  almost 
^^..^^*  all  his  servants,  by  some  accident,  were  absent,  they  no 
^79,  longer  doubted,  but  heaven  had  here  delivered  their  capi- 
tal enemy  into  their  hands.  Without  farther  deliberation, 
they  fell  upon  him ;  dragged  him  from  his  coach  ;  tore 
him  ^m  the  arms  of  his  daughter,  who  interposed  with 
cries  and  tears ;  and  piercing  him  with  redoubled  wounds, 
left  him  de^d  on  the  spot,  and  immediately  dispersed 
themselves. 

This  atrocious  action  served  the  ministry  as  a  pre- 
tence for  a  more  violent  persecution  against  the  fanatics, 
Ota  whom,  without  distinction,  they  threw  the  guilt  of  those 
furious  assassins.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  the  murder  of 
Sharpe  had  excited  an  universal  joy  among  the  covenan- 
ters, and  that  their  blind  zeal  had  often  led  them,  in  their 
books  and  sermons,  to  pndse  and  recommend  the  assassi- 
nation of  their  enemies,  whom  they  considered  as  the 
enemies  of  all  true  piety  and  godliness.  The  stories  of 
Jael  and  Sisera,  of  Ehud  and  Eglon,  resounded  from  every 
pulpit.  The  officers,  quartered  in  the  west,  reeeived  more 
strict  orders  to  find  out  and  disperse  all  conventicles ;  and 
for  that  reason  the  covenanters,  instead  of  meeting  in 
small  bodies,  were  obliged  to  celebrate  their  worship  in 
numerous  assemblies,  and  to  bring  arms  for  their  security. 
At  Ruthergleti,  a  small  borough  near  Glasgow,  they  open- 
ly set  forth  a  declaration  against  prelacy  ;  and  in  the  mar- 
ketplace burned  several  acts  of  parliament  and  acts  of 
council,  which  had  established  that  mode  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  and  had  prohibited  conventicles.  For  this 
insult  on  the  supreme  authority,  they  purposely  chose  the 
29th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  restoration ;  and  pre- 
viously extinguished  the  bonfires  which  had  been  kindled 
for  that  solemnity* 

Captain  Graham,  afterwards  viscount  Dundee,  an 
active  and  enterprising  officer,  attacked  a  great  conventicle 
upon  Loudon  hill,  and  was  repulsed  wih  die  loss  of  thirty 
men.  The  covenanters,  finding  that  they  were  unwarily 
involved  in  such  deep  guilt,  were  engaged  to  persevere, 
and  to  seek,  from  their  vs^our  and  fortune  alon<i$  for  that 
indemnity,  which  the  severity  of  the  government  left  them 
no  hopes  of  ever  being  able  otherwise  to  obtain.     They 
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pcoehed  pti  to  Glasgow ;  and  though  at  iirst  repulsed,  they    chap. 
afterwards  made  themselves  masters  of  that  city;  dispos-  J^^i^^^ 
.  sessed  the  established  clergy ;    and  issued  proclamations,      ^^^^ 
in  which  they  declared  that  they  fought  against  the  king's 
supremacy,  against  popery  and  prelacy,  and  against  a  po- 
pish successor. 

How  accidental  soever  this  insurrection  might  appear, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  some  great  men,  in  combi- 
nation  with  the  popular  leaders  in  England,  had  secretly 
instigated  thecov^inatitcrs  to  proceed  to  such  extremities,^ 
and  hoped  for  the  same  effects  that  had  forty  years  before 
ensued  from  the  disorders  in  Scotland.  The  king  also, 
apprehensive  of  like  consequences,  immediately  despatched 
thi^er  Monmouth  with  a  small  body  of  English  cavalry. 
That  nobleman  joined  to  these  troops  the  Scottish  guards, 
and  some  regiments  of  miiitixa,  levied  from  the  well  affec- 
ted counties ;  and  with  great  celerity  marched  in  quest  of 
the  rebels*  They  had  taken  post  near  Bothwel  castle,  Battle  of 
between  HMnilton  and  Glasgow;  where  there  was  no  ac-  P'Ji^^"*'®^ 
cess  to  them  but  over  a  bridge,  which  a  small  body  wa3 
able  to  defend  against  the  king's  forces.  They  showed 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  their  post ;  but  discovered  nei- 
ther judgment  nor  valour  in  any  other  step  of  their  con- 
duct* No  nobility  and  few  gentry  had  joined  them  :  The 
clergy  were  in  reality  the  generals ;  and  the  whole  army 
never  exceeded  BOOO  men.  Monmouth  attacked  the  22dJune. 
bridge;  and  the  body  of  rebels  who  defended  it,  main- 
tained their  post  as  long  as  their  ammunition  lasted. 
When  they  sent  for  more,  they  received  orders  to  quit 
their  ground,  and  to  retire  backw^ards.  This  imprudent 
measure  occasioned  an  immediate  defeat  to  the  covenanters. 
Monmouth  passed  the  bridge  without  opposition,  and  drew 
up  his  forces  opposite  to  the  enemy.  His  cannon  alone 
put  them  to  rout.  About  700  fell  in  the  pursuit ;  for  pro- 
perly speaking  there  was  no  action.  Twelve  hundred 
^e  taken  prisoners;  and  were  treated  by  Monmouth 
h  a.  humanity  which  they  had  never  experienced  in 
r  own  countrymen.  Such  of  them  as  would  promise 
.ive  peaceably  were  dismissed.     About  three  hundred, 
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CHAP,  who  were  so  obstinate  a$  to  refuse*  this  easy  condition, 
J^^^IJ],  were  shipped  for  Barbadoes ;  but  unfortunately  perished 
1679.  ^^  ^^^  voyage.  Two  of  their  clergy  were  hanged.  Mon- 
mouth was  of  a  generous  disposition ;  and  besides  aimed 
at  popularity  in  Scotland.  The  king  intended  to  intrust 
the  government  of  that  kingdom  in  his  hands.  He  had 
married  a  Scottish  lady,  heir  of  a  great  family,  and  allied 
to  all  the  chief  nobility-  And  Lauderdale,  as  he  was 
now  declining  in  his  parts,  and  was  much  decayed  in  hi^ 
memory,  began  to  lose  with  the  king  that  influence  which 
he  had  maintained  during  so  many  years ;  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  his  numerous  enemies  both  in  Scotland  and 
England,  and  notwithstanding  the  many  violent  and  tyran- 
nical actions  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  Even  at  pre- 
sent he  retained  so  much  influence  as  to  poison  all  the 
good  intentions,  which  the  king  either  of  himself,  or  by 
Monmouth's  suggestion,  had  formed  with  regard  to  Scot- 
land. An  act  of  indemnity  was  granted :  But  Lauderdale 
took  care  that  it  should  be  so  worded  as  rather  to  afford 
protection  to  himself  and  his  associates,  than  to  the  un- 
happy covenanters.  And  though  orders  were  given  to 
connive  thenceforwards  at  all  conventicles,  he  found 
means,  under  a  variety  of  pretences,  to  elude  the  executioa 
of  them.  It  must  be  owned  however,  to  his  praise,  that 
he  was  the  chief  person,  who,  by  his  counsel,  occasioned 
the  expeditious  march  of  the  forces  and  the  prompt  orders 
given  to  Monmouth ;  and  thereby  disappointed  all  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  English  malcontents,  who  reflecting  on 
the  disposition  of  men's  minds  in  both  kingdoms,  had  en- 
tertained great  hopes  from  the  progress  of  the  Scottish 
insurrection. 
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State  of  parties^^tate  of  the  ministri/'^Meal  tub  plotm^ 
Whig  and  Tory-^^A  new  parliament — Violence  of  the 
commons — ^Exclusion  bill — Arguments  for  and  againet 
the  exclusion — Exclusion  bill  rejected-^Trial  of  Staf- 
ford— His  Execution — Violence  of  the  commons — Disso* 
lution  of  the  parliament — New  parliament  at  Oxford-^ 
Fitzharris^s  case-^^Parliament  dissohed^-^Victory  of  the 
royalists. 


THE  king,  observing  that  the  whole  nation  con-   ,9J\A^: 
curred  at  first  in  the  belief  and  prosecution  of  the  popish  s^r>r>^ 
plot,  had  found  it  necessary  for  his  own  safety,  to  pretend,      1679. 
in  all  public  speeches  and  transactions,  an  entire  belief  and 
acquiescence  in  that  famous  absurdity,  and  by  this  artifice 
he  had  eluded  the  violent  and  irresistible  torrent  of  the 
people.     When  a  little  time  and  recollection,  as  well  as 
the  execution  of  the  pretended  conspirators,  had  some- 
what moderated  the  general  fury,  he  was  now  enabled  to  State  of 
form  a  considerable  party^  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  ^     ^* 
.crown,  and  determined  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  the 
malcontents. 

In  every  mixed  government,  such  as  that  of  England, 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  will  always  incline  to  preserve  the 
entire  frame  of  the  constitution  ;  but  according  to  the 
various  prejudices,*  interests,  and  dispositions  of  men, 
some  will  ever  attach  themselves  with  mof^  passion  to 
the  regal,  others  to  the  popular,  part  of  the  government. 
Though  the  king,  after  his  restoration,  had  endeavoured 
to  abolish  the  distinction  of  parties,  ^nd  had  chosen  his 
ministers  from  among  all  denominations ;  no  sooner  had 
he  lost  his  popularity,  and  exposed  himself  to  general  jeal- 
busy,  than  he  found  it.  necessary  to  court  the  old  cavalier 
^iparty,  and  to  promise  them  full  compensation  for  that  ne- 
glect of  which  they  had  hitherto  complained.  The  pre- 
sent  emergence  made  it  stiU  more  necessary  for  him  to 
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CHAP,    apply  for  their  support;   and  there  were  many  circum- 
^Im^,^ stances  which  determined  them,  at  this  time,  to  fly  to  the 
I6r9.     assistance  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  royal 
family* 

A  PARTY,  strongly  attached  to  monarchy,  will  na- 
turally be  jealous  of  the  right  of  succession,  by  which 
alone  they  believe  stability  to  be  preserved  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  a  harrier  fixed  against  the  encroachments 
of  popular  assemblies.  The  project  openly  embraced,  of 
excluding  the  duke,  appeared  to  that  party  a  dangerous 
innovation:  And  the  design,  secretly  projected,  of  ad- 
vancing Monmouth,  made  them  apprehensive  lest  the 
inconvenieticics  of  a  disputed  succession,  should  ,be  pro- 
pagiited  to  all  posterity.  While  the  jealous  lovers  of 
liberty  maintaintd,  that  a  king  whose  title  depended  on 
the  parliament  would  naturally  be  more  attentive  to  the 
interests,  at  least  to  the  humours,  of  the  people ;  the 
passionate  admirers  of  monarchy  considered  all  dependence 
as  a  degradation  of  kingly  government,  And  a  great  step 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  commonwealth  of  England. 

But  though  his  union  with  the  political  royalists 
brought  great  accession  of  force  to  the  king,  he  derived 
no  less  support  from  the  confederacy,  which  he  had,  at 
this  time,  the  address  to  form  with  the  church  of  England. 
He  represented  to  the  ecclesiastics  the  great  number  of 
presbyterians  and  other  sectaries,  who  had  entered  into 
the  popular  party ;  the  encouragement  and  favour  which 
they  met  with;  the  loudness  of  their  cries  with  regard  to 
popery  and  arbitrary  power.  And  he  made  the  established 
clergy  and  their  adherents  apprehend,  that  the  old  scheme 
for  the  abolition  of  prelacy  as  well  as  monarchy  was  re- 
vived, and  that  the  same  miseries  and  oppressions  awaited 
them,  to  which,  durhig  the  civil  wars  and  usurpations, 
they  had  so  long  been  exposed. 

The  memory  aiso  of  those  dismal  times  united  many 
indifferent  and  impartial  persons  to  the  crown,  and  begat 
a  dread  lest  the  zeal  for  liberty  should  ingraft  itself  on 
fanaticism,  and  should  once  more  kindle  a  civil  war  in 
the  kingdom.  Had  not  the  king  still  retained  the  prero- 
gative of  dissolving  the  parliament,  there  wau,  indeed, 
reiison  to  apprehend  the  renewal  of  all  the  pretensions  and 
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viol^iM:^  whkb  1^4  ushered   in  the  last  commotions.    CHAF.» 
The   one    period   appeared  .  an   ej^act  counterpart  to  the  ^^^L^ 
other :  But  still  discerning  judges  could  perceive,  both  iu      ^g^^ 
the  spirit  of  the  parties  and  in  the  genius  of  the  prince,  a 
material  difference;    by    means   of  which    Charles    was 
enabled  at  last,  though  with  the  imminent  peril  of  liberty, 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  nation. 

The  cry  against  popery  was  loud  i  but  it  proceeded 
less  from  religious  than  from  party  zeal  in  those  who 
propagated,  and  even  in  those  who  adopted  it.  The 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  had  occasioned  so  much  mischief, 
^d  had  been  ?o  successfully  exploded,  that  it  was  not 
possible,  by  any  artifice  again  to  revive  and  support  it. 
Cant  had  been  ridiculed,  hypocrisy  detected;  the  pre- 
tensions to  a  more  thorough  reformation,  and  to  greater 
purity,  had  become  suspicious ;  and  instead  of  deno- 
minating themselves  the  godly  party,  the  appellation  * 
affected  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  tjie  present 
patriots  were  content  with  calling  themselves  the  good 
and  the  honest  party  :*^  A  sure  prognostic  that  their 
measures  were  not  to  be  so  furious,  nor  their  pretensions 
^o  exorbitant. 

The  king  too,  though  not  endowed  with  the  integrity 
and  strict  principles  of  his  father,  was  happy  in  a  more 
amiable  manner,  and  more  popular  address.  Far  from 
being  distant,  stately,  or  reserved,  lie  had  not  a  grain  of 
pride  or  vanity  in  his  whole  conxposition;^  but  was  the 
most  affable,  best  bred  man  alive.  He  treated  his  subjects  ^ 
like  noblemen,  like  gentlemen,  like  freemen;  not  like 
vassals  or  boors.  His  professions  were  plausible,  his 
whole  behaviour  engaging ;  so  that  he  won  upon  the 
hearts,  even  while  he  lost  the  good  opinion  of  his  subjects, 
and  often  balanced  their  judgment  of  things  by  their 
personal  inclination.^  In  his  public  conduct  likewise, 
though  he  had  sometimes  embraced  measures  dangerous 
to  the  liberty  and  religion  of  his  people,  he  had  never  been 
found  to  persevere  obstinately  in  them,  but  had  always 
returned  into  that  path,  which  their  united  opinion  seemed 
to  point  out  to  him.      And  upon  the  whole,  it  appeared  to 
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CHAP,    many,  cruel,  and  even  iniquitous,  to  remark  tooTigorooBljr 
' ,  the  failings  of  a  prince,  who  discovered  so  much  facility 


1679.      ^^  correcting  his  errors,  and  so  much  lenity  in  pardoning 
the  offences  committed  against  himself. 

The  general  affection  borne  the  king  appeared  signally 
about  this  time.  He  fell  sick  at  Windsor ;  and  had  two 
or  three  fits  of  a  fever,  so  violent  as  made  his  life  be 
thought  in  danger*  A  general  consternation  seized  all 
Tanks  of  men,  increased  by  the  apprehensions  entertained 
"^  of  his  successor.      In  the  present  disposition  of  men^s 

minds,  the  king's  death,  to  use  an  expression  of  sir 
William  Temple,**  was  regarded  as  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  malcontents,  it  was  feared,  would  proceed   to   ex* 

<     ^  tremities,   and   immediately    kindle    a   civil   war    in    the 

kingdom.  Either  their  entire  success,  or  entire  failure, 
or  even  the  balance  and  contest  of  parties,  seemed  all  of 

StateoftRe  them  events  equally  fatal.     The  king's  chief  counsellors 

ministry.  ^^g,,(>fQj.g^  Essex,  Halifax,  and  Sunderland,  who  stood  on 
bad  terms  with  Shaftesbury  and  the  popular  party,  advised 
him  to  send  secretly  for  the  duke,  that  in  case  of  any 
sinister  accident,  that  prince  might  be  ready  to  assert  his 
right  against  the  opposition  which  he  was  likely  to  meet 
with.  When  the  duke  arrived,  he  found  his  brother  out 
of  danger ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  conceal  the  invitation 

'2<l  Sept.  which  he  had  received.  His  journey,  however,  waa 
attended  with  important  consequences.  He  prevailed  on 
the  king  to  disgrace  Monmouth,  whose  projects  were 
now  known  and  avowed  ;  to  deprive  him  of  his  command 
in  the  army ;  and  to  send  hini  beyond  sea.  He  himself 
returned  to  Brussels;  but  made  a  short  stay  in  that 
place.  He  obtained  leave  to  retire  to  Scotland,  under 
pretence  still  of  quieting  the  apprehensions  of  the  English 
nation ;  but  in  reality  with  a  view  of  securing  that  king- 
dom in  his  interests. 

Though  Essex  and  Halifax  had  concurred  in  the 
resolution  of  inviting  over  the  duke,  they  soon  found,  that 
they  had  not  obtained  his  confidence,  and  that  even  the 
king,  while  he  made  use  of  their  service,  had  no  sincere 
regard  for  their  persons.      Essex  in  disgust  resigned  the 
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treasury :  Halifax  retired  to  his  country  scat :   Temple,    CHAP, 
despairing  of  any  accommodation  among  such   enraged  ^^^^-^— ^ 
parties,   withdrew  almost  entirely  to  his  books  and  his       4579, 
gardens.      The  king  who  changed  ministers  as  well  as 
measures  with  greal  indifference,  bestowed  at  this  time  his 
chief  confidence  on  Hyde,  Sunderland,  and  Godolphin. 
Hyde  succeeded  Essex  in  the  treasury. 

All  the  king's  ministers,  as  well  as  himself,  were 
extremely  averse  to  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament, 
which  they  expected  to  find  as  refractory  as  any  of  the 
preceding.  The  elections  had  gone  mostly  in  favour  of 
the .  country  party.  The  terrors  of  the  plot  had  still  a 
mighty  influence  over  the  populace ;  and  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  duke's  bigoted  principles  and  arbitrary 
character  weighed  with  men  of  sense  and  reflection. 
The  king  therefore  resolved  to  prorogue  the  parliament, 
that  he  might  try,  whether  time  would  allay  those  hu- 
mours, which,  by  every  other  expedient,  he  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  mollify.  In  this  measure  he  did  not  expect 
the  concurrence  of  his  council.  He  knew  that  those 
popular  leaders,  whom  he  had  admitted,  would  zealously 
oppose  a  resolution,  which  disconcerted  all  their  schemes ;, 
and  that  the  royalists  would  not  dare,  by  supporting  it,  to  " 
expose  themselves  to  the  vengeance  of  the  parliament, 
when  it  should  be  assembled.  These  reasons  obliged  him 
to  take  this  step  entirely  of  himself;  and  he  only  declared 
his  resolution  in  council.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  though 
the  king  had  made  profession  never  to  embrace  any 
measure  without  the  advice  of  these  counsellors,  he  had 
often  broken  that  resolution,  and  had  been  necessitated,  in 
affairs  of  the  greatest  consequence,  to  control  their  opinion. 
Many  of  them  in  disgust  threw  up  about  this  time ;  par- 
ticularly lord  Russel,  the  most  popular  man  in  the  nation, 
as  well  from  the  mildness  and  integrity  of  his  character, 
as  from  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  religion  and 
liberties  of  his  country.  Though  carried  into  some 
excesses,  his  intentions  were  ever  esteemed  upright ;  and 
being  heir  to  the  greatest  fortune  in  the  kingdom,  as  well 
as  void  of  ambition,  men  believed  that  nothing  but  the 
last  necessity  could  ever  engage  him  to  embrace  any  v 
desperate    measures.      Shaftesbury,    who    was,    in    most 
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CHAlP.    particulars,  of  an  opposite  character,  was  removed  by  the 
*^^,^^  king  from  the  office  of  president  of  the  council ;  and  the 
1679.      ^^^^  ^^  Radnor,  a  man  who  possessed  whimsical  talents 
and  splenetic  virtues,  was  substituted  in  his  place* 

It  was  the  favour  and  countenance  of  the  parliament, 
which  had  chiefly  encouraged  the  rumour  of  plots ;  but 
the  nation  had  gotton  so  much  into  that  vein  of  credulity, 
feind  every  necessitous  villain  was  so  much  incited  by  the 
success  of  Oates  and  Bedloe,  that  even  during  the  proro- 
gation, the  people  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  tran» 
quillity.  There  was  one  Dangerfield,  a  fellow  who  had 
been  burned  in  the  hand  for  crimes,  transported,  whipped, 
pilloried  four  times,  fined  for  cheats,  outlawed  for  felony, 
convicted  of  coining,  and  exposed  to  all  the  piiblic  infamy 
which  the  laws  could  inflict  on  the  basest  and  most  shame- 
ful enormities.  The  credulity  of  the  people,  and  the  hu- 
mour of  the  times,  enabled  even  this  man  to  become  a 
Meal  tub  person  of  consequence.  He  was  the  author  of  a  new  inci- 
P'°^  dent,  called  the  meal  tub  plot^  from  the  place  where  some 

papers  relating  to  it,  were  found.  The  bottom  of  this 
affair  it  is  difficult,  and  not  very  material,  to  discover.  It 
only  appears,  that  Dangerfield,  under  pretence  of  betray- 
ing the  conspiracies  of  the  presbyterians,  had  been  coun- 
tenanced by  some  catholics  of  condition,  and  had  even 
been  admitted  to  the  duke's  presence  and  the  king's  :  And 
that,  under  pretence  of  revealing  new  popish  plots,  he  had 
obtained  access  to  Shaftesbury  and  some  of  the  popular 
leaders.  Which  side  he  intended  to  cheat,  is  uncertain; 
or  whether  he  did  not  rather  mean  to  cheat  both :  But  he 
soon  found  that  the  belief  of  the  nation  was  more  open  to 
a  popish  than  a  presbyterian  plot;  and  he  resolved  to 
strike  in  with  the  prevailing  humour.  Though  no  weight 
could  be  laid  on  his  testimony,  great  clamour  was  raised ; 
as  if  the  court,  by  way  of  retaliation,  had  intended  to  load 
the  presbyterians  with  the  guilt  of  a  faUe  conspiracy.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  present  period,  by  the  preva- 
lence and  suspicion  of  such  mean  and  ignoble  arts  on  all 
sides,  throws  a  great  stain  on  the  British  annals. 
17th  iSov.  One  of  the  most  innocent  artifices,  practised  by  part}* 
men  at  this  time,  was  the  additional  ceremony,  pomp  and 
expense,  with   which  a  pope   burning  was  celebrated  in 
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London :  The  spectacle  served  to  entertain,  and  amusCi    chap. 
and  inflame,  the  populace.     The  duke  of  Monmouth  like-  ^^^3^!^ 
wise  came  over  without  leave,  and  made  a  triumphant  pro-      iqj^ 
cession  through  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  extremely 
caressed    and   admired  by   the  people.     All    these    arts 
seemed  requisite  to  support  the  general  prejudices,  during 
the  long  interval  of  parliament.     Great  endeavours  were 
also  used  to  obtain  the  king's  consent  for  the  meeting  of 
that  assembly.     Seventeen  peers  presented  a  petition  to      1610. 
this  purpose.     Many  of  the  corporations  imitated  the  ex- 
ample*     Notwithstanding  several  marks  of  displeasure, 
and  even  a  menacing  proclamation  from  the  king,  petitions 
came  from  all  parts,   earnestly  insisting  on* a  session  of 
.parliament.  The  danger  of  popery,  and  the  terrors  of  the 
plot,  were  never  forgotten  in  any  of  these  addresses. 

Tumultuous  petitioning  was  one  of  the  chief  artifi- 
ces by  which  the  malcontents  in  the  last  reign  had  at- 
tacked the  crown :  And  though  the  manner  of  subscribing 
and  delivering  petitions  was  now  somewhat  regulated  by 
act  of  parliament,  the  thing  itself  still  remained ;  and  was 
an  admirable  expedient  for  infesting  the  court,  for  spread- 
ing discontent,  and  for  uniting  the  nation  in  any  popular 
clamour.  As  the  king  found  no  law,  by  which  he  could 
punish  those  importunate,  and,  as  he  deemed  them,  undu* 
tiful  solicitations,  he  was  obliged  to  encounter  them  by 
popular  applications  of  a  contrary  tendency.  Wherever  the 
church  and  court  party  prevailed,  addresses  were  framed, 
containing  expressions  of  the  highest  regard  to  his  ma- 
jesty, the  most  entire  acquiescence  in  his  wisdom,  the 
most  dutiful  submission  to  his  prerogative,  and  the  deep- 
est abhorrence  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  encroach 
upon  it,  by  prescribing  to  him  any  ume  for  assembling 
the  parliament.  Thus  the  nation  came  to  be  distinguished 
into  petitioners  and  abhorrers.  Factions  indeed  were  at 
this  time  extremely  animated  against  each  other.  The 
very  names,  by  which  each  party  denominated  its  antago- 
nist, discover  the  virulence  and  rancour  which  prevailed* 
For  besides  petitioner  and  abhorrer,  appellations  which 
were  soon  forgotten,  this  year  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
epoch  of  the  well  known  epithets  of  WHIG  and  TORY,  Whigtnd 
by  which,  and  sometimes  without  anv  material  difference,  ^^"^' 
Vol.  VII.  P 
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CHAP,  this  island  has  been  so  long  divided.  The  court  party  re- 
proached their  antagonists  with  their  affinity  to  the  fana- 
tical conventiclers  in  Scotland,  who  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Whigs  :  The  country  party  found  a  resemblance 
between  the  courtiers  and  the  popish  banditti  in  Ireland^ 
to  whom  the  appellation  of  Tory  was  affixed.  And  after 
this  manner,  these  foolish  terms  of  reproach  came  into 
public  and  general  use;  and  even  at  present  seem  not 
nearer  their  end  than  when  they  were  first  invented. 

The  king  used  every  art  to  encourage  his  partisans, 
and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  his  government.  He  per- 
severed in  the  great  zeal  which  he  affected  against  popery. 
He  even  alldVed  several  priests  to  be  put  to  death,  for  no 
other  crime  than  their  having  received  orders  in  the 
Romish  church.  It  is  singular,  that  one  of  them,  called 
Evans,  was  playing  at  tennis,  when  the  warrant  for  his 
immediate  execution  was  notified  to  him :  He  swore,  that 
he  would  play  out  his  set  first.  Charles,  with  the  same 
view  of  acquiring  popularity,  formed,  an  alliance  with 
Spain,  and  also  offered  an  alliance  to  Holland :  But  the 
Dutch,  terrified  with  the  great  power  of  France,  and  see- 
ing little  resource  in  a  country  s»  distracted  as  England, 
declined  acceptance.  He  had  sent  for  the  duke  from 
Scotland,  but  desired  him  to  return,  when  the  time  of  as- 
sembling the  parliament  began  to  approach. 

It  was  of  great  consequence  to  the  popular  party, 
while  the  meeting  of  parliament  depended  on  the  king^s 
will,  to  keep  the  law,  whose  operations  are  perpetual, 
entirely  on  their  side.  The  sheriffs  of  London  by  their 
office  return  the  juries  :  It  had  been  usual  for  the  mayor 
to  nominate  one  sheriff  by  drinking  to  him ;  and  the  com- 
mon hall  had  ever  without  dispute  confirmed  the  mayor's 
choice.  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  the  mayor  appointed  one 
who  was  not  acceptable  to  the  popular  party :  The  com- 
mon hall  rejected  him ;  and  Bethel  and  Cornish,  two  in- 
dependents, and  republicans,  and  of  consequence  deeply 
engaged  with  the  malcontents,  were  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  voices.  In  spite  of  all  remonstrances  and  opposition, 
the  citizens  persisted  in  their  choice ;  and  the  court  party 
was  obliged  for  the  present  to  acquiesce. 


Juries  however  were  not  90  partial  iti  the  ci<y,  bult  chap. 
-that  reason  and  justice,  even  when  the  popish  plot  was  in  r^^^..,^^ 
question,  could  sometimes  prevail.  The  earl  of  Castle-  iggo 
maiae,  husband  to  the  dutchess  of  Cleveland,  was  acquit-  23d  June* 
ted  about  this  time,  though  accused  by  Oates  and  Dan- 
gerfiield  of  an  intention  to  assassinate  the  king.  Sir 
Thomas  Gascoigne,  a  very  aged  gentleman  in  the  north, 
being  accused  by  two  servants,  whom  he  had  dismissed 
for  dishonesty,  received  a  like  verdict.  These  trials  were 
great  blows  to  the  plot,  which  now  began  to  stagger,  in 
the  judgment  of  most  men,  except  those  who  were  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  country  party.  Bat  in  order  ^till  to 
keep  alive  the  zeal.against  popery,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury 
appeared  in  Westminster  ludl,  attended  by  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  the  lords  Russel,  'Cavendish,  Gray,  Bran- 
don, sir  Henry  Caverly,  sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  sir  William 
Cooper,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  and  presented 
to  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  reasons  for  indicting  the 
duke  of  York  as  a  popish  recusant.-  While  the  jury  were 
deliberating  on  this  extraordinary  presentment,,  the  chief 
justice  sent  for  them,  and  suddenly,  even  somewhat  irre- 
gularly, dismissed  them.  Shaftesbury  however  obtained 
the  end  for  which  he  had  undertaken  this  bold  measure  : 
He  showed  to  all  his  followers  the  desperate  resolution 
which  he  had  embraced,  never  to  admit  of  any  accommo- 
dation or  composition  with  the  duke.  By  such  daring 
conduct  he  gave  them  assurance,  that  he  was  fully  deter- 
mined npt  to  desert  their  cause;  and  he  engaged  them  to 
a  like  devoted  perseverance  in  all  the  measures  which  he 
should  suggest  to  them. 

As  the  kingdom* was  regularly  and  openly  divided 
into  two  zealous  parties,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  king 
to  know  tlwt  the  majority  of  the  new  house  of  commons 
was  engaged  in  interests  opposite  to  the  qourt :  But  that 
he  might  l^ve  no  expedient' imtried,  which  could  compose 
the  imhappy  differences  among  bis  subjects,  he  resolved, 
at  last,  after  a  long  interval,  to  assembly  the  parliament.  21st  Oct 
In  his  speech,  he  told  them  that  the  several  prorogations  liaHSnt*^ 
which  he  had  made,  had  been  very  advantageous  to  his 
neighbours,  and  very  useful  to  himself :  That  he  had  em- 
ployed that  interval  in  perfecting  with  the  crown  of  Spain 
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CHAP,  «ti  sdliMce^  ^ich  bad  oftefl  been  desired  by  former  pftrlia- 
JJj^l^,^  ments,  and  whkh,  he  doubted  not,  iR^wild  be  extremely 
}6B0.  agreeable  to  them :  That^  in,  order  to  give  weight  to  this 
measure^  and  render  it  beneficial  to  Christendom,  it  was 
necessary  to  avoid  all  domestic  dissensions,  and  to  unhfe 
themselves  permanendy  in  the  same  views  and  purposes  : 
That  he  Was  determined  that  ttothing  on  his  part  shottkl 
be  wanting  to  siKh  a  salutary  end ;  and>  provided  the  suc- 
cession were  preserved  in  its  due  and  legal  course,  he 
would  concur  in  any  expedient  for  the  security  of  the  pro*- 
testant  religion  :  That  the  farther  examination  of  the 
po)iish  plot  and  the  punishment  of  the  criminals  were  re^ 
quisite  for  the  safety  both  of  king  and  kingdom :  And 
e^ter  recommending  to  them  the  necessity  of  providing^ 
by  some  supplies,  for  the  safety  of  Tan^iers,  he  proceeded 
in  these  words  :  "  But  that  which  I  value  above  all  the 
**  treasure  in  the  world,  and  which  I  am  sure  will  give  us 
^^  greater  strength  and  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad 
^^  than  any  treasure  can  do,  is  a  perfect  union  among  our *• 
*'  selves.  Nothing  but  this  can  restore  the  kingdom  to 
^^  that  strength  and  vigour  which  it  seems  to  have  lost, 
^^  and  raise  us  again  to  that  consideration  which  England 
^^  hath  usually  possessed.  All  Europe  have  their  ejres 
^  upon  this  assembly,  and  diink  their  own  hs^pmess  and 
^^  misery,  as  well  as  ours,  will  depend  upon>it«  If  we 
^  should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  misundentandings 
*'  among  ourselves  to  that  degree  ais  would  render  our 
*'  friendship  unsafe  to  trust  to,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at^ 
♦*  if  our  neighbours  should  begin  to  ^ake  new  resolutions, 
*^  and  perhaps  such  as  may  be  fatal  to  us.  Let  us  there- 
^  fore  take  care  that  we  do  not  gratiff  our  enemies,  and 
^  discourage  our  friends,  by  any  imsmsonable  disputes. 
**  If  any  such  do  happen,  the  world  wiil  see  that  it  is  no 
**  fault  of  mine :  For  I  have  done  idl  that  it  was  possible 
^^  far  me  to  do,-  to  keep  you  in  peao|^  while  I  live,  and  to 
"  leave  yo^  so  when  I  die.  But  from  so  great  prudence, 
^^  and  so  good  afiectioa  as  yours,  I  can  fear  nothing  of  this 
^*  kind ;  but  do  rely  upon  you  all,  Ihat  you  will  do  your 
**  best  endeavours  to  bring  this  parliament  to  a  good  and 
**  happy  conclu^on,'* 
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All  diese  moUifymg  eiqiressioiis  had  no  inflaence  CHAJP. 
with  the  commons.  Every  step  which  they  took  betrayed  ,^^^,^J 
the  zeal  with  which  they  were  animated.  They  voted  iggQ 
Aat  it  was  the  undoubted-riffht  of  the  subiect  to  petition  Violence 
die  king  for  the  c^ing^and  sitting  of  parhament.  Not  commons, 
content  with  this  decision,  ^which  seems  justifiable  in  a 
mixed  monarchy,  they  fell  with  the  utmost  violence  on 
all  those  abhorrers^  who  in  their  addresses  to  the  crown, 
had  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  those  petitions^ 
They  did  not  reflect  that  it  was  as  lawful  for  one  party  of 
mesky  as  for  another,  to  express  their  sense  of  public 
i^irs ;  and  that  the  best  established  right  may,  in  parti- 
cular circumstances,  be  abused,  and  even  the  exercise  of 
U  become  an  object  of  abhorrence.  For  this  offence,  they 
expelled  sir  Thomas  Withens.  They  appointed  a  com-  ^ 
mittee  for  farther  inquiry,  into  such  members  as  had  been 
guilty  of  a  like  crime ;  and  complaints  were  lodged  against 
lord  Paston,  sir  Robert  Malverer,  sir  '  Bryan  Stapleton, 
Taylor,  and  Turner.  They  addressed  the  king  against 
fk§  George  JeflPeries,  recorder  of  London,  for  his  activity 
in  the  same  cause;  and  they  frightened  him  into  a  resig- 
nation of  his  office,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  sir 
George  Treby,  a  great  leader  of  the  popular  party.  They 
voted  an  impeachment  against  North,  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas,  for  drawing  the  proclamation  against  tu- 
multuous petitions  t  But  upon  examination  found  the  pro- 
clamation so  cautiously  worded,  that  it  aiForded  them  no 
liandk  against  him.  A  petition  had  been  presented  to  the 
king  from  Taunton.  *'  How  dare  you  deliver  me  such  a 
"  paper  ?"  said  tl^e  king  to  the  person  who  presented  it. 
"  Sir,"  replied  he,  "my  name  is  Dare."  For  this  saucy 
reply,  but  under  other  pretences,  he  had  been  tried,  fined, 
and  committed  to  prison.  The  commons  now  addressed 
the  king  for  his  liberty,  and  for  remitting  his  fine.  Some 
printers  also  and  authors  of  seditious  libels  they  took 
under  their  protection. 

Grrat  numbers  of  the  abhorrers,  from  all  parts  of 
England,  were  seized  by  order  of  the  commons,  and  com- 
mitted to  custody.  The  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  had 
been  so  carefully  guarded  by  the  great  charter,  and  by  the 
4ate  law  of  habeas  corpus,  was  every  day  violated  by  their 
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CHAF.  arbitrary  and  capricious  commitments.  The  chief  jca- 
^^^^^,'  lousy,  it  is  trae>  of  the  English  constitution,  is  naturally 
1680.  ^^^  j^^stly  directed  against  the  crown ;  nor  indeed  have 
the  commons  any  other  means  '^  securing  their  privileges 
,  .  than  by  commitments,  which,  as  they  cannot  beforehand 
be  exactly  determined  by  law,  must  always  appear  in 
some  degree  arbitrary.  Sensible  of  these  reasons,  the 
people  had  hitherto,  without  murmuring,  seen  this  dis- 
cretionary power  exercised  by  the  house  :  But  as  it  was 
tiow  carried  to  excess,  and  was  abused  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  faction,  great  complaints  against  it  were  heard 
from  all  quarters.  At  last,  the  vigour  and  courage  of  one 
Stowel  bf  Exeter,  an  abhorrer,  put  an  end  to  the  practice. 
He  refused  to  obey  the  sergeant  at  arms,  stood  upon  his 
defence,  and  said  that* he  knew  of  no  law  by  which  they 
pretended  to  commit  him.  The  house,  finding  it  equally 
dangerous  to  proceed  or  to  recede,  got  off  by  an  evasion  : 
They  inserted  in  their  votes,  that  Stowel  was  indisposed, 
and  that  a  month's. time  was  allowed  hitn  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health. 

.  But  the  chief  violence  of  the  house  of  commons  ap- 
peared in  all  their  transactions  with  regard  to  the  plot, 
which  they  prosecuted  with  the  same  zeal  and  the  same 
credulity  as  their  predecessors.  They  renewed  the  for- 
mer vote,  which  affirmed  the  reality  of  the  horrid  popish 
plot;  ahd,  in  order  the  mo*re  to  terrify  the  people,  they 
even  asserted  that,  notwithstanding  the  discovery,  the  plot 
still  subsisted.  They  expelled  sir  Robert  Can,  and  sir 
Robert  Ycomans,  who  had  been  complained  of,  for  saying 
that  there  was  no  popish,  but  there  was  a  presbyterian, 
plot.  And  they  greatly  lamented  the  death  of  Bedloe, 
whom  they  called  a  material  witness,  and  on  whose  testi- 
mony they  much  depended.  He  had  been  seized  with  a 
fever  at  Bristol ;  had  sent  for  chief  justice  North  ;  con- 
firmed all  his  former  evidence,  except  that  with  regard  to 
the  duke  and  the  queen;  and  desired  North  to  apply  to 
the  king  for  some  money  to  relieve  him  in  his  necessities. 
A  few  days  after  he  expired;  and  the  whole  party*  tri- 
umphed extremely  in  these  circumstances  of  his  death : 
As  if  such  a  testimony  could  be  deemed  the  affirmation  of 
a  dying  man,  as  if  his  confession  of  perjury  in  5ome  ia-^ 
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Stances,  could  assure  his  veracity  in  the  rest,  and  as  if  the    OH  A  p. 
perseverance  of  one  profligate   cpuld   outweigh  the  last  ,1.J!^ 
words  of  so  many  men,  guilty  of  no  crime  but  that  of      jq^q 
popery. 

Th^  comn^ons  even  endeavoured,  by  their  counte- 
nance and  protection,  to  remove  the  extreme  infamy  with 
which  Dangerfield  was  loaded,  and  to  restore  him  to  the 
capacity  of  being  an  evidence.  The  whole  tribe  of  in- 
formers they  applauded  and  rewarded;  Jennison,  Turber- 
ville,  Dugdale,  Smith,  la  Faria,  appeared  before  them  ; 
and  their  testimony,  however  frivolous  or  absurd,  met 
with  a  favourable  reception :  The  king  was  applied  to  in 
their  behalf  for  pensions  and  pardons :  Their  narratives 
were  printed  with  that  sanction  which  arose  from  the  ap- 
probation of  the  house :  Dn  Tongue  was  recommended 
for  the  first  considerable  church  preferment  which  should 
become  vacant,  ^  Considering  men's  determined  resolution 
to  believe,  instead  of  admiring,  that  a  palpable  falsehood 
should  be  maintained  by  witnesses,  it  may  justly  appear 
wonderful,  that  no  better  evidence  was  ever  produced 
against  tlie  catholics. 

The  principal  reasons,  which  still  supported  the  cla- 
ttiour  of  the  popish  plot,  were  the  apprehensions  entertain- 
ed by  the  people  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  resolution 
embraced  by  their  leaders,  of  excluding  him  from  the  Exdtciidn 
throne.  Shaftesbury  and  many  considerable  men  of  the  ^^^' 
party,  had  rendered  themselves  irreconcilable  with  him, 
and  could  find  their  safety  no  way  but  in. his  ruin.  Mon- 
mouth's friends  hoped  that  the  exclusion  of  that  prince 
would  make  way  for  their  patron.  The  resentment  a- 
gainst  the  duke's  apostacy,  the  love  of  liberty,  the  zeal 
for  religion,  the  attachment  to  faction,  all  these  motives 
incited  the  country  party.  And  above  all,  what  support- 
ed the  resolution  of  adhering  to  the  exclusion,  and  reject- 
ing all  other  expedients  offered,  was  the  hope  artfully  en- 
couraged, that  the  king  would  at  last  be  obliged  to  yield 
to  their  demand.  His  revenues  were  extremely  burden- 
ed ;  and  even  if  free,  could  scarcely  suffice  for  the  neces* 
sary  charges  of  government,  much  less  for  that  pleasure 
and  expense  to  which  he  was  inclined.  Though  he  had 
withdrawn    his    countenance    from   Monmouth^  he  was 
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CHAP,    known  secretly  to   retain  a  great  affection  for  hira.     On 
^^^^.^^^^^  no  occasion  had  he  ever  been  found  to  persist  obstinately 
1680.      Against  difficulties  and  importunity.     And  as  his  beloved 
mistress,  the  dutchess  of  Portsmouth,  had  been  engaged, 
either  from  lucrative  views,  or  the  hopes  of  making  the 
succession  fall  on  her  own  children,  to  unite  herself  with 
the  popular  party  ;  this  incident  was  regarded  as  a  favour- 
able prognostic  of  their  success.     Sunderland,  secretary 
of  state,  who  had  linked   his   interest  with  that  of   the 
X       dutchess,  had  concurred  in  the  same  measure. 

But  besides  friendship  for  his  brother  and  a  regard 
to  the  right  of  succession,  there  were  many  strong  rea* 
sons  which  had  determined  Charles  to  persevere  in  op- 
posing the  exclusion.  All  the  royalists  and  the,  devotees 
to  the  church,  that  party  by  which  alone  monarchy  was 
supported  regarded  the  right  of  succession  as  inviolable ; 
and  if  abandoned  by  the  king  in  so  capital  an  article,  it 
was  to  be  feared  that  they  would,  in  their  turn,  desert  his 
cause,  and  deliver  him  over  to  the  pretensions  and 
usuipations  of  the  country  party.  The  country  party, 
or  the  whigs,  as  they  were  called,  if  they  did  not  still 
retain  some  propensity  towards  a  republic,  were  at  least 
aifected  with  a  violent  jealousy  of  regal  power ;  and  it  was 
equally  to  be  dreaded,  that,  being  enraged  with  past 
opposition,  and  animated  by  present  success,  they  would, 
if  they  prevailed  in  this  pretension,  be  willing,  a^s  well  as 
able,  to  reduce  the  prerogative  within  very  narrow  limits. 
All  menaces,  therefore,  all  promises  were  again  employed 
against  the  king's  resolution :  He  never  would  be  prevailed 
on  to  desert  his  friends,  and  put  himself  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  And  haying  voluntarily  made  such  im- 
portant concessions,  and  tendered,  over  and  over  again, 
such  strong  limitations,  {xe  was  well  pleased  to  find  them 
rejected  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  commons;  and  hoped 
that,  after  the  spirit  of  opposition  had  spent  itself  in 
fruitless  violence,  the  time  would  come,  when  he  might 
safely  appeal  against  his  parliament  to  his  people. 

So  much  were  the  popular  leaders  determined  to  carry 
matters  tf>  extremities,  that  in  less  than  a  week  after  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  a  motion  was  made  for 
bringing  in  aa  exclusion  bill,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
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pointed  for  that  purpose.     This  bill  differed  in  nothing    CHAP, 
from  the  former,  hut  in  two  articles,  which  showed  still  ^^i^^^J 
an  increase  of^zeal  in  the  commons:  The  bill  was  to  be      jg^Q 
read  to  the  people  twice  a  year  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
kingdom,  and  every  one  who  should  support;  the  duke's 
title  was  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  a  pardon  but  by 
act  of  parliament* 

The  debates  were  carried  on  with,  great  violence .  on 
both  sides.  The  bill  was  defended  by  sir  William  Jones, 
who  had  now  resigned  his  office  of  attorney  general,  by 
iord  Russel,  by  sir  Francis  Winnington,  sir  Harry  Capel, 
jBir  William  Pulteney,  by  colonel  Titus,  Treby,  Hambden,  lOth  Not. 
Montague.  It  was  opposed  by  sir  Leoline  Jenkins, 
secretary  of  state,  sir  John  Ernley,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  by  Hyde,  Seymour,  Temple.  Th6  arguments 
transmitted  to  us  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  topics. 

In  every  govemmeivt,  said  the  exclusionists,  there  is  Arga- 
somewhere  an  authority  absolute  and  supreme ;  nor  can  SJ|d*^nrt 
any  determination,  how  unusual  soever,  which  receives  t^e  excla- 
die  sanction  of  the  legislature,  admit  afterwards  of  dispute 
or  control.     The  liberty  of  a  (Constitution,  so  far  from  di- 
minishing this  absolute  power,  seems  rather  to  add  force 
to  it,   and  to  give  it  greater  influence  over  the  people^ 
The  more  members  of  the  state  concur  in  any  legislative 
decision,  and  the  mor6  fi;ee  their  voice,  the  less  likelihood 
is  there  that  any  opposition  will  be  made  to  those  measures 
which  receive  the  final  sanction  of  their  authority.     In 
England,  the  legislative  power  is  lodged  in  king^  lords, 
and  commons,  which   comprehend  every   order  of  the 
community :  And  there  is  no  pretext  for  exempting  any  y 

circumstance  of  government,  not  even  the  succession  of 
the  crown,  from  so  full  and  decisive  a  jurisdiction.  Even 
express  declarations  have,  in  this  particular,  been  made 
of  parliamentary  authority :  Instances  have  occurred  where 
it  has  been  exerted :  And  though  prudential  reasons  may 
justly  be  alleged  why  such  innovations  should  not  be 
attempted  but  on  extraordinary  occasions,  the  power  and  , 
right  are  for  ever  vested  in  the  communitj%  But  if  any 
occasion  can  be  deemed  extraordinary,  if  any  emergence 
can  require  unusual  expedients,  it  is  the  present ;  when 
the  heir  to  the  crown  has  renounced  the  religion  of  the 
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CHAP.   State,  and  has  zealously  embraced  a  faith  totally  hostile 
^^^^^   and  incompatible.      A   prince  of  that  communion  can 
1680.     ^^^^^  P^^  ^^*^  *°  *  people  so  prejudiced  against  him : 
The  people  must  be  equally  diffident  of  such  ^  prince : 
Foreign  and  destructive  alliances  will  seem  to  one  the  only 
protection  of  his  throne :  Perpetual  jealousy,  opposition, 
faction,  even  insurrections,  will  be  employed  by  die  other 
as   the   s6le   securities    for   their   liberty    and    religion. 
Though  theological  principles,  when  set  in  opposition  to 
passions,  have  often  small  influence  on  mankind  in  general, 
still  less  on  princes ;  yet  when  they  become  symjiols  of  ^ 
'  '  faction,  and  marks  of  party  distinctions,  they  concur  with 

one  of  the  strongest  passions  in  the  human  frame,  and  are 
then,  capable  of  carrying  men  to  the  greatest  extremities. 
Notwithstanding  the  better  judgment  and  milder  disposi* 
tion  of  the  king ;  bow  much  has  the  influence  of  the  duke 
^ready  disturbed  the  tenor,  of  government  ?  How  often 
engaged  the  nation  into  measures  totally  destructive  of 
their  foreign^  interests  and  honour,  of  their  domestic 
repose  and  tranquillity?  The  more  the  absurdity  and 
incredibility  of  the  popish  plot  are  insbted  on,  the  stronger 
reason  it  aifords  fpr  the  exclusion  of  the  duke ;  since  the 
universal  belief  of  it  discovers  the  extreme  antipathy  of 
the  nation  to  his  religion,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of 
ever  bringing  jh^m  to  acquiesce  peaceably  imder  the  do- 
minion of  such  a  sovereign^  The  prince,  finding  hiq^self 
^  in  so  perilous  a  situation,  must  seek  for  security  by  des- 
perate remedies,  and  by  totally  subduingnhe  privileges  of 
^  nation  which  had  betrayed  such  hostile  disposition^ 
towards  himself,  and  towards  every  thing  which  he  deems 
the  most  sacred*  It  is  in  vain  tp  propose  limitatipn^  and 
expedients.  Whatever  share  of  authority  is  left  in  th^ 
duke's  hands,  will  be  employed  to  the  destruction  of  the 
nation;  and  even  the  additional  restraints,  by  discovering 
the  public  diffidence  and  aversion,  will  serve  him  as 
/  incitements  to  put  himself  in  a  condition  entirely  superior 
and  independent.  And  as  the  laws  of  England, still  make 
1  resistance  treason,  and  neither  dp.  nor  can  admit  of  any 
positive  exceptions ;  what  folly  to  leave  the  kingdom  in 
so  perilous  and  absurd  a  situation  ;•  where  the  greatest 
virtue  will  be  exposed  to  the  most  severe  proscription,  an<} 
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where  Atf  la^rs  can  only  be  saved  by  expedientd,  which  cttAP. 
these  skme^  laws  have  declared  the  highest  crime  and  ^^^"'* 
enormity.  j^^^ 

THE-fcourt  paity  reasoned  in  an  opposite  manner*  An 
authority,  they  said,  wholly  Absolute  and  uncontrollable  is 
a  mere  chimera,  and  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  any  hu-^ 
man  institutions*  All  government  is  founded  on  opinion 
and  a  isense  of  duty ;  and  wherever  the  supreme  magis- 
trate^by  any  law  or  positive  prescription,  shocks  an  opin- 
ion regarded  as:  fundamental,  and  established^  widi  a 
firmness  equal  to  that  of  his  own  authority,  he  subverts 
the  principle  by  which  he  himself  is  established,  and  can 
no  longer  hope  for  obedience.  In  European  monarchies^ 
Ae  right  of  succession  is  justly  esteemed  a  fundamental; 
and  even  though  the  whole  legislature  be  vested  in  a  sin« 
gle  person,  it  would  never  be  permitted  him,  by  an  edicts 
to  disinherit  his  lawful  heir,  anVi  call  a  stranger  or  more 
distant  relation  to  the  throne.  Abuses  in  other  parts  of 
government  are  capable  of  redress,  from  more  dispassion^ 
ate  inquiry  or  better  information  of  the  sovereign,  and  till 
then  ought  patiently  to  be  endured :  But  violations  of  the 
right  of  succession  di^w  such  terrible  consequences  after 
tfiem  as  are  not  to  be  paralleled  by  any  other  grievance 
or  inconvenience.  Vainly  is  it  pleaded  that  England  is 
a  mixed  monarchy;  and  that  a  law,  assented  to  by  kingi 
lords,  and  commons,  is  enacted  4y  the  concurrence  of 
every  part  of  the  state :  It  is  plain  that  there  remains  a 
very  powerful  party,  who  may  indeed  be  outvoted,  but 
who  never  will  deem  a  law,  subversive  of  hereditary 
right,  anywise  valid  or  obligatory.  Limitations,  such  as 
are  proposed  by  the  king,  give  no  shock  to  the  constitu- 
tion, which,  in  many  particulars,  is  already  limited ;  and 
they  may  be  so  calculated  as  to  serve  every  purpose 
sought  for  by  an  exclusion.  If  the  ancient  barriers  against 
rfegal  audionty  have  been  able,  during  so  many  ages,  to 
remain  impregnable;  how  much  more  those  additional 
ones,  which,  by  depriving  the  monarch  of  power,  tend  so  - 
far  to  their  own  security  ?  The  same  jealousy  too .  of  re*' 
ligion,  which  has  engaged  the' people  to  lay  these  restraints 
upon  the  successor,  will  extremely  lessen  the  number  of 
his  partisan^,  and  make  it  utterly  impracticable  for  him^ 
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either  by  fo^rce  or  artifice,  to  break  the  £^ttera  imposed 
upon  him.  The  king's  age  and  vigorous  state  of  health 
promise  him  a  long  life :  And  can  it  be  prudent  to  tear  in 
pieces  the  whole  state,  in  order  to  provide  against  a  con- 
tingfency,  which,  it  is  very  likely,  may  never  happen  ?.  No 
human  schemes  can  secure  the  public  in  all  possible,  ima- 
ginable events ;  and  the  bill  of  exclusion  itself,  however 
accurately  framed,  leaves  room  for  obvious  and  natural 
supp6sition8,  to  which  it  pretends  not  to  provide  ai^  re- 
medy. ShcHild  the  duke  have  a  son,  after  the  king's 
death,  must  that  son,  without  any  default  of  his  own,  for- 
feit hift  title?  or  must  die  princess  of  Orange  descend 
from  the  throne,  in  order  to  give  place  to  the  lawful  suc- 
cessor i  But  were  all  these  reasons  false,  it  still  remains 
to  be  considered  that,  in  public  deliberations,  we  seek  not 
the  expedient  which  is  best  in  itself,  but  the  best  of  such 
as  are  practicable*  The  king  Willingly  consents  to  limita- 
tions, and  has  already  offered  some  which  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance :  But  he  is  determined  to  endure  any 
extremity  rather  than  allow  the  right  of  succession  to  be 
invaded.  Let  us  beware  of  that  factious  violence,  which 
leads  to  demand  more  than  will  be  granted ;  lest  we  lose 
the  advantage  of  those  beneficial  concessions,  and  leave 
the  nation,  on  the  king's  demise,  at  the  mercy  of  a  zeal- 
<ius  prince,  irritated  with  the  ill  usage,  which,  he  imagines, 
he  has  already  met  witl^ 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  reasoning  of  the  ex- 
clusionists  appeared  the  more  convincing  ^  and  the  bill 
passed  by  a  great  majority.  It  was  in  the  house  of  peers 
that  the  king  expected  to  oppose  it  with  success.  The 
court,  party  was  there  so  prevalent,  that  it  was  carried 
only  by  a  majority  of  two,  to  pay  so  much  regard  to  the 
bill  as  even  to  commit  it.  When  it  came  to  be  debated,  th^ 
contest  was  violent.  Shaftesbury,  Sunderland,  and  Es- 
sex, argued  for  it :  Halifax  chiefly  conducted  the  debate 
against  it,  and  displayed-  an  extent  of  capacity,  and  a 
forces  of  eloquence,  which  had  never  been  surpassed  in 
that  assembly.  He  was  animated,  as  well  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  occasion,  as  by  a  rivalship  with  his  uncle 
Shalteri>ury ;  whom,  during  that  day's  debate,  he  seemed^ 
in  die -judgment  ef  all^  to  have  totally  eclipsed.      The 
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king  was  present  during  the  whole  debate^  which  was  pro-    CHAP, 
longed  till  eleven  at  night.     The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  ^J^^IJJ^ 
a  considerable  majority.     All  the  bishops^  except  three^      1530^ 
voted  against  it.     Besides  the  influence  of  the  court  over  Kzoiasioa 
them;  the  church  of  England,  they  imag^ed  or  pre*  ed**^ 
tended,  was  in  greater  danger  from  the  prevalence  of 
presbyterianism  than  of  popery,  which,  though  favoured 
by  the  duke,  and  even  by  the  king,  was  extremely  repug-     .     / 
Qant  to  the  genius  of  the  nation* 

The  commons^  discovered  much  ill  humour  upon  this  ' 
disappointment.  They  immediately  voted  an  address  fior 
die  removal  of  Hsdifax'from  the  king's  coimsels  and  pre- 
sence for  ever.  Though  the  pretended  cause  was  his  ad- 
vising the  late  frequesit  prorogations  of  parliament,  the 
real  reason  wasv  apparently  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
exclusion  bilL  When  the  king  applied  for  money  to  ena- 
ble him  to  maintain  Tang^ers,  which  he  declared  his  pre- 
sent revenues  totally  unable  to  defend;  instead  of  complying, 
they  voted  such  an  address  as  was  in  reality  a  remon- 
strance, and  one  litde  less  violent  than  that  famous  re-  ^ 
monstrance^  which  ushered  in  the  civil  wars.  All  the 
abuses  c^  government,  from  the  beginning  almost  of  the 
reign,  are  there  insisted  on;  the  Dutch  war,  the  alliance 
with  France,  the  prorogations  and  dissolutions  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  as  air  these  measures,  as  well  as  the  cbxmnable 
and  hellish  plot,  are  there  ascribed  to  the  machinations  of 
papists,  it  was  plainly  insinuated  that  the  king  had,  all 
along,  lain  under  the  influence  of  that  part)'^,  and-wa^  in 
reality  the  chief  conspirator  agsunst  the  religion  and 
liberties  of  his  people. 
'  Thjb  commons,  though  they  conducted  the  great  bosi- 
sess  of  the  exclusion  with  extreme  violence  and  even  im- 
prudence,, had  yet  much  reason  for  the  jealousy  w^ch 
gave  rise  to  it:  But  their  vehement  prosecution  of  the 
popish  plot,  even  after  so  long  an  interval,  discovers  such 
a  spirit,  either  of  credulity  or  injustice,  as  admits  of  no 
apology.  The  impeachment  of  the  catholic  lords  in  die 
Tower  was  revived ;  and  as  viscount  Stafford,  from  his 
age,  infirmities,  and  narrow  capacity,  was  deemed  die 
least  capable  of-  defending  himself,  it  was  determined  to 
make  him  the  first  victim,  that  his  condemnatioa  flight 
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CHAP,  pave  the  way  for  a  sentence  against  the  rest. '    The  chan- 
J~r^  cellor,  now  created  earl  of  Nottingham,  was  appointed 

1680.  ^8^  steward  for  conducting  the  trial. 
^*  Not.  Three  witnesses  were  produced  against  the  prisoner ; 
Stofford^  Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Turberville.  Oates  swore,  that  he 
saw  Fenwic,  the  Jesuit,  deliver  to  Staffcnrd  a  commission 
signed  by  de  Oliva,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  appointing  him  ' 
pa3rmaster  to  the  papal  army,  which  was  to  be  levied  for 
Ae*  subduing  of  England:  For  this  ridiculous  imposture 
siill  maintained  its  credit  with  the  commons.  OugdiAe  gave 
testimony,  that  the  prisoner,  at  Tixal,  a  seat  of  lord  As* 
ton's,  had  endeavoured  to  engage. him  in  the  design  of 
murdering  the  king;  and  had  promised  him,  besides  the 
honour  of  being  sainted  by  the  church,  a  reward  of  50(X 
pounds  for  that  service.  Turberville  deposed,  that  the  pri- 
soner, in  his  own  house  at  Paris,  had  made  him  a  like 
proposal.  To  offer  money  for  murdering  a  king,  Without 
laying  down  any  scheme  by  which  the  assassin  may  ensure 
some  probability  or  possibility  of  escape,  is  so  incredible 
in  itself,  and  may  so  easily  be  maintained  by  any  prostir 
tute  evidence,  that  an  accusation  of  that  nature,  not 
accom|temied  with  ciftumstances,  ought  very  little  to  be 
attended  to  hf  any  court  of  judicature.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  small  hold  which  the  witnesses  afforded,  the  pri- 
soner wtis  able,  in  many  material  particulars,  to  discredit 
their  testimony.  It  was  sworn  by  Dugdale,  that  Stafford 
had  assisted  in  a  great  consult  of  the  catholics  held  at 
Tixal ;  but  Stafibrd  proved  by  undoubted  testimony,  that 
at  the  time  assigned  he  was  in  Bath,  and  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. Turberville  had  served  a  noviciate  among  the 
Dominicans;  but, having  deserted  the  convent,  he  haden- 
fistefl  as  a  trooper  in  the  French  army ;  and  being  di£i- 
missed  that  service,  he  now  lived  in  London,  abandoned 
by  all  his  relations,  and  exposed  to  great  poverty.  Staf* 
ford  proved,  by  the  evidence  of  his  gentleman  and  his 
page,  that  Turberville  had  never,  either  at  Paris  or  at 
London,  been  seen  in  his  company;  and  it  might  justly 
s^pear  strange,  diat  a  person,  who  had  so  important  a 
secret  in  his  keeping,  ^as  so  long  entirely  neglected  by 
him. 
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The  clamour  and  outrage  of  the  populace/ durmgt)ie  CHAP, 
trial,  were  extreoae :  Great  abilities  and  eloquence  were-  ^~^X![^ 
displayed  by  the  managers,  sir  William  Jones,  Sir  Fran-  ,gj^ 
cis  Winnington,  and  sergeant  Majmard :  Yet  did  the  pri- 
soner, under  all  these  disadvantages,  make,  a  better 
defence  than  was  expected^  either  by  his  friends  or  his 
enemies :  The  unequal  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
was  a  plentiful  source  of  compassion  to  every  mind  sea- 
soned widi  humanity.  He  represented  that  during  a 
course  of  forty  years,  from  the  very  commenqement  of 
the  civil  wars,  he  had,  through  many  dangers,  difficulties, 
and  losses,  still  maintained  his  loyalty :  And  was  it  cre- 
dible, that  now,  in  his  old  age,  easy  in  his  circumstances, 
but  dispirited  by  infirmities,  he  would  belie  the  whrie 
course  of  his  life,  and  engage  against  his  royal  master, 
from  whom  he  had  ever  received  kind  treatment,  in  the 
most  desperate  and  most  bloody  of  all  conspiracies?  He 
remarked  the  infamy  of  the  witnesses ;  the*  contradictions 
^d  absurdities  of  their  testimony ;  the  extreme  indigence 
in  which  diey  had  lived,  though  engaged,  as  they  pretend- 
ed, in  a  conspiracy  with  kings,  princes,  and  nobles ;  the 
credit  and  opulence  to  which  they  were  at  present  iraised. 
With  a  simplicity  and  tenderness  more  perstiasive  than  the 
greatest  oratory,  he  still  made  protestations  of  his  inno- 
cence, and  could  not  forbear,  every  moment,  expressing 
the  most  lively  surprise  and  indignation  at  the  audacious 
impudence  of  the  witnesses* 

It  will  appear  astonishing  to  us,  as  it  did  to  Stafford 
himself,  that  the  peers  after  a  solemn  trial  of  six  days, 
should,  byia  majority  of  twenty-four  voices,  give  sentence 
against  him.  He  received  however  with  resignation  the 
fatal  verdict.  GoiPs  holy  name  be  prahed^  was  the  only 
exclamation  which  he  uttered*  When  the,  high  steward 
told  him  that  the  peers  would  intercede  with  the  king  for 
remitting  the.  more  cruel  and  ignominious  parts  of  the  '' 
sentence,  banging  and  quartering,  he  burst  into  tears :  But 
he  told  the  lords  that  he  was  moved  to^this  weakness,  by 
Jiis  sense  of  their  goodness,  not  by  any  terror  of  that  fate 
which  he  was  doomed  to  suffer.  ^ 

It  is  remarkable  that,  after  Charles,   as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  had  remitted'  to  Stafford  the  hanging  and  quar^ 
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CrtAP  tering,  the  two  sheriffs,  Bethel  and  Cornish,  indulging 
/^^^~\  their  own  republican  humour,  and  complying  with  the 
1680.  prevalent  spirit  of  their  party,  ever  jealous  of  monarchy^ 
stated  a  doubt  witfi  regaurd  to  the  king's  power  of  exer- 
cising even  this  small  degree  of  lenity.  "  Since  he  can- 
*'  not  pardon  the  whole,''  sifcid  they,  "  how  can  he  have 
**  power  to  remit  any  part  of  the  sentence  ?  They  propo- 
sed the  doubt  to  both  houses :  The  peers  pronounced  it 
supei^uous;  and  even  the  commons,  apprehensive  lest  a 
question  of  this  nature  might  make  way  for  Stafford's  es- 
cape, gave  this  singular  answer :  **  This  house  is  content^ 
J  '*  that  the  sheriffs  do  execute  William  late  viscount  Staf- 
*'  ford  by  severing  his  head  from  his  body  ^n/y."  Nothing 
can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  fury  of  the  times,  than  that 
lord  Russel,  notwithstanding  the  virtue  and  humanity  of 
his  character,  seconded  in  the  house  this  barbarous 
scruple  of  the  sheriffs. 

In  the  interval  between  the  sentence  and  the  execu- 
tion, many  efforts  were  made  tQ  shake  the  resolution  of  the 
infirm  and  aged  prisoner,  and  to  bring  him  to  .some  con- 
^  fcssion  of  the  treason  for  which  he  was  condemned.  It 
was  even  rumoured,  that  he  had  confessed  ;  and  the  zea- 
lous partymen^  who,  no  doubt,  had  secretly,  notwith- 
standing their  credulity,  entertained  some  doubts  with 
regard  to  the  reality  of  the  popish  conspiracy,  expressed 
great  triumph  on  the  occasion.  But  Stafford,  when  again 
called  before  the  house  of  peers,  discovered  many  schemes, 
which  had  been  laid  by  himself  and  others  for  procuring 
a  toleration  to  the  catholics,  at  least  a  mitigation  of  the 
penal  laws  enacted  against  them  :  And  he  protested  that 
this  was  the  sole  treason  of  which  he  had  ever  been 
guilty. 

Stafford  now  prepared  himself  for  death  wjth  the 
intrepidity  which  became  his  birth  and  station,  and  which 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  innocence  and  integrity  which, 
during  the  course  of  a  long  life,  he  had  ever  maintained  : 
His  mind  seemed  even  to  collect  new  force  from  the  vio- 
^Kli  Dec.  lence  and  oppression  under  which  he  laboured.  When 
going  to  execution,  he  called  for  a  cloak  to  defend  him 
against  the  rigour  of  the  season :  "  Perhaps,"  said  he, 
**  I  may  shake  with  cold ;  but  I  trust  in  God  not  for  fear;" 
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On  the  scaffold  he  continued,  with  reiterated  and  earnest    chap. 
asseverations,  to  naake  protestations  of  his  innocence :   All , 


his  'fervour  was  exercised  on  that  point :  When  he  men*  ^ggQ. 
tioned  the  witnesses,  whose  perjuriesn4iad  bereaved  him 
of  life,,  his  expressions  were  full  of  mildness ^nd  g£  cha- 
rity. He  solemnly  disavowed  all  those  immoral  princi^^ 
pies,  which  over  zealous  protestants  bad  ascribed  without 
distinction  to  the  church  of  Rome:  And  he  hoped,  he 
said,  that  the  time  was  now  approaching,  when  thc^  pre- 
sent delusion  would  be  dissipated ;  and  when  the  force  of 
truth,  though  late,  would  engage  the  whole  world  to  make 
reparation  to  his  .injured  honour. 

The  populace,  who  had  exulted  at  Stafford's  trial  and  andcxc*u- 
condemnation,'  were  now  melted  into  tears  at  the  sight  of 
that  tender  fortitude  which  shone  forth  in  each  feature, 
and  motion,  and  accent  of  this  aged  noble.  Their  pro- 
found silence  was  only  interrupted  by  sigbs  and  groans. 
Widi  difficulty  they  found. speeck  to  assent  to  those  pro- 
testations of  innocence,  which  he  fpequently  repeated  : 
"  We  believe  you,  my  lord  I  God  bless  you,  my  lord  !'? 
These  expressions  with  a^  faultering  accent  flowed  froni 
them.  The  executions,  himself  was  touched  with  sym- 
pathy. Twice  helifitedtup'the  ax,  with  an  intent  to  strike 
the  fatal  blow  ;  and  as  often  feit  his  resolution  to  fail  him. 
A  deep  sigh  was  heard  to  accompany  his  Is^st  effort,  which^ 
laid  Stafford  for  ever  at  rest.  All  the  spectaetors  seemed  to  . 
feel  the  blow.  And  when  the  head  was  held  up  to  them 
with  the  usual  cry,   T/iis  is  the  hcad^  a  trmtor^  no  cl?i-  \ 

mour  of  assent  was  uttered.  Pity^  remorse,  and  astonish- 
ment, had  taken  possession  of  every  heart,  and  displayed 
itself  ill  every  countenance. 

This  is  the  last  blood  which  was  she<ji  on  account  of 
the  popish  plot :  An?  inoident  which,  for  the  credit  of  the- 
nation,  it  were  bett^  to  bury  in  eternal  oblivion ;  but 
which  it  is  necessary  to  perpetuate,  as  well  to  maintain  the 
truth  of  histbry,  as  to  warn,  if  possible,  .their  posterity^ 
and  all  mankind  never  #again  to  faU  into  so  shameful  so 
barbarous  a  delttsion. 

T«E  execution  of  Staflford  gratified  the  prejudices  of 
the  country  party ;    but  it  contributed  nothing  to  their    * 
power  and  scciurity  :    On  the  contrary,  by  exciting  com-* 
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CHAP,   miseratlon,  it  tended  still  farther  to  increase  that  disbelief 
LXA  lU.  ^£  ^g  whole  plot,    which  began  now  to  prevail.     The 


1680.  commons,  therefore,  not  to  lose  the  present  opportunity, 
resolved  to  make  both  friends  and  enemies  sensible  of  their 
power.  They  passed  a  bill  for  easing  the  protestant  dis* 
senters,  and  ibr  repealing  the  persecuting  statute  of  the 
thiity-iifth  of  Elizabeth :  This  laudable  bill  was  likewise 
carried  through  the  house  of  peers.  The  chief  justice 
was  very  obnoxious  for  dismissing  the  grand  jury  in  an 
irregular  manner,  and  thereby  disappointing  that  bold 
measure  of  Shaftesbury  and  his  friends,  who  had  pre- 
sented the  duke  as  a  recasant.^  For  this  crime  the  com-  ' 
mons  sent  up  an  impeachment  against  him  ;  as  alsaagainst 
Jones  and  Weston,  two  of  the  judges,  iwbo,  in  some 
speeches  from  the  bench,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  give  to 
many  of  the  first  reformers  the  appellation  of  fanatics. 

The  king*,  in  rejecting  the  exclusion  bill,  had  shel- 
tered himself  securely  behind  the  authority  of  the  house  of 
peers;  and  the  commons  had  beenvdeprived  of  die  usual 
pretence,  to  attack  the  sovereign  himself,  under  colour  of 
attacking  his  ministers  and  counsellors.  In  prosecution, 
however,  of  the  scheme. which  he  had  formed,  ofthrow^ 
ing  the  blame  on  the  commonft  in  case  of  any  rupture,  he 
made  them  a  new.  speech.  After  warning  them,  that  a 
neglect  of  this  opportunity  would  never  be  retrieved,  he 
,  added  these  words :  "  I  did  promis,e  you  the  fullest  satis- 
"  faction,  which  your  hearts  cduld  wish,  for  the  security 
"  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  to  concur  with  you  in 
"  any  remedies,  which  might  consist  with  preserving  the 
'^  succession  of  the  crown  in  its  due  and  legal  course  of 
"  descent.  I  do  again,  with  the  same  reservations,  re- 
"  new  the  same  promises  to  you :  And  being  thus  ready 
*'  on  my  part  to  do  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected 
"  from  me,  I  shonld  be  glad  to  know  from  you,  as  soon 
'^  as  may  be,  how  far  1  shall  be  assisted  by  you,  and  what 
"  it  is  you  desire  from  me." 

The  most  reasonable  objectioit  against  the  Irmitaitions- 
proposed  by  the  king,  is,  that  they  introdueed  too  consid- 
erable an  innovation  in  the  governmcait,  and  almost  totally 
•  annihilated  the  power  of  the  future  monarch.     But  con- 
sidering the  present  dispositicm  of  the  commons  and  their 
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leaders,  we  may  finrly  presume,  that  this  objecttonwoubt    CRAP, 
have  small  weight  with  them,   and  that   their  disgust  J[)^^^ 
agaime  the  court  would  rsuher  incline  them  to  diminish      ^^^ 
than  support  regal  authority.     They  still  hoped  from  the 
king's  urgent  necessities  and  lus  usual  facility,  that  he 
would  throw  himself  wholly  into  their  hands ;  and  that 
thus,  without  waiting  for  the  accession  of  the  duke,  they 
might  immediately  render  themaelves-  absolute  masters 
of  the   govemniient*     The  commons,    therefore,  besides  Violence 
insisting  still  on  the  exclusion,  proceeded  to  bring  in  bills  com^oM. 
of  an  important,  and  some  of  them  of  an  alarming,  na- 
ture :   One  to  renew  the  triemual  act,  which  had  been  so 
izmdvertently  repealed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  :  A 
sficcmd-to.make  the. office  of  judge  during  good  beha- 
viour :  A  third  to. declare  the  levying  of  money  without 
consent  of  parliament  to  be  high  treason  :    A  fourth  to 
CH»ler  an  association  for  thiy  safety  of  his  mdjesty's  person, 
far  defence  of  the  protestaat  religion,  for  the  preserva- 
tkon  of-  the  protestant  subjects  against  all  invasions  and 
opposition  whatever,  and  for  preventing  the  duke  of  York 
or  any  papist  from  stxcceeding.  to  the  crown.     The  me- 
mory of  the  covenant  was  too  recent  for  men  to  overlook 
the  consequences  of  such  an  association  :    And  the  king, 
who  was  particularly  conversant  in  Davila,  could  not  fail 
of  recollecting  a  memorable  £cM:eign  instance,  to  fortify 
this  doihestic  experience. 

The  commons  also  passed  ^lany  votes,  which,  though 
they  had  not  the  authority  of  >  laws,  served  however  to 
discover  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  house.  They 
voted,  that  whoever  had  advised  his  majesty  to  refuse  the 
exclusion  bill,  were  promoters  of  popery  and  enemies  to 
the  king  and  kingdom.  In  a«iother  vote,  they  named  the 
marquis  of  Worcester,  the  earls  of  Clarendon,  Feversham, 
and  Halifax,  Laurence*  Hyde,  and  Edward  Seymour,  as 
those  dangerous  enemies ;  and  they  requested  his  majesty 
to  remove  them  from  his  person  and  counsels  for  ever : 
They  voted  that^  till  the  exclusion  bill  were  passed,  they 
could  not,  consistently  with,  the  trust  reposed  in  them, 
grant  the  king  any  manner  of  supply*  And  lest  ke  should 
be  ^enabled,  by  any  other  expedient,  to  support  the  gov-' 
ernment,  and  preserve  himself  independent,  they  passed 
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CHAP,  another  vote,  in  which  they  declared  that  whoever  should 

*^^^^^"  hereafter  lend,  by  way  of  advance,  any  money  upon  those 

V68IQ.      branches  of  the  king^s  revenue,    arising  from  customs, 

excise,  or  hearth  money,  should  be  judged  a  hinderer  of 

the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  be  responsible  for  the  same 

in  parliament*  , 

The  king  might  presume  that  the  peers,  who  had 
rejected  the  exclusion  bill,  would  still  continue  to  defend 
the  throne,  and  that  none  of  the  dangerous  bills,  introduced 
into  the  other  house,  would  ever  be  presented  for  the  royal 
assent  and  approbation*  But  as  there  remained  no  hopes 
of  bringing  the  commons  to  any  better  temper,  and  as  their 
farther  sitting  served  only  to  keep  faction  alive,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  general  ferment  of  the  nation,  he  came 
secretly  to^  resolution  of  proroguuig  them.  They  got 
intelligence  about,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  blatk 
\6si.  rod  came  to  the  door.  Not  to  lose  such'  precious  time, 
l^futlon  ^^y  P^scd  in  a  tumultuous  manner  some  extraordinary 
ofthe  par- resolutions.  They  voted,  TAa^  whosoever  advised  his 
piajcsty  to  prorogue  this  parliament  to  any  other  purpose 
than  in  order  to  pass  the  bill  of  ep&clusion,  was  a  betrayer 
of  the  king,  of  the  prptestaut  religion,  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  England ;  a  promoter  of  the  French  interest,  and  a 
pensioner  of  France  :  That  thanks  be  given  to  the  city  of 
London  for  jtheir  manifest  loyalty,  and  for  their  care  and 
vigilance  in  the  preservation  of  the  king,  and  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion  ;  TJtat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that 
that  city  was  burned  in  the  year  1666  by  the  papists,, 
designing  thereby  to  introduce  arbitrary  power  and  popery 
into  tlie  kingdom  :  That  humble  application  be  made  to 
his  majesty,  for  restoring  the  duke  of  JMonmouth  to  all  his 
ofl^ce^  and  comn^iands,  fromwhich,  it  appears  to  the  house, 
he  had  been  removed  by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of 
York  :  And,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  house  that  the 
prosecution  of  the  protestant  dissenters  upon  the  penal 
laws  is  at  this  time  grievous  to  the  subject,  a  weakening 
to  ,the  protestant  interest,  an  encburagement  of  popery, 
and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

The  king  passed  some  laws  of  no  great  importance : 
But  the  bill  for  repealing  the  thirty -iifdi  of  Elizabeth,  he 
privately  ordered  the  clerk  of  the  crown  not  to  present  to 
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hmu     fiy  this  aittfice,  :which  was  equally  disobligmg  to    CHAP. 
.  the  country  .party  as  if  the  bill  had  been  rejected,  and  at  ^J^^^r^^ 
the  same  time  impUed  some  timidity  in  the  king,  that     ^^^i 
salutary  act  was  for  the  present  eluded.     The  king  had 
ofteQ  of  himself  attempted,  and  som^mes  by  in?egular 
meaiis,  to  give  indulgence  to  nonconformists :  But  besides 
that  he  had  usually  expected  to  comprehend  the  catholics 
vx  this  liberty,  the  present  refractory  disposition  of  the 
sectaries  had  much  inpeosed  liim  against  them ;  and  he 
w^is  resolved,  if  possible,  to  keep  them  still  at  mercy. 

Tfij&  last  ViOtes  of  the  comments  seemed  to  be  an 
attempt  of  forming  indirectly  an  association  against  the 
crow%  ^fter  they  found  that  their  s^ssociation  bill  could 
not  pass :  The  dissenting  interest,  the* city,  and  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  they  endeavpured  to  connect  with  the 
country  party*  A  civil  war  indeed  never  appeared  so 
likely  as  at  present ;  and  it  was  high  time  f6r  the^  king  to 
dissolve  a  parliament,  which  seemed  to  have  entertained 
such  dangerous  projects.  Spon  after,  he  summoned 
another.  Thou^  he  observed,  that  the  country  party 
had  established  their  interests  so  strongly  in  all  the  electing 
bcwoughs,  that  he  could  not  hope  for.  any  disposition  more 
favourable  in  the  new.  parliament,  this  expedient  was  still 
a  prosecution  of  his  former  project,  of  trying  every  method 
by  which  he  might  form  an  accommodation  with  the  com- 
mons I  And  if  all  failed,  he  hoped  that  he  could  the  better 
justify  to  his  people,  atjeast  to  his  party,  a  final  breach 
with  them. 

It  had  always  b«en  much  regretted  by  the  royalists, 
during  the  civil  wars,  that  the  long  parliament  had  been 
assembled  at  Westminster,  and  had  thereby  received 
force  and  Encouragement  from  the  vicinity  of  a  potent 
and  factious  city,  which  had  zealously  embraced  their 
party.  Though  the,  king  was  now  possessed  of  guards, 
which  in  some  m^asurp  overa.wed  the  populace,  he  was 
determined  still  farther  to  obviate  all  inconveniencies ; 
and  be  summoned  the  iTew  parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford. 
The  city  of  London  showed  how  just  ^judgment  he  had 
formed  of  their  ,  disspositions*  Besides  reelecting  the 
same  members,  they  voted  thanks  to  them  for  their  former 
behaviour,  in  epdeayourjng  to  discover  the  depth  of  tlic 
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CHAP,  seeing  and  hearing  th<^  whole  ti^nsaction.  The  libel, 
J^^^P*  sketched  out  by  Fitzharris,  and  executed  partly  by  him, 
1681.  partly  by  Everard,  was  the  most  furious,  indecent,  and 
outrageous  performance  imaginable ;  and  such  as  was 
fitter  to  hurt  than  serve  any  party,  which  should  be  so 
imprudent  as  to  adopt  it.  Waller  carried  the  intelligence 
to  the  king,  and  obtained  a  warrant  for  committing  Fitz- 
harris, who  happened,  at  that  very  time,  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  libel  in  his  pocket.  Finding  himself  now  delivered 
over  to  the  law,  he  resolved  to  pay  court  to  the  popular 
party,  who  were  alone  able  to  protect  him,  and  by  whom 
he  observed  almost  all  trials  to  be  governed  and  directed. 
He  affirmed,  that  he  had  been  employed  by  the  court  to 
write  the  libel,  in  order  to  throw  the  odium  of  it  on  the 
exclusionists :  But  this  account,  which  was  within  the 
bounds  of  credibility,  he  disgraced  by  circumstances  which 
are  altogether  absurd  and  improbable.  The  intention  of 
the  ministers,  he  said,  was  to  send  about  copies  ^to  all  the 
heads  pf  the  counlry  partjr ;  and  the  moment  they  received 
them,  they  were  to  be  arrested,  and  a  conspiracy  to  be 
imputed  to  them.  That  he  might  merit  favour  by  still  more 
important  inteUigehce,  he  commenced  a  discoverer  of  the 
great  popish  plot ;  and  he  failed  not  to  confirm  all  the 
tremendous  circumstances  insisted  on  by  his  predecessors. 
He  said,  that  the  second  Dutch  war  was  entered  into  with 
a  view  of  extirpating  the  protestant  religion,  both  abroad 
and  at  home ;  that  father  Parry,  a  Jesuit,  on  the  disap- 
pointment by  the  peace,  tcdd  him,  that  the  catholics  resoi* 
ved  to  murder  the  king,  and  had  even  engaged  the  queen 
in  that  design;  that  the  envoy  of  Modena  offered  him 
10,000  pounds  to  kill  the  king,  and  upon  his  refusal  the 
envoy  said,  that  the  dutchess  of  Mazarine,  who  was  as 
expert  at  poisoning  as  her  sister,  the*  countess  of  Soissons, 
would,  with  a  little  phial,  execute  that  design ;  that  upon 
the  king's  death,  the  army  in  Flanders  was  to  come  over, 
and  massacre  the  protestants;  that  money  was  raised  in 
Italy  for  recruits  and  supplies,  and  there  should  be  no 
more  parliaments ;  and  that  the  duke  was  privy  to  this 
whole  plan,  and  had  even  entered  ihto  the  design  of  Gpd- 
frey's  murder,  which  was  executed  in  the  manner  related 
by  Prance. 
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*  Tbte  popular  leaders  had,  all  aloftg,  been  very  desirous  cklP. 
of  having  an  accusation  against  the  duke;  and  though /^^^ 
Oates  and  Bcdloe,  in  their  first  evidence,  had  not  dared  to  i^gi, 
go  so  far,  both  Dugdale  anid  Dangerfield  had  afterwards 
been  encouraged  to  supply  so  material  a  defect,  by  com* 
prehending  him  in  the  conspiracy.  The  commons,  there- 
fore, finding  that  Fitzharris  was  also  willing  to  serve 
this  purpose,  were  not  ashamed  to  adopt  his  evidence,  and 
t-esolved  for  that  end  to  save  him  from  the  destruction 
^ith  which  he  was  at  present  threatened^  The  king  had 
removed  him  from  the  city  prison,  where  he  was  exposed 
to  be  tampered  with  by  the  exctusibnists ;  had  sent  him  t6 
the  Tower ;  and  had  ordered  him  to  be  prosecuted  by  an 
indictment  at  common  law.  In  order  to  prevent  his  trial 
and  execution,  an  impeachment  was  voted  by  the  commons 
against  him,  and  sent  up  to  the  lords*  That  they  might 
show  the  greater  contempt  of  the  court,  they  ordered,  by 
way  of  derision,  that  the  impeachment  should  be  carried 
up  by  secretary  Jenkins ;  who  was  so  provoked  by  the  in- 
tended affront,  that  he  at  first  refused  obedience ;  though 
afterwards,  being  threatened  with  commitment,  he  wa& 
induced  to  comply.  The  lords  voted  to  remit  the  affair 
to  th<e  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  before  whom,  as  the 
attorney  general  informed  them,  it  was  already  determined 
to  try  Fitzharris.  The  commons  maintained,  that  the 
peers  were  obliged  to  receive  every  impeachment  from  the 
commons ;  and  this  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
instance  of  their  refusal :  They  therefore  voted,  that  the 
lords,  in  rejecting  their  impeachment,  had  denied  justice, 
and  had  violated  the  constitution  of  parliament.  They 
also  declared,  that  whatever  inferior  court  should  proceed 
against  Fitzharris,  or  any  one  that  lay  under  impeach* 
ment,  would  be  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  privilege. 
Great  heats  were  likely  to  ensue ;  and  as  the  king  saw 
ho  appearance  of  any  better  temper  in  the  commons,  he 
gladly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity,  afforded  by  a  quarrel  , 

between  the  two  houses ;  and  he  proceeded  to  a  dis^olii-  Parliamen 
tion  of  the  parliament.     The  secret  was  so  well  kept,  that  *»>lved. 
the  commons  had  no  intimation  of  it,  till  the  black  rod 
came  to  their  doors,  and  summoned  them  to  attend  the  . 
king  at  the  house  of  peers.  *  . 
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G^AF.  Th|s  vigorous  measure,  though  it  might  have  been 

\  foreseen,  excited  such  astonishment  in  the  country  party. 


1631.  **  deprived  them  of  bII  spirit,  and  reduced  them  to  absor 
lute  despair.  They  were  sensible,  though  too  late,  that 
the  king  had  finally  taken  bis  resolution,  and  was  deter* 
mined  to  endure  any  extremity  rather  th^  submit  to 
those  terms  which  they  had  resolved  to  impose  upon  him. 
'  They  found,  that  he  had  patiently  waited  till  affairs  should 

come  to  full  maturity ;  and  having  now  engaged  a  national 
party  09  his  side,  had  boldly  set  his  enemies  at  defiance  : 
No  parliament,  they  knew  would  be  summoned  for  some 
years ;  and  during  that  long  interval,  the  court,  though 
perhaps  at  the  head  of  an  inferior  partj%  yet  being  pos- 
sessed of  all  authority,  would  have  every  advantage  over 
a  body  dispersed  and  disunited.  These  reflections  crowd- 
ed upon  every  one ;  and  all  the  exclusionists  were  terrified, 
lest  Charles  should  follow  the  blow  by  some  action  more 
violent,  and  immediately  take  vengeance  on  them  fortheir 
long  and  obstinate  opposition  to  his  measures.  The  king 
on  his  part  was  no  less  apprehensive  lest  despair  mig^t 
prompt  them  to  have  recourse  to  force,  and  make  some 
€udden  attempt  upon  his  perspn.  Both  parties  therefore 
hurried  from  Oxford  |  and  in  ai^  instant,  that  ci^,  sp 
crowded  and  busy,  was  left  in  its  usual  emptiness  sln^ 
tranquillity. 

THfe  court  party  gathered  force  firom  the  dispersion 
and  astoi^ishmept  of  their  antagonists,  and  adhered  more 
firmly  to  the  king,  whose  resolutions,  they  now  saw,  could 
Victory  of  be  entirely  depended  on.  The  violences  of  the  estclu- 
^rojrai-  ^j^j^jgi^  wcfe  every  where  exclaimed  against  and  aggra- 
vated ;  and  eyen  the  Reality  of  the  plot,  that  great  engine 
pf  their  authority,  yra^  openly  called  in  question.  The 
clergy  especially  were  busy  in  this  great  revolution;  and 
being  mpvfed,  partly  by  their  own  fears,  partly  by  the  in- 
sinuations of  the  court,  they  represente4  all  their  antago- 
nists as  sec^ries  ax^d  republicans,  and  rejoiced  in  escaping 
those  periU,  which  they  believed  to  have  been  hanging 
over  them.  Principles  the  most  opposite  to  civil  liberty 
were  every  where  enforced  from  d^e  pulpit,  and  adopted 
in  numerous  addresses  ^  wl^ere  the  king  was  flattered  10 
|i}s  present  measures,  and  congratulate^  on  his  escape 
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ttom  pkHiBxAtnUk     Could  words  have  been  depended  on,    tnAP. 
the  nation  appeared  to  be  running  fast  into  voluntary/  ser-   ''^'^^^*- 
vitude^  and  seemed  even  ambitious  of  resigning  into  the      ^^^ 
king's    hands    all  the    privileges,  transmitted  to  them^ 
through  so  many  ages,  by  their  gallant' ancestors* 

But  Charles  had  sagacity  enough  to  distinguish  be-> 
tween  men's  re^  internal  sentiments,  and  tlie  language 
which  zeal  and  opposition  to  a  contrary  faction  may 
sometimes  extort  from  them*  Notwithstanding  all  these 
professions  of  duty  and  obedience,  he  was  resolved  not 
to  trust,  for  a  long  time,  the  people  with  a  new  election, 
but  to  depend  entirely  on  his  economy  for  aUeviating 
those  necessities  under  which  he  laboured.  Great  re« 
trenchments  were  made  in  the  household ;  Even  his  fa^^^ 
vourite  navy  was  neglected :  Tangiers,  though  it  had  cost 
great  sums  of  money,  was  a  few  years  after  abandoned 
and  demolished*  The  mole  was  entirely  destroyed ;  and 
the  garrison,  being  brought  over  to  England,  served  to 
augment  that  small  army,  which  the  king  relied  on,  as  the 
solid  basis  of  his  authority*  It  had  been  happy  for  the 
nation,  had  Charles  used  his  victory  with  justice  and 
moderation  equal  to  the  prudence  and  dexterity  with 
which  he  obtained  iti 

The  first  step,  taken  by  the  court,  was  the  trial  of 
Fitzharris.  Doubts  were  raised  by  the  jury  with  regard 
to  theip-power  of  trying  him,  after  the  concluding  vote  of 
tiie  commons  :  But  the  judges  took  upon  them  to.  decide 
the  question  in  the  affirmative ;  and  tht  jury  were  oUiged 
to  proceed.  The  writing  of  the  libel  was  clearly  proved 
upon  Fitzharris :  The  only  question  was  with  regard  to 
his  intentions.  He  asserted,  that  he  was  a  ^py  of  the 
court,  and  had  accordingly  carried  the  libel  to  the  dutchess 
of  Porumouth ;  and  he  was  desirous  that  the  jury  should^ 
in  this  transaction,  consider  him  as  a  <heat,  not  as  a  trai»> 
tor.  He  failed  however  somewhat  in  the  proof  f  and  was 
brought  in  guilty  of  treason  by  the  jury* 

Finding  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  king, 
he  now  retracted  all  his  former  impostures  with  regard 
to  the  popish  plot,  and  even  endeavoured  to  atone  for 
them  by  new  impostures  against  the  country  party*  H« 
affirmed^  that  ihe^e  fictions  had  been  extorted  from  him 
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CHAP,    b^  the  suggestioiis  and  artifices  of  Tre]^  the  recerikr, 
^-^^^^  and  of.  Bethel  and  Cornidi,  the  two  sheriffs :  This  ap- 


1681.  Ci^H^tit  he  persisted  in  even  at  his  execution;  and  though 
men  knew,  that  nothing  could  be  depended  on,  whicb 
came  from  one  so  corrupt,  and  so  Ipst  to  all  s^nse  of  ho- 
nour ;  yet  were  diey  inclined,  from  his  penseveramce,  to 
rely  somewhat  more  "on  hw  verad^  in  tbesie  last  asseve- 
rations. But  it  appears  diat  his  wife  had  some  connex- 
ions with  Mrs.  Wall,  the  favourite  maid  of  the  dutchess 
of  Portsmouth ;  and  Fitzharris  hoped,  if  he  persisted  in 
a  story  agreeable  to  thi^  court,  that  some  favour  mighty  o» 
diat  account,  be  shown  to  his  fismily. 

It  is  amusing  to  reflect  on  the  several  lights  in  which 
this  story  has  been  represented  by  the  opposite  factiou. 
The  country  party  affirmed,  that  Fitzharris  had  been  em* 
ployed  by  the  court,  in  order  to  throw  the  odium  of  the 
libel  on  the  exdusionists,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  a  pro- 
^  testant  plot :  The  court  party  maintained,  that  the  eniu- 
sionists  had  found  out  Fitzharris,  a  spy  of  the  ministers, 
and  had  set  liim  upon  this  undertaking,  from  an  intention 
of  loading  the  court  with  the  imputation  of  such  a  de- 
sign upon  the  exdusionists.  Rather  than  acquit  their 
antagonists,  both  sides  were  willing  to  adopt  an  account 
the  most  intricate  and  incredible.  It  was  a  strange  situa- 
tion, in  which  the  people  at  this  time  were  placed ;  to  ht 
every  day  tortured  with  these  perplexed  stories,  imd  kst- 
flamed  with  such  dark  suspicions  against  their  fellov 
citizens.  This  was  no  less  than  the  fifteenth  false  plot« 
or  sham  plot,  as  they  were  then  called,  with  which  the 
court,  it  was  imagined,  had  endeavoured  to  load  their 
adversaries.^ 

The  country  party  had  intended  to  make  use  of  Fitz- 
harris's  evidence  a^inst  the  duke  and  the  catholics ;  and 
his  execution  was  therefore  a  great  mortification  to  them. 
But  the  king  and  his  ministers  were  resolved  not  to  be 
coiitented  with  so  slender  an  advantage.  They  were  de- 
termined to  pursue  the  victory,  and  tp  employ  against  the 
exdusionists  those  very  offensive  arms,  however  unfair^ 
which  that  party  had  laid  up  in  store  against  their  anta- 
gonists.     The  whole  gang  of  spies,  witnesses,  informers, 
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mboiiMi^f  whe  bad  so  kmg  been  8|]|ip9rted  tud  ^ticou*  CHAP. 
n^ged  by  the  k94mg  patriots,  finding  now  that  the  king  ^^^^^ 
wm  entirely  mafiW^,  turn^  short  v^fon  tbeir  old  patrons*  "^ 
aad  offered  their  sM*vice  to  the  minislcrs*  To  the  disr 
grace  of  the  ooiirt  and  of  the  age,  they  were  received 
with  hearty  weleonve ;  and  their  testimoi^y,  or  rather  per* 
jtsry,  made  use  of  in  order  to  commit,  legal  murder  upO0 
tk^  oppo^iie  party.  With  an  air  of  trium|)h  and  derision 
tt  was  asked,  ^^  Are  not  these  men  good  witnesses,  who 
^^  have  established  the:  popish  plot,  upon  whose  testimony 
^  Stafibrd  and  so  many  catholics  have  been  ex;ecuted,  and 
^^  whom  you  yourselves  have  so  long  celebrated  as  men  of 
^^  credit  and  veracity  i  You  have  admitted  them  into  your 
^^  bosom :  They  are  best  acquainted  with  your  U^easoas : 
^  They  are  determined  in  another  shape  to  serve  their 
^^  king  and  country :  And  you  cannot  complain,  that  tKe 
Bttue  measure,  wluch  you  meted  to  others,  should  now* 
^Vby  a  r^teous  doom  or  vengeance,  be  measured  out  Xq 
"you-*^ 

It  is  certain,  that  the  principle  of  retaliation  may 
serve  in  some  cases  as  a  full  apology,  in  others  as  an 
plleviaiUon,  for  a  conduct  which  would  otherwise  be  ex-: 
posed  to  great  blame*  But  these  infamous  arts,  which 
poison  justice  in  its  very  source,  and  break  all  the  bands 
of  human  society,  are  so  detestable  and  dangerous,  that 
no  pretence  of  retaliation  can  be  pleaded  as  an  apology  or 
even  an  alleviation  of  the  crime  incurred  by  them.  On 
the  contrary,  the  greater  indignation  the  king  and  his 
ministers  felt,  when  formerly  exposed  to  the  perjuries  of 
abandoned  men,  the  more  reluctance  should  they  now 
have  di^overed  against  employing  the  same  instruments 
of  vengeance  upcm  their  antagonists. 

Th£  first  person,  on  whom  the  ministers  fell,  was  one 
College,  a  London  joiner,  who  had  become  extremely  no- 
ted lor  his  aeal  against  popery,  and  was  much  connect^ 
ed  with  Shaftesbury  and  the  leaders  of  the  country  party : 
For  as  they  r^ied  much  upon  the  populace,  ,men  of  Col* 
fege'a  rank  and  station  were  useful  to  them.  College 
had  been  in  Oxford  armed  with  sword  and  pislol  during 
the  sitting  of  the  parliament;  and  this  was  made  the 
foundation  of  his  crime.     It  was  pretended  that  a  conspi* 
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CHAT,  racy  had  been  entered  into  to  seize  the  kingf  8  persoil,  and 
.^^^IL  detain  him  in  confinement,  till  he  should  maie  the  con- 
cessions demanded  of  him.  The  sherlffil  of  London  were 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  court ;  smd  it  was  not  strange^ 
that  the  grand  jury  named  by  them  rejected  the  bill  against 
College.  The  prisoney  was  therefore  sent  to  Oxford, 
where  the  treason  was  said  to  have  been  committed.  Iiord 
Norris,  a  courtier,  was  sheriff  of  the  county;  and  the  in- 
habitants were  in  general  devoted  to  the  court  party.  A 
jury  was  named,  consisting  entirely  of  royalists;  and 
though  they  were  men  of  credit  and  character,  yet  such 
was  the  factious  rage  which  prevailed,  that  little  justice 
could  be  expected  by  the  prisoner.  Some  papers,  contain- 
ing hints  and  directions  for  his  defence,  were  taken  from 
him,  as  he  was  conducted  to  his  trial:  An  iniquity,  which 
some  pretended  to  justify  by  alleging,  that  a  like  violence 
had  been  practised  against  a  prisoner  during  the  fury  of 
the  popish  plot.  Such  wild  notions  of  retaliation  W€re  at 
that  time  propagated  by  the  court  party. 

The  witilesses  produced  against  College  were  Dug- 
dale,  Turberville,  Haynes,  Smith ;  men  who  had  before 
given  evidence  against  the  catholics ;  and  whom  the  jury, 
for  that  very  reason,  regarded  as  the  most  perjured  villains* 
College,  though  beset  with  so  many  toils,  and  oppressed 
with  so  many  iniquities,  defended  himself  with  spirit,  cou- 
rage, capacity,  presence  of  mind ;  and  he  invalidated  the 
evidence  of  the  crown,  by  convincing  arguments  and  un- 
dqubted  testimony:  Yet  did  the  jury,  after  half  an  hour's 
deliberation,  bring  in  a  verdict  against  him.  The  inhu- 
man spectators  received  the  verdict  with  a  shout  of  ap- 
plause :  But  the  prisoner  was  nowise  dismayed.  At  his  exe* 
cution,  he  maintained  the  same  manly  fortitude,  and  still 
denied  the  crime  imputed  to  him.  His  whole  conduct  and 
demeanor  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  led  astray  only 
by  the  fury  of  the  times,  and  to  have  been  governed  by  att 
honest,  but  indiscreet,  zeal  for  his  country  and  his  religion. 

Thus  the  two  parties,  actuated  by  mutual  rage,  but 
cooped  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  law,  levelled 
with  poisoned  daggei;s  the  most  deadly  blows  agsunsteach 
other's  breast,  and  buried  in  their  factious  divisions  all 
regard  to  truth,  honour^  and^iumanity.    < 
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^ate  of  affairs  in  Ireland-^Shaftesbury  acquitted-^^Ar^yle*i 
trial-'^tate  of  affairs  in  Scotland—State  of  the  ministry 
in  Enlgand — New  nomination  of  Sheriffs — ^o  war* 
rantos — Great  power  of  the  crown^-^A  conspiracy^** 
Shaftesbury  retires  and  dies*^Ryehouse  plot'-^Conspi* 
racy  discoveredt^Execution  of  the  conspirators — Trial 
gflord  Sussel — His  execution — Trial  of  Algernon  Sid* 
ney-*^His  execution — State  of  the  nation-*^tate  of  for* 
Agn  offairs^*^King* s  sickness  and  death^^^and  character. 

WHEN  the  Cabal  entered  into  the  mysterious    CHAP, 
alliance  with  France,  they  took  care  to  remove  the  duke  ^!£1^ 
of  Ormond  from  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs;  and      j^gj^ 
nothing  tended  farther  to  increase  the  national  lealousy,  Sute  of 
entertamed  agamst  the  new  measures^  than  to  see  a  man  Ireland. 
of  so  much  loyalty,  as  well  as  probity  and  honour,  ex- 
cluded from  public  coimsels.     They  had  even  so  great 
interest  with  the  king  as  to  get  Ormond  recalled  from  the 
government  of  Ireland ;  and  lord  Robarts,  afterwards  earl  of 
Kadnor,  succeeded  him  in  that  important  employment. 
Lord  Berkeley  succeeded  Robarts ;  and  the  earl  of  Essex, 
Berkeley.     At  last,  in  the  year  1677,  Charles  cast  his  eye 
again  upon  Ormond,  whom  he  had  so  long  neglected ;  and 
sent  him  over  lieutenant  to  Ireland.    **  I  have  done  every 
thing,'*  said  the  king,  **  to  disoblige  that  man ;  but  it  is 
"  not  in  my  power  to  make  himi  my  enemy.*'     Ormond, 
during  his  disgrace,  had  never  joined  the  malcontents,  nor 
encouraged  those  clamours,  which,  with  too  much  reason, 
but  often  for  bad  purposes,  were  raised  againist  the  king's 
measures.    He  even  diought  it  his  duty,  regularly,  though 
with  dignity,  to  pay  his  court  at  Whitehall ;  and  to  prove 
tfiat  his  attachments  were  founded  on  gratitude,  inclination, 
and  principle,  not  on  any  temporary  advantages.     All  the 
expressions,  whifch  dropped  from  him,  while  neglected 
by  the  court,  ^howed  more  of  good  humour,  than  any 
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CHAP,  prevalence  of  spleen  and  indignation.  "  I  Can  do  you  no 
^?J^  "  service/'  said  he  to  his  friends,  **  I  have  only  the  power 
iwi.  "  ^^^^  ^y  ^y  applications  to  do  you  some  hurt/*  When 
colonel  Gary  Dillon  solicited  him  to  second  his  pretensions 
for  an  office,  and  urged  that  he  had  no  friends  but  God 
and  his  grace :  "  Alas !  poor  Gary,''  replied  the  duke,  **  I 
**  fity  thee :  Thou  couldest  not  have  two  friends  that  pos- 
**  sess  less  interest  at  court.'*  I  am  thrown  by,*'  said  he, 
*'  on  another  occasion,  like  an  old  rusty  clock  ;  yet  even 
"  that  neglected  machine,  twice  in  twenty-four  hours, 
*•  points  right." 

On  stich  occasions,  when  Ormond,  from  decency,  paid 
his  attendance  at  court,  the  king,  equally  ashamed  to  show 
him  civility  and  to  neglect  him,  was  abashed  and  con- 
founded. "  Sir,"  said  the  profligate  Buckingham,  "  I  wish 
"  to  know  whether  it  be  the  duke  of  Ormond  that  is  out 
•*  of  favour  with  your  majesty,  or  your  majesty  with  the 
•*  duke  of  Ormond ;  for,  of  the  two,  you  seem  the  most 
"  out  of  countenance." 

When  Gharles  found  it  his  interest  to  show  favour  to 
the  old  royalists,  and  to  the  church  of  England,  Ormond, 
who  was  much  revered  by  that  whole  party,  could  not 
fail  of  recovering,  together  with  the  government  of  Ireland,, 
his  former  credit  and  authorit}%  His  administration, 
when  lord  lieutenant,  corresponded  to  the  general  tenor 
of  his  life ;  and  tended  equally  to  promote  the  interests  of 
prince  and  people,  of  protestant  and  catholic.  Ever 
firmly  attached  to  the  established  religion,  he  was  able, 
even  during  those  jealous  times,  to  escape  suspicion, 
though  he  gratified  not  vulgar  prejudices  by  any  persecu- 
tion of  the  popish  party.  He  increased  the  revenue  of 
Ireland  to  three  himdred  thousand  pounds  a  year :  He 
maintained  a  regular  army  of  ten  thousand  men:  He 
supported  a  well  disciplined  militia  of  twenty  thousand : 
And  though  the  act  of  settlement  had  so  far  been  infring^- 
cd,  that  catholics  were  permitted  to  live  in  corporate  towns, 
they  were  guarded  with  so  careful  an  eye,  that  the  most 
timorous  protestant  never  apprehended  any  danger  from 
them. 

The  chief  object  of  Essex's  ambition  was  to  return 
to  the  station  of  lord  lieutenant,  where  he  had  behaved 
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bore  an  extreine  hatred  to  Ormond,  both  from  personal    ^^*^ 

syid  party  considerations :  The  great  aim  of  the  anticour-      ^^^ 

tier^  vfSLs  to  throw  reflections  on  every  part  of  the  king's 

government*     It  could  be  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  the 

lord  lieutenant  to  learn,  that  hijs  administration  was  attack-^ 

cd  in  parliament,  particularly  by  Shaftesbury ;  but  he  had 

the  satisfaction,  at  the  same  time,  to  hear  of  the  keen, 

though  polite   defence,  made   by  his  son,  the  generous 

Ossory.    After  justifying  several  particulars  of  Ormondes 

administration    against    that    intriguing   patriot,   Ossory 

proceeded  in  the  following  words:  "  Having  spoken  of 

*'  what  the  lord  lieutenant  has  done,  I  presume  with  the 

*'  same  truth  to  tell  your  lordships  what  he  has  not  done* 

"  He  never  advised  the  breaking  of  the  triple  league ;  he 

"  never  advised  the  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer ;  he  tiever 

^\  advised  the  declaration  for  a  toleration ;  he  never  advised 

**  the  falling  out  with  the  Dutch  and  the  joining  with  France : 

*^  He  was  not  the  author  of  that  most  excellent  position, 

*'  Delenda  est  Carthago^th^X  Holland,  a  protestant  country, 

*'  should,  contrary  to  the  "true  interests  of  England,  be 

**  totally  destroyed.     I  beg  that  your  lordships  will  be  so 

"  just  as  to  judge  of  my  father  and  all  men,  according  to 

"  their  actions  and  their  counsels."     These  few  sentences^ 

pronounced  by  a  plain  gallant  soldier,  noted  for  probity,  had^ 

a  surprising  effect  upon  the  audience,  and  confounded  all 

the  rhetoric  of  his  eloquent  and  factious  adversary.     The 

prince  of  Grange,  who  esteemed  the  former  character  as 

much  as  he  despised  the  latter,  could  not  forbear  con* 

gratulating  hy  letter  the    earl  of  Ossory  on    this    new 

species  of  victory  which  he  had  obtained. 

OssoRT,  though  he  ever  kept  at  a  distance  from  fac- 
tion, was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom ;  though 
he  never  made  any  compliance  with  the  corrupt  views  of 
the  court,  was  beloved  and  respected  by  the  king.  An 
universal  grief  appeared  on  his  death,  which  happened 
about  this  time,  and  which  the  populace,  as  usual  wher-* 
ever  they  are  much  affected,  foolishly  ascribed  to  poison^ 
Ormond  b6re  the  loss  with  patience  and  dignity ;  though 
he  ever  retained  a  pleasing,  however  melancholy,  sense  of 

Vol.  VII.  T 
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CHAP,   the  signal  merit  of  Ossoty.     *^  I  would  not  exchange  my 
^^_^  **  dead  son,"  said  he, "  for  any  living  son  in  Christendom,^ 
jggi^  These  particularities  may  appear  a  digression ;  -but  ^ 

is  with  pleasure,  I  own,  that  I  relax  mydelf  for  a  moigient 
in  the  contemplation  of  these  humane  and  virtuous  cha- 
racters, amidst  that  scene  of  fury  and  faction,  fraud  and 
violence,  in  which  at  present  our  narration  has  unfortu- 
nately engaged  us. 

Besides  the  general  interest  of  the  country  party  to 
decry  the  conduct  of  all  the  king's  ministers,  the  prudent 
and  peaceable  administration  of  Ormond  was  in  a  particu- 
lar manner  displeasing  to  them»  In  England,  where  the 
catholics  were  scarcely  one  to  a  hundred,  means  had  been 
found  to  excite  an  universal  panic,  on  account  of  insurrec- 
tions, and  even  massacres,  projected  by  that  sect ;  and  it 
could  not  but  seem  strange  that  in  Ireland,  where  they 
exceeded  the  protestants  six  to  one,  there  should  no  symp- 
toms appear  of  any  combination  or  conspiracy.  Such  an 
incident,  when  duly  considered,  might  even  in  England 
shake  the  credit  of  the  plot,  and  diminish  the  authority  of 
those  leaders,  who  had  so  long,  with  such  industry,  incul- 
edfted  the  belief  of  it  on  -the  nation.  Rewards,  therefore, 
wer^  published  in  Ireland  to  any  that  would  bring  intelli- 
gence or  become  witnesses;  and  some  profligates  were 
$ent  over  to  that  kingdom,  with  a  commission  to  seek  out 
evidence  against  the  catholics.  Under  pretence  of  search- 
ing for  arms  or  papers,  they  broke  into  houses,  and  plun- 
dered them:  They  threw  innocent  men  into  prison,  and 
took  bribes  for  their  release :  And  after  all  their  diligence, 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  that  country,  commonly  fertile 
enough  in  witnesses,  could  furnish  them  with  any  fit  for 
their  purpose. 

At  last,  one  Fitzgerald  appeared,  followed  by  Ivey, 
Sanson,  Dennis,  Bourke,  two  Macnamaras,  and  some  others. 
These  men  were  immediately  sent  over  to  England ;  and 
though  they  possessed  neither  character  sufficient  to  gain 
belief  even  for  truth,  nor  sense  to  invent  a  credible  false- 
hood, they  were  carressed,  rewarded,  supported,  aad 
recommended  by  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Oliver  Plun- 
ket,  the  titular  primate  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  peaceable 
dispositions,  was  condemned  and  executed  upon  such  tes- 
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timony.     And  the  Oxford  parliament  entered  so  far  into    CHAP, 
the  matter  as  to  vote,  that  they  were  entirely  jsatisfied  in 


the  reality  of  the  horrid  and  damnabh  Irish  plot*     But      x68i. 
«uch  decisions,  though  at  first  regarded  as  infallible,  had 
now  lost  much  of  their  authority ;  and  the  public  still 
remained  somewhat  indifferent  and  incredulous. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
subsequent  victory  of  the  royalists,  Shaftesbury's  evidences,  ^ 
with  Turberville,  Smith,  and  others,  addressed  themselves 
to  the  ministers,  and  gave  information  of  high  treason 
against  their  former  patron.  It  is  sufficiently  scandalous 
that  intelligence,  conveyed  by  such  men,  should  have  been  , 

attended  to  ;\  but  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  that  the 
eourt  agpnts,  nay  the  ministers,  nay /the  king  himself,* 
went  farther,  and  were  active  in  endeavouring,  though  in 
vain,  to  find  more  reputable  persons  to  support  the  blasted 
credit  of  the  Irish  witnesses.  Shaftesbury  was  committed 
to  prison,  and  his  indictment  was  presented  to  the  grand 
jury.  The  new  sheriffs  of  London,  Shute  and  Pilking- 
ton,  were  engaged  as  deeply  as  their  predecessors  in  the 
country  party ;  and  they  took  care  to  name  a  jurj'^  devo- 
ted to  the  same  cause :  A  precaution  quite  necessary,  when 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  find  men  indifferent  or  attached 
to  neither  party.  As  far  as  swearing  could  go,  the  trea- 
son w^  clearly  proved  against  Shaftesbury ;  or  rather  so 
dearly  as  to  merit  no  kind  of  credit  or  attention.  That  Shafte^ 
veteran  leader  of  a  party,  inured  from  his  early  youth  to  2d**^^" 
faction  and  intrigue,  to  cabals  and  conspiracies,  was  re- 
presented as  opening  without  reserve  his  treasonable  inten- 
tions to  these  obscure  banditti,  and  throwing  out  such 
violent  and  outrageous  reproaches  upon  the  king,  as  none 
but  men  of  low  education,  like  themselves,  could  be  sup- 
posed to  employ.  The  draught  of  an  association,  it  is 
true,  against  popery  and  the  duke,  was  found  in  Shaftes- 
bury's cabinet ;  and  dangerous  inferences  might  be  drawn 
from  many  clauses  in  that  paper.  But  it  did  not  s^pear, 
that  it  had  been  framed  by  Shaftesbury,  or  so  much  as  ap- 
proved by  him.  And  as  projects  of  an  associatipn  had 
jjeen  proposed  in.  parliament,  it  was  very  natural  for  thi^ 

k  ^ec  «ap(ftiR  WilldttSon's  tiarratTJe. 
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CHAP,    nodbleman,  or  his  correspondents,  to  be  thinking  of  some 
^""^    pl^n,  which  it  might  be  proper  to  lay  before  thatvossembly;. 
ifili      The  grand  jury,  therefore,  after  weighing  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, rejected  the  indictment;  and  the  people,  who 
attended  the  hall,  testified  their  joy  by  the  loudest  accla* 
mations,  which  were  echoed  throughout  the  whole  city* 

About  this  time  a  scheme  of  oppression  was  laid  in 
Scotland,  after  a  manner  still  more  flagrant,  agmnst  a  no- 
bleman much  less  obnoxious  than  Shaftesbury;  and  as 
that  country  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  almost  total  sub- 
jection, the  project  had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed* 
Arrje's  The  earl  of  Ar^le,  from  his  youth,  had  distinguished 

™^'  himself  by  his  loyalty,  and  his  attachment  to  the  rojral 

family.  Though  his  father  was  head  of  the  covenanters^ 
he  himself  refused  to  concur  in  any  of  their  measures : 
and  "when  a  commission  of  colonel  was  given  him  by  the 
convention  of  states,  he  forbore  to  act  upon  it,  till  it  should 
be  ratified  by  the  king.  By  this  respectful  behaviour,  as 
well  as  by  his  services,  he  made  himself  acceptable  to 
Charles,  when  that  prince  was  in  Scotlsind :  And  even  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Worcester,  all  the  misfortunes  which  at- 
tended the  royal  cause,  could  not  engage  him  to  desert  it. 
Under  Middleton  he  obstinately  persevered  to  harass  and 
infest  the  victorious  English;  and  it  was  not  till  he  re- 
ceived orders  from  that  gfeneral,  that  he  would  submit  to 
accept  of  a  capitulation*  Such  jealousy  of  his  loyal  at- 
tachments was  entertained  by  the  commonwealth  and  pro- 
tector, that  a  pretence  was  soon  after  fallen  upon  to  com- 
mit him  to  prison ;  and  his  confinement  was  rigorously- 
continued  till  the  restoration.  The  king,  sensible  of  bis 
services,  had  remitted  to  him  his  father's  forfeiture,  and 
created  him  earl  of  Argyle ;  and  when  a  most  unjust  sen- 
tence was  passed  upon  him  by  the  Scottish  parliament, 
Charles  had  anew  remitted  it.  In  the  subsequent  part  of 
this  reign,  Argyle  behaved  himself  dutifully ;  and  though 
he  seemed  not  disposed  to  go  all  lengths  with  the  court, 
he  always  appeared,,  even  in  his  opposition,  to  be  a  man 
of  mild  dispositions  and  peaceable  deportment. 

A  PARLIAMENT  was  Summoned  at  Edinburgh  this 
$ummer,  and  the  duke  was  appointed  commissioner.  Be- 
sides granting  money  to  the  king,  and  voting  the  indefea- 
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siblc  right  of  succession,  this  parliament  enacted  a  test,  CHAP, 
which  all  persons,  possessed  of  offices,  civil,  military,  or  ^  \f^l^  ^ 
ecclesiastical,  were  bound  to  take.  In  this  test,  the  king's  ^gg^ 
supremacy  Was  asserted,  the  covenant  renounced,  passive 
obedience  assented  to,  and  all  obligations  disclaimed  of 
endeavouring  any  alteration  in  civil  or  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments* This  was  the  state  of  the  test,  as  proposed 
by  the  courtiers;  but  the  country  party  proposed  also  to 
insert  a  clause,  which  could  not  with  decency  be  refused, 
Expressing  the  person's  adherence  to  the  protestant  reli- 
gion* The  whole  was  of  an  enormous  length,  considered 
as  an  oath ;  and  what  was  worse,  a  confession  of  faith 
was  there  ratified,  which  had  been  imposed  a  little  after 
the  reformation,  and  which  contained  many  articles  alto- 
l^ether  forgotten  by  the  parliament  and  nation.  Among 
others,  the  doctrine  of  resistance  was  inculcated ;  so  that 
the  test,  being  voted  in  a  hurry,  was  found  on  examina- 
tidn  to  be  a  medley  of  contradiction  and  absurdity.  Seve- 
ral persons,  the  most  attached  to  the  crown,  scrupled  to 
take  it :  The  bishops  and  many  of  the  clergy  remonstrat- 
ed :  The  earl  of  Queensberry  refused  to  swear,  except 
he  might  be  allowed  to  add  an  explanation :  And  even 
the  privy  council  thought  it  necessary  to  publish  for  gene- 
ral satisfaction  a  solution  of  some  difficulties  attending 
the  test. 

Though  the  courtiers  could  not  reject  the  clause  of 
adhering  to  the  protestant  religion,  they  proposed,  as  a 
necessary  mark  of  respect,  that  all  princes  of  the  blood 
should  be  exempted  from  taking  the  oath.  This  excep- 
tion was  zealously  opposed  by  Argyle;  who  observed 
that  the  sole  danger  to  be  dreaded  for  the  protestant  reli- 
gion must  proceed  from  the  perversion  of  the  royal  family. 
By  insisting  on  such  topics,  he  drew  on  himself  the  secret 
indignation  of  the  duke,  of  which  he  soon  felt  the  fatal 
consequences. 

When  Argyle  took  the  test  as  a  privy  counsellor,  he 
subjoined,  in  the  duke's  presence,  an  explanation,  which 
he  had  beforehand  communicated  to  that  prince,  and  which 
he  believed  to  have  been  approved  by  him.  It  was  in 
these  words :  "  I  have  considered  the  test,  and  am  very 
^*  desirous  of  giving  obedience  as  far  as  I  can.    I  am  con- 
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CHAP.  "  fident  that  the  parliament  never  intended  to  impose 
V^^J^^  *'  contradictory  oaths :  Therefore  I  think  no  man  can  ex- 
1681.  *'  plain  it  but  for  himself.  Accordingly,  I  take  it  as  far 
*'  as  it  is  consistent  with  itself  and  the  protestant  religion. 
**  And  I  do  declare,  that  I  mean  not  to  bind  myself,  in 
**  m/ station,  and  in  a  lawful  way,  from  wishing,  and  en- 
"  deavouring  any  alteration,  which  I  think  to  the  advan.- 
*'  tage  of  church  or  state,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  pro- 
"  testant  religion  and  my  loyalty:  And  this  I  understand 
*'  as  a  part  of  my  oath."  The  duke,  as  was  natural,  heard 
these  words  with  great  tranquillity:  No  one  took  the 
least  offence :  Argyle  was  admitted  to  sit  that  day  in  coun- 
cil: And  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  that  a  capital 
offence  had  been  committed,  where  occasion  seemed  not 
to  have  been  given,  so  much  as  for  a  frown  or  reprimand. 

Argyle  was  much  surprised,  a  few  days  after,  to  find 
that  a  warrant  was  issued  for  committing  him  to  prison  ; 
that  he  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  leasing  making,  stnd 
perjury ;  and  that  from  these  innocent  words  an  accusa- 
tion was  extracted,  by  which  he  was  to  forfeit  honours, 
life,  and  fortune.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  particulars, 
where  the  iniquity  of  the  whole  is  so  apparent.  Though 
the  sword  of  justice  was  displayed,  even  her  semblance 
was  not  put  on ;  and  th^  forms  alone  of  law  were  pre- 
served, in  order  to  sanctify,  or  rather  aggravate,  the  op- 
pression. Of  five  judges,  three  did  not  scruple  to  find  the 
guilt  of  treason  and  leasing  making  to  be  incurred  by  the 
prisoner:  A  jury  of  fifteen  noblemen  gave  verdict  against 
him :  And  the  king,  being  consulted,  ordered  the  sen- 
tence to  be  pronounced;  but  the  execution  of  it  to  be 
suspended  till  farther  orders. 

It  was  pretended  by  the  duke  and  his  creatures,  that 
'  Argyle's  life  and  fortune  were  not  in  any  danger,  and  that 
'the  sole  reason  for  pushing  the  trial  to  such  extremitiet 
against  him  was  in  order  to  make  him  renounce  some  he* 
reditary  jurisdictions,  which  gave  his  family  a  dangerous 
authority  iiv  the  highlands,  and  obstructed  the  course  of 
public  justice.  But  allowing  the  end  to  be  justifiable,  the 
means  were  infamous;  and  such  as  were  incompatible, 
not  only  with  a  free,  but  a  ciyilized  government.  Argyle 
"d  therefore  no  reason  to  trust  any  longer  to  the  justice 


or  mercy  of  such  enemies :  He  made  his  escape  from  pri-   CHAP. 
3on ;  and  till  he  should  find  a  ship  for  Holland,  he  con-  ^^^[T*. 
cealed  himself  during  some  time  in  London.     The  king      i^^i 
heard  of  his  lurking  place,  but  wQuld  not  allow  him  to  be 
arrested.'     All  the  parts,  however,  of  his  sentence,  as  far 
as  the  government  in  Scotland  bad  power,  were  rigorously 
executed;  his  estate  confiscated,  his  arms  reversed  an<| 
torn. 

It  would  seem,  that  the  genuine  passion  for  liberty  Shite  rf 
i¥^  at  this  time  totally  extinguished  in  Scotland.  There  Scothnd^ 
was  only  preserved  a  spirit  of  mutiny  and  sedition,  en- 
couraged by  a  mistaken/zeal  for  religion.  Cameron  and 
Cargil,  two  furious  preachers,  went  a  step  beyond  all  their 
brethren :  They  publicly  excommunicated  the  king  for  his 
tyranny  and  his  breach  of  the  covenant ;  and  they  re- 
nounced all  allegiance  to  him.  Cameron  was  killed  by  the 
troops  in  an  action  at  Airs  Moss ;  Cargil  was  taken  and 
hanged.  Many  of  their  followers  were  tried  and  convic- 
ted. Their  lives  were' offered  them  if  they  would  say, 
God  save  the  King:  But  they  would  only  agree  to  pray 
for  his  repentance.  This  obstinacy  was  much  insisted  on 
as  an  apology  for  the  rigours  of  the  administration :  But 
if  duly  considered,  it  will  rather  afford  reason  for  a  con- 
trary inference.  Such  unhappy  delusion  is  an  object  rather 
of  commiseration  than  of  anger :  And  it  is  sdmost  im- 
possible that  men  could  have  been  carried  to  such  a  degree 
of  frenzy,  unless  provoked  by  a  long  train  of  violence  and 
oppression. 

As  the  king  was  master  in  England,  and  no  longer  168^. 
dreaded  the  clamouris  of  the  country  party,  he  permitted 
the  duke  to  pay  him  a  visit ;  and  was  soon  after  prevailed 
on.  to  allow  of  his  return  to  England,  and  of  his  bearing 
a  part  in  the  administration.  The  duke  went  to  Scotland, 
jn  order  to  bring  up  his  family,  and  settle  the  govemmenl 
of  that  country ;  and  he  chose  to  take  his  passage  by  sea. 
The  ship  struck  on  a  sandbank,  and  was  lost :  The  duke 
escaped  in  the  barge;  and  it  is  pretended  that,  while 
many  persons  of  rank  and  quality  were  drowned,  and 
among  the  rest  Hyde,  his  brother-in-law,  he  was  very 

I  Burnet,  vol.  i.p.  532.- 
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CHAPt    careful  to  save  several  of  his  dogs  and  priests ;  For  these 
^^^^'     two  species  of  favourites  are  coupled  together  by  some 
I68i.     writers.     It  has  likewise  been  asserted,  that  the  barge 
might  safely  have  held  more  persons,  and  that  some  who 
swam  to  it  were  thrust  off,  and  even  their  hands  cut,  in 
order  to  disengage   them.     But  every   action   of  every 
eminept  person,  during  this  period,  is  so  liable  to  be  mis- 
interpreted and  misrepresented  by  faction,  that  we  ought 
to  be  verj*  cautious  in  passing  judgment  on  too  slight  evi- 
,,  dence.     It  is  remarkable,  that  the  sailors  on  board  the 

ship,  though  they  felt  themselves  sinking,  and  saw  inevi- 
table death  before  their  eyes,  yet,  as  soon  as  they  ob- 
served the  duke  to  be  in  safety,  gave  a  loud  shout,  in 
testimony  of  their  joy  and  satisfaction.  ,  :      . 

The  duke,  during  his  abode  in  Scotland,  had  behaved 
with  great  civility  towards  the  gentry  and  nobility;  and 
by  his  courtly  demeanor  had  much  won  upon  therir  affec- 
tions :  But.  his  treatment  of  the  enthusiasts  was  still  some- 
what rigorous;  and  in  many  insts^ceahe  appeared  to  be 
a.  man  of  a  severe,  if  not  an  tmrelenting  temper.  It  is 
even  asserted,  that  he  sometimes  assisted  at  the  torture 
of  criminals,  and  looked  on  with  tranquillity,  as  if  he 
were  considering  some  curious  experiment."  He  left 
the  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  chan-* 
cellor,  and  the  ■  earl  of  Queensbcrry,  treasurer.  A  very 
arbitrary  spirit  appeared  in  their  administration :  A  gen-? 
tleman  of  the  name  of  Weir  was  tried,  because  he  had 
kept  company  with  one  who  had  been  in  rebellion  ;  though 
that  person  had  never  been  marked  out  by  process  or  pro- 
elamatton.  The .  inferences  upon  which  Weir  was  con- 
demned (for  a  prosecution  by  the  government  and  a 
condemnation  were  in  Scotland  the  same  thing)  hung 
ppon  each  other  after  the  following  manner:  No  man,  it 
tras  supposed,  could  have  been  in  a  rebellion  without  be- 
ing exposed  to  suspicion  in  the  neighbourhood :  If  the 
neighbourhood  had  suspected  him,  it  was  to  be  presumed 
that  each  individual  had  likewise  heard  of  the  grounds  of 
suspicion ;  Every  man  was  bound  to  declare  to  the  go- 

m  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  583.  AVodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  1G9.  This  last  authoi*,  \yho 
19  much  the  better  authority,  mentions  only  oue  instance^  that  of  Spreul«  which 
seems  to  have  been  an  extraordinary  one.  " 
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vemmeot  his  suspicioa  against  evety  man,  and  to  avdtd^  CHAP. 
the  company  of  traitors :  to  fail  in  this  duty  was  to  par-  ^^^^^-v:^ 
ticipate  in  the  treason:  The  conclusion  on  the  whole;  |g^, 
was,  You  have  conversed  with  a  rebel ;  therefore  you  are 
yourself  a  rebel*  A  reprieve  was,  with  some  difficulty, 
procured  for  Weir ;  but  it  was  seriously  determined  to- 
make  use  of  the  precedent.  Courts  of  judicature  wei*, 
erecte.d  in  the  southern  and  western  counties,  and  a  sj^iot 
inquisition  carried  on  against  this  new  species  of  crime. 
The  term  of  three  years  was  appointed  for  the  continu- 
ance of  these  courts ;  after  which  an  indemnity  was  pro- 
mised*  Whoever  would  take  the  test,  was  instantly 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  indemnity.  The  presbyte- 
rians,  alarmed  with  such  tyranny,  from  which  no  maiv 
could  deem  himself  safe,  began  to  think  of  leaving  tl\e 
country;-  and  some  of  their  agents  were  sent  to  England, 
in  order  to  treat  with  the  proprietors  of  Carolina  for  ^ 
settlement  in  that  colony.  Any  condition  seeined  pre- 
ferable to  their  living  in  their  native  country,  which,  by 
the  prevalence  of  persecution  and  violence,  was  becQj(%t 
as  insecure  to  them  as  a  den  of  robbers.  ; 

Above  two  thousaiid  persons  were  outlawed  on  f^^* 
tence  of  their  conversing  or  having  intercourse  with  ?;©f 
bels,"  and  they  were  continually  hunted  in  thejr  retreat 
by  soldiers,  spies,  informer?,  and  oppressive  magistrates;. 
It  was  i^sual  to  put  insnaring  questions  to  people  living 
peacealily  in  their  own  houses;  such  as,  "  Will  ^you  re- 
"  nounce  the  covenant  ?  Do  you  esteem  the  rising  at 
"  Bothwel  to  be  rebellion.^  Was  the  killing  of  the;i^ch- 
"  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  murder?"  And  when  the  poor 
deluded  creatures  refused  to  answer,  capital  punishjlents 
were  inflicted  on  them."*  Even  women  were  brou^t  to 
the  gibbet  for  this  pretended  crime.  A  number ;  of  fugi- 
tives, rendered  frantic  by  oppression,  had  published  a 
seditious  declaration;  renouncing  allegiaoce  to  Charges 
Stuart,  whom  they  called,  as  th^y,  for  their  parts,  had  in- 
deed spme  reason  to  esteem  him,  a  tyrant..  This  incident 
afFordM  the  privy  council  a.  pretence  for  an  unusual  kind 
of  oppressioa.     Soldiers  were  dispersed  over  the  coua- 

n  Wodrow,  vol.  ij.  Appendix,  94.  o  "NVodrow,  vol.  u.  pnssim.  * 
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CHKP.   iJtj\  iand  pbwer  was  given  to  all  commissioti  <^c*i^,  t^r6Vt 
^J^J^^  the  lowest,  to  oblige  every  otte  they  met  witfi  to  ^bjiMP^ 

1682.  t^  declaration ;  tod,  upon  refusal,  instantly^  without  fat<- 
ther  questions,  to  shoot  the  delinquent.^  It  wfere  end^ 
less,  a^  well  as  shocking,  to  enumerate  all  the  instances  of 
persecution,  or,  in  other  wordSt»  of  abfturd  fyfanny,  which 
Jit  that  time  prevailed  in  Scotland.  Otie  of  them,  ho#^ 
dver,  is  so  singular,  that  I  cannot  forbear  relating  it.^ 

Three  wonien  were  seized  ;**  and  the  customary  <iath 
was  tendered  to  them,  by  which  they  were  to  abjure  th6 
seditious  declaration  above  mentioned*  They  all  refused 
and  were  condemned  to  a  capital  punishment  by  drown*- 
ing.  One  of  them  was  an  elderly  w^man :  The  otheJr 
two  were  young;  one  eighteen  year6  of  ag6,  tht  othei^ 
only  thirteen.  Even  these  violent  persecutors  were 
ashamed  to  put  the  youngest  to  death:  But  the  othet 
two  were  conducted  to  the  place  of  eJtecution,  and  wet^ 
tied  to  stakes  within  the  seamark  at  low  water :  A  con- 
trivance which  rendered  their  death  lingeiing  aiMi  dtead*- 
fali  'the  elderly  woman  was  placed  farthest  in,  and  by 
the  rising  of  the  waters  was  first  suffocated.  The 
jNjisnger^  partly  terrified  with  the  view  of  her  ^om- 
panibn's  death,  pardy  subdued  by  the  entreaty  of  her 
friends  was  prevailed  with  to  say,  God  save  tfie  iing% 
Immediately  the  spectators  called  out  ^hat  she  had  ftub* 
omitted;  and  she  was  loOsened  from  the  stakes  M^joir 
Winram  the  officer  who  guarded  the  execution,  again  re* 
quired  her  to  sign  the  abjuration;  arid  upon  her  refusal, 
he   ordered  her  instantly  to  be   plunged  in  the   water, 

^  where  she  was  suffocated, 

The  serverity  of  the  administration  in  Scotland  is  m 
part 'to  be  ascribed  to  the  duke's  temper,  to  who  ni  the 
kirig  had  consigned  over  the  government  of  that  country, 
tod  who  gave  such  attention  to  affairs  as  Vo  allow  nothing 
of  moinent  to  escape  him.  Even  the  government  of 
-England,  from  the  same  cause,  began  to  be  somewhat  in^ 
fected  with  the  sc^me  severityt  The  duke*s  credit  was, 
great  at  court.  Though  neither  so  ijnuch  beloved  nor 
Esteemed  as  the  king,  he  was  more  dreaded ;  and  thence 

p  Wodrow,  vol.  ii,  p.  505.  q  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  \3i' 
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on  attendaitcfe  more  exact,  as  well  aa  a  i&ubmidsloii.  more  cilAP. 
obaequloofi,  w«i  paid  to  him.     The  saying  of  Waller  was ^l^J^ 
remarked,  that ;  Charies,  in  spite  to  the  parliameat,  who     ^^ig^ 
had  <ildtetimineil  that  the  duke  should  t»>t  succeed  him^ 
was  resolved  thait  he  should  reign  even  in  his  lifetime* 

Thb  knq^  ho>rever,  who  loved  to  maintain  a  balance 
in  hit  councils,  still  supported  Halifax,  whom  he  created 
a.  marquis,  and  made  privy  seaL,  though  ever  in  opposition 
to  the  dukot     .This  man,  who  possessed  the  finest  genius  State  of 
and  most  exIieQsive  capacity  of  all  employed  in  public  J^Se^, 
affairs  during  the  present  reign,  affected  a  species  of  neu-  ^^^' 
trality  betweien  due  parties,  and  was  esteemed  die  head  of 
that  small  body  known  by  the  denominaticm  of  Trimmers.  . 

This  conduct,  which  is  more  natural  to  men  of  integrity^ 
dian  of  ambition,  could  not,  however,  procure  him  the 
former  character ;  and  he  was  always,  with  reason,  re* 
garded  as  an  intriguer  rather  than  a  patriot*  Sunderland^ 
who  had  promoted  the  exclusion  biU,  and  who  had  been 
displaced  on  that  account,  was  agaiuy  with  the  duke's, 
consent,  brought  into  the  administration.  The  extreme 
duplicity,  at  least  variableness,  of  this  man's  conduct,- 
dttough  the  whcde  course  of  his  life,  made  it  be  suspected 
diat  it  was  by  the  king's  direction  he  had  mixed  with  the 
counta*y  party.  Hyde,  created  earl  of  Rochester,  waa 
first  commissioneif  of  the  treasury,  and  was  entirely  in  the 
duke's  interests. 

The  kiug  himself  was  obliged  to  act  as  the  head  of  a 
party;  a  disagreeable  situation  for  a  prince,  and  always 
the  source  of  much  injustice  and  oppression.  He  knew 
how  obnoxious  the  dissenters  were  to  the  church,  and  ho 
resolved,  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  toleration  %vhich  he 
had  hitherto  supported  in  England,  to  gratify  his  friends 
by  the  persecution  of  his  enemies.  The  laws  against  ^ 
conventicles  were  uow  rigorously  executed ;  an  expedient  '  ,  * 
which,  the  king  knew,  would  diminish  neither  the  numbers 
nor  influence  of  the  nonconformists ;  and  which  is  there- 
fore to  be  deemed  more  the  result  of  passion  than  of 
policy.  Scarcely  any  persecution  serves  the  intended 
purpose  but  such  as  amounts,  to  a  total  extermination. 

Though  the  king's  authority  made  every  day  great 
advances^  it  still  jnetwith  considerable  obstacles,  chifefly 
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CHAP,  pi^cedent  to  gain  htm  uncontifdUc^  mfincnce  in  ali  the 
J™y^  c6r{WratioBs  of  England,  and  thereby  give  the  greatest 
1^3^  wound  to  the  legal  constitution,  wbtob  the  most  powerfol 
and. most  arbitrary  monaircbs  had  ever  yet  been  able  to 
inffiet.  A  writ  oiquo  w^ranto  ?ffsui\i%sxktA  agakiat  the 
city;  tbftt  is,  an  inquiry  into  the  validity  o£  its  ohartei!« 
It  ivas  pretended,  that  the  city  had  forfeited  all  its  pri- 
vBeges,  and  ought  to  be  declared  no  longer  a  corporation^ 
on  account  of  two  offences  which  the  court  of  aidermetx 
and  common  council  bad  committed*  .  After  the  great 
fire  in.  1666,  all  ^e  markets  had  been  rebuilt,  and  had 
been  fitted  up  with  many  conveniencies ;  and,  in  order  to- 
defray  the  expense,  the  magistrates  had  imposed  a  small 
toll  on  goods  brought  to  market :  In  the  year  1679,  they 
had  addressed  the  king  against  the  prorogation  of  par- 
liament, and  had  employed  the  following  terms :  **  Your 
"  petitioners  are  greatly  surprised  at  the  late  prorogation, 
"  whereby  the  prosecution  of  the  public  justice  of  the 
*'  kingdom,  and  the  making  of  necessary  provisions  for 
"  the  preservation  of  your  majesty  and  your  protestant* 
*  *^  subjects,  have  received  interruption."  These  words- 
were  pretended  to  contain  a  scandalous  reflection  on  die 
king  and  his  •  measures.  The  cause  of  the  city  was 
defended  against  the  attorney  and  solicitor  generals  by- 
Treby  and  PoUexfen. 

These  last  pleaded,  that,  since  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy,  no  corporation  had  ever  yet  been  exposed  to  * 
forfeiture,  and  the  thing  itself  implied  an  absurdity :  That 
a  corporation,  as  such,  -was  incapable  of  all  crime  and 
offence,  and  none  were  answerable  for  any  iniquity  but  the 
persons  themselves  who  committed  it :  That  the  members, 
in  choosing  magistrates,  had  intrusted  them  with  legal 
powers  only;  and  where  the  magistrates  exceeded  th^se 
powers,  their  acts  were  void,  but  could  never  invcdve  the 
body  itself  in  any  criminal  imputation :  That  such  had  ever 
been  the  practice  of  England,  except  at  the  reformation, 
when  the  monasteries  were  abolished ;  but  this  was  an 
cxtifaordinary  case;  and  it  was  even  thought  necessary  to 
ratify  afterwards  the  whole  transaction  by  act  of  parlia^ 
.  \.  ment :  That  corporate  bodies,  framed  for  public  good^  and 
calculated  for  perpetual  duration,  ought  not  to  be  anni* 
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hiiltted  for  the.temporary  faults  of  th^ir  inqmbtv^-vrho  chad. 
might  themselves,  without  hurting  the  c6mmunit5r^  be  ,^^^,^^,,^^ 
questioned  for  their  oScuccbz  Thait  even  a  private  estate^  ^IS3, 
if  entailed,  coidd  not  be  forfeited  to  the  crown,  on  account 
of  {^reason  committed  by  the  tenant  for  life  |^l:iut  upon  his 
demise  went  to  the  ^ext  in  remainder :  That  the  olSenceiS| 
objected  to, the  city,  far  from  deserving  so, severe  a  pcmish*- 
ment,  wei^  not  even  worthy  of  the  smallest  reprehension: 
That  all  corporations-  were  inves|3ed  with  the  power  ^ 
making  b}'}ai¥s;  and  the  smallest  boroipgh  in  Engla^ 
had  ever  been  aM<^wed  to  carry  the  ^rerd^e  of  this  power 
farther  than  JLondon  had  done  in^the  instp^nce  complained 
of:  That  the' ciiy^  havings  at  its  own  .expensje,  repaired  the 
msnrkets,  which  Were  built  too  on  its  <!»wn  ^t^:^  might  as 
Ijiwfully  claim  a  stuall  recompense  from  such  as  brought 
leon&modit^QS  thither,*  as  ^  man  might  require  rent  for^a 
lM>use  of  which  he  was  possessed :  That  those  who  disU4ced 
tl^e  condition  ^ight  ab&ta4^  from  the  market  { ai^d  whoever 
paid  had  done  it  voluutUrUy :  That  it  was  anjatspwed  right 
of  the  subjects  to  petition;  nor  had  tl^e  city^ in , their  ad- 
dress abused  this  privilege :  That  the  king'  -hiipaself  had 
often  declared,  the  parliament  oftei^  voted,  the  jciadon  to  be  in 
danger  from  the  popish  plot;  which, it  is  evident,  could  nqt 
be  fully  prosecuted  but  in  a  parliamentary  manner-:  That  th^ 
impeachment  of  the  popish  lords  was  certainly  obitroctofl  b){ 
the  frequent  prorogations;  as  was  also  the  ei^ctiog  of 
necessary  lawsy and  providing  for  the  defence  ^  the  nation<; 
That  the  toy £dty  of  the  city,  1^0  less  than  their  iregard  «o  self 
preservation,  might  ^^jrompl;  them  to  frame  the  petition-; 
Vince  it  was  acknowledged,  that  the  king's  life  was  Qvety^  tfii^ 
ment  e3q>Qsed  to  the  most  immineat  danger  ft^oiit^  the  pic^lsh 
•conspiracy:  That  the  city  bad  not  accused- the  kin«g  of 
obstructing  ji^tice,  much  less  of  having  any  sueh^  inl^iv- 
tion;  since  it  wa^  allowed,  that  evil  couaqelloi^  wet^e 
alone  answerable  for  all  the  pernicious  conse(|uwc^  of -any 
measure :  And  that  it  Was  unaccountable,  th^  two  p»bli|: 
deeds  which  had  not,  during  so  long  a  time,'SM;bjeoted  to 
any,  even  the  smallest  pensdtyj,  the  persons  guilty  of  theia, 
should  now,  be  punished  so  severely  upon  the  ^corporation, 
which  always  was,  and  always  most  be,  innocent. 
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enAP.  '1  It  .  b.cVidentL  thattkrise  nvho  would  uprfogize  fpr  the 
^~*_^  BOte^aures  of  the  court^  mtist,  in  this  case,  found  their  ar^^^ 
i6»3.  gumfii,ts;nQ3t,  on  law,  but  treasons.  q£.  state.  The.  judgeSf 
12th  June,  therefore^  whoocicmdejunekltheeiiyfiirTetpezcusable  ^smcp 
tht  sole  object  Hf  their  (determbatiotis  nxust  evgr  be  the 
pure  priAciples  of  jusiScaSi  and  equity^-  But  the  ,,ofl^e  ctf 
judige^as  at. that  time  held  during  pleasure;  i^aid^  it  was 
impossible  thAt  any  causta,  where^the  court;  ber^ it^  forcQ* 
could  ever  b«  carried  againsit  it, .  .After  sentence  was  pro- 
iapu^ed,  the^jytyapjlliedinia- humble  manner  ta  the  kihg^; 
andihe  a^r^od  .to  restore,  thoirxharter^bu^t  ifiretiirn  they 
iw«re  obliged:l»r  subniit- to. the /oHftwing  regulations  :  That 
no  mayor^,  sheriff^, recorder,  com^nionjs^rgftJi^t,,  townderk, 
fir  coroner^; ah© uld  be^dwtted  to  the  e.xe;rci§e  tof  his  office 
without  his  .iiMtiesty's  approbation?:.  Tb^t  ifu^h0^  kiti^g^  dis* 
^pprovejtwipe'jof  th^  mayor  or.sh«>iffs.ekctedvihq  m^y.by 
jcoijatoaission- appoint  th^ae  magi^ratejs:  That  th($  ipa^Tot 
gnd  court;oC  ^djtrovca  fnay,  ^ii<b;bte  m^je^^ty'sle^ve,  dii* 
place  aayinagistrate  :  And  tha^-fnoaldertnan^  in  cftSe  of 
^  vacantyyi^ball  be  elected  without  itoUjSent  of  th^  coult  aJF 
ialdemiejn^utvhp,  if  they,  disappvoy©}  twice  of  the  choice, 
may  fillrthe^avacaucyw    ,   .       ...;;.  ^  I      , 

<iteat  Ali*  ^theiftorporatlons. in  England,  having ihe.exaip^^lc 

^cpown.  "^f^  London  before  their  eyes,  saw  how  vain  it>would  J)rove 
(^  bontend  .with  the  court,  and  were,  most  of  them,  sue* 
iCes^ively. induced  to  surrendertheir  charters  into. jth^  king^s 
Jiands.  Considerable  sunkS- were  exacted  for  reHoring  the 
ichartera;^aad  alL  offices  of  power,  and  profifc  xf^vt.  left  at. 
the  disposal  of  the  crowi).  ,  It  scenes  strange,  th^t  the  in- 
dependent royalists,  who  never  meant  to  make  the  crown 
absolKite,' should  yet  be  so  .elated  with  the  victory  obtained 
over,  their 'adversaries,  as  to^approve  of  a  pf  ^cedent,  which, 
kft  no  iiational  privileges  in  seturity,  but  enabled  the  king, 
under  likft  /pretences,  and  by  means  of  like  instruments, 
to  r^c^  asvsw  all  those  charters,  which  at  present  he  was 
pleased  to  grant.  And  every  friend  to  liberty  must  allQw,- 
diat  the  nia/^on,  whos^  constitution  was  dius  broken  in  the 
shock  of  faction,  had  a  right,  by  every  prudent  expedi- 
ent, to  recover  that  security  of  which  it  was  so  unhappily 
bereaved*  : .  ,     . 
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Whilb  so  great  a  faction  adhered  to  the  crown,  it  is  ap«  ^J^^- 
parent,  that  resistance,  however  justifiable,  could  never  ^^^.^^^ 
be  prudent ;  and  all  wise  men  saw  no  expedient  but  peacea-  i0g3. 
bly  to  submit  to  the  present  grievances.  There-  was, 
however,  a  party  of  malcontents,  so  turbulent  in  their 
disposition,  that,  even  before  this  last  iniquity,  which  laid 
the  whole  constitution  at  the  mercy  of  the  king,  they  had 
meditated  plans  of  resistance ;  at  a  time  when  it  could  be 
as  little  justifiable  as  prudent.  In  the  spring  IGSl,*"  a 
little  before  the  Oxford  parliament,  the  king  was  seized 
'with  a  fit  of  sickness  at  Windsor,  which  gave  great  alarm 
to  the  public.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  lord  Russel,  A  eonsjtf* 
lord  Gray,  instigated  by  the  restless  Shaftesbury,  had  ^*^^'  ' 
agreed,  in  case  the  king's  sickness  should  prove  mortal,  to 
rise  in  arms,  and  to  oppose  the  succession  of  the  duke. 
Charles  recovered ;  but  these  dangerous  projects  were  not 
laid  aside.  The  same  conspirators,  together  with  Essex 
and  Salisbury,  ^ere  determined  to  continue  the  Oxford 
parliament,  after  the  king,  as  was  daily  expected,  should 
dissolve  it ;  and  they  engaged  some  leaders  among  the 
commons  in  the  same  desperate  measure.  They  went  so 
far  as  to  detain  several  Iwds  in  the  house,  under  pretence 
of  signing  a  protest  against  rejecting  Fitzharris's  impeach- 
ment :  But  hearing  that  the  commons  had  broken  up  in 
great  consternation,  they  were  likewise  obliged  at  last  to 
separate.  Shaftesbury's  imprisonment  and  trial  put  an 
end  for  some  time  to  these  machinations ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  new  sheriffs  were  imposed  on  the  city  that  they 
were  revived.  The  leaders  of  the  country  party  began 
then  to  apprehend  themselves  in  imminent  danger  ;  and 
they  were  well  pleased  to  find  that  the  citizens  were  struck 
with  tht  same  terror,  and  were  thence  inclined  to  under-, 
take  the  most  perilous  enterprises.  Besides  the  city,  the 
gentry  and  nobility  in  several  counties  of  England  were 
solicited  to  rise  in  arms.  Monmouth  engaged  the  earl  of 
Macclesfield,    lord  Brandon,   sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,   and 

r  Lord  Gray's  Secret  Hiatdry  of  tlie  Ryehous^  Plot  This  i«  the  most  full 
and  autheutic  account  of  all  these  transactions ;  but  is  in  the  main  confirmed  by 
Mshop  Sprat,  and  even  Burnet,  as  well  b«  by  the  trials  and  dying  confessions  of 
the  conspirators :  So  that  nothing  cau  be  more  unaceooatable  than  that  any  one 
should  pretend  that  this  consi)iracj[  was  an  imposture  like  the  popish  plot.  , 

Moome^Kth'a  declaration,  publisjied  in  the  next  i«ign,  confesses  a  consult  for 
t'Xtraorditiary  remedies. 
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CHAP,  ether  gentlemen  in  Cheshire ;  Iprd  Russel  fixed  a  cor* 
LXIX.  respondence  with  sir  William  Courtney,  sir  Francis  Rowes, 
1683.  *""  Francis  Drake,  who  promised  to  raise  the  west ;  and 
Trenchard  in  particular,  who  had  interest  in  the  disaffected 
town  of  Taunton,  assured  him  of  considerable  assistance 
from  that  neighbourhood.  Shaftesbury,  and  his  emissary 
Ferguson,  an  independent  clergyman,  and  a  restless  plot- 
ter, managed  the  correspondence  in  the  city,  upon  which 
the  confederates  chiefly  relied.  The  whole  train  was 
ready  to  take  fire ;  but  was  prevented  by  the  caution  of 
lord  Ruasel,  who  induced  Monmouth  to  delay  the  enter- 
prise. Shaftesbur}',  in  the  mean  time,  was  so  much  af- 
fected with  the  sense  of  his  danger,  that  he  had  left  his 
house,  <and  secretly  lurked  in  the  city ;  meditating  all  those 
desperate  schemes,  which  disappointed  revenge  and  ambi- 
tion could  inspire.  He  exclaimed  loudly  against  delay, 
and  represented  to  his  confederates  that  having  gone  so 
far,  and  intrusted  the  secret  into  so  many  hands,  there 
was  no  safety  for  them  but  in  a  bold  and  .desperate  prose- 
cution of  their  purpose.  The  projects  were  therefore 
renewed  :  Meetings  of  the  conspirators  were  appo]nte4 
in  different  houses,  particularly  in  Shephard's,  an  eminent 
wine  merchant  in  the  city :  The  plan  of  an  insurrection 
was  laid  in  London,  Cheshire,  Devonshire,  and  Bristol  : 
The  several  places  of  rendezvous  were  concerted;  and 
all  the  operations  fixed ;  The  state  of  the  guards  was  even 
.  viewed  by  Monmouth  and  Armstrong,  and  an  attack  on 
them  pronounced  practicable  :  A  declaration  to  justify 
the  enterprise  to  the  public  was  read  and  agreed  to  i  And 
every  circumstance  seemed  now  to  render  an  insurrection 
unavoidable ;  when  a  new  delay  was  procured  by  Trench- 
ard,  who  declared,  that  the  rising  in  the  west  could  not  for 
some  weeks  be  in  sufficient  forwardness. 

Shaftesbury  was  enraged  at  these  perpetual  cautions 
and  delays  in  an  enterprise  which,  he  thought,  nothing  but 
eour^ge  and  celerity  could  render  effectual;  He  threatened 
to  commence  the  insurrection  with  his  friends  in  the  city 
alone;  and  he  boasted,  that  he  had  ten  thousand  brisk 
boys^  as  he  called  them,  who,  on  a  motion  of  bis  finger, 
were  ready  to  fly  to  arms«  Monmouth,  Russel,  and  the 
other  conspirators,  were,  during  some  time,  in  apprehen* 
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skms  lest  despsdr  should  push  him  into  dome  dangerous    CHAP, 
measure ;  when  they  heard  that,  after  a  long  combat  be-  y^^m,^.^^ 
tween  fear  and  rage,  he  had  at  last  abandoned  all  hopes  of     i^$^ 
success,  and  had  retired  into   Holland.     He  lived  in  a 
private  manner  at  Amsterdam ;  and  for  greater  security 
desired  to  b6  admitted  into  the  magistracy  of  that  city : 
But  bisr  former  violent  counsels  against  the  Dutch  com- 
monwealth were  remembered ;  and  all  applications  from 
him  were  rejected.     He  died  soon  after ;    and  his  end  ShilW 
gave  neither  sorrow  to  his  friends,  nor  joy  to  his  enemies.  ^^  ^ 
His  furious   temper,  notwithstanding  his  capacity,  had  diet, 
done  great  injury  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged* 
The  violences  and  iniquities  which  he  suggested  and  en- 
couraged, were   greater  than   even  faction    itself  could 
endure ;  and  men  could  not  forbear  sometimes  recollect- 
ing, that  the  same  person,  who  had  become  so  zealous  a 
patriot,  was  once  a  most  prostitute  courtier.     It  is  re- 
markable, that  this  man,  whose  principles  and  conduct 
were,  in  all  other  respects,  so  exceptionable,  proved  an 
excellent  chancellor;  and  that  all  his  decrees,  while  he 
possessed  that  high  office,  were  equally  remarkable  for  just- 
ness and  for  integrity.     So  difficult  is  it  to  find  in  history 
a  character  either  wholly  bad  or  perfectly  good ;  though 
the  prejudices  of  party  make  writers  run  easily  into  the 
extremes  both  of  panegyric  and  satire ! 

After  Shaftesbury's  departure,  the  conspirators  found 
some  difficulty  in  renewing  the  correspondence  with  the 
city  malcontents,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  depend 
solely  on  that  noblentan.  Their  common  hopes,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  common  fears,  made  them  at  last  have 
recourse  to  each  other ;  and  a  regular  project  of  an  in- 
surrection was  again  formed.  A  council  of  six .  was 
erected,  consisting  of  Monmouth,  Russel,  Essex,  Howard^ 
Algernon  Sidney,  and  John  Hambden,  grandson  of  the 
great  parliamentary  leader.  These  men  entered  into  tm 
agreement  with  Argyle  and  the  Scottish  malcontents; 
'who  engaged,  that,  upon  the  payment  of  10,000  pounds 
4br.  the  purchase  of  arms  in  Holland,  they  would  bring 
the  covenanters  into  tlie  field.  Insurrections,  Kkewise, 
yere  anew  projected  in  Cheshire,  and  the  west,  as  well  as 
m  the  eity  ;*  and  some  meetings  of  the  leaders  were  he!d^ 
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in  order  to  reduce  these  projects  into  form*  The  con* 
spirators  differed  extremely  in  tfaielr  views.  Sidney  waa 
passionate  for  a  commonwealth.  Essex  had  embraced 
^e  same  project.  But  Monmouth  had  entertained  hopes 
of  acquiring  tkt  crown  for  himself*  RussqI,  as  well  as 
Hambden,  was  much  attached  to  the  ancient  constitution^ 
and  intended  only  the  exclusion  of  the  duke,  and  the 
redress  of  grievances.  Lord  Howard  was  a  man  of  no 
principle,  and  was  ready  to  embrace  any  party  which  bia 
immediate  interest  should  recommend  to  him*  But  not- 
withstanding this  difference  of  characters  and  of  view8> 
their  common  hsitred  of  the  duke  and  the  {present  ad* 
ministration  united  them  in  one  party ;  and  the  dangeroua 
experiment  of  an  insurrection  was  fuUy  resolved  on* 

While  these  schemes  were  concerting  among  die 
kaders,  there  was  an  inferior  order  of  coospiratora,  who 
held  frequent  meetings;  and^  together  with  the  insur* 
rection,  carried  on  projects  quite  unknown  to  Momnouth 
and  the  cabal  of  six.  Among  theae  men  were  colond 
Rumsey,  an  old  republican  officer  who  had  diatinguished 
himself  in  Portugal,  and  had  been  recommended  to  the 
king  by  mareschal  Schomberg;  lieutenant  colonel  Wakot, 
likewise  a  republican  officer;  Croodenough,  undersheriff 
of  London,  a  zealous  and  noted  partyman;  West,  Tyley, 
Norton,  Ayloffe,  lawyers ;  Ferguson,  Rouse,  Hone,  Keil- 
ing,  HoUoway,  Bourne,  Lee,  RumbaJkl.  Most  of  these 
last  were  merchants  or  tradesmen;  and  the  only  persona 
of  this  confederacy  who  had  access  to  the  leaders  of  the 
party,  were  Rumsey  and  Ferguson.  When  these  mea 
met  together,  they  indulged  themselves  in  the  most  des* 
perate  and  most  criminal  discourse:  They  frequently 
mentioned  the  assassination  of  the  king  and  t^  duke,  to 
which  they  had  given  the  familiar  appellation  of  lopping- : 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  thought  of  a  scheme  for 
that  purpose.  Rumbald,  who  was  a  malster,  possessed  a 
farm,  called  the  Ryehouse,  which  lay  on  the  road  to  New- 
market^ whither  the  king  commonly  wesxt  once  a  year,  for 
the  diversion  of  the  races*  A  plan  of  this  farm  had  b^ien 
laid  before  some  of  the  conspirators  l^  Rumbald,  who 
showed  them  how  easy  it  would  be,  by  overturninsp«a.carA, 
to  stop  at  that  place  the  king's  coach ;  whilf  they  migjijyt 
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fire  upon  him  ffom  the  hedges,  and  be  enabled  after-    chap. 
warda,  through  by  lanes  and  across  the  fields,  to  make  their  , 


eaq^ie*  But  though  the  plausibility  of  this  scheme  gave  i^^ 
great  pleasure  to  the  conspirators,  no  concerted  design 
was  as  yet  laid,  nor  any  men,  horses,  or  arms,  provided : 
The  whc4e  was  little  more  than  loo^  discourse,  the 
overflowings  of  their  zeal  «id  rancour.  The  house,  in 
which  the  king  lived  at  Newmarket,  took  fire  acci- 
dentally }  and  he  was  oUiged  to  leave  diat  place  eight 
days  sooner  than  he  intended*  To  this  circumstance  his 
safeQr  was  afterwards  ascribed,  when  the  conspiracy  was 
detected;  and  the  court  party  could  not  sufficiently  ad- 
mire the  wise  dispensations  of  Providence.  It  is  indeed 
certain,  that  as  the  king  hsul  thus  unexpectedly  left  New- 
market, he  was  w<»rse  attended  than  usual ;  and  Rurobald 
informed  his  confederates  with  regret,  what  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity was  thus  unfortuna^ly  lost. 

Among  the  conspirators  I  have  mentioned  Keiling,  a  Coospiney 
Salter  in  Londem.     This  man  had  been  engaged  in  a  bold  ^^^^®^ 
measure,  of  arresting  the  mayor  of  London,  at  the  suit  of 
PapiUon  and  Dubois,  the  outed  sheriffs ;  and  being  liable 
to  prosecution  for  that  action,  he  thought  it  safest  to  pur- 
chase a  pardon,  by  revealing  the  conspiracy,  in  which  he 
was  deeply  concerned.     He  brought  to  secretary  Jenkiiis  Jane  i^,  ( 
intelligence  of  the  assassination  plot;    but  as  he  was  a 
single  evidence,  the  secretary,  whom  many  false  plots  had  x 

probably  rendered  incredulous,  scrupled  to  issue  warrants 
for  the  commitment  of  so  great  a  number  of  persons. 
Keiling,  therefore,  in  order  to  fcM-tify  his  testimony,  en- 
gaged his  brother  in  treasonable  discourse  with  Good-  • 
enou^,  one  of  the  conspirators ;  and  Jenkins  began  now 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  intelligence.  The  conspi* 
rators  had  got  some  hint  of  the  danger  in  which  they 
were  involved;  and  all  of  them  concealed  themselves. 
One  person  alone,  of  the  name  of  Barber,  an  instrument 
maker,  was  seized;  and  as  his  confession  concurred  in 
many  particulars  with  Keiling's  inforflaation,  the  affair 
seemed  t»  be  put  out  of  all  question ;  and  a  more  diligent 
search  was  every  where  made  after  the  conspirators. 

West,  the  lawyer^  and  colonel  Rumsey,  finding  the 
perils  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  endeavouring  to 
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CHAP,   escape,  resolved  to  save  their  own  lives  at  the  expense  of 
^^^-^^-^  their  companions ;  and  they  surrendered  themselves  wirti 
1683.     2UI  intention  of  becoming  evidence^     West  couM  do^  iitde 
more  than  confirm  the  testimony  of  Keiling,  with  regard 
to  the  assassination  plot;    but  Rumsey,  besides   giving 
additional  confirmation  of  the  same  design,  was  at  last, 
though  with  much  difficulty,  led  to  reveal  the  meetings  at 
Shephard's.      Shephard  was   immediately  apprehended ; 
and  had  not  courage   to  maintain  fidelity  to   his   con- 
federates*    Upon  his  information,  orders  were  issued  for 
arresting   the    great    men   engaged   in   the    conspiracy. 
Monmouth  absconded :  Kussel  was  sent  to  the  Tower  » 
Gray  was  arrested,   but  escaped  from  the  messenger: 
Howard  was  taken,  while   he  concealed    himself  in   a 
chimney ;  and  being  ^  man  of  profligate  morals,  as  wett 
as  indigent  circumstances,  he  scrupled  not,  in  hopes  of  a 
pardon   and   a  reward,   to  reveal  the  whole  conspiracy* 
Essex,  Sidney,  and  Hambden,  were  immediately  appre- 
hended upon  his  evidence.     Every  day  some  of  the  con- 
spirators   were    detected    in   their   lurking   places,    9Xtd 
thrown  into  prison* 
'Execution         Lieutenant  colonel  Walcot  was  first  brought  to 
9pinltt)r»r  ^^^  trial.     This  man,  who  was  once  noted  for  bravery^ 
had  been  so  far  overcome  by  the  love  of  life,  that  he  had 
written  to  secretary  Jenkins,  and  had  offered,  upon  pro- 
mise of  pardon,  to  turn  evidence :   But  no  sooner  had  he 
taken  this  mean  step  than  he  felt  more  generous  senti- 
ments arise  in  him :  and  he  endeavoured,  though  in  vain^ 
to   conceal  himself.     The   witnesses    against  him   were 
Rumsey,  West,  Shephard,  together  with  Bourne,  a  brewer. 
His  own  letter  to  the  secretary  was  produced,  and  ren- 
dered  the    testimony   of  the   witnesses    unquestionable. 
Hone  and  Rouse  were  also  condemned.     These  two  men, 
"as  well  as  Walcot,  acknowledged,  at  their  execution,  the 
justness  of  the  sentence ;  and  from  their  trial  and  con- 
fession it  is   sufficiently  apparent,  that  the   plan   of  an 
insurrection  had  been  regularly  formed;  and  that  even 
the  assassination  had  been  often  talked  of,  and  not  without 
*  the  approbation  of  many  of  the  conspirators. 

The  condemnation  of  these  criminals  was  probably 
intended  as  a  preparative  to  the  trial  of  lord  Russel,  and 
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served  to  impress  the  public  with  a  thorongh  belief  of  the    CHAF. 
conspiracy,  as  well  as  a  horror  against  it.     The  witnesses  ^^.^^^^^ 
prpduced  against  die  noble  prisoner  were,  Rumsey,  Shep-      1^33 
hard,  and  lord  Howard.     Rumsey  swore,  that  he  him-  ^j;^J*^ 
self  had  been  introduced  at  the  cabal  at  Shephard's,  where  8ei> 
Russel  was  present ;  and  had  delivered  them  a  message 
from   Shaftesbury,  urging  them  to  hasten  the   intended 
insurrection :  But  had  received  for  answer,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  delay  the  design,  and  that  Shaftesbury 
must  therefore,  for  some  time,  rest  contented.     This  an- 
swer, he  said,  was  delivered  by  Ferguson ;  but  was  as- 
sented to  by  tiie  prisoner.  He  added,  that  some  discourse 
had  been  entered  into  about  taking  a  survey  of  the  guards ; 
and  he  thought  that  Monmouth,  Gray,  and  Armstrong, 
undertook  to  view   them.     Shephard  deposed,  that  his 
house  had  beforehand  been  bespoken  by  Ferguson  for  the 
secret  meeting  of  the  conspirators,  and  that  he  had  been 
careful  to  keep  all  his  servants  from  approaching  them, 
and  had  served  them  himself.     Their  discourse,  he  said, 
i:an  chiefly  upon  the  means  of  surprising  the  guards ;  and 
it  was  agreed,  that  Monmouth  and  his  two  friends  should 
take  a  survey  of  them.     The  report,  which  they  brought 
next  meeting,  was,  that  the  guards  were  remiss,  and  that 
the  design  was  practicable :  But  he  did  not  affirm  that  any 
resolution  was  taken  of  executing  it.     The  prisoner,  he 
thought,  was  present  at  both  these  meetings ;  but  he  was 
sure  that  at  least  he  was  present  at  one  of  them.     A  de- 
claration, he  added,  had  been  read  by  Ferguson  in  Rus- 
sel's  presence :  The  reasons  of  the  intended  insurrection 
were  there  set  forth,  and  all  the  public  grievances  fully 
displayed* 

Lord  Howard  had  been  one  of  the  cabal  of  six, 
established  after  Shaftesbury*s  flight;  and  two  meetings 
had  been  held  by  the  conspirators,  one  at  Hambden's, 
another  at  Russel's.  Howard  deposed,  that  at  the  first 
n^ieeting  it  was  agreed  to  begin  the  insurrection  in  the 
country  before  the  city ;  the  places  were  fixed,  the  proper 
quantity  and  kind  of  arms  agreed  on,  and  the  whole  plan 
of  operations  concerted :  That  at  the  second  meeting,  the 
conversation  chiefly  turned  upon  their  correspondence 
with  Argyle  and  the  discontented  Scots,  aiac^  that  the 
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CHAP,    principal  management  of  that  affair  was  intnwtcd  to  Sid- 

^^'^     ney,  who  had  sent  one   Aaron  Smith  into  Scotland  wkh 

16S3.     Proper  instructions.    He  adcted,  that  in  these  delibenttions 

no  question  was  put,  or  votes  collected;  but  there  watf 

no  contradiction ;  and,  as  he  took  it,  all  of  them,  and  the 

prisoner  among  the  rest,  gave  their  consent. 

RuMSEY  and  Shephard  were  very  unwilling  witnesses 
against  lord  Rusael ;  and  it  appears  from  Gray's  Secret 
History,*  that,  if  they  had  pleased,  they  could  have  giv^i 
a  more  explicit  testimony  against  him.  This  reluctance, 
together  with  the  difficulty  in  recollecting  circumstances 
of  a  conversation  which  had  passed  above  eight  months 
before,  and  which  the  persons  had  not  at  that  time  any  int^- 
tion  to  reveal,  may  beget  some  slight  objection  to  their 
evidence.  But  on  the  whole  it  was  undoubtedly  proved^ 
that  the  insurrection  had  been  deliberated  on  by  the  pri- 
soner, and  fully  resolved ;  the  surprisal  of  the  guards  de- 
liberated on,  but  not  folly  resolved ;  and  that  an  assassi- 
nation had  never  once  been  mentioned  nor  imagined,  by 
him.  So  far  the  matter  of  fact  seems  certain :  But  still, 
with  regard  to  law,  there  remained  a  difficulty,  and  that 
of  an  important  nature. 

The  English  laws  of  treason,  both  in  the  manner  o£ 
defining  that  crime,  and  in  the  proof  required,  ai;e  Ac 
mildest  and  most  indulgent,  and  consequently  the  nn^ 
equitable,  that  are  any  where  to  be  found.  The  two  chief 
species  of  treason,  contained  in  the  statute  of  Edward 
III.  are  the  compassing  and  intending  of  the  king's  death, 
and  the  actually  levying  of  war  against  him ;  and  by  the 
law  of  Mary,  the  crime  must  be  proved  by  the  concurring 
testimony  of  two  witnesses,  to  some  overt  act,  tending  to 
these  purposes.  But  the  lawyers,  partly  desirous  of  pay- 
ing court  to  the  sovereign,  partly  convinced  of  ill  conse-* 
quences  which  might  attend  such  narrow  limitations,  had 
introduced  a  greater  latitude,  both  in  the  proof  and  defi- 
nition of  the  crime.  It  was  not  required  that  the  two 
witnesses  should  testify  the  same  precise  overt  act :  It  was 
i  sufficient,  that  they  both  testified  some  overt  act  of  the  same 

treason ;  and  though  this  evasion  may  seem  a  subtilty,  it 

s  Page  43. 


Imd  l6i)g  prevailed  in  the  eouru  of  judidatui^e^  and  had  at    CHAP, 
last  been  solemnly  fixed  by  parliament  at  the  trial  of  lord  .^^^^.^^V 
Sta£fordi     The  lawyers  had  used  the  same  freedom  \vith      ^^^^ 
the  lav  of  Edward  JIL     They  had  observed^  that,  by 
lliat  statute,  if  a  man  should  entet  into  a  conspiracy  for  ^ 
tebellion,  should  even  fix  a  correspondence  with  foreign 
powers  for  that  purpose,  should  provide  arms  and  money, 
yet,  if  he  were  detected  and  no  rebellion  ensued,  he  could 
not  be  tried  for  tresison*     To  prevent  this  inconvenience^ 
which  it  had  been  better  to  remedy  by  a  new  law,  they 
had  commonly  laid  their  indictment  for  intending  the 
deadi  of  the  king,  and  had  produced  the  intention  of  re* 
beUion  as  a  proof  of  that  other  intention*     But  though 
diis  form  of  indictment  and  trial  was  very  frequent,  and 
Dsany  criminals  had  received  sentence  upon  it,  it  was  still 
considered  as  somewhat  irregular,  and  was  plainly  con** 
founding,  by  a  sophism,  two  species  of  treason,  which 
the  statute  had  accurately  distinguished.     What  madd 
dits  refinement  still  more  exceptionable  was,  that  a  law 
bad  passed  soon  after  the  restoration  i  in  which  the  con- 
sulting or  the  intending  of  a  rebellion  was^  during  Charles'^ 
lifetime,  declared  treason ;  and  it  was  required,  that  the 
prosecution  should  be  commenced  within  six  months  after 
the  crime  was  committed.     But  notwithstanding  this  sta* 
tate,  the  lawyers  bad  persevered,  as  they  still  do  perse* 
vere,  in  the  old  form  of  indictment ;  and  both  sir  Harry 
Vane,  and  Oliver  Plunket,  titular  primate  of  Ireland,  had 
been  tried  by  it.    Such  was  the  general  horror  entertained 
against  the  old  republicans  and  the  popish  conspirators, 
that  no  one  had. murmured  against  this  interpretation  of 
the  statute  i  and  the  lawyers  thought  that  they  might  fol- 
low the  precedent,  even  in  the  case  of  the  popular  and 
t>eloved  lord  Rus^el.     Russel^s  crime  fell  plainly  within  the 
statute  of  Charles  the  lid;  but  the  facts  sworn  to  by 
Rumsey  and  Shephard  were  beyond  the  six  months  te* 
quired  by  law,  and  to  the  other  facts  Howard  was  a  single' 
witness*     To  make  the  indictment,  therefore,  more  exten- 
»ve^  th<  intention  of  murdering  the  king  was  compre* 
hended  in  it ;  and  for  proof  of  this  intention  the  conspi* 
racy  for  nusing  a  rebellion   was   assigned;    and   what 
you  VII-  Y 
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CHAP,    seemed  to  liring  the  matter  still  nearer,  tfie  design  <tf  at-' 

^^^^^^^;,^  tacking  the  king's  guards. 
1683.  RussEL    perceived    this  irregularity,  and  desired  to 

have  the  point  argued  by  counsel :  The  chief  justice  told 
him,  that  this  favour  could  not  be  granted,  unless  he  pre- 
viously confessed  the  facts  charged  npon  hi|n.  The  arti- 
ficial confounding  of  the  two  species  of  treason,  though  a' 
practice  supported  by  many  precedents,  is  the  chief,  but' 
not  the  only  hardship,  of  which  Rossel  had  reason  to 
complain  on  his  trial.  His  defence  was  feeble ;  and  he' 
contented  himself  with  protesting,  that  he  never  had  cn-^ 
tertained  any  design  against  the  life  of  the  king:  His  ve-* 
racity  would  not  allow  iiim  to  deny  the  conspiracy  for  art- 
insurrection.  The  jury  were  men  of  fair  and  reputable 
characters,  but  zealous  royalists :  After  a  short  delibera- 
tion, they  brought  in  the  prisoner  guilty. 

Applications  were  made  to  the  king  for  a  pai^oti : 
Even  money,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
was  offered  to  the  dutchess  of  Portsmouth  by  the  old^arl 
of  Bedford,  father  to  Russel.  The  king  wast  inexorable. 
He  had  been  extremely  harassed  with  the  violence  of  thfe 
country  party ;  and  he  had  observed,  that  the  prisoner, 
besides  his  secret  designs,  had  always  been  carried  to  the 
highest  extremity  of  opposition  in  parliament.  Russel  had 
even  adopted  a  sentiment,  simihir  to  whiat  we  meet  witfi 
in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Brutus.  Had  his  father,  he*^ 
said,  advised  the  king  to  reject  the  exclusion  bill,  he  would 
be  the  first  to  move  for  a  parliamentary  impeachment 
against  him.  When  such  determined  resolution  was  ob-* 
served,  his  popularity,  his  humanity,  his  justicfe,  his  very- 
virtues,  became  so  many  crimes,  and  were  used  as  argu- 
ments against  sparing  him*  Charles  therefore  would  go 
no  farther  than  remitting  the  more  ignominious  part  of  the 
sentence,  which  the  law  requires  to  be  pronounced  against 
traitors.  "  Lord  Russel,"  said  he,  "shall  find,  that  I  am 
**  possessed  of  that  prerogative,  which,  in  the  case  of  lord 
"  Stafford,  he  thought  proper  to  deny  me."  As  the  fory 
of  the  country  party  had  rendered  it  impossifble  for  the 
king,  without  the  imminent  danger  of  Iris  crown,  to  par- 
don so  many  catholics,  whom  he  firmly  believed  innocent, 
and  even  affectionate  and  loyail  to  hini;   he   probably 
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bought,  that,  BiQce  the  edge  of  the  law  was  now  ready  to   CHAp. 
fall  upon  that  party  themselves,  they  could  not  reasonably  ^J^!^ 

^expect  that  he  would  interpose  to  save  them.  1583 

RussEi*'s  consort,  a  woman  of  virtue,  daughter  and  ^ 
heir  of  the  good  earl  of  Southampton,  threw  herself  at  the 
fc^^^s  feet,  and  pleaded  with  many  tears  the  merit  and 
loyalty  of  her  father,  as  an  atonement  for  those  errors, 
inlto  wlpch  honest,  however  mistaken,  principles  had  sedu^i 
ced  her  husband.  These  supplications  were  the  last 
instance  of  female  weakness  (if  they  deserve  the  name) 
;which  she  betrayed.  Finding  all  applications  vain,  she 
iPoUected  courage,  and  not  only  fortified  herself  against 

'^e  fatal  blow,  but  endeavoured  by  her  example  to 
^jengthen  the  re§o4ution  of  her  unfortunate  lord.  With 
^.  tender  smd  decent  composure   they  took  leave  of  each 

-other  on  the  day  pf  his  execution.  "  The  bitterness  of 
*'  4eath  is  now  past,"  s^id  he,  when  he  turned  from  her. 
Lord  Cavendish  had  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  with 
Russel,  and  deserted  not  his  friend  in  the  present  calamity. 
He  offered  to  manage  his  escape  by  changing  clothes  with 
him,  and  remaining  at  all  hazards  in  his  place.  Russel 
refused  to  save  his  own  life,  by  an  expedient  which  might 

, expose  hjs  friend  to  so  many  hardships.  When  the  duke 
pf  Monmquth  by  message  offered  to  surrender  himself,  if 
Russel  thought  that  this  measure  would  anywise  contribute 
to  his  safety  j  "  It  will  be  no  advantage  tp  me,"  he  said, 
"  to  have  my  friends  die  with  me."  Some  of  his  expres- 
sions^ discover,  nof  only  composure,  but  good  humour  in 
this  melancholy  extremity.  The  day  before  his  execution 
he  was  seized  with  a  bleeding  at  the  nose.  '^  I  shall  not 
"  now  let  blood  to  divert  this  distemper,"  said  he  to  doc- 
tor Burnet  who  attended  him ;  "  that  will  be  done  to- 
morrow." A  little  before  the  sheriffs  conducted  him  tp 
the  scaffold,  he  wound  up  his  watch,  "  Now  I  have  done," 
said  he,  "  with  time,  and  henceforth  must  think  solely 
"  4>f  eternity." 

The  scaffold  was  erected  in   Lincoln's  Inn  FJelds,   a  July  21. 
place  distant  from   the   Tower;  and   it  was  probably  inr 
tended,  by  conducting  Russel  through  so  njany  streets,  to 
show  the  mutinous  city  thei;:  beloved  leader^,  once  the  ob- 
ject of  all  their  confidence,  now  exposed  to  the  utmos|: 
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^gouTs  of  the  laWf  As  be  was  the  mdst  popular  amony 
,  his  own  party ;  so  was  he  ever  the  least  obnoxious  to  the 
opposite  faction ;  And  his  melancholy  ffite  united  every 
heart,  sensible  of  humanity,  in  a  tender  compassion  for 
bim.  Without  the  least  change  of  countenance,  he  liud 
his  head  on  the  block ;  and  at  two  strokes,  it  was  severed 
from  his  body^ 

In  the  speech,  which  he  delivered  to  the  Aherilfis,  he 
was  very  anxious  to  clear  His  memory  froin  any  imputfti^ 
tion  of  ever  intending  the  king's  death,  or  any  alteration 
in  the  government;  be  could  not  explicitly  confess  the 
projected  insurrection  without  hurting  his  friends,  who 
might  still  be  called  in  questipji  for  it;  but  h^  did  no^ 
purge  himself  of  that  design,  which,  in  the  preseiit  condfr? 
tion  of  the  nation,  he  regarded  as  no  crime.  By  mfinf 
passages  in  his  speech  he  seems  to  the  last  to  have  laii^ 
under  the  influence  of  party  ?ieal ;  a  passion  which,  being 
nourished  by  a  social  temper,  and  clothing  itself  under  die 
appearance  of  principle,  }t  is  almost  impossible  for  a  vir- 
tuous man,  iv|io  has  acted  in  public  life,  ever  thoroughly 
to  eradicate.  He  professed  his  entire  belief  in  the  popish 
plot :  And  he  said,  that,  though  he  had  often  heard  die 
seizure  of  the  gpards  mentioned,  he  had  ever  disapproved 
pf  thtit  attempt*  To  which  he  a^ed,  that  the  massacre- 
ingof  so  many  innocent  men  in  cool  blood  was- so  like  a 
popish  practice,  that  hp  could  not  but  abhor  it*  Upon  the 
whole,  the  integrity  and  virtuous  intentions,  rather  than 
the  capacity,  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman,  seem  to  hare 
been  the  shining  parts  of  bis  character^ 
Trial  of  Alcernok  SipNET  was  next  brought  to  his  trial.  Thi§ 

^^neT°'*  gallant  person,  son  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  had  entered 
deeply  ^ntq  the  war  against  the  late  k  ing ;  and  though  nowise 
tainted  with  enthusiasm,  he  had  so  far  shared  in  all  the 
counsels  of  the  independent  republican  party,  as  to  have 
been  named  on  the  high  court  of  justice,  which  tried  and 
condemned  that  monarch :  Hp  thought  not  proper,  how- 
ever, to  take  his  seat  among  the  judges.  Jlc  ever  oppo- 
sed Cromwel's  usurpation  with  zeal  and  courage  |  an4 
after  making  all  efforts  against  the  restoration,  he  resolved 
to  take  no  benefit  of  the  general  indemnity,  but  chose  vo- 
luntary banishment,  rather  than  submit  to  a  jsovernmcn^ 
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wA  famSf  which  he  i^horred.     As  long  as  the  republic    CHAP, 
can   party  had    any   existence,   he  was  active  in  every  ^J^J^ 
scheme,  however  unpromising,  which  tended  to  promote      1533 
ti^eir  cause :  But  at  length,  in  1677^  finding  it  necessary 
fiir  his  private  affiurs  to  rieturn  to  England,  he  had  applied 
Ibr  the  king's  pardon,  and  had  obtained  it.     When  'the 
factions,  arising  from  the  popish  plot,  began  to  run  high, 
Sidney,  full  of  those  ideas  of  liberty,  which  he  had  im- 
IMbed  from  the  great  examples  of  antiquity,  joined  the  po- 
pular party ;  and  was  even  willing  to  seek  a  second  time, 
through   all   the  horrors   of  civil  war,   for  his  adored 
frepublic* 

From  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  character  and  con- 
(^ct  of  this  singular  personage,  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
how  obnoxious  he  was  become  to  the  court  and  ministry : 
What  alone  renders  them  blamable  was  the  illegal  me- 
linod  which  they  took  for  effecting  their  purpose  agskinst 
him*     On  Sidney's  trial  they  produced  a  great  number  of 
witnesses,  who  proved  the  reality  of  a  plot  in  general ;  and 
when  the  priscmer  exclaimed,  that  all  these  evidences  said 
fiotlung  of  him,   he  was  answered,  that  this  method  of 
proceeding,  however  irregular,  had  been  practised  in  the 
prosecutions  of  the  popish  conspirators;  a  topic  more  lit 
to  condemn  one  party  than  to  justify  the  other.  The  only 
witness  who  deposed  against  Sidney,  was  lord  Howard ; 
but  as  the  law  required  two  witnesses,  a  strange  expedieint 
was  fallen  on  to  supply  this  deficiency.     In  ransacking  the 
prisoner's  closets,  some  discourses  on  government  were 
found ;  in  which  he  had  maintained  principles,  favourable 
indeed  to  libert)",  but  such  as  the  best  and  most  dutiful 
subjects  in  ^  ages  have  been    known  to   embrace ;  the 
original  contract,  the  source  of  power  from  a  consent  of 
the  people,  the  lawfulness  of  resisting  t)rrants,  the  prefer- 
*cnce  of  liberty  to  the  government  of    a   single  person* 
These  papers  were  asserted  to  be  equivalent  to  a  second 
witness,   and    even   to  many  witnesses.      The   prisoner 
replied,  that  there  was  no  other  reason  for  ascribing  these 
papers  to  him  as  the  author,  besides  a  similitude  of  hand ; 
a  proof  which  was  never  admitted  in  criminal  prosecu- 
tions :  That  allowing  him  to  be  the  author,  he  had  com- 
posed them  solely  for  his  private  amusement,  and  had 
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CHAP,    never  published  them  to  t^  world,  or  ev^  communiqi^ 
LXIX.   ^g^  them  to  any  single  person:    That,  when  examined. 


His  execa< 
tion 


1683.  ^^y  appeared,  by  the  colour, of  the  ink,  to  have  beenwri^ 
ten  many  years  before,  and  were  in  vain  prod!uced  as  evi- 
dence of  a  present  conspiracy  against  the  government :  Aii4 
that  where  the  law  positively  requires  two  witness^,  one 
witness,  attended  with  the  most  convincing  circumstances, 
could  never  suffice ;  much  less,  when  supported  by  a  cir- 
cumstance so  weak  and  precarious*  All  these  arguments 
though  urged  by  the  prisoner  with  great  courage  and 
pregnancy  of  reason,  had  no  influence*  The  violent  and 
inhuman  Jefferies  was  now  chief  justice;  apd  by  his 
direption  a  partial  jury  was  easily  prevailed  on  to  give 
verdict  against  Sidney.  His  execution  followed  a  few 
Deo.  tr.  days  after :  He  complained,  and  with  reason,  of  the  ini- 
quity of  the  sentence ;  but  he  had  too  much  greatness  of 
mind  to  deny  those  conspiracies  with  Monmouth  and 
Russel,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged*  He  rather  glori- 
ed, that  he  now  suffered  for  that  good  old  cause^  in  which, 
from  his  earliest  youth,  he  said,  he  had  enlisted  himself* 

The  execution  of  Sidney  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  blemishes  of  the  present  reign*  The  evidence 
against  him,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  legal ;  a|id  the 
jury,  who  condemned  him,  were  for  that  reason,  very 
blamable.  But  that  after  sentence  passed  by  a  court  of 
judicature,  the  king  should  interpose  and  pardon  a  man, 
who,  though  otherwise  possessed  of  merit,  was  undoubt- 
edly guilty,  who  had  ever  been  a  most  inflexible  and  moat 
inveterate  enemy  to  the  royal  family,  and  who  lately  had 
even  abused  the  king's  clemency,  might  be  an  act  of  heroic 
generosity,  but  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  and 
indispensable  duty. 

Howard  was  also  the  sole  evidence  against  Hamb- 
den;  and  his  testimony  was  not  supported  by  any  material 
circumstance.  The  crown  lawyers  therefore  found  it  in 
vain  to  try  the  prisoner  for  treason :  They  laid  the  indict- 
ment only  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  obtained  sentence 
against  him.  The  fine  imposed  was  exorbitant;  no  less 
than  forty  thousand  pounds. 

Holloway,  a  merchant  ^of  Bristol,  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators, had  fled  to  the  West  Indies,  and  was  now  brought 
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over«  He  had  been  outlawed ;  but  the  year  ailoMred  him  chap, 
6^  surrendering  himself  was  not  expired.  A  trial  wiis  J[j^J^ 
therefore  offered  him :  But  as  he  had  at  first  confessed 
Ills  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  an  insurrection,  and 
even  allowed  that  he  had  heard  some  discourse  of  an  as- 
sa^ination,  though  he  had  not  approvted  of  it,  he  thought 
if^ihore  expedient  to  throw  himself  on  the  king's  mercy. 
He  was  executed,  persisting  in  the  same  confession* 

-  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  who  had  been  seized  in 
Holland,  and  sent  over  by  Chidley,  the  king's  minister^ 
was  precisely  in  the  same  situation  with  HoUoway :  But 
the  ^ame  favour,  or  rather  justice,  was  refused  him.  The 
lawyers  pretended,  that,  unless  he  had  voluntarily  surren^ 
dered  himself  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  assigned, 
he  could  not  claim  the  privilege  of  a  trial ;  not  considering 
that  the  seizure  of  his  person  ought  in  equity  to  be  sup- 
posed the.  accident  which  prevented  him.  The  king  bore 
a  ^eat  enmity  against  this  gentleman,  by  whom  he  be- 
lieved  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  have  been  seduced  from 
his  duty :  He  also  asserted  that  Armstrong  had  once  pro- 
mised Cromwel  to  assassinate  him;  though  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  prisoner  justified  himself  from  this 
imputation  by  very  strong  arguments.  These  were  the 
reasons  of  that  injustice  which  was  now  done  him.  It 
was  apprehended  that  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt  could 
not  be  produced;  and  that^even  the  partial  juries,  which 
were  now  returned,  and  which  allowed  themselves  to  be 
entirely  directed  by  Jefferies  and  other  violent  judges, 
would  not  give  sentence  agsdnst  him. 

^  On  the  day  that  Russel  was  tried,  Essex,  a  man  emi- 
nent both  for  virtues  and  abilities,  was  found  in  the  Tower 
with  his  throat  cut.  The  coroner's  inquest  brought 
in  their  verdict,  self  murder :  Yet  because  two  children  ten 
years  old  (one  of  whom  too  de^parted  from  his  evidence) 
had  affirmed  that  they  heard  a  great  noise  from  his  window, 
and  that  they  saw  a  hand  throw  out  a  bloody  razor ;  these 
circumstances  were  laid  hold  of,  and  the  murder  was  as- 
cribed to  the  king  and  the  duke,  who  happened  that  morn- 
ing to  p^  a  visit  to  the  Tower.  Essex  was  subject  to  fits 
of  deep  melai^tholy,  and  had  been  seized  with  one  imme- 
diately upon  bis  commitment:   He  was  accustomed  to 
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CHAP,  muntsm  the  lawfulness  of  suicide :  And  his  countesg, 
~~  ^  upon  a  strict  inquiry,  which  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
1683.  ^^*  Burnet^  found  no  reason  to  confirm  the  suspicion :  Yet 
could  not  all  these  circumstances,  joined  to  many  jothers« 
^entirely  remove  the  imputation^  It  is  no  wonder,  that 
faction  is  so  productive  of  vices  of  all  kinds :  For,  besUes 
that  it  inflames  all  the  passions,  it  tends  much  to  remove 
those  great  restraints,  honour  and  shame ;  when  men  find^ 
that  no  iniquity  can  lose  them  the  applause  of  dieir  own 
party,  and  no  innocence  secure  them  against  the  calunt* 
nies  of  the  opposite* 

But  though  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Essex 
had  been  murdered  by  any  orders  from  court,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  an  unjustifiable  use  in  Russel's  trial 
was  m^de  of  that  incident.  The  king's  counsel  mention- 
ed it  in  their  pleadings  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  conspira- 
cy ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  had  great  weight  with  the  jury. 
It  was  insisted  on  in  Sidney's  trial  for  the  same  purpose^ 
State  ef^  Soke  memorable  causes,  tried  about  this  time,  though 
they  have  no  relation  to  the  Ryehouse  conspiracy,  show^ 
the  temper  of  the  bench  and  of  the  juries.  Oates  was 
convicted  of  having  called  the  duke  a  popish  traitor ;  waa 
condemned  \n  damages  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  and  was  adjudged  to  remain  in  prison 
till  he  should  make  payment.  A  like  sentence  was  passed 
upon  Dutton  Colt  for  a  like  offence.  Sir  Samuel  Bar* 
nardiston  was  fined  ten  thousand  pounds ;  because  in  some 
private  letters,  which  had  been  intercepted,  he  had  reflected 
on  the  government.  Thb  gentleman  was  obnoxious,  be^ 
cause  he  had  been  foreman  of  that  jury  which  rejected 
the  bill  against  Shaftesbury.  A  pretence  was  therefore 
fallen  upon  for  punishing  him ;  though  such  a  precedent 
may  justly  be  deemed  a  very  unusual  act  of  severitj',  and 
sufficient  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  private  friendship 
and  correspondence. 

There  is  another  remarkable  trial,  which  shows  the 
disposition  of  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  which,  though 
it  passed  in  the  ensuing  year,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
relate  in  this  place.  One  Rosewel,  a  presbj^^erian  preach- 
er, was  accused  by  three  women  of  having  spoken  trea- 
sonable words  in  a  sermon.     They  swore  to  two  or  three 
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periods,  tuid  agretd  so  exactly  togedier,  that  there  was   ckAP. 
not  the  smallest  variation  in  their  depositions.     Rosewel  ^^J^^J^ 
on  the  other  hand  niade  a  very  good  defence.    He  proved^     i^j^^ 
that  the  witnesses  ^ere  lewd  and  infamous  persons.     He 
proved  that,  even  during  Cromwel's  usurpations,  l^e  had 
always  been  a  royalist ;  that  he  prayed  constandy  for  the 
king  in  his  family;  and  that  in  his  sermons  he  often  incul- 
cated the  obligations  of  loyalty.     And  as  to  the  sermon 
Qtf  which  he  was  accused,  several  witnesses,  who  heard  it, 
and  some  who  wrote  it  in  shorthand,  deposed  that  he  had 
used  no  such  expressions  as  those  which  were  imputed  to 
him.     He  offered  his  own  notes  as  a  farther  proof.     The 
women  could  not  show,  by  any  circumstance  or  witness, 
that  they  were  at  his  meeting.     And  the  expressions,  to 
which  they  deposed,  were  so  gross,  that  no  man  in  his 
senses  could  be  supposed  to  employ  them  before  a  mixed 
audience.     It  was  also  urged,  that  it  appeared  next  to 
impossible  for  three  women  to  remember  so  long  a  period 
upon  one  single  hearing,  and  to  remember  it  so  exactly^ 
as  to  agree  to  a  tittle  in  their  depositions  with  regard  to 
it.     The   prisoner  offered  to  put  the  whole  upon  this 
issiie  :  He  would  pronounce,  with  his  usual  tone  of  voice, 
a  period  as  long  as  that  to  which  they  had  sworn ;  and 
then  let  them  try  to  repeat  it,  if  they  could.     What  was 
more  unaccountable,  they  had  forgotten  even  the  text  of 
his  sermon ;  nor  did  they  remember  any  single  passage,         *  . 
but  the  words  to  which  they  gave  evidence.     After  so 
strong  a  defence,  the  solicitor  general  thought  not  proper 
to  make  any  reply :  Even  Jefferies  went  no  farther  than 
some  general  declamations  against  conventicles  and  pres- 
bjrterians :  Yet  so  violent  were  party  prejudices,  that  the, 
jury  gave  a  verdict  against  the  prisoner ;  which  however 
appeared  so  palpably  unjust,  that  it  was  not  carried  into 
execution.  ,  ,  » 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  had  absconded  on  the  first 
discovery  of  the  conspiracy;  and  the  court  could  get  no. 
intelligence  of  him.     At  length  Halifax,  who  began  to  . 
apprehend  the  too  great  prevalence  of  the  royal  party,  and  ^ 
who  thought  that  Monmouth's  interest  would  prove  the 
best  counterpoise  to  the  duke's,  discovered  his  retreat,, 
tmd  prevailed  on  him  to  write  two  letters  to  the  king,  fuH 
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vHW,  of  the  tenderest  and  most  submissive  expressions*  The 
'"^^'^  lung's  fondness  was  revived ;  and  he  permitted  Monmouth 
to  come  to  court*  He  even  endeavoured  to  mediate  v^ 
reconciliation  between  his  son  and  his  brother  $  and  hav- 
ing promised  Monmouth,  that  hb  tesdniony  should  never 
be  employed  against  any  of  his  friends,  he  engaged  him 
to  give  a  full  account  of  the  plot*  But,  in  order  to  put 
the  country  party  to  silence,  he  called  next  day  an  extra- 
ordinary council,  and  informed  them,  that  Monmouth  had 
showed  great  peniteaee  for  the  share  which  he  had  had  in 
the  late  conspiracy,  and  had  expressed  his  4*esolution8 
never  more  to  engage  in  such  criminal  enterprises*  He 
went  so  far  as  to  give  orders,  that  a  paragraph  to  the  like 
purpose  should  be  inserted  in  the  Gazette*  MonmouA 
kept  silence  till  he  had  obtained  his  pardon  in  form :  But 
finding  that,  by  taking  this  step,  he  was  .entirely  disgraced 
with  his  party,  and  that  even  though  he  should  not  be 
produced  in  court  as  an  evidence,  his  testimony,  being  so 
Ipublicly  known,  might  have  weight  with  juries  on  any 
future  trial,  he  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  retrieve  his 
honour*  His  emissaries,  therefore,  received  orders  to 
deny  that  he  had  ever  made  any  such  confession,  as  that 
which  was  imputed  to  him  ;  and  the  party  exclaimed,  that 
the  whole  was  an  imposture  of  the  court.  The  king,  pro- 
voked at  this  conduct,  banished  Monmouth  his  presence, 
and  afterwards  ordered  him  to  depart  the  kingdom* 

The  court  was  aware,  that  the  malcontents  in  England 
had  held  a  correspondence  with  those  of  Scotland ;  and 
that  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  a  man  of  merit  and  learning, 
with  two  gendemen  of  the  name  of  Campbel,  had  come  to 
London,  under  pretence  of  negotiating  the  setdement  of 
the  Scottish  presbyterians  in  Carolina,/but  really  with  a 
view  of  concerting  measures  with  the  English  conspirators* 
Baillie  was  sent  prisoner  to  Edinburgh ;  but  as  no  evi- 
dence appeared  against  him,  the  council  required  him  to 
swear,  that  he  would  answer  all  questions  which  should 
be  propounded  to  him*  He  refused  to  submit  to  so  ini- 
quitous a  condition ;  and  a  fine  of  six  thousand  pounds 
was  imposed  upon  him.  At  length,  two  persons^  Spence 
and  Carstares  being  put  to  the  torture,  gave  evidence 
which  involved  the  earl  of  Tarras  and  some  others,  who^ 
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in   order  to   save  themselves,  were  reduced  to  accuse   chap. 
BaiUie.     He  was  brought  to  trial ;  and  beifag  in  so  Ian-  ^^|J^^! 
guishing  a  condition  from  the  treatment  which  he  had      ^^^ 
met  with  in  prison,  that  it  wa^  £eared  he  would  not  survive 
that  night,  he  was  ordered  to  be  executed  the  very  after- 
noon on  which  he  received  sentence. 

The  severities  exercised  during  this  part  of  the  present 
reign,  were  much  contrary  to  the  usual  tenor  of  the  king's 
conduct;  and  though  those  who  studied  his  character  more 
narrowly,  H^ve  pronounced,  that  towards  great  oifences  he 
was  rigid  sgid  inexorable,  the  nation  were  more  inclined  to 
ascribe  every  unjust  or  h^d  measure  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  duke,  into  whose  hands  the  king  had,  from  indolence, 
not  from  any  c^inion  of  his  brother's  superior  capacity, 
resigned  the  reins  o£  governi^ent.  The  crown  indeed 
gained  great  advantage  from  the  detection  of  the  conspi* 
racy,  and  lost  none  by  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  conspi-^ 
ratora :  The  horror  entertained  against  the  assassination, 
plot,  which  was  generally  confounded  with  the  project  for 
an  insurrection,  rendered  the  whole  party  unpopular,  and 
reconciled  the  nation  to  the  measures  of  the  court.  The 
most  loyal  addresses  came  from  all  parts ;  and  the  doc- 
trine of  submission  to  the  civil  magisti'ate,  and  even  of  an 
unlimited  passive  obedience,  became  the  reigning  principle 
of  the  times.  The  university  of  Oxford  passed  a  solemn 
decree,  condemning^ome  doctrines  which  they  termed  re-  -  * 
publican,  but  which  Indeed  are,  most  of  them,  the  only 
tenets  on.  which  liberty  and  a  limited  constitution  can  be 
founded.  The  faction  of  the  exclusionists,  lately  so  nu- 
merous, powerful,  and  2:ealous,  were  at  the  king's  feet ; 
and  were  as  much  fallen  in  their  spirit  as  in  their  credit 
with  the  nation.  Nodiing  that  had  the  least  appearance 
of  opposition  to  the  court,  could  be  hearkened  to  by  the 
public.^ 

The  king  endeavoured  to  increase  his- present  popu-      i^**- 
larity  by  every  art ;  and  knowing,  that  the  suspicion  of 
jioperywas  of  ajl  others  the  most  dangerous,  he  judged  it 

I      s  In  the  mQnth  of  November  this  year  died  prince  Rupert,  in  the  sjxty -third  • 

year  of  his  age.    He  had  Idt  his  own  country  so  early,  that  he  had  become  an  ^ 
entire  EngUshman,  and  was  eveti  suspected,  in  his  latter  days,  of  a  bias  to  the 
country  party.     He  was  for  that  reason  much  neglected  at  court.     The  duke 
fifXiauderdale  died  also  this  year. 
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CHAP,  proper  to  marry  his  niece  the  lady  Anne,  to  prince  George, 
^^J^^J^*  brother  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  All  the  credit,  however, 
i«i4.  ^^^  piersuasion  of  Halifax,  could  not  engage  him  to  call  a 
parliament,  or  trust  the  nation  with  the  election  of  a  new 
representative.  Though  his  revenues  were  extremely  bur- 
dened, he  rather  chose  to  struggle  with  the  present 
difHculties,  than  try  an  experiment  which,  by  raising  afresh 
so  many  malignant  humours,  might  prove  dangerous  to' 
his  repose.  The  duke  likewise  zealously  opposed  this 
|)roposal,  and  even  engaged  the  king  in  measures  which 
could  have  no  tendency,  but  to  render  any  accommodation 
with  a  parliament  altogether  impracticable.  Williams, 
who  had  been  speaker  during  the  two  last  parliaments, 
was  prosecuted  for  warraots,  issued  by  him,  in  obedience 
to  orders  of  the  house :  A  breach  of  privilege,  which  it 
seemed  not  likely  any  future  house  of  commons  would 
leave  unquestioned.  Danby  and  the  popish  lords,  who 
had  so  long  been  confined  in  the  Tower,  and  who  saw  no 
prospect  of  a  trial  in  parliament,  applied  by  petition,  and 
were  admitted  to  bail :  A  measure  just  in  itself,  but  deem- 
ed a  great  encroachment  on  the  privileges  of  that  assem- 
bly. The  duke,  contrary  to  law,  was  restored  to  the 
office  of  high  admiral,  without  taking  the  test. 

Had  the  least  grain  of  jealousy  or  emulation  been 
mixed  in  the  king's  character ;  had  he  been  actuated  by 
that  concern  for  his  people's  or  even  for  his  own  honour, 
which  his  high  station  demanded,  he  would  have  hazarded 
many  domestic  inconveniences  rather  than  allow  France 
to  domineer  in  so  haughty  a  manner  as  that  which  at  pre* 
State  of  sent  she  assumed  in  every  negotiation*  The  peace  of 
^fOwT  Nimeguen,  imposed  by  the  Dutch  on  their  unwilling 
allies,  had  disjointed  the  whole  confederacy;  and  all 
the  powers  engaged  in  it  had  disbanded  their  super* 
numerary  troops,  which  they  found  it  difficult  to  sub- 
sist. Lewis  alone  still  maintained  a  powerful  army, 
and  by  his  preparations  rendered  himself  every  day  more 
formidable.  He  now  acted  as  if  he  were  the  sole  sove- 
reign in  Europe,  and  as  if  all  other  princes  were  soon  to 
become  his  vassals.  Courts  or  cluitnbers  were  erected  in 
Metz  and  Brisac,  for  reuniting  such  territories  as  had  ever 
been  members  of  ^»y  part  of  his  new  conquests.     They. 
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fliftde  ioqniiy  into  titles  buried  in  the  most  remote  anti-    CHAK 
quity.      They  cited  the  neighbouring  princes  to  appear  ^^~?' 
before  them,  and  issued  decrees,. expelling  them  the  con*      ^^^ 
tested  territories.     The  important  town  of  Strasbourg,  an 
ancient  and  a  free  state,  was  seized  by  Lewis  :  Alost  was 
demanded  of  the  Spaniards,  on  a  frivolous,  and  even  ridi- 
eulous,  pretence ;  and  upon  their  refusal  to  yield  it,  Lux- 
ea^ourg  was  blockaded^  and  soon  after  taken.^     Genoa 
had  been  bombarded,  because  the  Genoese  had  stipulated   * 
lo  build  some  galleys  for  the  Spaniards ;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  more  severe  treatment,  that  republic  was  obliged  to 
•yield  to  the  most  mortifying  conditions.    The  empire  was 
insulted  in  its  head  and  principal  members ;  and  used  no 
odier  expedient  for  redress,  than  impotent  complaints  smd 
remonstntnces.  / 

.  Spain  was  so  enraged  at  the  insolent  treatment  which 
the  ipet  with,  that,  without  considering  her  present  weak 
condition,  she  declared  war  against  her  haughty  enemy ; 
She  hoped  that  the  other  powers^  of  Europe,  sensible  of 
Ae  comntion  danger,  would  iy  to  her  assistance.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  whose  ruling  passions  were  love  of  war 
and  animosity  against  Frimce,  seconded  every  where  the 
applications  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  year  1681,  he  made 
a  journey  to  England,  in  order  to  engage  the  king  into 
eloser  measures  with  the  confederates.  He  also  proposed 
to  the  States  to  ihake  an  augmentation  of  their  forces ; 
but  several  of  the  provinces,  and  •even  the  town  of  Am- 
sterdam, had  been  gained  by  the  French,  and  the  proposal 
was  rejected.  The  prince's  enemies  derived  the  most 
plausible  reasons  of  their  opposition  from  the  situation  of 
England,  and  the  known  and  avowed  attachments  of  the 
English  monarch. 

No  sooner  bad  Charles  dismissed  his  parliament,  and 
embraced  the  resolution  of  governing  by  {Prerogative 
alone,  than  he  dropped  his  new  alliance  ^ith  Spain,  and 
returned  to  his  former  dangerous  connexions  with  Lewis. 
This  prince  had  even  oflPered  to  make  him  arbiter  of  his 
diflFerences  with  Spain ;  and  the  latter  power,  sensible  of 

t  It  appears  from  sir  John  Daltymple's  Appendix,  that  the  king  received 
from  France  a  million  of  livres  for  liis  eoDDivance  at  the  seizure  of  Luxem"'' 
V>^>  he^es  his  ordiiuiry  pension. 
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CHAP.  Charles's  partiality,  had  refused  to  submit  to  such  a  dis^ 
y^^y,.^^. advantageous  proposal/  Whether  ahy  money  was  now 
igg^  remitted  to  England,  we  -do  not  certainly  know ;  But  we 
may  fairly  presume,  that  the  king's  necessities  were  in 
some  degree  relieved  by  France.^  And  though  Charles 
had  reason  to  apprehend  the  utmost  danger  from  the  great 
and  still  increasing  naval  power  of  that  kingdom,  joined 
to  the  weak  condition  of  tlie  English  fleet,  no  considera- 
tion was  able  to  rouse  him  from  his  present  lethargy. 

It  is  here  we,  are  to  fix  the  point  of  the  highest  ex- 
altation, which  the  power  of  Lewis  or  that  of  any  Euro* 
|)ean  prince,  since  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  had  ever 
attained.  The  monarch,  most  capable  of  opposing  his 
progress,  was  entirely  engaged  in  his  interests ;  and  the 
Turks,  invited  by  the  malcontents  of  Hungary,  were  pre- 
paring to  invade  the  emperor,  and  to  disable  that  prince 
from  making  head  against  the  progress  of  the  French 
power.  Lewis  may  even  be  accused  of  oversight,  in  not 
making  sufficient  advantage  of  such  favourable  opportunist 
ties,  which  he  was  never  afterwards  able  to  recall. .  But 
that  monarch,  though  more  governed  by  motives  of  am- 
bition than  those  of  justice  or  moderation,  was  still  more 
actuated  by  the  suggestions  of  vanity.  He  contented 
'  himself   with    insulting    and    domineering   over    all  the 

princes  and  free  states  of  Europe ;  and  he  thereby  pro- 
voked their  resentment  without  subduing  their  power. 
While  every  one,  who.  approached  his  person,  and  be- 
haved with  submission  to  his  authority,  was  treated  with 
the  highest  politeness ;  all  the  neighbouring  potentates 
had  successively  felt  the  effects  of  his  haughty  imperious/ 

u  The  following  passage  is  an  extract  from  M.  Barillon's  letters  kept  in  the 
Depot  dee  ^Jairea  etrangerea  at  Versailles.  It  was  lately  communicated  to  the 
author  while  in  France.  "  Convention  verbale  arret^e  le  I  Avril  1681,  Charles 
II.  s'en^ge  k  ne  rien  omettre  pour  pouvoir  faire  connoitre  k  sa  majesty  qu'elle 
avoit  intison  de  prendre  conliance  en  lui ;  a  se  degager  peu  k  peu  de  I'aUianee 
avec  I'Espagnc,  et  k  se  mettre  en  etat  de  ne  point  etre  contraint  par  son  parle- 
mcnt  dc  i'Axva  quelque  chosb  d'oppos^  aux  nouveaux  engagemens  ^u'il  prencnt. 
Kn  consequence,  le  roi  proraet  un  subside  de  deux  millions,  la  premiere  des  trois 
auiK'^cs  de  cet  engagement  et  500,00U  <^cu8  les  deux  autres,  se  contentant  de  la 
paiolc*  de  sa  majeste  Britannique,  d'agir  k  I'cgard  de  sa  majeSte.  conf<n*mement 
aux  oblii^otions  qu'il  lui  avoit.  Le  Sr.  Hyde  demanda  que  le  roi  s'engage  k  ne 
point  atiaquer  les  pays  has  &  meme  Strasbourg,  temoignant  que  leroi  son  /naitre  • 
ne  pourrit  s'empecher  de  secourir  les  pays  ba§,  quand  meme  son  parlement  ne 
fteroit  point  assemble.  M.  Barillon  lui  repondit  en  termcs  generaux  par  ordre- 
du  i-oi,  que  sa  majeste  n'avoit  point  intention  de  rompre  la  paix,  &  qu'il  n'ene 
gagreroit  pas  sa  majeste  Britannique  eii  ckoses  contraires  k  Sfs  veritable* 
iut6ret«." 
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disposition.     And   by  indulging  his   poets,  orators,  and   CHAP, 
courtiers,  in  their  flatteries,  and  in  their  prognostications  ^^-v-w 
of  universal  empire,  he  conveyed  faster,  than  by  the  pros-      ^gg^ 
pect   of   his  power   alone,   the   apprehension   of  general 
conquest  and  subjection*     - 

The  French  greatness  never,  during  his  whole  reign,  i685. 
inspired  Charles  with  any  apprehensions ;  and  Clifford,  it 
is  said,  one  of  his  most  favoured  ministers,  went  so  far 
as  to  affirm,  that  it  were  better  for  the  king  to  be  viceroy, 
under  a  great  and  generous  monarch,  than  a  slave  to  five 
hundred  of  his  own  insolent  subjects.  The  ambition, 
therefore,  and  uncontrolled  power  of  Lewis  were  no  di-  , 
minution  of  Charles's  happiness;  and  in  other  respects 
his  condition  seemed  at  present  more  eligible  than  it  had 
ever  been  since  his  restoration.  A  mighty  faction,  which 
had  shaken  his  throne,  and  menaced  his  family,  was  to- 
tally subdued ;  and  by  their  precipitate  indiscretion  had 
exposed  themselves  both  to  the  rigour  of  the  laws  and  to 
public  hatred.  He  had  recovered  his  former  popularity 
in  the  nation ;  and  what  probably  pleased  him  more  than 
having  a  compliant  parliament,  h&  wa&  enabled  to  govern 
altogether  without  one.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  king, 
amidst  all  these  promising  circumstances^  was  not  happy 
or  satisfied.  Whether  he  found  himself  exposed  to  diffi- 
culties for  want  of  money,  or  dreaded  a  recoil  of  the  po- 
pular .  humour  from  the  present  arbitrary  measures,  is 
uncertain.  Perhaps  the  violent,  imprudent  temper  of  the  , 
duke,  by  pushing  Charles  upon  dangerous  attempts,  gave 
him  apprehension  and  uneasiness.  He  was  overheard 
one  day  to  say,  in  opposing  some  of  the  duke's  hasty 
counsels,  "  Brother,  I  am  too  old  to  go  again  to  my  tra- 
''  vels ;  You  may,  if  you  choose  it."  Whatever  was  the 
cause  of  the  king's  dissatisfaction,  it  seems  probable,  that 
he  was  meditating  some  change  of  measures,  and  had 
formed  a^neW  pla^  of  administration.  He  was  determined, 
it  is  thought,  to  send  the  duke  to  Scotland,  to  recall  Mon- 
mouth, to  summon  a  parliament,  to  dismiss  all  his  unpo- 
pular ministers,  and  to  throw  himself  entirely  on  the  good 
will  and  affections  of  his  subjects.''     Amidst  these  truly 

X  Kinr  James's  Memoirs  confirm  this  rumpw,  as  also  jyAraux's  Negotiv 
tioos,  14.  Dec  1684. 
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CHAP,    wise  and  virtuous  designs,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
^^..^^^  fit,  which  resembled  an  apoplexy ,'  and  though  he  was  re- 
1685.      covered  from  it  by  bleeding,  he  languished  only  for  a  few 
King's       days,  and  then  expired,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age^ 
and  death,  and  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign.     He  was  so  happy  in  a  good 
6th  Feb.     constitution  of  body,  and  had  ever  been  so  remarkably 
careful  of  his  health,  that  bis  death  struck  as  great  a  sur- 
prise into  his  subjects,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  flower  of, 
his  youth.     And  their  great  concern  for  him,  owing  to 
their  affection  for  his  person,  as  well  as  their  dread  of  his 
successor,  very  naturally,  when  joined  to  the  critical  time 
of  his  death,  begat  the  suspicion  of  poison.     All  circum- 
stances however  considered,  this  suspicion  must  be  allow- 
ed  to  vanish;  like   many  others,  6f  which  all  historks 
are  full. 

During  the  few  days  of  the  king's  illness,  clerg^^men 
of  the  church  of  England  attended  him ;  but  he  discover- 
ed a  total  indifference  towards  their  devotions  and  exhor- 
tations. Catholic  priests  were  brought,  and  he  received 
the  sacrament  from  them,  accompanied  with  the  other 
rites  of  the  Romish  church.  Two  papers  were  found  in 
\  his  cabinet,  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  containing  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  that  communion.  The  duke  had  the 
imprudence  immediately  to  publish  these  papers,  and 
thereby  both  confirmed"  all  the  reproaches  of  those  who 
had  been  the  greatest  enemies  to  his  brother's  measures^ 
and  afforded  to  the  world  a  specimen  of  his  own  bigotry, 
dnd  cha-  If  we  survey  the  character  of  Charles  II.  in  the  dif- 

ferent lights  which  it  will  admit  of,  it  will  appear  various^ 
and  give  rise  to  different  and  even  Opposite  sentiments. 
When  considered  as  a  companion,  he  appears  as  the  piost 
amiable  and  engaging  of  men ;  and  indeed,  in  this  view, 
his  deportment  must  be  allowed  altogether  unexceptiona- 
ble; His  love  of  raillery  was  so  tempered  with  good 
breeding,  that  it  was  never  offensive :  His  propensity  to 
satire  was  so  checked  with  discretion,  that  his  friends  nev- 
er dreaded  their  becoming  the  object  of  it :  His  wit,  to 
use  the  expre^ion  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  and^who 
was  himself  a  good  judge,*  could  not  be  said  so  muchto 
be  very  refined  or  elevated,  qualities  apt  to  beget  jealousy 
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and  apprehension  in  company,  as  to  be  a  plain,  gaining,    CHAP, 
well  bred,  recommending  kind  of  wit.     And  though  per-  ^^^^^ 
haps  he  talked  more  than  strict  rules  of  behaviour  might      x^^ 
permit,  men  were  so  pleased  with  the  affable,  communica- 
tlve  deportment  of  the  monarch,  that  they  always  went 
away  contented  both  with  him  and  with  themselves.  This 
indeed  is  the  most  shining  part  of  the  king's  chars^cter ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  it :    For  he  was 
fond  of  dropping  the  formality  of  state,  and  of  relapsing 
every  moment  into  the  companion. 

In  the  duties  of  private  life,  hts  conduct,  though  not 
free  from  exception,  was,  in  the  main,  laudable.  He  was 
an  easy,  generous  lover,  a  civil,  obliging  husband,  a 
^ri€ndly  brother,  an  ittdulgent  father,  and  a  good  Matured 
master.*  The  voluntary  friendships,  however,  which  this 
prince  contracted,  nay,  even  his  sense  of  gratitude,  were 
feeble ;  and  he  never  attached  himself  to  any  of  his  minis* 
ters  or  courtiers  with  a  sincere  affection.  He  believed 
them  to  have  no  motive  in  serving  him  but  self  interest; 
and  he  was  still  ready,  in  his  turn,  to  sacrifice  them  to 
present  ease  or  convenience. 

With  a  detail  of  his  private  character  we  must  set 
bounds  to  our  panegyric  on  Charles.  The  other  parts  of 
his  conduct  may  admit  of  some  apology,  but  can  deserve 
small  applause.  He  was  indeed  so  much  fitted  for  pri- 
vate life,  preferably  to  public,  that  he  even  possessed  or* 
der,  frugality,  and  economy,  in  the  former;  was  profuse, 
thoughdess,  and  negligent  in  the  latter*  When  we  consi- 
der him  as  a  sovereign,  his  character,  though  not  altoge^ 
ther  destitute  of  virtue,  was  in  the  main  dangerous  to  his 
people,  and  diahonouraUe  to  himself.  Negligent  of  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  careless  of  its  glory,  averse  to  its 
religion,  jealous  of  its  liberty,  lavish  of  its  treasure,  sparing 
only  of  its  blood ;  he  exposed  it  by  his  measures,  though  he 
ever  appeared  but  in  sport,  to  the.  danger  of  a  furious  civil 
war,  and  even  to  the  ruin  and  ignominy  of  a  foreign  con-^ 
quest.  Yet  may  all  these  enormities,  if  fairly  and  can- 
didly examined,  be  imputed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
indolence  of  his  temper:   A  fault  which,  however  unfor? 

a  Dake  of  Bnckinghara.  : 
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CHAF.   tunate  in  a  monarch,  it  is  impossible  £;»r  us  to  regard  wttk 
great  seventy. 


ilii.  /  I*^  h^B  ^^^  remarked  of  Charles,  that  ht  uf  ver  said  a 
foolish  thing  nor  ever  did  a  wise  one :  A  censure  which^ 
though  too  far  carried,  seems  to  have  some  foundation  in 
)us  character  and  deportment.  When  the  Icing  was  in* 
formed  of  this  saying,  he  observed,  that  the  matter  was 
easily  accounted  for :  For  that  his  discourse  was  his  own, 
his  actions  were  the  ministry's. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  appetite  for  power  inl^rent  in 
kuman  nature,  and  add  to  it  the  king's  education  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  among  the  cavaliers,  a  party  which 
would  naturally  exaggerate  the  late  usurpations  of  popu* 
|ar  assemblies  upon  the  rights  of  monarchy ;  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, that  civU  liberty  should  not  find  in  him  a  very 
zealous  patron.  '  Harassfed  with  domestic  faction,  weary 
of  calumnies  and  cofnplaints,  oppressed  wftfa  debts,  straits 
cned  in  his  revenue,  he  sought,  though  with  feeble  efforts, 
for  a  form  of  government,  more  simple  in  its  structure 
and  more  fsasy  in  its  management.  But  his  attachment, 
to  France,  after  ajll  the  pains  which  we  have  taken,  by  in- 
quiry and  conjecture,  to  fathom  it,  contains  still  something, 
it  must  be  confessed,  mysterious  and  inexplicable.  The 
hopes  of  rendering  hiptiself  absolute  by  Lewis's  assistance 
feem  so  chimerical,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  retained 
with  such  obstinacy  by  a  prince  of  Charles's  penetration : 
And  as  to  pecuniary  subsidies,  he  surely  spent  much 
greater  sums  in  one  season,  during  the  second  Dutch 
war,  than  irere  remitted  him  from  France  during  Ae 
whole  course  of  his  reign,  I  am  apt  therefore  to  imagine, 
fhat  Charles  was  in  this  particular  guided  chiefly  by  incli- 
nation, and  by  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  French  na- 
tion. He  considered  that  people  as  gay,  sfurightly,  polite, 
elegant,  courteous,  devoted  to  their  prince,  and  attached 
to  the  catholic  faith ;  and  for  these  reasons  he  cordially 
)oved  them.  The  opposite  character  of  the  Dutch  bad 
rendered  them  the  objects  of  his  aversion  ;  and  even  the 
imcourdy  humours  of  the  English  made  him  very  indiffer- 
fint  towards  them.  Our  notions  of  interest  are  much  warpr 
ed  by  our  affections;  and  it  is  not  altogether  without 
(example,  t|)^t  a  man  may  be  ^ided  by  national  preju- 
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£ces,  who  has  ever  been  little  biassed  by  pfivate  and    C^ft^* 
personal  friendship.  wr^^ 

The  character  of  this  prince  has  been  ek^rately  i^^ 
drawn  by  two  great  masters^  perfectly  well  acqiMunted  wiUi 
him,  the  duke  of  Bucking^iam  and  the  marquis  of  Halifax  | 
not  to  mention  several  elegant  strokes  given  by  sir  William 
Temple.  Dr.  Welwood  likewise  and  bishop  Burnet  have 
employed  their  pencil  on  the  same  subject :  But  the  for^ 
mer  is  somewhat  partisd  in  his  favour ;  as  the  latter  is  1^ 
far  too  harsh  and  malignant.  Instead  of  finding  an  exact 
parallel  between  Charles  II.  and  the  emperor  Tiberius^  as 
asserted  by  that  prelate,  it  would  be  more  just  to  remark 
a  foil  contrast  «id  oppositioa*  The  emperor  seelns  as 
smch  to  hsEvt  siupassedthe  kfaig  in  abilities^  as  he  falls  ,^ 
Atyrt  of  him  in  vlttuesi  Provklent,  wise^  active^  jedbus^ 
malignant,  dark^  sullen,  unsociable,  reserved,  cruel,  unre^ 
lilting,  Unforgilring;  these  a^e  the  lights  under  iriiichthe 
Bonoan  t3rrant  Im  been  transmitted  to  us.  And  the  onljr 
eircumstance  in  which  it  can  justly  be  pretended  he  wm 
similar  to  Charles^  is  his  love  of  women,  a  passion  which 
is  too  general  to  form  any  striking  resemblance^  and  which 
diat  detestable  and  detested  monster  shared  also  with 
wmatural  appetites* 
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King^t  jirat  truMoctiom-^A  parHament-^Argwnents  for 
and  ag€mist  a  revenue  for  Itfe^^Oates  convicted  of  per^ 
jury-^Monmoutk^s  invasiofh-^His  defeat'^-^nd  execution 
^^^rueltiti  of  Kirke-^-^nd  of  Jefferies-^tate  of  of  airs 
.  in  Scotland"^ Argyle^s  invasion''-'<kfeat'-*'^nd  execution 
— il  parHament^^French  persecutions-^The  diapermng 
powet'-'^tate  of  Ireland^^Breaeh  betwixt  the  king'  and  the 
church — iCourt  of  ecclesiastical  r  commission-'^entence 
(gainst  the  buhop  of  LondoU'-^uspension  of  the  peneA 
lawS'-^tate  of  JreUmd^^Embassy  to  Romc'^Attempt 
upon  Magdalen  CollegC'-^Imprisonment^'Trial  and  ac* 
quittal  of  the  btshops-^Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

CHAF.  THE,  first  act  of  James's  reign  was  to  assemble 

the  ptivy  council;    where,  after  some  praises  bestowed 


1685.  ^^  ^^  memory  of  his  ^edecessor,  he  made  professions 
of  his  resolution  to  maintain  the  established  government, 
both  in  Church  and  State.  Though  he  had  been  reported, 
he  said,  to  have  imbibed  arbitrary  principles,  he  knew 
^t  the  laws  of  England  were  sufficient  to  make  him  as 
great  a  monarch  as  he  could  wish  ;  and  he  was  determined 
never  to  depart  from  them*  And  as  he  had  heretofore 
ventured  his  life  in  defence  of  the  nation,  he  would  still 
go  as  far  as  any  man  in  maintaining  all  its  just  rights  and 
liberties. 

This  discourse  was  received  with  great  a^ilause,  w^t 
bnly  by  the  council,  but  by  the  nation.  The  king  uni* 
versally  passed  for  a  man  of  great  sincerity  and  great 
honour;  and  as  the  current  of  favour  ran  at  that  time  for 
the  court,  men  believed  that  ,his  intentions  were  con- 
formable to  his  expressions.  "  We  have  now,"  it  was 
said,  *^  the  word  of  a  king  >  and  a  word  never  yet  broken. 
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Addresses  came  from  all  quarters,  full  of  duty,  nay  of    chap. 
the  most  servile  adulation.    ■  Every  one  hastened  to  pay  ^JlJ^ 
court  to  die  new  monarch  :^     And  James  had  reason  to      ^^^^ 
think,  that,  notwithstanding  the  violent  efforts  made  by  ' 
so  potent  a  party  for  his  exclusion,  no  throne  in  Europe 
was  better  established  than  that  of  England. 

The  king,  however,  in  the  first  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority, showed,  that  either  he  was  not  sincere  in  his 
professions  of  attachment  to  the  laws,  or  that  he  had 
entertained  so  lofty  an  ^dea  of  his  own  legal  power,  that 
even  his  utnciost  sincerity  would  tend  very  litde  to  secure  . 
the  liberties  of  the  people*  All  the  customs  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  excise  had  been  settled  by  parliament 
on  the  late  king  during  life,  and  consequently  the  grant 
was  now  expired;  nor  1^  the  successor  any  right  to 
levy  these  branches  of  revenue.  But  James  issued  a  pro* 
damation,  ordering  the  customs  and  excise  to  be  paid  as 
befor^ ;  and  this  exerdon  of  power  he  would  not  deign  to  • 
qualify  by  the  least  act  x>r  even  sq>pearance  of  condescen- 
sion. It  ^a^  proposed  to  him,  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  ill  ejETects  of  any  intermission  in  levying  these  duties, 
entries  should  be  made,  and  bonds  for  the  sums  be  taken 
from  the  merchants  and  brewers:  But  the  payment  be 
suspended  till  the  parliament  should  give  audiority  to 
receive  it.  This  precaution  was  recommended  as  an 
expression  of  deference  to  that  assembly,  or  rather  to  the 
laws :  But  for  ^t  very  reason,  probably  it  was  rejected 
by  the  king,  who  thought,  that  the  commons  would  thence 
be  invited  to  assume  more  authority,  and  would  regard 
the  whcde  revenue,  and  consequently  the  wh<de  power 
of  the  crown,  as  dependent  on  their  good  will  and 
pleasure. 

The  king  likewise  went  openly,  and  with  all  the 
ensigns  of  his  dignity,  to  mass,  an  illegal  meeting :  And  by 
this  imjurttdeace  he  displayed  at  once  his  arbitrary  dispo- 
sition^ smd  the  bigotry  of  his  principles :  Those  two  great 

b  The  quakeiV  address  was  esteemed  somewhat  singular  for  its  plainness  and 
SAHiplieity.  It  was  eonceived  in  these  terms  :  "  We  are  come  to  testify  our  sor- 
**  row  for  the  death  of  pur  good  friend  Cijiarles^  aad  our  jo^  for  thy  being  m^de 
**  our  governor.  We  are  told  thou  an  not  of  the  persuasion  of  tne  church  of 
"  Eng^d,  HO  more  than  we  :  Wherefore  we  hope  thou  wilt  mat  us  the  same  ^ 

*'  libertj  which  thou  allowMt  thjself.    Which  domg,  we  wish  thee  ^  manner  of 
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CHAP,  characteristics  of  his  reign,  and  bane  of  his  admimstra«> 
^^^'  ^  tion.  He  even  sent  Caryl,  as  his  agent  to  Rome,  in  ordor 
to  make  submissions  to  die  pope,  and  to  pave  the  way  ficnr 
a  solemn  readmission  of  Eng^d  into  the  bosom  id  the 
cadu^  church.  The  pope,  Innocent  the  Xlth,  pcudently 
advised  the  king  not  to  be  too  precipitate  in  his  measurM, 
nor  rashly  attempt  what  repeated  experience  mig^  con- 
irince  him  was  impracticable.  The  Spanish  ambassadcn*, 
RonquiUo,  deeming  the  tranquillity  of  England  necessary 
for  the  support  of  Spain,  used  di«  freedom  to  msdce  like 
remonstraiKes.  He  observed  to  the  king,  how  busy  the 
priests  appeared  at  court,  and  advised  him  not  to  assent 
with  too  great  fisciltty  to  their  dangerous  counsels.  ^  Is 
^^  it  not  the  custom  in  Spain,"  aaid  James,  ^^  for  the  king 
''  to  consult  widi  his  con^seor^"  ''  Yes,"  replied  the 
ambassador,  ^  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  our  affinira 
^  succeed  so  ill." 

James  gave  hopes  on  hia  accession,  that  he  would 
hold  the  balance  of  power  more  steadily  than  his  pre* 
decessor ;  and  that  France,  instead  of  rendering  Eng^md 
subservient  to  her  ambitious  projects,  would  nolv  meet 
with  strong  opposition  from  that  kingdom.  Besides  ap-» 
plying  himself  to  business  with  industry,  he  seemed  jealous 
of  national  honour,  and  expressed  great  care,,  that  no  more 
respect  should  be  paid  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Lon- 
don than  his  own  received  at  Paris*  But  these  appear* 
ances  were  not  sufficiently  sujq>ortedy  and  he  found  him- 
•elf  immediately  under  the  necessity  of  falling  inta  an 
tmion  with  that  great  monarch,  who,,  by  his  power  as  well 
as  his  zeal,  seamed  alone  able  to  assist  him  in  the  projects 
formed  for  promoting  the  cathode  religion  in  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  king's  prejudices,  all  the 
chief  offices  of  the  crown  continued  still  in  the  hands  of 
protestants.  Rochester  was  treasurer ;  bis  brodfier  Chb^ 
tendon  chambeiiain ;  Cxodolphin  chamberlaitt  to  the  queoi ; 
Sunderland  secretary  of  state ;  Halifax  president  of  the 
council.  This  nobleman  had  stood  in  opposition  to 
James  dtiring  the  last  years  of  his  l>Fother's  reign ;  and 
when  he  attempted,  on  the  accession  to  make  some 
apology  for  his  late  measures,  the  king  told  him,  that  he 
nld  fofrget  every  thing  past,  except  his  behaviour  during 
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tlie  bill  of  ejt^usieo.      On  other   occasions,   however,   CHAP. 

^  1  IOC 

James  appeared  not  of  so  forgiving  a  temper^  When  the  ^^-^^ 
principal  exclusiotiists  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  |^^, 
new  sovereign,  they  either  were  not  admitted,  or  were 
received  very  coldly,  sometimes  even  with  frowns*  This 
conduct  might  suit  the  character,  which  the  king  so  much 
ifected,  of  sincerity:  But  by  showing,  that  a  king  of 
England  could  resent  the  quarrels  of  a  duke  of  York,  he 
gave  his  people  no  high  idea  either  of  his  lenity  or 
magnanimity. 

On  all  occasions,  the  king  was  open  in  declaring  tliat 
men  must  now  look  for  a  more  active  and  more  vigilant 
government,  and  that  he  would  retain  no  ministers,  who 
did  not  practise  an  unreserved  obedience  to  his  commands.  > 
We  are  not  indeed  to  look  for  the  springs  of  his  adminis'* 
tration  so  much  in  his  council  and  chief  officers  of  state,  as  ' 
in  his  own  temper,  and  in  the  character  of  those  persons 
with  whom  he  secretly,  consulted.  The  queen  had  great 
influence  over  him ;  a  woman  of  spirit,  whose  conduct  had 
been  popular  till  she  arrived  at  that  high  dignity*  She  was 
much  governed  by  the  priests,  especially  ^e  Jesuits ;  and 
as  these  were  also  the  king's  favourites,  all  put|)ic  mea- 
'  sures  were  taken  originally  from  the  suggestion  of  these 
men,  and  bore  evident  marks  of  their  ignorance  in  goveror 
ment,  and  of  the  violence  of  their  religious  zeaL 

Tux  king,  however,  had  another  attachment,  seem- 
ingly not  very  consistent  with  this  devoted  regard  to  his 
queen  and  to  his  priests :  It  was  to  Mrs.  Sedley,  whom  he 
soon  after  created  countess  of  Dorchester,  and  who  ex* 
pected  to  govern  him  with  the  same  authority  which  the 
dutchess-  of  Portsmouth  had  possessed  during  th^e  former 
reign*  But  James,  who  h&d  entertained  the  ambition  of 
converting  his  people,  was  told,  that  the  regularity  of  his 
life  ought  to  correspon4  to  the  sanctity  of  his  intentions  ^ 
and  he  was  prevailed  with  to  remove  Mrs.  Sedley  from 
court:  A  resolution  in  which  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  persevere.  Good  agreement  between  the  mistress  and 
the  confessor  of  princes  is  not  commonly  a  difficult  matter 
to  Compaq :  But  in  the.  present  case  these  two  potent 
engines  of  command  were  found  very  incompatible.  Mrs. 
$edl^y9  yrhp  possessed  all  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  her 
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CHAP,    father,  air  Charles,  made  the  priests  and  their  counsels  thr 
^^^'     perpetual  objects  of   her  raillery ;    and  it  is  not  to  be 


meat. 


16S5.  doubted,  but  they,  on  their  part,  redoubled  their  exhorta- 
tions with  their  penitent  to  break  off  so  criminal  an 
attachment. , 

How  litde  inclination  soever  the  king,  as  well  as  his 
queen  and  priests,  might  bear  to  an  English  parliament^ 
it  was  absolutely  necessary,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign, 
to  summon  that  assembly.  The  low  condition,  to  which 
the;  whigs  or  country  party  had  fallen  during  the  last  years 
of  Charles's  reign,  the  odium  under  which  they  laboured 
on  account  of  the  Ryehouse  conspiracy;  these  causes 
made  that  party  meet  with  little  success  in  the  elections. 
The  genersd  resignation  to<^  of  the  charters  had  made  the 
corporations  extremely  dependent ;  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  court,  though  little  assisted,  at  that  time,  by 

Apariia-  pecuniary  influence,  were  become  very  prevalent.  The 
new  house  of  commons,  therefore,  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  zealous  tories  and  churchmen ;  and  were  of  con- 
sequence strongly  biassed  by  their  affections,  in  favour  of 
thjB  measures  of  the  crown. 

wt^of  TH%.discourse  which  the  king  made  to  the  parliament, 

was  more  fitted  to  work  on  their  fears  than  their  affec- 
tions. He  repeated  indeed,  and  with  great  solemnity,  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  before  the  privy  council,  of 
governing  according  to  the  laws,  and  of  preserving  the 
established  religion.  But  at  the  same  time  he  told  them, 
that  he  positively  expected  they  would  settle  his  revenue, 
and  during  life  too,  as  in  the  time  of  his  brother.  ^^  I 
"  might  use  many  arguments,"  said  he,  *'  to  enforce  this 
^'  demand ;  the  benefit  of  trade,  the  support  of  the  navy, 
^^  the  necessities  of  the  crown,  and  the  well  being  of  th^ 
"  government  itself,  which  I  must  not  suffer  to  be  pre- 
'''  carious :  But  I  am  confident,  that  your  own  considera- 
^^  tion,  and  your  sense  of  what  is  just  and  reasonable,  will 
^^  suggest  to  you  whatever  on  this  occasion  might  be 
'*'  enlarged  upon.  There  is  indeed  one  popular  argu- 
"  ment,"  added  he,  "  which  may  be  urged  against  com- 
"  pliance  with  my  demand :  Men  may  think,  that  by 
^^  feeding  me  from  time  to  time  with  such  supplies  as  they 
"  think  convenient,  they  will  better  secure  frequent  meet- 
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^  ings  of  parliament :  But  as  this  is  the  first  time  I  speak     CHAP. 
"  to  you  from  the  throne,  I  must  plainly  tell  you,  that  ^^^^.^^r^ 
*'  such  an  expedient  would  be  very  improper  to  employ      i^^ 
"  with  rac,  and  that  the  best  way  to  engage  itie  to  meet  you 
**  often,  is  always  to  use  me  well." 

It  was  easy  to  interpret  this  language  of  the  king. 
He  plainly  intimated,  that  he  had  resources  in  his  pre-* 
rogative  for  supporting  the  government,  independently  of 
their  supplies  ;  and  that  so  long  as  they  complied  with 
his  demands,  he  would  have  recourse  to  them ;  but  that 
any  ill  usage  on  their  part  would  set  him  free  from  those 
measures  of  government,  which  he  seemejd  to  regard  more 
as  voluntary  than  as  necessary.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  no  parlian^nt  in  England  was  ever  placed  in  a  more 
critical  situation,  nor  where  more  forcible  arguments  could 
be  urged,  either  for  their  opposition  to  the  court,  or  their 
compliance  with  ik 

It  was  said  on  the  one  hand,  that  jealousy  of  royal  Reatona 
power  was  the  very  basis  of  the  English  constitution,  and  ^^^Hit  a 
the  principle  to  which  the  nation  was  beholden  for  all  that  revenue 
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liberty  which  they  enjoy  above  the  subjects  of  other  ufe. 
monarchies.  That  this  jealousy,  though,  at  different  pe- 
riods, it  may  be  more  or  less  intense,  can  never  safely  be 
laid  asleep,  even  under  the  best  and  wisest  princes.  That 
the  character  of  the  present  sovereign  afforded  cause  for 
the  highest  vigilance,  by  reason  of  the  arbitrary  princi- 
ples which  he  had  imbibed;  and  still  more,  by  reason  of 
his  religious  zeal,  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  ever  to  , 
gratify,  without  assuming  more  authority  than  the  consti- 
tution allows  him.  That  power  is  to  be  watched  in  its 
very  first  encroachments;  nor  is  any  thing  ever  gained 
by  timidity  and  submission.  That  every  concession  adds 
new  force  to  usurpation ;  and  at  the  same  time  by  dis- 
covering the  dastardly  dispositions  of  the  people,  inspires 
itjwith  new  courage  and  enterprise.  That  as  arms  were 
intrusted  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  prince,  no  check 
-'led  upon  him  but  the  dependent  condition  of  his 
a  security  therefore  which  it  would  be  the  most 
isjrfoHy  to  abandon.  That  all  the  other  barriers, 
of'  latSr  years,  had  been  erected  against  arbitrary 
power,  would  be  found,  '.rithout  this  capital  airticle,  to  be 
Vol.  Vir.  '        Bb 
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CHAP,  rather  pernicious  and  destructive.  That  new  limitations 
V?^^*^  in  the  constitution  stimulated  the  monarch's  inclination  to' 
16S5.  surmount  the  laws,  and  required  frequent^  meetings  of 
parliament,  in  order  to  repair  all  the  breaches,  which 
either  time  or  violence  may  have  niade  upon  that  com- 
plicated fabric.  That  recent  experience  during  the  reign. 
of  the  late  king,  a  prince  who  wanted  neither  prudence 
nor  moderation,  had  sufficiently  proved  the  solidity  of  all 
these  maxims.  That  his  parliament,  having  rashly  fixed 
his  revenue  for  life,  and  at  the  same  time  repealed  the 
triennial  bill,  found  that  they  themselves  were  no  longer 
of  importance,  and  that  liberty,  not  protected  by  national 
assemblies,  was  exposed  to  every  outrage  and  violation* 
Arid  that  the  more  openly  the  king  made  an  unreasonable 
demand,  the  more  obstinately  ought  it  to  be  refused; 
since  it  is  evident,  that  his  purpose  in  making  it  cannot 
possibly  be  justifiable. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  urged,  that  the  rule  of 
watching  the  very  first  encroachments  of  power  could 
only  have  place,  where  the  opposition  to  it  could  be 
regular,  peaceful,  and  legal.  That  though  the  refusal  of 
the  king's  present  demand  might  seem  of  this  nature,  yet 
in  reality  it  involved  consequences,  which  led  much 
farther  than  at  first  sight  might  be  apprehended.  That 
the  king  in  his  speech  had  intimated,  that  he  had  re- 
sources in  his  prerogative,  which,  in  case  of  opposition 
from  parliament,  he  thought  himself  fully  entitled  to  em- 
ploy. That  if  the  parliament  openly  discovered  an 
intention  of  reducing  him  to  dependence,  matters  must 
presently  be  brought  to  a  crisis,  at  a  time  the  most 
favourable  to  his  cause,  which  his  most  sanguine  wishes 
could  ever  have  promised  him.  That  if  we  cast  our  eyes 
abroad,  to  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  continent,  and  to  the 
situation  of  Scotland  and  Ireland;  or,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  if  we  consider  the  disposition  of  men's  minds 
at  home,  every  circumstance  would  be  found  adverse  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.  That  the  country  party,  during  the 
late  reign,  by  their  violent,  and  in  many  respects  unjusti- 
fiable measures  in  parliament,  by  their  desperate  attempts 
out  of  parliament,  had  exposed  their  principles  to  general 
hatred,  and  had  excited  extreme  jealousy  in  all  the  royal- 
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SCs  and  zealous  churchmen,  who  now  formed  the  bulk  of  CHAP, 
le  nation.  That  it  would  not  be  acceptable  to  that  party  ^1^^^ 
to  see  this  king  worse  treated  than  his  brother  in  point  of  i^^^ 
revenue^  or  any  attempts  made  to  keep  the  crown  in  de- 
pendence. That  they  thought  parliaments  as  liable  to 
abuse  as  courts,  and  desired  not  to  see  things  in  a  situa- 
tion, where  the  king  could  not,  if  he  found  it  necessary, 
either  prorogue  or  dissolve  those  assemblies.  That  if  the 
present  parliament,  by  making  great  concessions,  could 
gain  the  king's  confidence,  and  engage  him  to  observe  the 
promises  now  given  them,  every  thing  would  by  gentle 
methods  succeed  to  their  wishes.  That  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, after  such  instances  of  compliance,  he  formed  any 
designs  on  the  liberty  and  religion  of  the  nation,  he 
would,  in  th^  eyes  of  all  mankind,  render  himself  al- 
together inexcusable,  and  th6  whole  people  would  join  in 
opposition  to  him.  That  resistance  could  scarcely  be 
attempted  twice;  and  there  was  therefore  the  greater 
necessity  for  waiting  till  time  and  incidents  had  fully 
prepared  the  nation  for  it.  That  the  king's  prejudices  in 
favour  of  popery,  though  in  the  main  pernicious,  were 
yet  so  far  fortunate,  that  they  rendered  the  connexion  in- 
separable between  the  national  religion  and  national  liberty. 
And  that  if  any  illegal  attempts  were  afterwards  made, 
the  church,  which  was  at  present  the  chief  suppprt  of  the 
*  crown,  would  surely  catch  the  alarm,  and  would  soon^  dis- 
pose the  people  to  an  effectual  resistance. 

These  last  reasons,  enforced  by  the  prejudices  of 
part}%  prevailed  in  parliament ;  and  the  commons,  besides 
giving  thanks  for  the  king's  speech,  voted  unanimously, 
that  they  would  settle  on  his  present  majesty,  during  life, 
all  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  late  king,  at  the  time  of 
his  demise.  That  they  might  not  detract  from  this 
generosity  by  any  symptoms  of  distrust,  they  also  voted 
unanimously,  that  the  house  entirely  relied  on  his  majes- 
ty's royal  word,  and  repeated  declarations  to  support  the 
religion  of  the  church  of  England ;  but  they  added,  that 
that  religion  was  dearer  to  them  than  their  lives.  The 
speaker,  in  presenting  the  revenue  bill,  took  care  to 
inform  the  king  of  their  vote  with  regard  to  religion ;  but 
could  not,  by  so  signal  a  proof  of  confidence,  extort  from     ^ 
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Kim  one  word  in  favour  of  that  religion,  on  which,  hok 
told  his  majesty,  they  set  so  high  a  value.  Notwith- 
standing the  grounds  of  suspicion  which  this  silence 
afforded,  the  house  continued  in  the  same  liberal  dispo-* 
sition.  The  king  having  demanded  a, farther  supply  for 
the  navy  and  other  purposes ;  they  revived  those  duties 
on  wines  and  vinegar,  which  had  once  been  enjoyed  by 
the  late  king ;  and  they  added  some  impositions  on  to- 
bacco and  sugar*  This  grant  amounted  on  the  whole  to 
about  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

The  house  of  lords  were  in  a  hlimour  no  less  com- 
pliant. They  even  went  some  lengths  towards  breaking 
m  pieces  all  the  remains  of  the  popish  plot ;  that  once 
formidable  engine  of  bigotry  and  faction. 

A  LITTLE  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Oates  • 
had  been  tried  for  perjury  on  two  indictments.  One  for 
deposing  that  he  was  present  ^at  a  consult  of  Jesuits  in 
London  the  twenty- fourth  of  April  1679:  Another  for 
deposing  that  father  Ireland  was  in  London  between  the 
eighth  and  twelfth  of  August,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
September  in  the  same  year.  Never  criminal  was  con- 
victed on  fuller  and  more  undoubted  evidence.  Two 
and  twenty  persons,  who  had  been  students  at  St  Omers, 
most  of  them  men  of  credit  and  family,  gave  evidence, 
that  Oates  had  entered  into  that  seminary  about  Christ- 
mas in  the  year  1678,  and  had  never  been  absent  but  one 
night  till  the  month  of  July  following.  Forty  seven  wit- 
^nesses,  persons  also  of  untainted  character,  deposefd  that 
father  Ireland,  on  the  third  of  August  1670,  had  gone  to 
Staffordshire,  where  he  resided  till  the  middle  of  Septem* 
ber ;  and,  what  some  years  before  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  very  material  circumstance,  nine  of  these 
witnesses  were  protestants,  of  the  church  of  England. 
Oates's  sentence  was,  to  be  fined  a  thousand  marks  on 
each  indictment,  to  be  whipped  on  two  different  days 
from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn, 
to  be  imprisoned  during  life,  and  to  be  pilloried  five  times 
every  year.  The  impudence  of  the  man  supported  itself 
under  the  conviction,  and  his  courage  under  the  punish- 
ment. He  made  solemn  appeals  to  Heaven,  and  protea- 
•  tations   of  the   voracity  of  his   testimony:   Though   the 
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whipping  was  so  cruel,  that  it  was  evidently  the  intention    CHAP, 
of  the  court  to  put  him  to  decith  by  that  punishment,  he  ^^^.^^ 
was  enabled,  bj^  the  care  of  his  friends,  to  recover  :   And      15^5^ 
he  lived  to  king  William's  reign ;  whpn  a  pension  of  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year  was  settled  on  him«      A  consider- 
able number  still  adhered  to  him  in  his  distresses,  and  re- 
garded him  as  the  martyr  of  the  protestant  cause.     The 
populace  werfe  affected  with  the  sight  of  a  punishment, 
more    ^fevere    than    is    commonly   inflicted    in    England. 
And^the  sentence  of  perpetual  impVisonment  was  deemed 
illegal. 

The  conviction  pf  Oates's  perjury  was  taken  notice 
of  by  the  house  of  peers.  Beside^  freeing  the  popish 
lords  Powis,  Arundel,  Bellasis,  and  Tyrone,  together 
with  Danby,  from  the  former  impeachment  by  the  com- 
mons, they  went  so  far  as  to  vote  a  reversal  of  Stafford's 
attainder,  on  account  of  the  falsehood  of  that  evidence  on 
which  he  had  been  condemned.  This  bill  fixed  so  deep  a 
reproach  on  the  former  proceedings  of  the  exclusionists, 
that  it  met  with  great  opposition  among  the  lords;  and  it  ' 
was  at  last,  after  one  reading,  dropped  by  the  commons. 
Though  the  reparation  of  injustice  be  the  second  honour 
which  a  nation  can  attain ;  the  present  emergence  seemed 
very  improper  for  granting  so  full  a  justification  to  the 
catholics,  and  throwing  so  foul  a  stain  on  the  protestants. . 

The  course  of  parliamentary  proceedings  wa^  Jnter-  Mon- 
rupted  by  the  news  of  Monmouth's  arrival  in  the  west 
with  three  ships  from  Holland*  No  sooner  was  this  in- 
telligence conveyed  to  the  parliament,  than  they  voted 
that  they  would  adhere  to  his  majesty  with  their  li,ves 
and  fortunes.  They  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against 
•  Monmouth ;  and  they  granted  a  supply  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  suppressing  his  rebellion.  Having 
thus  strengthened  th6  hands  of  the  king,  they  adjourned 
themselves.  * 

Monmouth,  when  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom,  dur- 
ing the  late  reign,  had  retired  to  Holland  ;  and  as^  it  was  well 
known  that  he  still  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  indulgent 
father,  all  marks  of  honour  and  distinction  were  bestowed 
upw  htm  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  After  the  accession 
tr^f  ^lines,  the  prince  thought  it  necessary  to  dismiss  Mop- 
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CHAP,  mouth  and  all  his  followers ;  and  that  illustrious  fugitive 
^^^..J^^^  retired  to  Brussels.  Finding  himself  still  pursued  by  the 
1^85  king's  severity,  he  was  pushed,  contrary  to  his  judgment 
as  well  as  inclination,  to  make  a  rash  and  premature  at- 
tempt upon  England.  He  saw  that  James  had  lately 
mounted  the  throne,  not  only  without  opposition,  but 
seemingly  with  the  good  will  arid  affection  of  his  stihjects. 
A  parliament  was  sitting,  which  discovered  the  greatest 
disposition  to  comply  with  the  king,  and  whose  adher- 
*  ence,  he  knew,  would  give  a  sanction  and  authority  to  all 
public  measure&i  The  grievances  of  this  reign  were 
hitherto  of  small  importance ;  and  the  people  were  not  as 
yet  in  a  disposition  to  remark  them  with  great  severity. 
All  these  considerations  occurred  to  Monmouth  ;  but 
such  was  the  impatience  of  his  followers,  and  such  the 
precipitate  humour  of  Argyle,  who*  set  out  for  Scotland  a 
little  before  him,  that  no  reasons  could  be  attended  to ; 
and  this  unhappy  man  was  driven  upon  his  fate. 
11th  June.  The  imprudence,  however,  of  this  enterprise  did  not 
at  first  appear.  Though  on  his  fending  at  Lime  in  Dor- 
setshire, he  had  scarcely  a  hundred  followers ;  so  popular 
was  his  name,  that  in  four  days  he  had  assembled  above 
two  thousand  horse  and  foot,  they  were,  indeed,  almost 
all  of  them,  the  lowest  of  the  people ;  and  the  declaration 
which  he  published,  was  chiefly  calculated  to  suit  the  pre- 
judices of  the  vulgar,  or  the  most  bigoted  of  the  whig 
party.  He  called  the  king  duke  of  York ;  and  denomi* 
nattd  him  a  traitor^  a  t)rant,  an  assassin,  and  a  popish 
usurper.  He  imputed  to  him  the  fire  of  Lotidon,  the 
murder  of  Godfrey  and  of  Essex,  nay  the  poisoning  of 
the  late  king.  And  he  invited  all  the  people  to  join  in 
opppsition  to  his  tyranny. 

The  duke  of  Albemarle,  son  to  him  who  had  restored 
the  royal  family,  assembled  the  militia  of  Devonshire  to  the 
number  of  4000  men,  and  took  post  at  Aicminster,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  rebels ;  but  observing  that  his  troops  bore  a 
great  affection  to  Monmouth,  he  thought  proper  to  retire. 
Monmouth,  though  he  had  formerly  given  many  proofs  of 
^persoaal  courage,  had  not  the  Vigour  crf^mind^Tequftite  for 
an  undertaking  of  this  nature.  Piojii^'an  ill  ground^H  diffi- 
dence cf  his  men,  he  neglected  to  at^ck  Albemarle ;  aiileasy 
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tiHterprise)  by  which  be  might  both  have  acquired  credit,  and    CHAP, 
have  supplied  himself  with  arms.     Lord  Gray,  who  com-  ^^^^-^*- 
manded  his  horse,  discovered  himself  to  be  a  notorious  cow*-      ^^^ 
ard ;  yet  such  was  the  softness  of  Monmouth's  nature,  that 
Gray  wsw  still  continued  in  his  command*    Fletcher  of  Sal- 
ton,  a  Scotchman,  a  mam  of  signal  probity  and  fine  genius,  had 
beea  engaged  by  his  republican  principles  in  this  enterprise, 
and  commanded  the  cavalry  together  with  Gray:    But 
being  insulted  by  one  who  had  newly  joined  the  array,  and 
whose  horse   he  had  in  a  hurry  made   use   of,   }ie  was 
^ompted  by  passion,  to  which  he  was  much  subject,  to 
discharge  a  pistol  at  the  man ;  and  he  killed  him  on  the: 
spot*     This  incident  obliged  him  immediately  to  leave 
die  camp ;  and  the  loss  of  so  gallant  an  officer  was  a  great 
prejudice  to  Monmouth's  enterprise. 

The  Bext  station  of  the  rebels  was  Taunton,  a  disaffec- 
ted town,  which  gladly  and  even  fondly  received  them,  and 
reinforced  them  with  considerable  numbers.  Twenty  young 
tiaids  of  some  rank  presented  Monmouth  with  a  pair  of 
colours  of  their  handiwork,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
bible.  Monmouth  was  here  persuaded  to  take  upon  him 
the  title  of  king,  and  assert  the  legitimacy  of  his  birth;  a 
claim  whiclvhe  advanced  in  his  first  declaration,  but  whose 
discussion  he  was  determined,  he  then  saidy  during  some 
time  to  postpone.  His  numbers  had  now  increased  to  six 
diousand ;  and  he  was  obliged  every  day,  for  want  of  arms, 
to  dismiss  a  great  many  who  crowded  to  his  standard. 
He  entered  Bridgewater,  Wells,  Frome;  and  was  pro- 
claimed in  all  these  places  :  But  forgetting  that  such  des- 
perate enterprises  can  only,  he  rendered  successful  by  the 
most  adventurous  courage,  he  allowed  the  expectations  of 
the  people  to  languish,  without  attempting  any  consider^- 
able  undertaking. 

Whilg  Monmouth,  by  his  imprudent  and  misplaced 
caution,  was  thus  wasting  time  in  the  west,  the  king  em- 
ployed himself  in  making  preparations  to  opfpose  him.  Six 
regiments  of  British  troops  were  called  over  from  Holland^: 
Th«  army  was  considerably  augmented :  And  regular 
forces,  to  the  number  of  3000  men,  were  despatched  under 
Ae  command   of  Feversham   and  Churchill,  in   order  to  ' 

cBeck  the  progress  of  the  rebels*  ^ 
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CHAP.       '    Monmouth,    observing  that   no   conMderable   mcti 
^^^.^^^     joined  him,  finding  that  an  insurrection,  which  was  pro- 
1685.     jccted  in  the  city,   had  not  taken  place,   and  hearing  that 
Argyle,  his  confederate,  was  already  defeated  and  taken  ; 
sunk  into  such  despondency,  that  he  had  once  resolved  tcl 
withdraw  himself,  and  leave  his  unhappy  followers  to  their 
fate.     His   followers   expressed  more  courage  than  their 
leader,  and  seemed  determined  to  adhere  to  him  in. every 
5th  July     fortune.     The  negligent  disposition,  made  by  Feversham-, 
mouth  de-  invited  Monmouth  to  attack  the  king^s  army  at  Sedgemoor 
feat^d.       jjgg^j.  Bridgewater ;  and  his  men  in  this  action  showed  what  a 
native  courage  and  a  principle  of  duty,  even  when  unassisted 
by  discipline,  are  able  to  perform.    They  threw  the  veteran 
troops  into  disorder ;  drove  them  from  their  ground ;  con- 
tinued the  figlit  till  their  ammunition  failed  them ;    and 
would  at  last  have  obtained  a  victory,  had  not  the  mis- 
conduct of  Monmouth  and  the  cowardice   of  Gray  pre- 
vented it.     After  a  combat  of  three  hours  the  rebels  gav« 
way;    and  were  followed  with  great  slaughter.     About 
1500  fell  in  the  battle  and  pursuit.r     And  thus  was  co»- 
eluded  in  a  few  weeks  this  enterprise,  rashly  undertaken, 
and  feebly  conducted. 

Monmouth  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  above 
twenty  miles  till  his  horse  «unk  under  him.  He  then 
changed  clothes  with  a  peasant  in  order  to  conceal  him- 
self. The  peasant  was  discovered  by  the  pursuers,  who 
now  redoubled  the  diligence  of  their  search.  At  last  the 
unhappy  Monmo^uth  was  found  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a 
ditch,  and  coyered  with  fern  :  His  body  depressed  with 
fatigue  and  hunger;  his  mind  by  the  memory  of  past  mis 
fortunes,  by  the  prospect  of  future  disasters.  Human 
nature  i^  unequal  to  such  calamitous  situations;  much 
^  more,  the  temper  of  a  man,  softened  by  early  prosperity, 
and  accustomed  to  value  himself  solely  on  military  brave- 
r}'.  He  burst  into  tears  when  seized  by  his  enemies ;  and 
he  seemed  still  to  indulge  the  fond  hope  and  desire  of  life. 
Though  he  might  Have  known,  from  the  greatness  of  his 
own  offences,  and  the  severity  of  James's  temper,  that  no 
mercy  could  be  expected,  he  wrote  him  the  most  sub- 
missive letters,  and  conjured  him  to  spare  the  issue  af  a 
'brother,  who  had  ever  been  so  strongly  attached  to  has 


ktierett.     Jtmct,  fiiuling  such  sjnnptoms  of  depreisidtl    €HAK 
and  despondency  in  the  unhappy  prisoner,  admitted  him      ^^^' 
to  his  presence,  in  hopes  of  extorting  a  discovery  of  his  ac^^      ^^^ 
complices.     But  Monmouth  would  not  purchase  life,  ho#* 
ever  loved,  at  the  price  of  so  much  infamy*     Finding  all 
cft>rt8  vain,  he  assumed  courage  from  despaif^  atid  pre* 
pared  himself  for  death,   with  a  spirit  better  suited  to  his 
rank  and  character.     This  favourite  of  the  people  was  at^ 
tended  to  the  scaffold  with  a  plentiful  effusion  of  tears. 
He  warned  the  executioner  not  to  fall  into  the  errot  tmi  «ic^ 
which  he  had  committed  in  beheading  Russel^  where  it  had  isthJvif* 
been  necessary  to  repeat  the  bl6w«  This  precaution  served 
imly  to  dismay  the  executioner.     He  struck  k  feeble  blow 
on  Monmouth,  who  raised  his  head  from  the  block,  and 
looked  him  in  the  face,  as  if  reproaching  him  for  his  failure* 
He  gently  laid  doMm  his  head  a  second  time  |  and  the 
executioner  struck  him  again  and  again  to  no  purpose*  He 
then  direw  aside  the  ax,  and  cried  out  that  he  was  inca« 
pable  of  finishing  the  bloody  office.     The  sheriff  obliged 
him  to  tenew  the  attempt!   and  at  two  blows  more  tbtf 
head  was  severed  from  the  body. 

Thits  perished,  in  the  thirty- sixth  year  of  his  age,  li 
nobleman,  who,  in  less  turbulent  times,  was  well  qualified 
to  be  an  ornament  of  the  court,  even  to  be  serviceable  to 
his  country.  The  favour  of  his  prince,  the  caresses  of 
lacdon,  imd  the  alluremenu  of  popularity^  seduced  him 
mto  enterprises  which  exceeded  his  capacity*  The  good 
will  of  the  people  still  followed  him  in  every  fortune. 
Even  after  his  execution,  their  fond  credulity  flattered 
'them  with  hopes  of  seeingAhim  once  more  at  their  head* 
They  believed  that  the  person  executed  wad  not  Mon*' 
mouth,  but  one  who,  having  the  fortune  to  resemble  him 
nearly,  was  willing  to  give  this  j^oof  of  his  exti^me  attache 
ment,  and  to  suffer  death  in  his  stead* 

This  victory,  obudned  by  the  king  lA  the  commence*' 
ment  of  his  reign,  would  naturally,  had  it  been  managed 
with  prudence,  have  tended  much  to#increase  his  power 
and  authority*  But  by  reason  of  the  Cruelty  with  which 
it  was  prosecuted^  and  of  the  temerity  with  which  it  after- 
wards inspired  him,  it  was  a  principaf  cause  of  his  sud- 
den ruin  and  downfall 
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CHAP.  SuGlB  arbitnuy  principles  had  the  court  instilled  i&to? 

^^^^  all  its  servants,,  that  Feversham,   immediateiy  srfter  &e 
1685.     victory,  hanged  ab^ve  twenty  prisoners ;  and  was  proce«d^ 
ing  in  his  executions,  wlM;n  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
warned  him,  that  these  unhappy  men  were  now  by  law 
entitled  to   a '  trial,  and  that  their   executioh  ^ould  be 
CnieitT  of  deemed  a  real  murder*     This  remonatraDce,  however,  did 
^^^y      not  stop  the  savage  nature  of  colonel  Kirke,  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  had  long  served  at  Tangiera^  and  had  con- 
tracted, from  his  intercourse  with  the  Moors^  an  inhu« 
manity  less  known  in  European  and  in  free  ccuntrie^i 
At  his  first  entry  into  Bridgewater,   he  « hanged  nineteen 
prisoners^  without  the  least  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  their 
cause.     As  if  to  make  sport  with  death,  he  ordered  a  cer- 
tain number  to  be  executed,   while  he  and  his  company 
should  drink  the  king^s  health,  or  the  queen's,  or  that  of 
chief  justice  Jefferies.     Observing  their  feet  to  quiver  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  he  cried  that  he  would  give  them 
music  to  their  dancing,  and  he  immediately  commanded 
the  drums  to  beat  and  the  trumpets  to  sound.     By  way 
of  experiment,  he  ordered  one  man  to  be  hung  up  three 
times,  questioning  him  at  each  interval,  whether  he  re- 
pented of  his  crime :  But  the  man  obstinately  asserting, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  past,  he  still  would   willingly 
engage  in  the  same  cause,  Kirke  ordered  him  to  be  hung 
in  chains.     One  story,  commonly  told  of  him,  is  memo- 
rable   for   the   treachery,    as   well    as  barbarity,  which 
attended  it.     A  young  maid  pleaded  for  the  life  of  her 
brother,  and  flimg  herself  at  Kirke's  feet,  armed  with  all 
'   the  charms  which  beauty  and  innocence,  bathed  in  tears, 
could  bestow  upon  her-     The   tyrant  was  infiamed  with 
desire,  not  softened  into  love  or  clemency.     He  promised 
to  grant  her  request,  provided  that  she,  in  her  turn,  would 
be  equally  compliant  to  him.     The  maid  yielded  to  the 
\    conditions :  But,  after  she  had  passed  the  night  with  him, 
the  wanton  savage  the  next  morning  showed  her,   from 
the  window,  her  brother,  the  darling  object  for  whom  she 
had  sacrificed  her  virtue,  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  which  he 
had  secretly  ordered  to  be  there  erected  for  the  execution^ 
Rage  and  despair  and  indignation  took  possession  of  her 
^  mind,  and  deprived  her  for  ever  of  her  senses.     All  tke 
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iniialfitsuits  of  thitt  coimtiy,  innocent  as  well  as  guilty,   CRAP, 
wwrc  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  this   barbarian.     TTie  ^^^ 
^aetdiery  were  let  loose  to  live  at  free  quarters ;  and  his  own      i^^s 
regiment,  instructed  by  his  example,  and  encouraged  by 
his* exhortations,  distinguished  themselves  in  a  particular 
ttaimer  by  their  outages.     By  way  of  pleasantry  he  used 
to  caH   them .  kia  hmbs ;  an  appellation  which  was  long 
reipembered  with  horror  in  the  west  of  England. 

The  violent  Jefferies  succeeded  after  some  interval ; 
and  showed  the  people,  that  the  rigours  of  law  might  equal, 
if  iK>t  exceed,  the  ravages  of  military  tjrranny*  This  man, 
who  wantoned  in  cruelty,  had  already  given  a  specimen  of 
his  character  in  many  trials  where  he  presided ;  and  he 
^  now  set  out  with  a  savage  joy,  as  to  a  full, harvest  of  death 
and  destruction*  He  began  at  Dorchester;  and  thirty 
rebels  being  arraigned,  he  exhorted  them,. but  in  vain,  to 
save  him,  by  their  free  confession,  the  trouUe  of  trying 
tiiem:  And  when  twenty-nine  were  found  guilty,  he 
cn*dered  them,  as  an  additional  punishment  of  their  diso- 
bedience, to  be  led  to  immediate  execution.  Most  of  the 
other  prisoners  terrified  with  this  example,  pleaded  guilty ; 
and  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  nintey-two  received 
sentence  at  Dorchester.  Of  these,  eighty  were  executed. 
Exeter  was  the  next  sUge  of  his  criklty :  Two  hundred 
and  forty-three  were  there  tried,  of  whom  a  great  number 
were  condemned  and  executed.  He  also  opened  his  com- 
mission at  Tauntcm  and  Wells ;  and  every  where  carried 
consternation  along  with  him.  The  juries  were  so  struck 
with  his  menaces,  that  they  gave  their  verdict  with 
precipitation;  and  many  innocent  persons,  it  is  said,  were 
involved  with  the  guilty.  And  on  the  whole,  besides 
those  who  were  butchered  by  the  military  commanders, 
twd  hundred  and  fifty-on^  are  computed  to  have  fallen  by 
the  hand  of  justice.  The  whole  country  was  strewed 
with  the  heads  and  limbs  of  traitors.  Every  village  almost 
beheld  the  dead  carcass  of  a  wretched  inhabitant.  And 
all  the  rigours  of  justice,  unabated  by  any  appearance  of 
clemency,  were  fully  displayed  to  the  people  by  the 
inhuman  Jeiferies. 

Or  all  the  executions,  during  this  dismal  period,  the 
most  remarkable  were  those  of  Mrs.  Gaunt  and  lady  Lisle^ 
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CHAT.   Vfho  ba4  been  nccused  of  harbouriog  traitors.    Mrs.  GiinM 
^^^*   ,  was  an  anabaptist,  noted  for*  her  b^eficcnce,  which  she 


I0M  extended  to  persons  of  aH  professions  >aiid  persuasions* 
One  of  the  rebels,  knowing  her  humane  disposition,  haci 
I'ecourse  %o  her  |n  his  distress,  and  was  concealed  by  har^ 
Rearing  of  the  proclamation,  which  ofered  an  indemnity 
|uid  rewards  to  such  as  discovered  criminals^  he  betrayed 
his  benefactress,  and  bore  evidence  against  her,  He  re* 
feiyed  a  pardon  s^  a  recompense  fpf  bis  treachery ;  she 
was  bupied  alive  for  her  charity. 

Lad?  Lisle  was  widow  of  one  of  the  repcides  who 
liad  enjoyed  great  favour  and  authori^  imiier  Cromwel^ 
$nd  who  liav^pg  fled^  after  the  restoration,  to  Laumanne  in 
Swisserl^d,  wa^  fhere  assassinated  by  tbrfe  Irish  ruf« 
fians,  wliQ  hcq>ed  to  make  tt^eir  fortune  by  this  piece  o£ 
service.  His  widow  was  now  proseputed  for  haiixmring 
tfwo  rebels  the  day  after  the  battle  of  jSedgemoort  aiui 
Jeiferies  pushed  on  the  trial  with  an  unrelenting^  violence* 
In  vain  did  the  "ttgejd  prisoner  plead,  that  these  criminal^ 
had  beep  put  intp  no  proclamatipfi ;  ha4  been  convicted 
by  no  verdict;  nor  could  ^ny  n^an  be  denominated  a 
traitor,  till  the  sentence  of  some  legal  pourt  was  passed 
upon  him :  That  it  appeared  not  by  any  propf,  that  sho 
was  so  much  ^»  acquainted  with  the  guilt  of  t)ie  persons, 
-  or  had  heard  of  their  joining  the  rebellion  of  Moninouth; 
That  though  she  might  b^  obnoxious  pn  account  of  hei* 
family,  it  wa^f  well  known,  that  her  heart  was  ever  loyal, 
and  that  no  person  jn  England  had  shed  ippre  tear*  for 
that  tragical  events  in  which  iier  hiisband  had  unfortunately 
borne  top  great  a  share :  And  that  the  same  prinpiples, 
which  she  herself  had  ever  embraced,  she  had  carefulfy 
instilled  into  her  sOn,  and  had,  at  that  yery  time,  sent  hinj 
to  fight  against  those  rebels,  whom  sl^e  was  now  apposed  of 
harbouripgf  Though  these  arguments  did  not  inove 
JeflFeries,  they  had  influence  on  the  jury,  Twke  they 
aeemed  inclined  to  brii^g  in  ^  favourable  yerdict :  They 
were  as  often  sent  back  with  menaces  and  reproaches; 
and  at  last  ^ere  constrained  to  give  sentence  ag^st  the 
prisoner.  Notwithstanding  all  applications  for  pardon^ 
the  cruel  sentence  was  executed.  The  king  said,  that  he 
had  giypn  Jpfferies  ^  promise  ppt  to  pardoa  her:  An 
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csoMie  lirhidi  could  sorvc  only  to  aggrarftte  the  Uame    cit\p 
against  himself.  '  *-^^- 

.  It  might  have  been  hoped^  that,  by  all  these  bloody  ^^^ 
executions  a  rebellion,  so  precipitate,  so  ill  supported,  and 
of  such  short  duration,  would  have  been  sufficiently  expi* 
ated :  But  nothing  could  satiate  the  spirit  of  rigour  which 
possessed  the  administration*  Even  those  multitudes,  who 
received  pardon,  were  obliged  to  atone  for  their  guilt  by 
fines,  which  reduced  them  to  beggary;  or  where  their 
former  poverty  made  them  incapable  of  paying,  they  were 
ccMidemned  to  cruel  whippings  or  severe  imprisonments. 
Nor  could  the  innocent  escape  the  hands,  no  less  rapacious 
than  cruel,  of  the  chief  justice.  Prideaux,  a  gentleman  of 
Devonshire,  being  thrown  into  prison,  and  dreading  the 
severe  and  arbitrary  spirit,  which  at  that  time  met  with 
mo  control,  was  obliged  to  buy  his  liberty  of  Jefferies  Itt 
the  price  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds ;  though  he  could 
never  so  much  as  learn  the  crime  of  which  he  was 
accused. 

GoooEROUOH,  the  seditious  under  sheriff  of  London, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  most  bloody  and  desperate 
part  of  the  Ryehouse  conspiracy,  was  taken  prisoner  after 
tfie  bi^e  of  Sedgemoor,  and  resolved  to  save  his  6wn 
life  by  an  accusation  of  Cornish,  the  sheriff,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  court.  Colonel 
Rumsey  joined  him  in  die  accusation ;  and  the  prosecu* 
tioQ  was  so  hastened,  that  ^c  prisoner  was  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed  in  the  space  of  a  week.  The 
peijury  of  the  witnesses  appeared  immediately  after;  and 
the  king  seemed  to  regret  die  execution  of  Cornish.  He 
granted  his  estate  to  his  family,  and  condemned  the 
witnesses  to  perpetual  imprisonment*   . 

The  injustice  of  this  sentence  against  Cornish  was  not^ 
wanted  to  disgust  the  nation  with  the  court :  The  con* 
tiMied' rigour  of  the  other  executions  had  already  im- 
pressed an  universal  hatred  against  the  ministers  of 
justice,  attended  with  compassion  for  the  unhappy  suffer- 
ers, who,  as  they  had  been  seduced  into  this  crime  by 
nistaken  principles,  bore  their  punishment  with  the  spirit 
and  zeal  of  martyrs.  The  people  might  have  been  willing 
on  this  occasion  to  distinguish  between  the  king  and  his 
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CBXV,    ministers  K  But  care  was  taken  to  prove,  that  the  latter 
^^^' '   had  done  nothing  but  what  was  agreeable  to  their  master. 


1685.  Jefferies,  on  his  return,  was  immediately,  for  those  emi- 
nent services,  created  a  peer ;  and  was  soon  after  vested 
with  the  dignity  of  chancellor.  It  is  pretended,  however, 
with  some  appearance  of  authority,  that  the  king,  was  dis* 
{leased  with  these  cruelties,  and  put  a  stop  to  them  by 
orders,  as  soon  as  proper  information  of  them  was  conveyed 
to  him/ 
Sttteof  Wb  must  now  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  affaurs  in 

|^J[^  Scotland  where  the  fate  of  Argyle  had  been  decided  be* 
fore  that  of  Mon^iouth.  Immediately  after  the  king's 
accession,  a  parliament  had  been  summon6d^at  Edinburgh; 
and  all  affairs  were  there  conducted  by  the  duke  of 
Queensberry  the  commissioner,  and  the  earl  of  Perth 
chancellor.  The*  former  had  resolved  to  make  an  entire 
surrender  of  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  but  was  deter* 
mined  still  to  adhere  to  its  religion :  The  latter  enter* 
tained  no  scruple  of  paying  court  even  by  die  sacrifice  of 
both.  But  no  courtier,  even  the  most  prostitute,  could  ga 
farther  than  the  parliament  itself  towards  a  resignation  of 
their  liberties.  In  a  vote,  which  they  called  an  offer  of 
duty,  after  adopting  the  fabulous  history  of  a  himdred 
and  elevien  Scottish  monarchs,  they  acknowledged,  that  all 
these  princes,  by  the  primary  and  fundamental  law  of  the 
state,  had  been  vested  with  a  solid  and  absolute  authority. 
They  declared  their  abhorrence  of  all  principles  and  posi- 
dons,  derogatory  to  the  king's  sapred,  supreme,  sovereign, 
absolute  power,  of  which  none,  they  said,  whether  single 
persons  or  collective  bodies,  can  participate,  but  in  depen- 
dence on  him  and  by  commission  ftt)m  him.  They  pro- 
mised that,  the  whole  nation,  between  sixteen  and  sixty, 
shall  be  in  readiness  for  his  majesty's  service,  where  and 
as  oft  as  it  shall  be  his  royal  pleasure  to  require  them. 
And  they  annexed  the  whole  excise,  both  of  inland  a&d 
foreign  commodities,  for  ever  to  the  crown. 

•  All  the  other  acts  of  this  assembly  savoured  of  the 
same  spirit.  They  declared  it  treason  for  any  person  to. 
refuse  the  test,  if  tendered  by  the  council.    To  defendtbe 
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oUigadon  of  the  covenant,  subjected  a  person  to  the  same    chap. 
pendty.     To  be  present  at  any  conventicle,  was  made  ^^^^' 
punishable  with  death  and  confiscatibn  of  moveables.  Even      ^^^^ 
9ach  as  refused  to  give  testiniony,  either  in  cases  of  trea- 
son or  nonconformity,  were  declared  equally  punishable  as 
if  guilty  9f  those  very  crimes :  An  excellent  prelude  to  all 
die  rigours  of  an  inquisition.     It  must  be  confessed,  that 
nothing  cotdd  equal  the  abject  servility  of  the   Scottish 
nation  during  this   period,  but  the  arbitrary  severity  of 
the  administration. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Argyle  summoned  a  people,  so  Arfff^6 
lost  to  all  sense  of  liberty,  so  degraded  by  repeated  indig-  ^''*^^^' 
mties,  to  rise  in  vindication  of  their  violated  laws  and 
privileges.  Even  those  who  declared  for  him  were,  for 
die  grer^er  part,  his  own  vassals ;  men  who,  if  possible, 
were  still  more  sunk  in  slavery  than  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion. He  arrived,  after  a  prosperous  ,voyage  in  Argyle- 
shire,  attended  by  some  fugitives  from  Holland ;  among 
the  rest,  by  sir  Patrick  Hume,  a  man  of  mild  dispositions, 
who  had  been  driven  to  this  extremity  by  a  continued 
train  of  oppression.  The  privy  council  was  beforehand 
apprised  of  Argyle's  intentions.  The  whole  militia  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two  thousand  men, 
were  already  in  arms ;  and  a  third  part  of  them,  with  the 
regular  forces,  were  on  their  march  to  oppose  him.  All 
the  considerable  gentry  of  his  clan  were  thrown  into  pri- 
son. And  two  ships  of  war  were  on  the  coast  to  watch 
his  motions.  Under  all  these  discouragements  he  yet  made 
a  shift,  partly  frdm  terror,  partly  from  affection,  to  collect 
and  arm  a  body  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  men ; 
but  soon  found  himself  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  insu- 
perable difl^culties.  His  arms  and  ammunition  were  sejzed ; 
his  provisions  cutoff:  The  marquis  of  Athole  pressed 
him  on  one  side ;  lord  Charles  Murray  on  another ;  the 
duke  of  Gordon  hung  upon  his  rear;  the  earl  of  Dunbar-?  Defr^t; 
ton  met  him  in  front.  His  followers  daily  fell  off  from 
him;  but  Argyle,  resolute  to  persevere,  broke  at  last  with 
Ae  shattered  remains  of  his  troops  into  the  disaffected 
part  of  the  low  countries,  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
allure  to  him  by  declarations  for  the  covenant.  No  one 
showed  either  courage  or  inclination  to  join  him ;  and  his 
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smidl  and  still  decreasing  army,  after  wandering  about  for 
a  little  time^  was  at  last  defeated  and  dissipated  without 
an  enemy.  Argyle  himself  was  seized  and  carried  to 
Edinburgh;  where,  after  enduring  many  indignities  willi 
a  gallant  spirit,  he  was  publicly  executed*  He  suffered  on 
the  former  unjust  sentence  which  had  been  pa^ped  upoa 
him.  The  rest  of  his  followers  either  escaped  or  were 
punished  by  transportation.  Rumbold  and  Ayloife,  two 
Englishmen ;  who  had  attended  Argyle  on  this  expedi* 
tiqn,  were  executed. 

The  king  was, so  elated  with  this  contmued  tide  of 
prosperity,  that  he  began  to  undervalue  even  an  Englisk 
parliament,  at  all  times  formidable  to  his  family ;  and 
from  his  speech  to  that  assembly,  which  he  had  assem* 
bled  early  in  the  winter,  he  seems  to  have  thought  himself 
exempted  from  all  rules  of  prudence,  or  necessity  of  dis^ 
simulation.  He  plainly  told  the  two  houses,  that  the 
militia,  which  had  formerly  been  so  much  ^  magnified,  was 
now  found,  by  experience  in  the  last  rebellion,  to  be  alto- 
gether useless ;  and  he  required  a  new  supply,  in  order  to 
maintain  those  additional  forces  which  he  had  levied.  He 
also  took  notice,  that  he  had  employed  a  great  many 
catholic  officers,  and  that  he  had,'  in  their  favour,  dispen- 
sed with  the  law  requiring  the  test  to  be  taken  by  every 
one  that  possessed  any  public  office.  And  to  cut  short 
all  opposition,  he  declared,  that,  having  reaped  the  benefit 
of  their  service  during  such  times  of  danger,  he  was  de- 
termined, neither  to  expose  them  afterwards  to  disgrace, 
ncr  himself,  in  case  of  another  rebellion,  to  the  want  of 
their  assis-tance. 

Such  violent  aversion  did  this  parliament  bear  to  oppo- 
sition; so  great  dread  had  been  instilled  of  the  consequen- 
ces attending  any  breach  with  the  king;  that  it  is  probable, 
had  he  used  his  dispensing  power  without  declaring  it,  no 
inquiries  Would  have  been  made,  and  time  might  have  re- 
conciled  the  nation  to  this  dangerous  exercise  of  preroga- 
tive. But  to  invade  at  once  their  constitution,  to  threaten 
their  religion,  to  establish  a  standing  army,  and  even  to 
require  them,  by  their  concurrence  to  contribute  towards 
^1  these  measures,  exceeded  the  bounds  of  their  patience ; 
and  they  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  display  some  small 
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reinaim  of  Eng^teh  spirit  and  generosityi  'When  the  CHAP, 
king's  sp^ch  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  com-  ^J.^^^ 
mons,  many  severe  reflections  were  thrown  out  against  if,g5 
the  present  measures ;  and  the  house  was  with  s^dming 
difficulty  engaged  to  promise,  in  a  general  vote,  that  they 
iv^uld  grant  some  supply.  But  instead  of  finishing  that 
business,  which  could  alone  render  them  acceptable  to  the 
king,  they  proceeded  to  examine  the  dispensing  power; 
and  they  voted  an  address  to  the  king  against  it.  Before 
this  address  was  presented,  **they  resumed  the  conside- 
ration of  the  supply;  and  as  one  million  two  hundred 
tjiousand  pounds  were  demanded  by  the  court,  and  two 
hundred  thousand  proposed  by  the  country  party,  a  mid- 
dle course  was  chosen ;  and  seven  hundred  thousand,  after 
some  dispute,  were  at  last  voted.  The  address  against 
the  dispensing  power  was  expressed  in  most  respectful 
and  submissive  terms ;  yet  it  was  very  ill  received  by  the 
king,  aBid  hfe  answer  contained  a  flat  denial,  uttered  with 
great  'Warmth  and  vehemence.  The  commons  were  so 
daunted^  with  this  reply,  that  they  kept  silence  a  long 
time ;  and  when  Coke,  member  for  Derby,  rose  up  and 
said,  *'*'  1  hope  we  aire  all  Englishmen,  and  not  to  be 
"  frightened  with  a  few  hard  words  ;"  so  little  spirit 
appeared  in  that  assembly,  often  so  refractory  and  mutin- 
ous, that  they  sent  him  to  the  Tower  for  bluntly  ex-^ 
{H-essing  a  free  and  generous  sentiment.  They  adjourned, 
without  fixing  a  day  for  the  consideration  of  his  majesty's 
answer;  and  on  their  next  meeting,  they  submissively 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  supply,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  establish  funds  for  paying  the  sum  voted, 
in  nine  years  and  a  half.  The  king,  therefore,  had  in 
effect,  almost  without  contest  or'  violence,  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  commons ;  and  that  assembly,  instead 
of  guarding  their  liberties,  now  exppsed  to  manifest  peril, 
<»nferred  an  additional  rietvenu^  on  the  crown ;  and  by 
rendering  the  king  in  some  degree  independent,  cotitri* 
buted  to  increase  those  dangers  with  which  tliey  had  so 
much  reason  to  be  alarmed. 

The  next  opposition  came  from  the  house  of  peers, 
which  has  not  commonly  taken  the  lead  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  and  even  Jrom  the  bench  of  bishops,  where  tht? 

Vol.  Vn,  D  d 
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CHAP,  court  usually  expects  the  greatest  compUisafice  and  sab^ 
^^^^^^.J^  mission.  The  upper  house  had  been  brought,  in  the  first 
1685.  d^ys  of  the  session,  to  give  general  thanks  for  the  king's 
speech ;  by  which  compliment  they  were  understood,  ac- 
cording  to  the  practice  of  that  time,  to  have  acquiesced  in 
every  part  of  it :  Yet  notwithstanding  that  step,  Compton, 
bishop  of  London,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  breth* 
ren,  moved  diat  a  day  should  be  appointed  for  taking 
the  speech  into  consideration :  He  was  seconded  by 
Halifax^  Nottingham,  and  Mordaunt.  Jefferies,  the  chan- 
cellor, opposed  the  motion;  and  seemed  inclined  to 
use  in  that  house  the  same  arrogancce  to  which  on  the 
bench  he  had  so  long  beCn  accustomed.  *  But  he  was 
soon  taught  to  know  his  place ;  and  he  proved,  by  his 
behaviour,  that  insolence,  when  checked,  naturally  sinks 
into  meanness  and  cowardice.  The  bishop  of  London*s 
motion  prevailed. 

The  king  might  reasonably  have  presumed,  that,  even 
if  the  peers  should  so  far  resume  courage  as  to  make  an 
application  against  his  dispensing  power,  the  SatnS  steady 
answer  which  he  had  given  to  the  commons  would  mak^ 
them  relapse  into  the  same  timidity;  and  he  might  by  that 
means  have  obtained  a  considerable  supply,  without  ma- 
king any  concessions  in  return.  But  so  imperious  was  bis 
,  temper,  so  lofty  the  idea  which  he  had  entertained  of  his 
own  authority,  and  so  violent  the  schemes  suggested  by 
his  own  bigotry  and  that  of  *is  priests,  that,  without  any 
delay,  without  waiting  for  any  farther  provocation,  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  a  prorogation.  He  continued  the 
parliament  during  a  year  and  a  half  by  four  more  proro- 
gations ;  but  having  in  vain  tried,  by  separate  applications, 
to  break  the  obstinacy  of  the  leading  members,  he  at  last 
dissolved  that  assembly.  And  as  it  was  plainly  impossible 
for  him  tb  find  among  his  protestant  subjects  a  set  of  men 
more  devoted  to  the  royal  authority,  it  was  universally 
concluded,  that  he  intended  thenceforth  to  govern  entirely 
without  parliaments.' 

Never  king  mounted  the  throne  of  England  with 
greater  advantages  than  James;  nay,  possessed  greater 
facility,  if  that  were, any  advantage,  of  rendering  himself 
and  bis  posterity  absolute  :  But  all  these  fortunate  circtim- 
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^aaces  teiKkd  oi^,  by  his  own  miscoiuii:»:t,  to  brmg  more    chap. 
suddea  ruin  upon  him.     The  nation  seemed  disposed  of  j^r%r>L/ 
.A^Q^elyes  to  resign  their  liberties,  had  he  not,  at  t*he  same      jgg^ 
time  made  aa  attempt  upon  their  religion ;  And  he  might 
even  have  succeeded  in  surmounting  at  once  their  liberties 
and  religion,  had  he  conducted  his  schemes  with  common 
jprudence  and  discretion.     Openly  to  declare  to  the  par- 
lias^nt,  so  ^arly  in  his  reign^  his  intention  to  dispense 
with  the  tes$S|  stfuckian  universal  alarm  throughout  th» 
nation  f  infused  terror  into  the  church,  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  chief  support  of  monarchy ;  and  even  disgusted 
the  army,  by  whose  means  alone  he  could  now  purpose  to  ' 

govern.  The  former  horror  against  popery  was  revived 
by  polemical  books  and  sermons ;  and  in  every  dispute  the 
victory  seemed  to  be  gained  by  the  protestant  divines,  who 
were  heard  with  more  favourable  ears,  and  who  managed 
die  controversy  with  more  learning  and  eloquence.  But 
anodier  incident  happened  at  this  time,  which  t^ded  migh- 
tily to  excite  the  animosi^  of  the  nation  against  the  cath- 
olic comq^uniob. 

Lbwxs  XIV.  having  long  hamssed  and  molested  the 
protestants,  at  last  revoked  entirely  the  edict  of  Nantz ; 
which  had  been  enacted  by  Harry  IV.  for  securing  them, 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  which  had  been  de- 
cUred  irrevpcable;  and  which,  during  the  experience  of 
near  a  century,  had  been  attended  with  no  sensible  incon- 
venience. All  the  iniquities  inseparable  from  persecution 
were  exercised  against  those  unhappy  religionists  j  who 
became  obstinate  in  proportion  to  the  oppressions  which 
they  suffered,  and  either  covered  under  a  feigned  conver- 
sion a  more  violent  abhorrence  of  the  catholic  commu- 
nion,^ or  sought  among  foreign  nations  for  that  liberty  of 
"Vp^hich  they  were  bereaved  in  their  native  countr)^  Above 
half  a  million  of  the  most  useful  and  industrious  subjects 
deserted  Frsmce;  and  exported,  together  with  immense 
«uns  of  money,  those  arts  and  manufactures  which  had 
chiefly  tended  to  enrich  that  kingdom.  They  propagated 
every  where, the  most  trapcal  accounts  of  the  tyranny 
exercised  against  them,  and  revived  among  the  protestants 
all  that  resentment^against  the  bloody  and  persecuting  spi- 
rit of  popery,  to  which  so  many  incidents  in  all  ages  had 
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CHAP,    given  too  much  foundation.     Near  fifty  thousand  refii- 
^  gees  passed  over  into  England ;  and  all  men  were  (Us- 


1G8$.      posed,  from  their  representations,  to  entertain  the  utmost 
horror  against  the, projects  which  they  apprehended  to  be 
formed  by  the  king  for  the  abolition  of  the  protestant 
religion.     When  a  prince  of  so  much  humanity,  sutd  o£ 
such  signal  prudence  as  Lewis  could  be  engaged,  by  the 
bigotry  of  his  religion  alone,  without  any  provocation,  to 
embrace  such  sanguinary  and  impolitic  measiu'es,  what 
might  not  be  dreaded,  they  asked,  from  James,  who  was 
so  much  inferior  in  these  virtues,  and  who  had  already^ 
been  irritated  by  such  obstinate  and  violent  oppo^on  f 
In  vain  did  the  king  affect  to  throw  the  highest  blame  on 
the  persecutions   in  France :  In  vain  .  did  he  afford  the 
most  real  protection  and  assistance  to  the  distressed  Hii* 
gonots.     All  these  symptoms  of  toleration  were  regarded 
as   insidious ;  opposite  to  the  avowed   principles  of  his 
sect,  and  belied  by  the  severe  administration  which  he 
himself    had  exercised    against    the    nonconformists   ia 
Scotland. 
1686.  The   smallest  approach  towards  the  introducticm  of 

popery,  must,  in  the  present  disposition  of  the  people, 
have  afforded  reason  of  jealousy;  much  more  so  wide  a 
step  as  that  of  dispensing  with  the  tests,  the  sole  security 
%yhich  the  nation,  being  disappointed  of  the  exclusion  bill, 
found  provided  against  those  dreaded  innovt^tions*  Yet 
was  the  king  resolute  to  persevere  in  his  purpose;  and 
having  failed  in  bringing  over  the  parliament,  he  made  an 
attempt,  with  mort  success,  for  establishing  his  dispensing 
power,  by  a  verdict  of  t3ie  judges.  Sir  Edward  Hales,  a 
n^w  proselyte,  had  accepted  a  commission  of  colonels 
and  directions  were  given  his  coachman  to  prosecute  him 
for  the  petuilty  of  five  hundred  pounds,  which  the  law, 
Dispensing  establishing  the  tests,  had  granted  to  informers.  By  this 
ppver.  feigned  action,  the  king  hoped,  both  from  the  authority,  of 
the  decision,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  to  put  an  end 
to  all  questions  with  regard  to  his  dispensing  power. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  lawyers  appointed 
to  plead  against  Hales  would  exert  great  force  on  that  oc- 
casion :  But  the  cause  was  regarded  with  such  anxiety  by 
the  public,  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  canvassed  in  sevc- 
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ni  elftborste  diGCOurses  ;*  and  could  men  divest  them-  chap. 
selves  of  prejudide^  there  want  not  sufficient  materials  on  ,_->l-J 
which  to  form  a  true  judgment.  The  claim  and  exercise  jgg^ 
of  the  dispensing  power  is  allowed  to  be  very  ancient  in 
England;  and  though  it  seems  at  first  to  have  been  copi- 
ed firom  pa{iri  usurpations,  it  may  plainly  be  traced  up  as 
high  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  In  the  feudal  govern- 
ments, mren  were  more  anxious  to  secure  their  private 
property  than  to  share  in  the  pubUc  administration;  and 
provided  no  innovations '  were  attempted  on  their  rigltfs 
and  possessions,  the  care  of  executing  the  laws,  and  en- 
suring general  safety,  was  without  jealousy  intrusted  to 
tbe  sovereign*  Penal  statutes  were  commonly  intended 
to  am*  the  prince  with  more  authority  for  that  purpose ; 
and  being  in  the  main  calculated  for  promoting  his  influ- 
ence as  first  magistrate,  there  seemed  no  danger  in  allow- 
ing him  to  tKspense  with  their  execution,  in  such  particular 
cases  as  might  require  an  exception  or  indulgence.  That 
practice  had  so  much  prevailed,  that  the  parliament  itself 
had  more  than  once  acknowledged  this  prerogative  of  the 
crown ;  particulariy  during  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  wh^n 
they  enacted  the- law  against  aliens,**  and  also  when  they 
passed  the  statute  of  pro  visors.*'  But  though  the  general 
tenor  of  the  penal  statutes  was  such  as  gave  the  king  a 
superior  interest  in  their  execution  beyond  any  of  his  sub^ 
jects,  it  could  not  but  sometimes  happen,  in  a  mixed  go- 
vemnii^t,  that  the  parliament  would  desire  to  enact  laws, 
by  which  the  regal  power,  in  some  particulars,  even  where 
private  property  was  not  immediately  concerned,  might  be 
regulated  and  restrained.  In  the  twenty-third  of  Henry 
VI.  a  law  of  this  kind  was  enacted,  prohibiting  any  man 
from  serving  in  a  county  as  sheriff  above  a  year;  and  a 
clause  was  inserted  by  which  the  king  was  disabled  from 
granting  a  dispensation.  Plain  reason  might  have  taught, 
that  this  law,  at  least,  should  be  exempted  from  the  king's 

a  Particularly  sir  Edward  Herbert's  Defence  in  the  State  Trials,  ami  sir 
Jiobert  Atkins's  luquii'v  concerning  tlic  Dispensing  fower. 

b  Rot.  Pari.  1  Hen.  V.n.  XV. 

c  Rot.  Pai'l.  I  ilen.  V.  n.  xxij.  Jt  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  the  reifi:n  of 
R{c!i;irti  the  Scc<n»:],  the  parliament  granted  the  king  only  a  tempor.^ry  powt  r 
of  (dispensing  witli  the  statute  of  provisors.  Rot.  Pail.  15  Rich.  II.  n.  i.  A  plain 
implication  that  he  had  not,  of  hini'scif,  such  prerogative.  So  uncertain  w  cue 
luany  of  the'ic  points  at  that  tinie. 
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CHAP,  frertgsd&re :  But  as  the  dkpei^iig  pow«r  still  preytiied 
^^^^J^  in  other  cases,  it  was  soon  a^e,  aided  bjr  the  servility  of 
1686.  ^^^  courts  of  judicature,  even  to  overpower  Ais  statute^ 
which  the  k^slature  had  evidently  im^ided  to  secui* 
against  violatiom  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII*  the  case 
was  brought  to  a  trial  before  all  the^  judges  in  the  emAm^ 
quer  chamber ;  and  it  was  decreed,  that,  notwithstaj^iing 
the  strict  clause  above  mentioned,  the  king  might  dispense 
with  the  statute :  He  could  firsts  it  was  alleged,  dispenae 
with  the  prohibitory  clause,  and  then  wkk  the  stataliti 
itself.  This  opinion  of  the  judges,  though  aeeauJai^ 
absurd  f  had  ever  since  passed  for  undoubted  law :  The 
practice  of  continuing  the  sheriffs  had  prevailed :  Aild 
most  of  the  property  in  £ngland  had  been  fixed  by  dec^ 
sions,  which  juries^  returned  by  such  sheriffs^  had  givem 
in  the  courts  of  judicature.  Many  .other  dispensatioas  of 
a  like  nature  may^be  produced;  not  only  sudi  as  took 
place  by  intervals,  but  such  as  were  uniformly  continued* 
Thus  the  law  was  dispensed  with,  which  prohibited  any 
man  from  going  a  judge  of  assize  into  his  own  country ; 
that  which  rendered  all  Welchmen  incapable  of  beiring 
ofEces  in  Wales;  and  that  which  required  every  one  wh6' 
received  a  pardon  for  felony,  to  find  sureties  for  bis 
good  behaviour.  In  the  ^ecopd  of  James  I^  a  new  con- 
^  suitatiou   of  all   the  judges   had  been  held  upon  a  like 

question :  This  prerogative  of .  the-  crown  was  again 
unanimously  affirmed:^  And  it  became  an  established 
principle  in  English  jurisprudence,  that  though  the  kin$ 
could  not  allow  of  what  was  morally  unlawful,  he  could 
permit  what  was  only  prohibited  by  positive  statute*  Even 
the  jealous  house  of  commons,  who  extorted  the  petition 
of  right  from  Charles  I.  made  no  scruple,  by  the  mouth 
«  of  Glanville,  their  manager,  to  allow  of  the  dispensing 
power  in  its  full  extent ;®  and  in  the  famous  trial  of  ship 
money,  Holborne,  the  popular  lawyer,  had  freely,  and  in 
the  most  explicit  terms,  made,  the  same  concession.^  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  the  great  oracle  of  English  law,  had  not 
only  concurred  with   all  other  lawyers  in  favour   of  this 

d  Sir  Mdwai'd  Coke's  Ucports,  seventh  Report 

e  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  first  ecljt.  p.  *20l5.  Pari.  Hist.  yoI.  yIH.  p.  135. 

r  Slate  Trials,  vol.  v.fii'^t  edit.  p.  171. 
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prerogttm,  but  setms  evMi  to  belkve  it  ao  Isheteiat  in  CHAP, 
the  crofw%  that  aa  act  of  ftaHamcat  itself  c^uld  not  abol-  ^J^^^ 
ish  ttf*  And  he  partieulniy  observes,  that  no  law  can  i^^^ 
]mp6ae  such  a  disabtttty^^  enjaying  offices  as  llie  king 
may  not  dispense  with ;  becsnse  the  king,  from  the  law 
of  nature,  has  a  right  to  the  service  of  all  his  subjects* 
This  particular  reason,  as  weU  as  all  die  general  princi- 
ples, is  apfdicrinle  to  the  question  of  the  tests :  nor  can 
the  dsmgeroiB  cottsequeiioe  ol  granting  dispensations  in 
that  «a8e  be  ever  aUowod  to  be  pleaded  before  a  court  of 
judkafoie*'  Every  preroga^ve  of  the  crown,  it  may  be 
said,-adMtts  of  abuse :  Should  die  king  pardon  all  crtmin- 
ak,  law  must  be  totally  dissolved :  Should  he  .declare 
and  contkiue  perpetual  war  against  all  nations,  inevitable 
rain  must  ensue :  Yet  Ihese  powers  are  intrusted  to  the 
sovereign;  and  we  must  be  content,  as  our  ancestors 
were,  to  depend  upon  his  prudemse  and  discretion  in  the 
exereise  of  them*    i 

T»ouaH  this  reasoning  seems  founded  on  such  prin-* 
eiples  as  are  usually  admitted  by  lawyers,  the  people  had 
eatevtained  such  violent  prepossessions  agsunst  the  use 
which  ^Jaitees  here  made  of  his  prerogative,  that  he  was 
obliged,  before  he  brought  on  Haks's  cause,  to  displace 
four  of  the  judges,  Jones,  Montague,  Charleton,  and  < 
Nevil ;  and  even  sir  Edward  Herbert,  the  chief  justice, 
though  a-  man  of  acknowledged  virtue,  yet,  because  he 
here  supported  the  pratensions  of  the  crown,  was  exposed 
to  great  and  general  reproach*  Men  deemed  a  dispensing 
to  be  in  effect  the  same  with  a  repealing  power ;  and  they 
eould  not  <x)nceive  that  less  authority  was  necessary  to 
repeal  than  to  enact  any  statute.  If  one  penal  law  was 
dispensed  wiA,  any  other  might  undergo  the  sam^  fate : 
And  by  what^  principle  could  even  the  laws  which  define 
property  be  afterwards  secured  from  violation  ?  The  test 
act  ha|^  ever  been  conceived  the  great  barrier  of  the 
established  religion  under  a  popish  subcessor :  As  such^ 
k  had  been  insisted  on  by  the  parliament;  as  such, 
granted  by  the  king ;  as  such^  during  the  debates  with 
regard  to  the  exclusion,  recommended  b)(  the  chancellor^ 

gSirKtUvarJ  Coke'*  K*»|Knl9,  IwtUih  K  p^rt,  p.  H 
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CHAP.  By  wfaxt' magic,  wbftt  chiowe  of.lsv,  is^  it  new. 
If^^  kted,  and  rendered  of  no  validly  ^  Tb«c  ^wm9imms'mt¥^ 
1696.  ^^^n^  where  asked;  and  men,  straitened  by 'preitedent^ 
and  decisions  of  great  authority,  urere  reduced  eitber  la 
question  the  antiquity  of  this  prerogative  itself,  or  to 
assert  that  even  the  practice  of  near  five  centuries  could 
not  bestow  on  it  sufficient  authority.^  It  was,  not  con- 
sidered, that  the  present  di&culty  or  seeming  absurdity 
had  proceeded  from  late  innovations  ifttrodueed  ialo  the 
government*  Ever  sii^e  the  bdi^^miing  of  .this  ceottny, 
,the  parliament  had,  with  a  laudable  zeal,  beea  ac^pitisg 
powers  and  establishing  principles  favourable  to  law  and 
liberty :  The  authority  of  the  crown  had  been  liimted  ia 
many  important  paniculars:  And  penal  statuies  wei:e 
often  calculated  to  secure  the  .^^soostitution  against  the 
attempts  of  ministers^  as'well  as  to  preserve  a  general 
/peace,  and  repress  crimes  and  immovalities.  A  {»«* 
Togative,  however,  derived  from  very  ancientt  aod  almoat 
uniform  practice,  the  diapenaing  power,  still  remained,  or 
was  supposed  to  remain,  with  Uie  crown  ;  suftcient  ii^  an 
instant  to  overturn  this  whole  fabric,  and  to  throw  down 
all  fences  of  the  constitution.  If  jthis  prerogatrve,  which 
earries  on  the  face  of  it  such  strong  symptoms  of  an 
absolute  authority  in  the  prince,  had  yet^  in  ancient  times, 
stibsisted  with  soma  degree  of  liberty  in  the  subject ;  this 
fact  only  proves,  that  scarcely  any  human  govermnenti 
much  less  one  erected  in  rude-  and  barbarous  times,  is 
entirely  consistent  and  uniform .  in  all  its  parts.  But  to 
expect  that  the  dispensing  power  coAikl,  in  any  degree,  be 
rendered  compatible  with  those  accurate  and  regular 
limitations,  which  had  of  late  been  estafa^sbed,  and  which 
the  people  were  djetermined  to  maintain,  was  a  vain  hope ; 
and  though  men  knew  not  upon  what  principles  they 
could  deny  that  prerogative,  they  saw  that,  if  they  would 
preserve  their  laws  and  constitution,  there  was  an  ^jbsolute 
necessity  for  denying,  at  least  for  abolishing  it.  The 
revc^ution  alone,  which  soon  succeeded,  happily  put  aa 
end  to  all  tlvese  disputes :  By  means  of  it  a  more  uniform 
edifice  was  at  last  erected :  The  monstrous  inconsistence, 

h  S:r  Robert  Atkins*  p.  CI. 


to  tkifale  bet#cto  tlM  antitat  Gothic  pBtts  of  die  ftbric   CHAP, 
atid  the  recent  plan^  of  liberty,  was  fuUy  corrected :  Aad  ^1!^^^ 
tb  th^t  tnatu^  felicity,  king  and  people  Were   finally     |^g^ 
OiUght  CO  know  dieir  proper  boundaries.' 

Whatevsh  topics  lawyers  mi^t  find  to  defend 
JsftiesHi  dispensing  power^  the  nation  thought  it  dan« 
gerotts,  if  not  fatal  to  liberty,  and  his  resolution  pf  ex* 
er^ng  it  inay  on  that  account  t>e  esteemed  no  lesa 
atankig,  than  if  the  power  had  been  founded  on  the  n^ost 
H^ssnt  and  most  flagrant  uturpation.  It  was  not  likely^ 
that  an  authority,  which  had  been  assumed^  through  so 
many,  obstadts,  would  in  his  hands  lie  long  idle  and  uneni'^ 
{ilojnsd*  Four  Mtholk  lords  were  btought  into  the  prWy 
eoancil^  Powis,  Arundel,  Beilasis,  and  Dorer.  Halifax^ 
fittdiag  thai,  ntitwithstaadiag  his  past  merits,  he  possessed 
aortal  credit  or  authority,  becaiHe  refractory  in  his  oppo« 
sition ;  and  his  office  of  prtry  seal  was  given  to  Anuidek 
The  king  was  opeti  as  well  as  zealous,  in  the  desire  of 
tasking  converts }  and  men  plainly  saw,  that  the  bnly  wlqr 
to  acquire  his  aifeetion  and  confidence  was  by  a  sacrifice 
of  their  religion*  Sandeirlaaid,  soilie  time  after,  scrupled 
not  to  gain  favour  at  this  price*  Rochester,  the  treasurer^ 
though  the  king's  brodier-in-law,  yet,  because  he  refused 
to  give  this  instance  of  complaisance^  was  turned  out  of 
1q8  office :  The  treasury  was  put  in  sommission,  and 
BeOasis  was  placed  at  the  hepid  of  it.  All  the  courtieri 
were  disgusted,  even  such  as  had  little  regard  to  religion. 
The  dishonour,  as  well  as  distrust^  attending  renegades. 
Blade  most  men  resolve,  at  all  hazards,  to  adhere  to  their 
tacient  f  ahh* 

i  It  h  rtmtiHMt,  Chftt  iM  oMi^entib^  iilfinn6ii«d  hf  ^e  {iritice  of  Oraik^ 
did  BOty  even  when  they  had  the  making  of  their  own  terms  m  the  declaration 
•f  rigktt,  venture  to  condemn  tHe  dispensing  power  in  general,  which  "hafl 
been  vaifbrailj  esereised  br  the  former  krogs  of  Engbuid.  The|^  onty  eoiN 
demned  it  so  far,  as  it  had  been  atawned  Mid  exercised  of  late,  without  being 
^le  to  tell  whemn  the  dHleretiee  lay.  But  in  the  bill  of  rights  which  p&ss^ 
•bout  a  twelvemonth  alter,  the  pkrliament  look  oare  to  seaure  themselves  more 
eAectoally  against  a  branch  of  prerogative  incompatible  with  all  legal  liberty  and 
ttnftit&oiis;  atid they MetudMl^ in  iKMldvete^nis,  all  ditpetfsiSK  |M>wer in  the 
orown.  Yet  even  then  the  house  of  lords  rejected  that  clause  of  the  biU,  which 
condeikined  the  exercise  of  this  power  In  former  kings,  and  obliged  the  eommons 
te  Mat  etmtent  with  ahoHshtae  -it  for  the  future.  There  needs  no  other  proof  of 
the  irregular  nature  of  the  old  English  government  than  the  existence  of  such 
a  pftroeative,  always  e:ker«i«d'  and  never  questioned,  till  the  a^nisiliOQ  of  red 
liberty  discovered,  at  last,  Ujle  danjfer  of  it    See  the  Jouriials. 
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CHAP.' 
LXX. 


1686. 
gt ate  of 
Scotland. 


State  of 
Irefand. 


In  Scotland  James's  zeal  for  jNTOselyttsmi  iq^Ua  more 
iuccess&l.  The  earls  of  Murray,  Perdi,  and  MeUm^. 
were  brought  over  to  the  court  religi6n;  and  the. two 
latter  noblemen  made  use  of  a  very  courdy  reason  foir 
their  conversion : .  They  pretended,  that  die  papers  found 
in  the  late  king'^  cabmet  had  opened  their  ej^es,  and  had 
convinced  them  of  the  preference  due  to  the  ■  catbfliic 
religion.  Queensberry  who  showed  ,not  the  same  com^^ 
|diance,  fell  into  total  dbgrace,  notwidistandiftg  his  &>m&e? 
services,  and  the  important  sacrifices  which  lie  had  made 
to  the  measures  of  the  court.  These  merits  could  not 
even  ensure  him  of  safety  against  tl»  vengeance  to  which 
lie  stood  exposed.  Hb  rival,  Perth,  who  had  been  ready 
to  sink  under  his  superior  interest,  now  accpiired  the 
ascendant ;  and  all  the  complaints  exhibited  against  him 
were  totally  obliterated.  His  fitith,  aixording  to  m 
saybg  of  Halifax,  had  made  him  wholes 

But  it  was  in  Ireland .  chiefly,  that  the  mask  was 
wholly  taken  off,  and  that  the  king  thought  himself  at 
liberty  to  proceed  to  the  full  extent  of  his  zeal  and  his 
violence.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  recalled;  anddumgh 
the  primate  and  lord  Granard,  two  protestantsy  stttt  poa* 
sessed  the  authority  of  justices,  the  whole  power  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  Talbot,  the  general,  soon  after  cre- 
ated earl  of  Tyrconnel ;  a  man  who,  ft<mk  the  blindness  of 
his  prejudices  and  fury  of.  his  temper,  was  transported 
with  the  most  immeasurable  ardour  for  the  catholic  cause. 
After  the  suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  orders 
were  given  by  Tyrccmnel  to  disarm  all  the  protestants,  oa 
pretence  of  securing  the  public  peace,  and  keeping^  dicir 
arms  in  a  few  magazines  for  the  use  of  the  militia*  Next, 
the  army  was  new  modelled;  and  a  great  number  of  offi- 
cers were  dismissed,  because  it  was  pretended  that  they  or 
their  fathers  had  served  under  Cromwel  and  the  republic. 
The  injustice  was  not  confined  to  them.  Near  three  hun- 
dred officers  more  were  afterwards  broken,  though  many 
of  them  had  purchased  their  commissions :  About  four  or 
five  thousand  private  soldiers,  because  they  were  protest- 
ants,  were  dismissed ;  and  being  stripped  even  of  their 
regimentals,  were  turned  out  to  starve  in  the  streets. 
While  these  violences  were  carrying  on^   Clarendon,  who 
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Ind  been  named  lord  lieutenant^  came  over ;  but  he  soon   ohap; 
found,  that,  as  he  had  refused  to  give  the  king  the  desired  ^^^v-^ 
pledge  of  fidelity  by  changing  his  religion,  he  possessed  no      1^95. 
c»dtt  6f  authority.     He  was  even  a  kind  of  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  Tyrconnel ;  and  as  he  gave  all  opposition  io 
his  power  to  the  precipitate  measures  of  the  catholics,  he  ^* 
was  soon  jifter  readied,  and  Tyrconnel  substituted  in  his 
pfaic^*     Hie  unhappy  protestants  now  saw  all  the  civil 
auAority,  as^  well  as  die  military  force,  transferred  in^ 
die  hands  of  their  inveterate  enemies ;  inflamed  with  here-» 
ditary  hsdred^  and  stimulated  by  every  motive,  which  the 
passicm  eitbar  for  power,  property,  or  religion,  could  in^ 
spire*     Even  the  barbarous  banditti  were  let  loose  to  prey 
on  them  in  dieir  present  defenceless  condition.  A  renewal 
of  the  ancie'nt  massacres- was  apprehended;   and-  greaft 
mnhitudes,  struck  with  die  best  grounded  terror,  deserted 
the  kingdom,  and  infosed  in  the  English  nadon  a  dread 
of  diose  vicdences,  to  whkh,~after  some  time,  they  might 
jusdy,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  cadiolics,  think  them^* 
Selvet'^eatposed* 

AxL  judicious  persons  of  the  catholic  communion 
were  disgusted  widi  dtese  violent  measures,  and  could; 
easily  foresee  the  consequences.  But  James  was  entirely 
governed  by  die  rash  connsds  'of  the  queen  and  of  *  his^ 
toolessor,  fether  Peters,  a  Jesuit,  whom  he  soon  afteif 
creaitcd  a  privy  counsellor.  He  diought  too,  that,  as  he 
was  now  in. die  deelme  of  life,  it  was  necessary  for  him; 
by  has^  steps,  to  cany  his  designs  intoexecudoii ;  lest  the 
succession  at  die  princess  of  Orange  should  overturn  all 
his  projects..  In  vain  did  Arundel,  Powis,  and  Bellasis, 
remonstrate,  and  suggest  more  moderate  and  cautious 
meaaures.  These  men  had  seen  and  felt,  during  the  pro- 
secudon  of  the  popi^  plot,  the  extreme  antipathy  which 
di^nattpn  bore  to  thei*  religion ;  and  though  some  subse* 
quent  incidents  had  seemingly  allayed  that  spirit,  they 
knew  that  the  settled  habits  of  the  people  were  still  the 
same,  and  that  the  snudlest  incident  was  sufficient  to  renew 
the  former  animosity.  A  very  moderate  indulgence,  there- 
fore, to  the  cadicAic  religion,  would  have  satisfied  them; 
and  all  attempts  to  acquire  power,  much  more  to  produoe 
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CHAP^   z  dumge  oTtbe  nadioml  fahh,  tluijr  deevsed  dimg&nym  mi 
^^^  .destructive.- 


m^.  ^^  ^^^  t^^  broaehifig  of  the  pupbh  plot,  tine  cki^  (dfr 

Breach  be.  the  church  of  England  had  concurred  »  the  prasecutmi 
kin^  and  of  it^  With  the  samc  violeiice  aad  credidHjr  as  the  rast  «f 
tiieehureh.^g  nation:  But  dreading  aftevwa^s  the  pravoten^  a< 
sepublican  and  preahyterian  prhicipleft,  they  had  haen  en-^ 
gaged  to  support  the  meaaufea  of  the  coulrt;  attd  to  ibeir 
aasistance  chiefly,  Jamea  had  owed  Us  i»icc«asion  to  tba 
crown.  Finding  l^at  all  these  aervices  were  f0YgQlfeeft>aiicl 
that  the  catholic  religion  was  the  ki^g^  aok  fa¥Otnr)te,  tht 
ehurdi  had  commenced  an  opposition  to  cmurt  aMaMyraa ;. 
and  popery  was  now  ackmrwdedged  the  asxire  tmmediatff 
danger.  *  In  order  to  prevent  inflammntory  semMNU  Oft 
tbis  popular  subject,  Jamea  revived  some  diraetieiis  to 
preachers,  which  had  been  poroaaulgated  by  di^  lute  hmg^ 
bi  the  begiantng  of  lus  reign,  when  no  design  aga«Mt  A& 
national  religion  was  yet  formed,  or  a^  least  ^prdMndedi^ 
3nt  in  the  present  delicate  and  int^esting  siftutttiflii  of  diQ 
church,  ther6  was  liule  reason  to  expect  that  ovdef&faand^ 
ad  on  no  legal  authorit}',  would  be  rigidly  •bajaod  by 
pireachers,  who  saw  no  securaty  to  themaelvea  but  in  pee** 
serving  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  people.  Inatoad 
of  avoiding  controversy,  according  to  the  kxiig'a  iajunc^ 
tiona,  the  preachers  every  where  dedainoued  agmst 
popery ;  and  among  the  reat,^  Dn  Shajvpe^  a  cltrg^oiAn  ofi 
l^ondon,  particularly  distinguished  liiii»^,  and  affeotedt^ 
^row  great  contempt  on  those  who  had  been  iadneed  to 
ohange  their  religion  by  such  piti^  argumenta  aath^  Ho- 
mish  missionaries  could  suggests  This  topic,  being  sofiTi 
posed  to  reftect  on  the  king,  gave  great  offence  at  eourtt 
and  positive  orders  were  issued  tx>.  the  bishop  of  Loodbaiiv 
bis  diocesan,  immediately  to.  suspend  Sharps,  tttt  hia: 
majesty's  pleasure  should  be  fe^rthier  known*  Tluf  prelate 
replied,  that  he  could  not  possibly  obey  theae  conunands^ 
and  that  he  was  not  empowered,  in  such  a,  summary  man-*" 
ner,to  inflict  any  punishment  even  upon  the  greatest  delin-^ 
quent.  But  neither  this  obvious  reason^  nor  the  most 
dutiful  submissions,  both  of  the  prelate   and  of  Sharps 
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loasf^  ccHiU  wppti9»  the  a>urt.     The  klog  was  deteF<»^  CHAlP. 
to  proceed  with  violence  in  the  prosecution  of  thia  , 


affiur.  The>bf«bop  htiaaelf  he  resolred  to  punish  for  dis«  tm. 
obedieoce  to  his  eomawnds;  and  the  expedient,  which  he 
Oiaployed  fear  thaft  pujspose,  was  x>f  «  nature  at  once  the 
BbQ9t  ilkgal  and  moat  sdarming. 

AvQifeO  all  dfie  eng^a  of  atttho^tjrformerl]?:  cmplo3rfid 
Isf  tho  crown,  none  had  been  im>rc  dangerous,  or  even 
dsalnumve,  to  liberty,  than  the^  court  of  high  commiasion^- 
wUeh,  together  with  the  star  chamber,  had  been  abolished 
in  A%  reign  of  Charity  I.  by  act  of  parUaiacnti  in  whiicJi; 
a  clauae  W9b  alto  inserted,  prohibiting  the  erection,  in  all 
liitaiie  tintfts^  cf  that  court,  or  any  of  a  like  nature*  Butr 
ikis  fanr  was  deemed  by  James  no  obacacle ;  and  an  eccle-  CoaH«f  - 
sias^cal  cemmiasioa'  was  anew  issued,  by  which  seven^  ST'coo?* 
cooimiasioners^were  restied  with  full  and  unlimited  authQ««  mis^oa.  ^ 
rity  over  die  church,  of  England.  Cbithem  were  bestowed 
the-  same  ia^sitorial  powers,  possessed  by  the  former 
^onrs*  of  of  Ugb  eonumssion :  They  might  proceed  uponr 
bane  sQspieiimi  and  the  better  tb  set  the  law  at  defiance,  it 
was  espiready  inserted  in  thdr  patent  itself,  that  tb^ 
wem  to  exercise  their  jur»diction,notwi(h8tandingany  law 
er  statute  to  d]te  contrary.  The  king's  design  to  subdue  the 
cfaurdi  was  now  sufficiently  knowo; '  and  had  he  been  able 
to  establish  the  autbortty  of  this  new  erected  court,  his 
sacoess  waa  mfidlibie.  A  more  sensible  blow  could  not 
be  gpvrai,  h(Ah  to  naitfonal  liberty  and  religion ;  and  happil}? 
die  contest  could  not  be  tried  in  a  cause  more  iniquitous 
and  unpopular  than  that  against  Sharpe  and  the  bishop  of 
LoiKk>n« 

The  prelate  was  cited  before  die  commissioners.  Af- 
ter denying  die  legality  of  the  court,  and  claiming  the 
privilege  of  all  christian  bishops  to  be  tried  by  die  ntetro- 
pdkaaand  his  sufiragans;  he  pleaded  in  his  own  defence, 
ikot,  as  he  was  obliged,  if  he  bad  suspended  Sharpe,  to 
act  in  the  capacity  of  a  judge,  he  could  not,  consistent 
eidier  with  law  or  equity,  pronounce  sentence  without  a 

k'The  persons  named  were  the  trchbbhop  ofCintcrliarjr,  Sancit)ft;  the 
bishop  of  Darham,  Crew ;  of  Roehester,  Sfnt ;  the  earl  of  Roohester,  Sunder* 
land,  ckanceUor  Jefferies,  and  lord  chief  justice  Herbert-  The  archbishop  re^ 
i&se4  to  aet,  and  the  bUbop  oC  Chetter  wat  sabttituted  in  liis  place. 
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CHAF»    piievious  citation  and  trial:  That  he  had  iiy  pelidoiitepie* 

^^*.  seated  this  difficulty  to  his  majesty;  and  t&ot  receiving  aiqr 

1686.      answer,  he  h^d  reason  :to  think  tW  his  petition  had  given 

entire  satisfaction  :  That'  in  order  to  show  fardier  his  dev 

Terence,  he  had  advised  Sharpe  to  abstain  from  preaching; 

till  he  had  justified  his  conduct  to  the  king;    an  advice 

which,  coming  from  his  superior,   was  equivalent  to  a 

command,  and  had  accordingly  met  with  the  proper  obe-' 

dience :  That  he  had  thus^  in  his  apprehension,  confDrmed 

hioiself  to  bis,  majesty's  pleasure  $  bat  if  he  shotdd  sliU'be 

found  wanting  to  his  duty  in  any  particular,  he  was  how 

willing. to  crave  pardon,  and  to  make  reparation*    .All 

diis  submission,  both  in  Sharpe  and  the  prelate,  had.na 

Sentence    effect*     It  was  determined  to  have  an  example  :  Ord«:& 

wntnvtthe  ^erc  accordtucrlv  sent. to  the  commissioners  to  proceed  y 

iioiKkm.      And  by  a  majority  of  votes  the  bishop,  as  well  as  tte 

doctor,  was  suspended* 

.'  Almost  the  whole  of  this  short  reign  amsists  of  at- 
tempts always  imprudent,  often  illegal<»  sometimes  bodi, 
against  whatever  was  most  loved  and  revered  by  the 
nation  :  Even  such  schemes  of  the  king's  as  might  be 
laudable  in  themselves, -were  so  disgraced  by  his  intent 
tions^  that  they  serve  only  to  aggravate  the  cliarge  agamst 
him*  James  was  become  a.  great  patron  of  toleration^ 
and  an  e^nemy  to  all  those  persecuting  laws  ^ which,  from 
the  influence  of  the  church,  had  been  enacted  both  against 
the  dissenters  and  catholics*  Not  content  with  granting 
dispensations  to  particular  persons,  he  assum^  a  power 
of  issuing  a  declaration  of  general  indulgeiice,  and  of 
Penal  lavs  suspending  at  once  all  the  penal  statutes,  by  which  a  G<m«- 
sospeo  c  .  fQi^j^y  ^j^g  required  to  the  established  reli^n*  This 
was  a  sti*ain  of  authority,  it  must  be  confessed,  quke 
inconsistent  with  law  and  a  liiaited  constitution ;  yet  was 
it  supported  by  matiy  strong  precedents  in  the  history  of 
England.  Even  after  the  principles  of  liberty,  were  be-i 
come  more  prevalent,  and  began  to  be  well  understood, 
the  late  king  had,  oltener  than  once,  and  without  givi^ 
much  umbrage  exerted  this  dangerous  power:  He  bad, 
in  1662,  suspended  the  execution  of  a  law  which  regula- 
ted carriages  :  During  the  two  Dutch  wars,  he  had  twice 
suspended  the  act  of  navigation :  And  the  common^,  in 
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166^,  hmg  reodred,  contrary  to  the  king's  judgmeht,  to    CHAPi 
efiact  that  iniquitoiu  law  against  the  importation  of  Irish  ^^^.^^^^ 
cftt^,  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  obviate  the  exercipe      iggg, 
e^  thia  prerogative,  which  they  desired  not  at  that  time 
entirely  to  deny  or  d)rogate,  to  call  that  unportation  a 
Muaiice* 

THoo'aH  the  former  authority  of  the  sovereign  was 
great  in  civil  afl^irs,  it  was  inill  greater  in  ecclesiastical ; 
and  the  whole  despotic  power  of  the  popes  was  often  be* 
lieved,  in  virtue  of  the  snpreraacy,  to  have  devolved  to 
die  crown.  The  last  parliament  of  Charles  !•  by  abolish- 
ing the  power  of  the  king  and  convocation  to  frame  canons 
without  consent  of  parliament,  had  somewhat  diminished 
the  supposed  extent  of  the  supremacy ;  but  stiH  very  con- 
siderable remains  of  it,  at  least  very  important  claims, 
were  preserved,  and  were  occasionally  inade  Use  of  by 
th^  sovereign.  In  1662,  Charles  pleading  both  the  rights 
of  his  supremacy  and  his  suspending  power,  had  granted 
a  general  indulgence  or  toleration ;  and  in  1672  he  re- 
newed the  same  edict ;  though  the  remonstrances  of  his 
parliament  obliged  him  on  both  occasions  to  retract ;  and 
in  the  last  instance,  the  triumph  of  law  over  prerogative  was 
deefoed  very  great  and  memorable.  In  general  we  may 
remark,  that  where  ^e  exercise  of  the  suspending  power 
was  agreeable  and  useful,  the  power  itself  was  little  ques- 
tioned :  Where  the  exercise  was  thoiight  liable  to  excep- 
tions, men  not  o^y  opposed  it,  but  proceeded  to  deny 
altogether  the  legality  of  the  prerogative  on  which  it  was 
founded. 

James,  more  imprudent  and  arbitrary  than  his  prede- 
cessor, issued  his  proekmiation,  suspending  all  the  pen^l 
laws  in  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  granting  a  general  liberty 
of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects.  He  was  not  deterred 
by  thoTseiection,  both  that  this  scheme  of  indulgence  was 
already  blasted  by  two  fruitless  attempts ;  and  that  in  such 
a  government  as  that  of  England,  it  was  not  sufficient 
that  a  prerogative  be  approved  of  by  some  lawyers  and 
antiquaries  :  If  it  was  condemned  by  the  general  voice  of 
the  nation,  and  yet  was  still  exerted,  the  victory  over  na-  - 
Honal  liberty  was  no  less  signal  than  if  obtained  by  the 
most  flagr^t  injustice  and  usurpation.     These  two  consi- 
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CHAP,   derations  indeed  would  tathef  serve  t6  rdeomnAeiid  Hdi 
^^^'    project  to  James ;  who  deemed  himself  superior  in  Vigour 
iijgQ      and  activity  to  his  brother,  and  who  probably  thought  that 
hi6  people  enjoyed  no  liberties,  but  by  his  royid  concestfiott 
and  indulgence. 
ist7.  In  order  to  procure  a  better  reception  for  his  edict  43i 

toleration,  the  king,  finding  himself  opposed  by  Aeduurch, 
began  to  pay  court  to  the  dissenters  $  Mid  he  imagMwd 
that,  by  playing  one  party  against  another,  he  should  ea^y 
obtain  the  victory  over  both ;  a  refined  poliey  which  it 
much  exceeded  his  capacity  to  conduct*  His  intentions 
were  so  obvious,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him. ever  to 
gain  the  sincere  confidence  and  regard  of  the  toneon^ 
formists.  They  knew  that  the  genius  of  their  liberty  was 
'  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  catholics,  the  sole 

object  of  the  king's  affection.  They  Wero  sensible,  that 
both  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  the  maxims  of  his 
religion,  were  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  K^ratipn* 
They  had  seen  that,  on  his  accession,  as  well  as  during 
his  brother^s  reign,  he  had  courted  the  church  at  their 
expense  ;  and  it  was  not  till  his  dangerous  schemes  were 
rejected  by  the  prelates,  that  he  had  recouwe  to  the  non- 
conformists. AH  his  favours,  therefore,  must,  to  every 
man  of  judgment  among  the  sectaries,  have  appeared  in- 
sidious :  Yet  such  was  the  pleasure  reaped  from  present 
ease,  such  the  animosity  of  the  dissenters  against  the 
church,  who  had  so  long  subjected  them  to  the  rigours  of 
persecution,  that  they  every  where  expressed  the  most 
entire  duty  to  the  king,  and  compliance  with  his  measures  $ 
and  could  not  forbear  rejoicing  extremely  in  the  present 
depression  of  their  adversaries. 

But  had  the  dissenters  been  ever  so  much  inclined  to 
shut  their  eyes  with  regard  to  the  king^s  inteutimis,  the 
manner  of  conducting  this  scheme  in  Scotland  was  suffi- 
cient to  discover  the  secret.  The  king  first  applied  to  die 
Scottish  parliament,  and  desired  an  indulgence  for  the  cath- 
olics alone,  without  comprehending  the  presbyterians : 
But  that  assembly,  though  more  disposed  than  even  the 
parliament  of  England,  to  sacrifice  their  civil  liberties^ 
resolved  likewise  to  adhere  pertinaciously  to  their  religkm  i 
and  they  rejected  for  the  first  time  the  king^fe  appiicaiftiott^ 
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James  dierefore  fotmd  himself  obliged  to  exert  his  prero-  ci 
gathre  i  and  he  now  thought  it  prudent  to  interest  a  paity  ^ 
among  ht&  subjects,  besides  the  catholics,  in  ^ujpporting 
diis  act  of  authority.  To  the  surprise  of  the  harassed 
and  persecuted  presbjpterians,  they  begird  the  principles  of 
toleration  every  whelre  extolled,  .and  found  that,  full  per- 
missbn  was  granted  to  attend  coavettticles ;  an  ofTence, 
which,  even  during  this  reign,  had  been  declared  no  less 
than  a  capital  enormity.  The  king's  declaration,  howe- 
vtTy  of  indu^nte,  contained  clauses  sufficient  to  depress 
their  joy*  As  if  popery  were  already  predominant,  he 
declared,  "  that  he  never  would  use  force  nor  invinciUe 
^'  necessity  against  any  man  on  account  of  his  persuasion 
^  or  the  protectant  refigion :"  A  promise  surely  of  tolera- 
don  given  to  the  protestants  with  great  precaution,  and 
admitting  a  considerable  latitude  fbr  persecution  and  vio- 
tece.  It  i»  likewise  remarkable,  that  the  king  declared 
in  express  terms,  ^^  that  he  had  thought  fit,  by  his  sove- 
"  reign  audiority,  prerogative  royal,  and  absolute  power, 
"which  sdl  his  subjects  were  to  obey  without  reser^y  to ' 
^  gram  this  royal  toleration."  The  dangerous  designs  of 
other  princes  are  to  be  ccdlected  by  a  comparison  of  their 
several  actions,  or  by  a  discovery  of  their  more  secret 
counsels  :  But  so  blhxled  was  James  with  zeal,  so  trans- 
ported by  his  imperious  temper,  that  even  his  ptoclsuna- 
tions  and  public  edicts  contain  expressions  which,  without 
fanher  inquiry,  may  suffice  to  his  condemnatioil. 

The  English  well  knew,  that  the  king,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  their  government,  thought  himself  entided,  as 
indeed  he  was,  to  as  ample  authority  in  his  southern,  as 
in  his  northern  kingdom;  and  therefore,  though  the  decla- 
ration of  indulgence  published  for  England  was  more 
cautiously  expressed,  diey  could  not  but  be  alarmed  by 
the  arbitrary  treatment  to  which  their  neighbours  were 
exposed.  It  is  even  remarkable,  that  the  English  decla- 
ration contained  clauses  of  a  strange  import.  The  king 
there  promised,  that  he  would  maintain  his  loving  subjects 
in  all  their  properties  and  possessions,  as  well  of  church 
and  abbey  lanHs  as  of  any  other.  Men  thought,  that  if 
the  full  establishment  of  popery  were  not  at  hand,  this 
promise  was  quite  superfluous ;  and  they  concluded,  that^ 
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CHAP,  the  king  was  so  replete  with  joy  on  th*  prospect  of  that 
^^^'     glorious  event,  that  he  cpvH  not,  even  for  a  moment, 
refrain  from  expressing  it.       . 

But  what  Afforded  Ihe  most  alarming  prospect,  was 
the  continuance  and  even  incrtase  sf  the  violent  and  pre- 
cipitate conduct  of  a^irs  in  Ireland.  Tyrconnel  was 
now  vested  with  £ull  aothoiityt  and  carried  over  with 
hitn  as  chancellor  one  Fitton,  a  man  who  was  taken  from 
a  jail,  and  who  h^d  been  convicted  of  forgery  and  other 
crimes,  but  who  compensated  for  all  his  enormities  by  a 
headlong  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion.  He  was  even 
heard  to  say  from  the  bench,  that  the  protestants  were  all 
rogues,  and  that  there  was  not  one  among  forty  thousand 
that  was  not  a  traitor,  a  rebel,  and  a  villain.  The  whole 
strain  of  the  administration  was  suitable  to  such  senti- 
ments. The  catholics  were  put  in  possession  of  the 
council  table,  of  the  courts  of  judicature,  andi  of  the  bench 
of  justices.  In  order  to  make  them  masters  of  the  par- 
liament, the  same  violence  was  exercised  that  had  been 
practised  in  England.  The  charters  of  Dublin  and  of  all 
the  coporations  were  annulled ;  and  new  charters  were 
granted,  subjecting  the  corporations  to  the  will  of  the 
sovereign.  The  protestant  freemen  were  expelled,  catho- 
lics introduced ;  and  the  latter  sect,  as  they  always  were 
the  majority  in  number,  were  now  invested  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  kingdom,  The  act  of  settlement  Was  the 
only  obstacle  to  their  enjoying  the  whole  property ;  and 
Tyrconnel  had  formed  a  scheme  for  calling  a  parliament, 
in  order  to  reverse  that  act,  and  empower  the  king  to  be- 
stpw  all  the  lands  of  Ireland  on  his  catholic  subjects.  But 
in  this  scheme  he  met  with  opposition  from  the  moderate 
catholics  in  the  king's  council.  Lord  Bellasis  went  even 
so  far  as  to  affirm  with  an  oath,  '*  that  that  fellow  in  Ire- 
*'  land  was  fool  and  madman  enough  to  ruin  ten  king- 
^'  doms."  The  decay  of  trade,  from  the  desertion  of 
the  protestants,  was  represented ;  the  sinking  of  the  reve- 
nue ;  the  alarm  communicated  to  England :  And  by  these 
considerations  the  king's  resolutions  were  for  some  time 
suspended ;  though  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  from  the  usual 
tenor  of  his  conduct,  which  side  would  at  last  preponderate. 


But.  the  kiiig«^a%  not  content  tnth  discovering  in  his    C^^. 
o¥m  kingdoms  the  imprud^.n9e  td  his  conduct :  He  was     *^* 


resolved,  that  all  Europe  should  be  witness  of  it*  He  1497. 
publicly  sent  the  earl  of  Castlemaine  ambassador  extraor-  ^"^^ 
dinary  to  Rome,  in  oider  to  ttpress  his  obeisance  to  the 
pope,  and  to  make  advances  for  reconciling  his  kingdoms,  in 
form,  to  the  catholic  coiwnupion^  tfever  man,  who  came 
on  so  important  an  errand,  met  #ith  so  many  neglects,  and 
even  affronts^  as  Castlemaine.  The  pontiff,  instead  of  being 
pleased  with  this  forward  step,  concluded  tlut  a  scheme, 
conducted  with  so  much  indiscretion,  could  never  possibly 
be  successful.  And  as  he  was  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel 
with  the  French  monarch,  a  quarrel  which  interested  him 
more  nearly  than  the  conversion  of  England,  he  bore  little 
regard  to  James,  whom,  he  believed  too  closely  connected 
with  his  capital  enemy. 

The  oidy  proof  of  complaisance  which  James  received 
from  the  pontiff  wks  his  sending  a  nuncio  to  England,  in 
return  for  the  embassy.  By  act  of  parliament  any  com- 
munication with  the  pope  i^as  made  treason :  Yet  so  litde 
regard  did  the  king  pay  to  the  laws,  that  he  gave  the  nun* 
cio  a  public  and  solemn  reception  at  Windsor.  The  duke 
of  Somerset,  one  of  the  bedchamber,  because  he  refused 
to  assist  at  this  ceremony,  was  dismissed  from  his  eipploy* 
ment.  The  nuncio  resided  openly  in  London  during  the 
rest  of  this  reign.  Four  catholic  bishops  w^e  publicly 
consecrated  in  the  king's  chapel,  and  seuc  0<^y  under  the 
title  of  vicars  apostolical,  to  exercise  tb<5  episcopal  function 
in  their  respective  dioceses.  Their  pas<t)ral  letters,  direct- 
ed to  the  lay  catholics  of  England*  '^'e^e  printed  and  dis-  . 
persed  by  the  express  allow;>nc^  and  permission  of  the 
kijig.  The  regular  clergy  ^f  ^^^  communion  appeared  at 
court  in  the  habits  of  th*ir  «rder ;  and  some  of  them  we^e 
so  indiscreet  as  to  boast,  that,  in  a  litde  time,  they  hoped 
to  walk  in  procesi»^n  through  the  capital. 

While  tb«  king  shocked  in  the  most  open  manner  all 
the  principles  and  prejudices  of  his  protestant  subject,  he 
could  not  sometimes  but  be  sensible,  that  he  stood  in  need 
of  their  assistance  for  the  execution  of  his  designs.  He  had 
himself,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  suspended  the  penal 
laws,  and  dispensed  with  the  test;  hut  he  would  gladly 
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CHAP.  hav«  obtained  the  sanction  of  paiiiamenC  to  these'  acts^  of 
^J^?*  pk)weir ;  and  he  knew  that,  witihout  this  authority,  his  edicts 
^^j  idone  would  never  afford  a  duraUe  security  to  the  catfao- 
Kcs*  He  had  employed,  therefoit,  with  the  members^of 
parliament  m«iy  private  conferences,  which  were  then  osl* 
kd  eJosetinffs  r  and  he  used  every  expedient  of  reasons, 
m^iaces^  and  proitiises,  to  breafc  their  obstinacy  in  this 
particulan  Finding  all  his  efforts  fruitless,  he  had  dis- 
solved the  parliament,  and  was  determined  to  caU  a  new 
one,  from  which  he  expected  more  complaisance  and  sub- 
mission. By  the  practice  of  annulling  the  charters,  tlie 
king  was  becomt  master  of  all  the  corporations,  and  could 
at  pleasure  change  eveiy  where  the  whole  magistracy* 
The  church  party,  therefore,  by  whom  the  crown  had  been 
hidierto  so  remarkably  supported,  and  to  whom  the  king 
visibly  owed  his  safety  from  all  the  efforts  of  his  enemies, 
was  deprived  of  authority;  and  the  dissenters,  those  very 
enemies,  Vere,  first  in  London,  and  afterwards  in  every 
o^er  corporation,  substituted  in  their  place.  Not  content 
with  this  violent  and  dangerous  innovation,  the  king  ap- 
pointed certain  regulators  to  examine  the  qualifications  of 
electors;  and  directions  were  given  them  to  exclude  aU 
suth  as  adhered  to  the  test  and  pencd  statutes.^  Queries 
to  tWs  purpose  were  openly  proposed  in  all  places,  in 
order  u  tr*y  the  sentiments  of  men,  and  enable  the  king 
to  judge  «if  the  proceedings  of  the  future  parliiunent» 
The  poiiifer  ijf  the  crown  was  at  this  time  fto  great;  and 
die  revenue,  m^iag^d  by  James's  frugality,  so  consider- 
able and  independent  >  that,  if  he  had  embraced  any  na- 
tional party,  he  had  beex'-ensured  of  success,  and  might 
have  carried  his  authorky  tt.  what  length  he  pleased.  But 
the  catholics  to  whom  he  had  entirely- devoted  himsdf, 
were  scarcdy  the  hundredth  paK  of  the  people.  EveK 
the  protestant  nonconformists,  whom^he  so  much  courted, 
were  little  niore  than  the  twentieth  5  and  what  was  worse, 
reposed  no  confidence  in  the  unnatural  alliance  contracted 
with   the   catholics,  and  in  the   principles  of  toleration, 

]  The  elections  ^  some  placea,  particularly  in  York,  were  transferred  from 

the  peoi>le  lo  tlie  magistrates,  who  by  the  new  charter,  were  all  named  by  the 

^  eiown     Sir  Jolm  Rci-esby's  Alemoirs,  p.  872.    This  was  in  reality  nothing  cuffbr- 

ent  ti-om  the  kioff's  naming  the  members.    1|ie  same  act  of  authority  had  been 

employed  in  all  the  boroughs  of  Scotland. 
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which,  contrary  to  their  usual  practice  in  aU  ages,  seemecl   chap. 
at  present  to  be  adopted  by  that, sect*     The  king,  there-  ,^1^1, 
fiure,  finding  litde  hopes  of  success,  delayed  the  summon-     x687. 
ing  of  a  ppliament,  and  proceeded  still  in  the  exercise  of 
his  illegal  and  arbitrary  authority. 

TfiE  whole  power  in  Ireland  had  been  committed  to 
cadiotics*  In  Scotland,  all  the  ministers  whom  the  king 
diiefly  trusted,  were  conrerts  to  that  religion.  Every 
great  office  hx  England,  civil  and  military,  ^as  gradually 
transferred  from  th^  protestants.  Rochester  and  Claren- 
don^  the  king's  brodiers-in-law,  though  they  had  ever 
been  faithful  to  his  interests,  could  not,  by  all  their  ser- 
vices, atone  for  their  adherence  to  the  national  religion ; 
and  had  been  dismissed  from  their  employments.  The 
vi<dent  Jefferies  himself,  though  he  had  sacrificed  justice 
and  humanity  to  the  court ;  yet,  because  he  refused  also 
to  give  up  his  religion,  was  declining  in  favour  and  inter- 
est. Nothing  now  remaned  but  to  open  the  door  in  the 
church  and  universities  to  thcx  intrusion  of  the  catholics. 
It  was  not  )ong  before  the  king  made  this  rash  effort ;  and 
by  constraining  the  prelacy  and  established  church  to 
seek  protection  in  the  principles  of  liberty,  he  at  last  left 
himself  entirely  without  friends  and  adherents. 

Father  Francb,  a  Benedictine,  was  recommended  by 
the  king's  n&andate  to  the  university  of  Cambridge  for  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts ;  and  as  it  was  ususd  for  the  uni- 
versity to  confer  that  degree  on  persons  eminent  for  learn- 
ing, without  regard  to  their  religion ;  and  as  they  had 
even  admitted  lately  the  secretary  to  the  ambassador  of 
Morocco  ;  the  king  on  that  account  thought  himself  the 
better  entitled  to  compliance.  But  the  university  consi- 
dered, that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  a  compli- 
ment bestowed  on  foreigners,  and  degrees  which  gave  a  ' 
title  to  vote  in  all  the  elections  and  statutes  of  the  univer^ 
sity,  and  which,  if  conferred  on  the  cadiolics,  would 
infc^bly  in  time  render  that  sect  entirely  superior.  They  ^ 
therefore  refused  to  obey  the  king's  mandate,  and  were 
cited  to  appear  before  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commis-  • 
sion.  The  vicechancellor  was  suspended  by  that  court ; 
but  as  the  university  chose  a  man  of  spirit  to  succeed 
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hittk,  thekiog  thought  proper  for  the  present  to  drop  his 
pretensions.  \  ' 

The  attempt  upon  the  university  of  Oxford  was  pro- 
secuted with  more  inflexible"  obstinacy,  and  was  atteouded 
with  niore  important  conseqpences^  This  imiversity  had 
lately,  in  their  famous  decree,  made  a  solemn  professipn 
of  passive  obedience ;  and  the  court  probably  expiected 
that  they  would  show  their  sincerity,  when  their  turn  came 
to  practise  that  doctrine ;  which  though,  if  carried  to  the 
utmost  extent,  it  be  contrary  both  to  reason  and  to  nature, 
is  apt  to  meet  with  the  more  effectual  opposition  from  the 
latter  principle-  The  president  of  Magdalen  college,  one 
of  the  richest  foundations  in  Europe,  dying  about  this 
time,  a  mandate  was  sent  in  favour  of  Farmer,  a  new  con- 
vert, but  one  who,  besides  his  being  a  catholic,  had  npt, 
in  other  respects,  the  qualifications  required  by  the  sta- 
tutes for  enjoying  that  office.-  The. fellows  of  the  college 
made  submissive  applications  to  the  king  for  recalling  his 
mandate;  but  before  they  received  an  answer,  the  day 
came,  on  whi^h,  by  their  statutes,  they  were  obliged  to 
proceed  to  an  election.  They  chose  Dr«  Hough,  a  miin 
of  virtue,  as  well  as  of  the  firmness  and  vigour  requisite 
for  maintaining  his  own  rights  and  those  of  the  university. 
In  order  to  punish  the  college  for  this  contumacy,  as  it 
was  called,  an  inferior  ecclesiastical  commission  was  sent 
down,  and  the  new  president  and  the  fellows  were  cited 
^efore  it.  So  little  regard  .had  been  paid  to  any  consider- 
ation besides  religion,  that  Farmer,  on  inquiry,  was  found 
guilty  of  the  lowest  and  most  scandalous  vices ;  insomuch 
that  even  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  were  ashamed 
to  insist  on  his  election.  A  new  madate,  therefore,  was 
issue^d  in  favour  of  Parker,  lately  created  bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, a  man  of  a  prostitute  character,  but  who,  like  Far- 
mer, atoned  for  all  his  vices  by  his  avowed  willingness  to 
embrace  the  catholic  religion.  The  college  represented, 
that  all  presidents  had  ever  been  appointed  by  election, 
and  there  were  few  instances  of  the  king's  interposing  by 
his  recommendation  in  favour  of  any  candidate ;  that 
having  already  made  a  regular  election  of .  a  president^ 
th^y  could  not  deprive  him  of  his  oftce,  and,  during 
his  lifetime,  sub3titute  any  other  in  his  place;  thait,  even 
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if  there  wfere  a  vacancy,.  Parlq^r,  by  the  statutes  of  their  chap. 
founder,  could  not  be  chosen ;  that  they  had  all  of  them  ^^^^^ 
hound  themselves  by  oath  t<j  observe  these  statutes,  and  ifigr. 
aever  on  any  account  to  accept  of  a  dispensation ;  and  that 
the  college  had  at  all  times  so  much  distinguished  itself 
by  its  loyalty,  tiiat  nothing  but  the  most  invincible  neces- 
sity could  now  oblige  them  to  oppose  his  majesty's  inclina-  ^ 
tions*  .  All  these  reasons  availed  them  nothing*  The  pre- 
sident and  all  the  fellows,  except  two  who  complied,  were 
expelled  the  college ;  and  Parker  was  ]3ut  in  possessio!n  of 
the  qffice.  This  act  of  violence,  of  all  those  which  were 
committed  during  the  reign  of  James,  is  perhaps  the  most 
illegal  and  arbitrary.  When  the  dispensing  power  was 
the  most  strenuously  insisted  on  by  court  lawyers,  it  had 
still  been  allowed, -that  the  statutes  which  regard  private  i 
property,  could  not  legally  be  infringed  by  that  preroga- 
tive. Yet  in  this  instance  it  appeared,  that  even  these 
were  not  now  secure  from  invasion.  ~  The  privileges  of  a 
college  are  attacked :  Men  are  illegally  dispossessed  of 
their  property,  for  adhering  to  their  duty,  to  their  oaths, 
and  to  tiheir  religioti :  The  fountains  of  the  church  are  at- 
tempted to  be  poisoned ;  nor  would  it  be  long,  it  was  con- 
cluded, ere  all  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  civil  preferments,* 
would  be  bestowed  on  such  as,  negligent  of  honour,  vir- 
tue, and  sincerity,  basely  sacrificed  their  faith  tb  the  reign- 
ing superstition.  Such  were  the  general  sentiments ;  and 
as  the  universities  have  an  intinlate  connexion  with  the 
ecclesiasticall  establishments,  and  mightily  interest  all  those 
who  have  there  received  their  education,  this  arbitrary, 
proceeding  begat  an  universal  discontent  against  the  king's 
administration. 

The  next  measure  of  the  court  was  an  insult  still 
more  open  on  the  ecclesiastics^  and  rendered  the  breach 
between. the  king  and  that  powerful  body  fatal,  as  well  as 
ificurable.  It  is  strange  tha^  James,  when  he  felt,  from 
the  sentiments  of  his  own  heart,  what  a  mighty  influence 
religious  zeal  had  over  him,  should  yet  be  so  infatuated 
as  never  once  to  suspect  that  it  might  possibly  have  a 
proportionate  authority  over  his  subjects.  Could  he  have 
profited  by  repeated  experience,  he  had  seen  instances 
enow  of  their  strong  aversion  to  that  communion,  which, 
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CHAP,    from  a  violent  imperious  tamper,  he  was  determined,  by 
^^J^^J*     every  possible  expedient,  to  introduce  into  his  kingdoms. 
jQ^  The  king  published  a  second  declaration  of  incbilgeace, 

almost  in  the  same  terms  with  the  former ;  and  he  sub- 
joined an  order,  that,  immediately  after  divine  service,  it 
should  be  read  "by  the  clergy  in  all  the  churches.  As 
they  were  known  universally  to  disapprove  of  Ae  use 
made  of  the  suspending  power,  this  dause,  they  thought, 
could  be  meant  only  as  an  insuk  upon  them ;  and  they 
were  sepsible,  that,  by  their  compliance,  they  should  ex- 
pose themselves,  both  to  public  contempt,  on  account  <^ 
their  tame  behaviour,  and  to  public  hatred,  by  their  indi- 
rectly patronizing  so  obnoxious  a  prerogative.'"  They 
"  were  determined  therefore,  almost  imiverssdly,  to  pre- 
serve the  regard  of  the  people ;  their  only  protection, 
while  the  laws  were  become  of  so  litde  validity,  and 
while  the  court  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  opposite  inter- 
ests. In  order  to  encourage  them  in  this  resolution,  six 
pr^ates,  namely,  Lloyde,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Ken  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester, 
White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trelawney  of  Bristol,  met 
privately  with  the  primate,  and  concerted  the  form  of  a 
petition  to  the  king.  They  there  represent  in  few  words, 
.  that,  though  possessed  of  the  highest  sense  of  loyalty,  a 
virtue  of  which  die  church  of  England  had  given,  such 
'eminent  testimonies^;  and  though  desirous  faf  affording 
ease,  in  a  legal  ws^,  to  all  protestant  dissenters ;  yet, 
because  the  declaration  of  indulgence  was  founded  on  a 
prerogative  formerly  declared  illegal  by  parliament,  they 
could  not,  in  prudence,  honour,  or  conscience,  so  far 
make  themselves  parties  as  the  distribution  of  it  all  over 
the  kin^om  would  be  interpreted  to  amount  to.  They 
therefore  besought  the  king,  that  he  would  not  insist  upon 
their  reading  that  declaration." 

'  m  When  Charles  dissolved  his  last  p^arliament,  he  set  forth  k  declaration 

giving  his  reasons  for  that  measure,  and  this  declaration  the  dflrgy  had  heen  or- 
dered to  read  to  the  y»eople  alter  divine  service.  These  orders  were  agreeaUe 
to  their  party  prejudices^  and  they  willingly  submitted  to  them.  The  contmiy 
>as  now  the  case.  ^ 

u  The  words  of  the  petition  were :  That  the  great  ateraeness  found  in 
themselves  to  their  distnbuting  and  publishing  in  all  their  churches  your  majes- 
ty's late  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  proceeds  neither  from  any  want 
of  duty  and  obedience  to  your  majesty,  (our  holy  mother  the  church  of  Eng- 
land,  being  both  in  her  principles  and  het*  constant  practice  tuiquestionahqr 
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The  king^  was  incapjtble,  not  only  of  yielding  to  the    CHAP, 
.greatest  opposition,  but  of  allowing  the  slightest  and  n^ost  ,^J^^! 
respectful  contradiction  to  pass  )incensured.     He  imme-      ^^^ 
diately  embraced  a  resolution  (and  his  resolutions^  when 
once  embraced,  were  inflexible)  of  punishing  the  bishops, 
for  a  petition  so  popular  in  its  matter,  and  so  prudent  and 
cautious  in  the  expression.   As  the  petition  was  delivered 
him  in  private,  he   summoned  them  4>efore  the  council ; 
and  questioned  them  whether  they  would  acknowledge  it* 
The  bishops  saw  his  intention,  and  seemed  long  desirous 
to  decline  answering :   But  being  pushed  by  the  chancel-  '  ~ 
lor,  they  at  last  avowed  the  petition.     On  their  refusal  to 
give  bail,  aii  order  was  immediately  drawn  for  their  com- 
mitment to  the  Tower;  and  the  crown  lawyers  received 
directions  to  prosecute  them  for  the  seditious  libel  which, 
it  was  pretended,  they  had  composed  and  utterred. 

Tm£   people   were  already  aware  of  the  danger  to  impiison- 
which  the  prelates  were  exposed ;  and  were  raised  to  the  "^^"^ 
highest  pitch  of  anxiety  and  attention  with  regard  to 
the  issue  of  this  extraordinary  affair.     But  when  they 
beheld  these  fathers  of  the  church  brought  from  court 
under  the  custody  of  a  guard,  when  they  saw  them  embark 
in  vessels  on  the  river,  and  conveyed  towards  the  Tower, 
all  their  affection  for  liberty,  all  their  zeal  for  religion, 
blazed  up  at  once  ;  and  they  flew  to  behold  this  affecting 
spectacle.     The  whole  shore  was  covered  with  crowds  of' 
prostrate  spectators,  who  at  once  implored  the  blessing  of        ^ 
those  holy  pastors,  and  addressed  t^eir  petitions  towards 
Heaven  for  protection  during  this  extreme  danger  to  yipfaich 
their  country  and  their  religion  stood  exposed.      Even 
the  lioldiersE,  seized  with  the  contagion  of  the  same  spirit, 
flung  themselves  on  their  knees  before  the  distressed  pre- 

loyal,  an4  hanng  to  her  great  honour  been  more  dian  onne  puUidy  aeknow- 
ledg^  to  be  so  by  yoar  gracious  majesty)  nor  yet  from  any  want  of  tenderness 
to  cuasentersy  in  rdation  to  whom  we  are  willing  to  come  to  such  a  temper  as 
d^Ul  be  thought  fit,  when  the  matter  shall  be  considered  and  settled  in  parlia* 
ment  and  convocation.  But  among  many  other  connderations,  from  this  es]^* 
cially,  because  that  declaration  is  founded  upon  such  a  dis^iensing  power  as  hath 
been  often  declared  inee;al  in  parliament,  and  particularly  in  Ihe  yeai*s  H62  and 
1672,  and  in  the  begmning  of  your  mai^ty's  reien,  and  is  a  matter  of  so  great 
moment  and  consequitnce  to  the  whole  nation  both  in  church  and  state,  that 
your  petitioners  cannot  in  prudencd,  honour,  or  conscience,  so  far  make  them- 
selves parties  to  it  as  a  distribution  of  it  all  over  the  nation,  and  the  solemn  pub- 
lication of  it  once  and  again,  even  in  God's  house,  and  in  the  time  of  divinr 
service,  must  amount  to  in  common  and  reasonable  oonatructioB. 
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CHAP,  lates.  and  craved  the  benedictibu  of  those  criminals  whom 
they  were  appointed  to  guard.     Some  persons  ran  int» 

^^gg/  the  water,  that  they  might  participate  more  nearly  in  those 
blessingp,  which  the  prelates  were  distributing  on  all  an>und 
them.  The  bishops  themselves,  during  this  triumphant 
suffering,  s^ugmented  the  general  favour,  by  the.  most 
lowly  submissive  deportment ;  and  they  still  exhorted  the 
people  to  fear  God,  honour  the  king,  and  maintain  their 
loyalty;  expressions  more  animating  than  the  most  in* 
flammatory  speeches.  And  no  sooner  had  they  .entered 
the  precincts  of  the  Tower  than  they  hurried  to  chapel, 
•in  order  to  return  thanks  for  those  afflictions,  which 
Heaven,  in  defence  of  its  holy  cause,  had  thought  them 
worthy  to  endure, 

p^  Their  passage,  when  conducted  to  their  trial,  was,  if 

possible,  attended  by  greater  crowds  of  anxious  spectat- 
t6rs.  All  men  saw  the  dangerous  crisis  to  which  affairs 
were  reduced,  and  were  sensible  that  the  king  could  not 
have  put  the  issue  on  a  cause  mpre  unfavourable  for  him- 
self than  that  in  which  he  had  so  imprudently  engaged. 
Twenty-nine  temporal  peers  (for  the  other  prelates  kept 
aloof)  attended  the  prisoners  to  Westminster  hall;  and 
such  crowds  of  gentry  followed  the  procession,  that 
scarcely  was  any  room  left  for  the  populace  to  enter* 
The  lawyers  fpr  the  bishops  were  sir  Robert  Sawyer,  sir 
Frauds  Pemberton,  PoUexfen,  Treby,  and  Sommers.  No 
cause,  even  during  the  prosecution  of  the  popish  plot,  was 
ever  heard  with  so  much  zeal  and  attention.  The  popu- 
lar torrent,  which,  of  itself,  ran  fierce  and  strong,  was 
now  farther  irritated  by  the  opposition  of  government. 
'  The  counsel  for  the  bishops  'pleaded,  that  the  law 

allowed  subjects,  if  they  thought  themselves  aggrieved  in 
finy  particular,  to  9pply  by  petition  to  the  king,  provided 
they  kept  within  certain  bound?,  which  tlie  same  law 
prescribed  to  them,  and  which,  in  the  present  petition,  the 
prelates  had  strictly  QbserYe4 :  That  an  active  obedience, 
in  cases  which  /vere  contrary  to  conscience,  was  never 
pretended  to  he  due  to  government ;  and  law  was  allowed 
ia  be  tl^e  great  measure  of  the  coinpliance  and  submission 
pf  subjects :  That  when  any  person  found  commands  to 
^e  imposed  upon  him  which  he  could  not  obey,  it  ^as 
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indre  Irfespectful  in  him  to  offer  his  reasons  ifor  refusal)    ^HAp. 
than  to  remain  in.  a  sullen  and  refractory  silence  :  That  it  ^^.y^I^ 
was  no  breach  of  duty  in  subjects^  even  though  not  called      i^gg, 
upon^  to  discover  their  sense  of  public  measures^  in  which 
every  one  had  so  intimate  a  concern :  That  the  bishops 
in  the  present  case  were  called  upon,  and  must  either 
express  their  approbation  by  compliance,  or  their  disap- 
probation by  petition:  That  it  eould  be  no  sedition  to    | 
deny  the   prerogative  of  suspending^  the  laws;   because 
there  really  was  no  ^uch  prerogative,  nor  ever, could  be^ 
in  a  legal  and  limited  government:    That  even  if   this 
prerogative  were  real,  it  had  yet  been  frequently  contro- 
verted before  the  whole  nation,  both  in  Westminster  hall^ 
and  in  both  houses  of  parliament ;  and  no  one  had  ever 
dreamed  of  punishing  the  denial  of  it  as  criminal :  That 
the  prelates,  instead  of  making  an  appeal  to  the  people^ 
had   applied   in  private   to   his  jxugesty^  and  had  even, 
delivered  their  petition  so  secrfetly,  that,  except  by  the 
confession  extorted  from  them  before  the  council,  it  was  ' 
found  impossible  to  prove  them  the  authors:  And  that 
though  the  petition  was  afterwards  printed  and  dispersed^ 
it  was  not  so  much  as  attempted  to  be  proved  that  they 
had  the  least  knowledge  of  the  publication^ 

These  arguments  were  convincing  in  themselveJ>,  and 
were  heard  with  a  favourable  disposition  by  the  audiencei 
Even  some  of  the  judges,  though  their  seat^  were  held 
during  pleasure,   declared  themselves   in  /avour  of  thd 
prisoners*      The  jur>^^  however,  from  i^hat  cause  is  un- 
,  known,  took  several  hours  to  deliber^ce,  and  kept^  during 
so  long  a  time j  the  people  in  the  iwost  anxious  expectations 
But  when  the  wished  for  verdn^t,  not  guilty,  was  at  last  ifikimti, 
pronounced,  the  intelligence  was  echoed  through  the  hall,  ^u^J^ 
was  conveyed  to  the  crowds  without,  was  carried  into  the  AeUsh- 
city,  and  was  propagated  with  infinite  joy  throughout  the 
kingdom^ 

,  Ever  since  Monmouth^s  rebellion,  the  king  had^ 
every  summer,  encamped  his  army  on  Hounslo^heath, 
that  he  might  both  improve  their  discipline,  and  by  so 
unusual  a  spectacle  overawe  the  mutinous  people*  A 
popish  chapel  was  openly  erected  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  and  gieat  pains  were  taken,  though  in  vain,  to 
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converts,  whom  the  priests  had  made,,  were  treated  with 
imT  ^^^^  contempt  and  ignominy,  as  deterred  every  one  from 
following  the  example*  Even  the  Irish  officers,  whom 
the  king  introduced  into  the  army^  served  rather,  From 
the  aversion  borne  thena,  to  weaken  his  interest  among 
them*  It  happened,  that  the  very  d^y  on  which  the  trial 
of  the  bishops  was  finished,  James  had  reviewed  die 
troops,  and  had  retired  into  the  tent  of  lord  Feversham^ 
the  general ;  when  he  was  surprised  to  hear  a  great  uproar 
m  the  camp,  attended  with  the  most  extravagant  symptoms 
of  tumultuary  joy*  He  suddenly  inquired  the  cause,  and 
was  told  by  Fevcrsham„  "  It  was  nothing  but  the  re- 
**  joicing  of  the  soldiers  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops.'^ 
"  Do  you  call  that  nothing  l^  replied  he  ;  **  but  so  much. 
•*  the  worse  for  them/' 

The  king  was  still  determined  to  rush  forward  in  the 
same  course,  in  which  he  was  already,  by  his  precipitate 
career,  so  fatally  advanced.  Though  he  knew  that  every 
order  of  men,  except  a  handful  of  catholics^  were  enraged 
at  hb  past  measures,  and  still  mote  terrified  with  the 
future  prospect ;  though  he  saw  that  the  same  discontents 
ha4  peached  the  army,  his  sole  resource  during  the  general 
disaffection ;  yet  ,he  was  incapable  of  changing  his  mea- 
sures, or  «ven  of  remitting  his  violence  in  the  prosecution 
of  them.     He  even  struck  out  two  of  the  judges,  Powel 

?nd  Holloway,  who  had  appeared  to  favour  the  bishops : 
le  bsued  orders  to  prosecute  all  those  clergymen  who 
had  no4  read  his  declaration ;  that  is,  the  whole  church  of 
England,  two  hundred  N^xcepted :  He  sent  a  mandate  to 
the  new  fellows,  whom  ht^  had  obtruded  on  Magdalen 
college,  to  elect  for  presidt^jt  in  the  room  of  Patker, 
lately  deceased,  one  Giffbrd,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne^ 
tod  titular  bishop  of  Madura:  And  he  is  even  said  to 
have  nominated  the  sanae  person  to  the^see  of  Oxford* 
So  great  an  infatuation  is  perhaps  an  object  of  compassion 
rathei:  than  of  anger:  And  is  really  surprising  in  a  man 
who,  in  other  respects^  was  not  wholly  deficient  in  sense 
and  accomplishments^ 

A  FEW  days  before  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  an 
event  happened^  which,  in  the  king's  sentiments^  much 
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overbalanced  all  the  mortifications  received  on  that  6c-  chap. 
casion.  The  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who ^ was  yl^^i^ 
baptized  by  .  the  name  of  James.  This  blessing  was  ^^gg, 
impatiently  longed  for,  not  only  by  the  king  and  queen,  {{^J^^ 
but  by  all  the  zealous  catholics  both  abroad  and  at  home,  theprmee 
They  saw,  that  the  king  was  past  middle  age ;  and  that  ^^^^^*^ 
Qtk  hb  death  the  succession  must  devolve  to  the  prince 
axul  princess  of  Orange,  two  zedous  protestants,  who 
would  soon  replace  every  thing  6n  ancient  foundations. 
Vows,  Aerefore,  were  offered  at  every  shrine  for  a  male 
successor :  Pilgrimages  were  undertaken,  particularly  one 
to  Loretto,  by  the  dutches  of  Modena ;  and  success  was 
diiefly  attributed  to  that  pious  journey.  But  ia  propor- 
tion as  this  event  was  agreeable  to  the  cathcdics^  it  in- 
creased the  disgust  of  the  protestants,  by  depriving  them 
of  that  pleasing,  though  somewhat  distant  prospect,  in 
which  at  present  they  flattered  theikiselves.  Calumny 
even  went  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  the  king  the  design  of 
imposing  <m  the  woidd  a  supposititious  child,  who  might 
be  educaltd  in  his  principles,  smd  after  his  death  support 
the  catholic  relig^oa  in  his  dominions.  The  nation  almost 
universally  believed  him  capable,  from  bigotry,  of  com- 
mitting any  crime ;  as  they  had  seen,  that,  from  like 
motives,  he  was  guilty  of  every  imprudence :  And  the 
affections  of  nature^  they  thought,  would  be  easily  sacri* 
ficed  to  the  superior  motive  of  propagating  a  catholic  and 
orthodox  faith.  The  present  occasion  was  not  the  firsts 
when  that  adumny  had  been  invented.  In  the  year  1689, 
the  queen,  then  dutchess.  of  York,  had  been  pregnant; 
and  rumours  were  spread  that  an  imposture  would  at  that 
time  be  inmided  upon  the  nation :  But,  happily,  the  in- 
fant proved  a  female,  and  thereby  spared  the  party  all  the 
trouble  of  supporting  th^ir  improbable  fiction*^ 

o  This  story  is  taken  notice  of  in  a  weekly  paper,  the  ohsenrator,  published 
sU  that  very  titne,  2dd  of  August  1682.  Party  zeal  is  capable  of  swallowing  the 
iBoat  incredible  story;  but  it  is  surely  singular,  that  the  same  calumny)  whes^ 
once  bafiled^  should  yet  be  renewed  with  such  sttoce69. 
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against  France^-^refuses  to  concur  with  the  king^-^e^ 
solves  to  oppose  the  king-~--Is  applied  to  by  the  English 
^•^oalition  of  parties — -Princ^e*s  preparations-^Offers  of 
France  to  the  king — rejected^-^Supposed  league  wi^ 
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land'^^eneral  commotion^^Desertion  of  the  army^-'-^md 
of  prince  George-^^nd  of  the  princess  Anne-^King*s 
consternation^-^and  flight — General  confusion^^King 
*  seized  at  Feversham^-^econd  escape^^King*s  character 
''Convention  summoned — Settlement  of  Scotland^^Eng  * 
lish  convention  meets^-^Views  of  the  parttes^-^Free  con* 
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ment  of  the  crown^-^Manners  and  sciences* 


CHAP. 
LXXI. 


1688. 

I 


Coodoct 
of  the 
']>riDceof 
OraD|;e. 


WHILE  every  motive,  civil  and  religious,  con- 
curred to  alienate  from  the  king  every  raitk  and  denomi* 
nation  of  men,  it  might  be  expected  that  his  throne  would, 
without  delays  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight :  But  such 
is  the  influence  of  established  government ;  so  averse  are 
men  from  beginning  hazardous  enterprises ;  that,  had  not 
an  attack  been  made  from  abroad,  aifairs  might  long  have 
remained  in  their  present  delicate  situation,  and  James 
might  at  last  have  prevailed  in  his  rash  and  ill  concerted 
projects. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  ever  since  his  marriage  with 
th^  lady  Mary,  had  maintained  a  very  prudent  conduct; 
agreeably  to  that  sound  understanding  with  which  he 
was  so  eminently  endowed.  He  made  it  a  maxim  to 
concern  himself  little  in  English  affairs,  ,and  never  by  any 
Measure  to  disgust  any  of  the  factions,  or  give  umbrage  to 
the  prince  who  filled  the  throne.  .  His  natural  inclination, 
as  well  as  his  interest,  led  him  to  employ  himself  with  as- 
siduous industry  in  the  transactions  on  the  continent,  and 
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to  oppose  the  grandeinr  of  the  French  mooai^h,  against   CHAP, 
whom  he  had  long,^  both  from  personal  and  political  consi-  w^*^-^ 
derations,  conceived  a  violent  animosity.     By  this  conduct,      tess. 
he  gratified  the  prejudices  of  the  whole  English  natioq: 
But  as  he  ctossed  the  incliilations  of  Charles,  who  sought 
peace  by  compliance  with  France,  he  had  much  declined  in 
the  favour  and  affections  of  that  monarch. 

James  on  his  accesion  found  it  so  much  his  interest  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  the  heir  apparent,  that  he  showed 
the  prince  some  demonstrations  of  friendship;  and  the 
prince,  on  his  part,  was  not  wanting  in  every  instance  of 
duty  and  regard  towards  the  king.  Qn  Monmouth's  in- 
vasion, he  immediately  despatched  over  six  regiments  of 
British  troops,  which  were  in  the  Dutch  service ;  and  he  , 
offered  to  take  the  command  of  the  king's  forces  against 
the  rebels.  How  little  soever  he  might  approve  of  James's 
administration,  he  always  kept  a  total  silence  on  the  subject, 
and  gave  no  countenance  to  those  discontents  which  were 
propagated  with  such  industry  throughout  the  nation. 

It  was  from  the  application  of  James  himself,  that  the 
prince  first  openly  took  any  part  in  English  affairs.  Not- 
withstanding the  lofty  ideas  which  the  king  had  entertained 
o£  his  prerogative,  he  found  that  the  edicts  emitted  from  it 
still  wanted  much,  of  tl^e  authority  of  laws,  and  that  the 
continuance  of  them  might  in  the  issue  become  dangerous, 
both  to  himself  and  to  the  catholics,  whom  he  desired  to 
favoun  An  act  of  parliament  alone  could  ensure  the  indul" 
gence  or  toleration  which  he  had  laboured  to  establish ;  ^ 

and  he  hoped  that,  if  the  prince  would  declare  in  favour  of 
that  scheme,  the  members,  who  had  hitherto  resisted  all 
his  own  applications,  would  at  last  be  prevailed  with  to. 
adopt  it.  The  consent,  therefore,  of  the  prince  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  penal  statutes  ind  of  the  test  was  strongly  soli- 
cited by  the  king ;  and  in  order  to  engage  him  to  agree  to 
that  measure,  herpes  were  given,^  that  England  would 
second  him  in  all  those  enterprises  which  his  active  and 
extensive  genius  bad  with  such  success  planned  on  the 
continent.  He  was  at  this  time  the  centre  of  all  the  nego- 
tiations of  Christendom. 

p  Barnet,  vol.  i.  p.  711.    D*Avaux,  15th  April,  I68S. 
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CHAP.  The  emperor  and  the  king  of  SfMun^  as  die  prince 

^^^^  well  knew,  were  enraged  by  the  repeated  ii^uries  which 

I6t8.     ^7  1^  suffered  from  the  ambition  of  Lewis,  and  suU 

Heformtajnore  by  the  frequent  insults  which  his  pride  had  made 

eoSt    '    them  undergo.     He  was  apprised  of  the  influence  of  these 

Frtnce,     monarchs  over  the  catholic  princes  of  the  empire :    He 

had  himself  acquired  great  authority  with  the  protestants  : 

And  he  formed  a  project  of  uniting  Europe^in  one  gener 

ral  league   against  the  encroachments  of  France,  which 

seemed  so  nearly  to  threaten  the  independence  of  all  its 

neighbours. 

No  characters  are  more  incompatible  than  those  of  a 
conqueror  and  a  persecutor;  and  Lewis  soon  found, 
that  besides  his  weakening  France  by  the  banishment  of 
so  many  useful  subjects,  the  refugees  bad  inflamed  all 
the  protestant  nations  against  him,  and  had  ndsed  him  ene- 
mies who,  in  defence  of  their  religion  as  well  as  liberty, 
were  obstinately  resolved  to  oppose  his  progress.  The 
city  of  Amsterdam  and  other  towns  in  Holland,  which  had 
before  fallen  into  a  dependence  on  France,  being  terrified 
with  the  accounts  which  they  every  moment  received  of 
the  furious  persecutions  against  the  Hugonots,  had  now 
dropped  all  domesdc  faction,  and  had  entered  into  an  entire 
confidence  with  the  prince  of  Orange.^  The  protestant 
princes  of  the  empire  formed  a  separate  league  at  Magde- 
burg for  the  defence  of  their  religion.  The  English  were 
anew  enraged  at  the  blind  bigotry  of  their  sovereign,  and 
were  disposed  to  embrace  the  most  desperate  resolutions 
against  him.  From  a  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  during 
this  period,  it  appears,  that  Lewis,  besides  sujlying  an 
illustrious  reign,  had  wantonly  by  this  persecution  raised 
invincible  barriers  to  his  arms,  which  otherwise  it  had 
been  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  resist. 

The  prince  of  Orange  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  all 
these  advantages.  By  his  intrigues  and  influence  there 
was  formed  at  Augsburg  a  league,  in  which  the  whole 
empire  united  for  its  defence  against  the  French  monarch. 
Spain  and  Holland  became  parties  in  the  alliance.     The 

a  D'Avaux,  24th  of  July  1681 ;  20th  of  Jpne,  tSth  of  October,  11th  of  No- 
vember, 1688 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  30.  ^ 
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iccesston  of  Savoy  wiis   afterwards    dbtainiscl.     SKred^ti    CHAP, 
and  Denmark   seemed  to  favour  the  same   cause.     But     *^^* 
.though  these  numerous  states  compose^the  greater  part  of     g^^^ 
Europe,  the  league  was  still  deemed  inlfperfect  and  unequal 
to  its  end,  so  long  as  England  maintained  that  neutrality, 
in  which  ^he  had  hitherto  perseVeredi 

James,  though  more  prone  to  bigotry^  ift^as  mor^  sen- 
sible to  his  own  and  to  national  honour,  than  his  brother} 
and  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  the  foi^mer  motive,  ht 
would  have  maintained  with  more  spirit  the  interests  and 
independence  of  his  kingdoms.  When  a  prospect,  therev 
fore,  appeared  of  effecting  his  religious  schemes  by  oppos-^ 
ing  the  progress  of  France,  he  was  not  averse  to  that 
measure ;  and  he  gave  his  son-in-law  room  to  hope,  that, 
T>y  concurring  with  his  views  in  England,  he  might  prevail 
with  him  to  second  those  projects  which  the  prince  was  so 
ambitious  of  promoting* 

A  MORE  tempting  oifer  could  not  be  made  to  a  person  lUftitoi  tP 
of  his  enterprising  character :  But  the  objections  to  that  ^JjJ^ei 
measure,  upon  deliberation,  appeared  to  him  insurmount-  lUof. 
able*  The  king,  he  observed,  had  incurred  the  hatred  of 
his  own  subjects :  Great  apprehensions  were  entertained 
of  his  designs :  The  only  resource  which  the  nation  saw, 
was  in  the  future  succession  of  the  prince  and  pi^incess : 
Should  he  concur  in  those  dreaded  measures^  he  would 
draw  on  himself  all  the  odium  under  which  the  king^ 
laboiired ;  The  nation  might  even  refuse  to  bear  the  ex^ 
pense  of  alliances,  which  would  in  that  case  become  so 
suspicious:  And  he  might  himself  incur  the  danger  of 
losing  a  succession  which  was  awaiting  him,  and  which 
the  egregious  indiscretion  of  the  king  seemed  even  to  give 
him  hopes  of  reaping,  before  it  should  devolve  to  him  by 
the  course  of  nature.  The  prince^  therefore,  would  go  no 
farther  than  to  promise  his  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
statutes,  by  which  the  nonconformists  as  well  as  catholi<^ 
were  exposed  to  punishment :  The  te^t  he  deemed  a  security 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  established  religion. 

The  king  did  not  remain  satisfied  with  a  single  trial. 
There  was  one  Stuart,  a  Scotch  lawyer,  who  had  been  baa* 
tshe^dfor  pretended  treasonable  practices ;  but  who  had  aftet r- 
wards  obtained  a  pardon,  and  had  been  recalled.    By  the 

Vol.  VII.  H  h 
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cnnP.    king's  directions,  Stuart  wrote  sev^^  letters  to  pemionuy 
LXXI.     pagel,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  in 


1688.  HoiUnd ;  and  besides  urging  all  the  motives  for  an  un-. 
limited  toleration,  he  desired  that  his  reasons  should,  in 
die  king's  name,  be  communicated  to  the  prince  and  priiH 
cess  of  Orange.  Fagel  during  a  long  time  made  no  repl^; 
tat  finding  that  his  silence  was  construed  into  an  assent, 
he  srt  last  expressed  his  own  sentiments  and  those  of  their 
highnesses.  He  said  that  it  was  their  fixed  opinion,  that 
no  man,  merely  because  he  differed  from  the  established 
faith,  should  ever,  while  he  remained  a  peaceable  sui]9ect» 
be  exposed  to  any  punishment  or  even  vexation.  .  That 
the  prince  and  princess  gave  heartily  their  consent  for 
repealing  legally  all  the  penal  statutes,  as  weU  those  which 
had  been  enacted  against  the  catholics  as  against  the  pro- 
testant  nonconformists ;  and  would  concur  with  the  king  in 
any  measure  for  that  purpose.  That  the  test  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  penalty  inflicted  on  the  professors  of  any 
religion,  but  as  a  security  provided  for  the  established 
worship.  That  it  was  no  punishment  on  men  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  public  offices,  and  to  live  peaceably  on  then*, 
own  revenues  or  industry.  That  even  in  the  United 
Provinces,  which  were  so  often  cited  as  models  of  tolera- 
tion, though  all  sects  were  admitted  yet  civil  offices  were 
enjoyed  by  the  professors  of  the  estabiisfaed  religion  alone* 
That  military  commands,  indeed,  were  sometimes^^estow* 
ed  on  catholics;  but  as  they  were  conferred  with  great 
-^ecaution,  and  still  lay  under  the  control  of  the  magistratse^ 
diey  could  give  no  just  reason  for  umbrage.  And  ^nt 
their  highnesses,  however  desirous  of  gratifying  the  king, 
and  of  endeavouring,  by  every  means^  to  render  his  reign 
peaceable  and  happy,  could  not  agree  to  any  measure 
which  would  expose  their  religion  to  such  imfminent 
danger. 

Whek  this  letter  was  published,  as  it  sodiv  was,  it 
inspired  great  courage  into  the  protestants  of  all  denomi- 
nations, and  served  to  keep  them  united  in  their  opposition 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  catholics.  On  th^  other 
-hand,  the  king,  who  was  not  content  with  a  simple  tolera- 
tion for  his  own  religion,  but  was  resolved  that  it  dhpuid 
'enjoy,  grtot  credit,  if  not  an  absolute   supeiriorky,  was 
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extremely  disgusted^  and  took  every  occaaion  t^  expttss    ghap. 
his  diBlJlcasure,  as  well  agninst  the  prince  of  Orange  as  ^J^^^j* 
the  United  Provinces.     He  gave   the  Algerine   pirate^,'    ^g^' 
who  preyed,  on  the  Dutch,  a  reception  in  his  harboqrs,         v 
and  lUi^rty  to  dispose  of  their  prizes.     He  revived  aoime 
complaif^ts  of -the  East  India  company  with  regard  to  thjp 
^air  o|  B^mtam.''     He  required  the  six  British  regimentjs 
in  d:ie  Dutch  service  to  be  sent  over.     He  began  to  put 
his  navy  in  a  formidable  condition.     And  from  aU  hi^ 
movements,  the    Hollanders   entertained    apprehensions, 
that  be  sought  only  an  occasion  and  pretence  for  making 
war  upon  them. 

The  prince  in  his  turn  resolved  to  push  affairs  with  Resoiv«s 
more  vigour,  and  to  preserve  all  the  English  protestant?  Jhe^^E^ 
}Q  his  interests,  as  well  as  maintain  them  Hrm  in  their  pr^» 
sent  union  against  the  catholics.     He  knew  that  men  of 
education  in  England  were,  many  of  them,  retained  in 
their  religion  more  by   honour  than  by  principle;*  and 
that,  though  every  one  was  ashamed  to  be  the  first  prose- 
lyte, yet  if  the  example  were  once  set  by  some  epf^inent 
persons,  interest  would  every  day  make  considerable  con*  ^ 
verskms  to  a  communion  which  was  so  zealously  encouraged 
by  the   sovereign.     Dykvelt  therefore  was  sent  over  ajs 
envoy  to  En^nd ;  and  the  prince  gave  him  instructions, 
besides  publicly  remonstrating  on   the  conduct  of  affairs  . 

both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  apply  in  his  name,  after  ^ 
proper  manner,  to  every  sect  and  denomination.  To  the 
church  party,  he  sent  assurances  of  favour  and  regard, 
and  protested,  that  his  education  in  Holland  had  nowise 
prejudiced  him  again^  episcopal  governmentJ  The  non* 
conformists  were  exhorted  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  falla* 
dous  caresses  of  a  popish  court,  but  to  wait  patiently  till, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  laws,  enacted  by  the  projtestants, 
should  give  them  that  toleration  which,  with  so  much  rea- 
son, they  had  long  demanded.  Dykvelt  executed  his  com- 
mission with  such  dexterity,  that  all  orders  of  men  cast 
their  eyes  towards  Holland,  and  expected  thence  a  deliver*- 
ance  from  those  dangers  with  which  their  religion  and 
liberty  were  «o  nearly  threatened. 

r  D'Avaax,  21st  of  Januar)' 1687.  sBarnet. 
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CHAR  MAffT  of  the  most  considerable  persons,  both  in  church 

^^^^y^,,^^  ^i»d  state,  made  se'cret  applications  to  Dykvelt,  and  through 
,5gg^  him  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Admiral  Herbert  too, 
SlK^lf^  though  a  man  of  -great  expense,  and  seemingly  of  little 
^gUah.  religion,  had  thrown  up  his  employments,  and  had  retireil 
fo  tjie  Hague,  where  he  assured  the  prince  of  the  disaf-^ 
Section  of  the  seamen,  by  whom  that  admiral  was  ex* 
tremely  beloved.  Admiral  Russel,  cousin  germane  to  the 
unfortunate  lord  of  that  name,  passed  frequently  between 
England  and  Holland,  and  kept  the  communication  open 
with  all  the  great  men  of  the  protestant  party.  Henry  Sid- 
ney, brother  to  Algernon,  and  unple  to  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
land, came  over  under  pretence  of  drinking  the  waters  at 
Spa,  and  conveyed  still  stronger  assurances  of  an  univer- 
sal  combination  against  the  measures  of  the  king.  Lord 
Dumblaine,  son  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  being  master  of  a 
frigate,  made  several  voyages  to  Holland,  and  carried  frona 
many  of  the  nobility  tenders  of  duty,  and  even  considera- 
ble sums  of  money ,^  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 

There  remained,  however,  some  reasons,  which  re- 
tained all  parties  in  awe,  and  kept  them  from  breaking  out 
into  immediate  hostility.  The  prince,  on  the  one  hand, 
was  afraid  of  hazarding,  by  violent  measures,  an  inheri- 
tance which  the  laws  ensured  to  the  princess ;  and  the 
English  protesUnts,  on  the  other,  from  the  prospect  of 
her  succession,  still  entertained  hopes  of  obtaining  at  last 
a  peaceable  and  a  safe  redress  of  all  their  grievances^ 
But  when  a  son  was  bom  to  the  king,  both  the  prince  and 
the  £n|B;lish  nation  were  reduced  to  despair,  and  saw  no 
resource  but  in  a  confederacy  for  their  mutual  interests^ 
And  thus  the  event,  which  James  had  so  long  made  the 
object  of  his  most  ardent  prayers,  and  from  which  he  ex- 
pected the  firm  establishment  of  his  throne,  proved  die 
immediate  cause  of  his  ruin  and  downfal. 

ZuYLESTEiN,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  congratulate 
the  king  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  brought  back  to  the 
prince  invitations  from  most  of  the  great  men  in  England^ 
to  assist  them,  by  his  arms,  in  the  recovery  of  their  law$ 
find  liberties.  The  bishop  of  London,  the  earls  of  Danby, 

t  p'Avaux,  14th  and  24th  of  September,  8th  M  15th  of  Ooloter,  1699, 
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N<m}nghta^  DeWHkhirc,  Dorset,  Ae  duke  of 'Norfolk,    chap. 
Ihe  lords  Lovelace,  Delamare,  Paulet,  Eland,  Mr.  Hamb-    ^^^*' 
•den,  Powle,  Lester,  besides   many   eminent  citizens   of     ^g 

London;    all  these  persons,  though  of  op|>osite  parties, 
concurred  in  their  applications  to  the  prince*     iThe  whigs,  co«iltkm 
miitably  to  their  ancient  principles  of  liberty,  which  had  of  partin. 
led  them  to  attempt  the  exclusion  bill,  easily  agreed  to  op* 
pose  a  king  whose  conduct  had  justified  whatever  his  worst  , 

enemies  had  prognosticated  concerning  his  succession. 
The  tones  and  the  church  party,  finding  their  past  ser- 
Tices  forgotten,  their  rights  invaded,  their  religion  threat- 
ened, agreed  to  drop  for  the  present  all  overstrained 
doctrines  of  submission,  and  attend  to  the  great  and  pow«» 
erful  dictates  of  nature.  The  nonconformists,  dreading 
the  caresses  of  known  and  inveterate  enemies,  deemed  the 
offers  of  toleration  more  secure  from  a  prince,  educated 
in  those  principles,  and  accustomed  to  that  practice.  And 
thus  all  faction  was  for  a  time  laid  asleep  in  England ;  and 
rival  parties,  forgetting  their  animosity,  had  secretly  con- 
curred in  a  design  of  resisting  their  unhappy  and  misguided 
sovereign.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  acquired 
great  popularity  by  deserting,  at  this  time,  the  catholic  re- 
ligion, in  which  he  had  been  educated,  left  his  regiment, 
mortgaged  his  estate  for  forty  thousand  potmds,  and  made 
a  tender  of  his  sword  and  purse  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Lord  Wharton,  notwithstanding  his  age  and  infirmities, 
had  taken  a  journey  for  the  same  purpose.  Lord  Mor- 
4aunt  was  at  the  Hague,  and  pushed  on  the  enterprise  with 
that  ardent  and  courageous  spirit,  for  which  he  was  so 
eminent.  Even  Sunderland,  the  king's  favourite  minister, 
is  believed  to  have  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
prince ;  and  at  the  expense  of  his  own  honour  and  his 
master^s,  to  have  secretly  favoured  a  cause,  which,  he 
foresaw,  was  likely  soon  to  predominate.** 

The  prince  was  easily  engaged  to  yield  to  the  appli- 
cations of  the  English,  and  to  embrace  the  defence  of  a 
nation,  which,  during  its  present  fears  and  distresses,  re- 
garded him  as  its  sole  protector.      The  great  object  of 

u  D'Ayaax  was  always  of  that  opinion.  See  his  negotiations  6th  and  20th  of 
May,  18th,  arth  of  Septemher,  2'2d  of  November,  1G88.  On  the  whole  that 
opinion  is  the  most  probable. 
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CHAP,    lus  jambi^n  was* to  be  plittxdlat  theVhead  of  a  coftlifidei^Me 
armyv  and  by  his  valour  to  avenge  the  injuries,  which  he 


IMS.  himself^  his  country,  and  bis  allies,  had  sustained  iroiia 
the  haughty  Lewis.  But  while  England  remained  undefr 
the. present  government,  he  despaired  of  ever  formings 
league  which  would  be  able,  with  any  probabili^  Of  9nO' 
cess,  to  make  opposition  against  that  powerful  uionar^ 
The  ties  of  affinity  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  g^e^ 
influence  over  a  person  of  the  prince's  rank  andtemp^v 
much  more  as  he  knew,  that  they  were  at  first  unwiUingfy 
cdntracted  by  the  king,  and  had  never  since  been  ctJtivar 
ted  by  any  essential  favours  or  good  offices.  Or  should 
any  rejw?oach  remain  upon  him  for  violating  the  duties* of 
private  ILfei  the  glory  of  delivering  oppressed  nations 
would,  he  hoped,  be  able,  in  the  eyes  of  reasonable  meHi 
to  make  ample  compensation.  He  could  not  weU  exp^^ 
on  the  commencement  of  his  enterprise,  that  it  would  lend 
him  tx>  mount  the  throne  of  England :  But  he  undoubtedly 
foresaw,  that  its  success  would  establish  his  authority  in 
that  kingdom.  And  so  egregipus  was  James's  temerity, 
that  diere  vHsls  no  advantage,  so  great  or  obvioMs,  whicjh 
that  prince's. indiscretion  might  not  afford  his  enempes* 

The  prince  of  Orange,  throughout  his  whole  life,  wais 
pectdiarly  happy  in  the  situations  in  which  he  was  plai^. 
He  saved  his  own  country  from  ruin,  he  restored  the 
libertifes  of  ^ese  kingdoms^  he  supported  the  general  in- 
dependency of  Europe.  And  thus,  though  his  virtue,  it 
is  confessed,  be  not  the  purest  which  we  meet  with  in 
history,  it  wiU  be  difficult  to  End  any  person,  whose  a<^ 
tions  and  conduct  have  contributed  more  eminently  to  the 
general  interests  of  society  and  of  mankind. 
Prince's  The  time,  when  the  prince  entered  on  his  enterja-ise. 

Sons*™"  was  well  chosen ;  as  the  people  were  then  in  the  highest 
ferment,  on  account  of  the  insult  which  the  imprisonment 
and  trial  of  the  bishops  had  put  upon  the  church,  and  in- 
deed upon  all  the  protestants  of  the  nation.  His  meth6d 
of  conducting  his  preparations  was  no  less  wise  and  poli* 
tic  Under  oAer  pretences  he  had  beforehand  made 
considerable  augmentations  to  the  Dutch  navy ;  and  the 
ships  were  at  that  time  lying  in  harbour.  Some  addi- 
tional troops  were  also  levied;  and  sums  of  money,  raised 


igat  other /porpbsteSj  irere  diVeited  by  the  prince  to  the  C71AP. 
uifc  of  thaa  expedition.  The  States  had  given  him  their  ^^v-,^ 
entire  confidence;  and  partly  from  terror  of  the  power  of  imi. 
France,  partly  from  disgust  at  some  restraiysts  laid  on 
their  commerce  in  that  kingdom,  were  seiisiUe  how  ne^ 
eeasary  siiccess  in  this  enterprbe  was  become  to  "their 
dome^Q  happiness  aad  security.  Many  of  the  neigh*^ 
boJunng  pvinces  regarded  him  as  Aeir  gitodiaii  and  pro^ 
teotol',  and  were  guided  by  htm  in  all  their  counsels.  He 
hdd  confidences  ^th.Castanaga^. governor  of  the  Spanish 
if etherlaods,  with  the.  electors  of  Brandenburg^  and  Sax*  ' 
ony,  with  the  laiddgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  with  die 
whole  house  of  Lunenbourg.  It  was  agreed,  that  .these 
princes  shotild  replace  the  troops  employed  agsunst  Eng* 
hind,  ai^d  should  protect  tk^  United  Provinces  during  the 
d»eoce  of  the  prince  erf  Orange.  Their  forces  were 
already'  on :  their  march  for  that  purpose :  A  considerable 
emcampment  of  the  Dutch  army  was  formed  at  Nime* 
gnen:  •  fi^V'ery  place  was  in  movement;  and  though  the 
roots  of  ^is  cc^spirajcy  reached  from,  one  end  of*  Europe 
to  the-  other^  so  secret  were  the  princess  counsels,  and  so 
fiortunate  was  die  situation  of  affairs,  that  he  could  still 
fiover  hb  preparfttk^ns  under  other  pretences ;  and  little 
kuflfHcisoii  was  emertained  of'  his  real  intentions. 

Thbt  king  of  France,  menaced  by  the  league  of  Augs- 
hdurg,  haid  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow  against  the 
allies ;  aod  having  sought  a  quarrel  with  the  emf^ror  and 
the  elector  palatine,  he  had  invaded  Germany  with  a  great 
ttrpiy^andhad  laid  siege  to  Philipsbourg.  The  elector  of 
Coioigne,  who  was  abo  bishop  of  Liege  and  Munster,  and 
whose  terntories  almost  entirely  surrounded  the  United 
Provinces,  had  died  about  thU  timfe;  and  the  candidates 
for  that  rich  succession  were  prince  Clement  of  Bavaria, 
supported  by  the  houde  of  Austria,  and  the  cardinal  of 
Furseemberg,  a  prelate  dependent  on  France.  The  pope, 
wha  £3^K>ared  the  allies,  was  able  to  throw  the  balance 
between: die  parties,. and  prince  Clement  was  chosen;  a 
larcumstanoe  which  contributed  extremely  to  the  security 
of'  the  States.  But  as  the  cardinal  kept  possession  of 
many  of  the  fortresses,  and  had.  applied  to  Frac^e  for 
succour^  the  neighbpvuring  territories  were  full  of  troops; 
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CHAP,    and  ti^rdiis  means  the  preparations  of  the  Diifcch  au^  th^dr 
,^^.^,^  allies    seemed    intended   merely  for  their  own   defence 
f68S.     against  the  different  enterprises  of  Lewis. 

All  the  artifices,  however,  of  the  priiice  could  not 
entirely  conceal  his  real  intentions  from  the  sagacity  of  the 
French  court.  D'Avaux,  Lewis's  envoy  at  the  Hague^ 
had  been  able,  by  a  comparison  of  circumstances,  to  trace 
the  purposes  of  the  preparations  in  Holland ;  and  he  uh 
stantly  informed  his  master  of  the  discovery.  Lenris 
conveyed  the  intelligence  to  James ;  and  accompanied  the 
Offers  «f  information  with  an  important  offer.  He  was  .willing  to 
ti^kbg,  j^i^  a  squadron  of  French  ships  to  the  English  fleet ;  atiA 
to  send  over  any  numbei'  of  troops,  which  James  should 
judge  requisite  for  his  security.  When  this  proposal  wa» 
rejected,  he  again  offered  to  raiSe  the  siege  of  Philipsbourg, 
to  march  his  army  into  the  Netherlands,  and  by  the  ter- 
ror of  his  arms  to  detain  the  Dutch  forces  in  their  own 
country.  This  proposal  met  with  np  better  reception. 
i-ejected.  James  was  not,<  as  yet,  entirely  convinced,  that  his 

son-in-law  intended  an  invasion  upon  England.  FuXLf 
persuaded,  himself,  of  the  sacredness  of  his  own  autborityi 
he  fancied  that  a  like  belief  had  made  deep  impression  on 
Ms  subjects  rand  notwithstanding  the  strong  symptoms  of 
discontent  which  broke  out  every  where,  such  an  univessal 
combination  in  rebellion  appeared  to  him  nowise  credible. 
Hi^  army,  in  which  he  trusted,  and  which  he  had  consi* 
derably  augmented,  would  easily  be  able,  he  thought,  to 
repel  foreign  force,  and  to  suppress  any  sedition  among  the 
populace.  A  small  number  of  French  troops,  joined  to 
these,  might  tend  only  to  breed  discontent;  and  afford 
them  a  pretence  for  mutinying  against  foreigners,  so  much 
feared  and  hated  by  the  nation.  A  great  body  of  aux- 
iliaries might  indeed  secure  him  both  against  an  invaskm 
from  Holland,  and  against  the  rebellion  of  his  own  sub- 
jects ;  but  would  be  able  afterwards  to  reduce  him  to  de- 
pendence, and  render  his  authority  entirely  precarious. 
Even  the.  French  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  might  be 
attended  with  dangerous  consequences ;  and  would  suffice^ 
in  these  jealous  times,  to  revive  the  old  suspicion  of  a 
combination  against  Holland,  and  against  the  protestant 
religion ;  a  suspicioni  which  had  already  produced  such 
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disconteiitsin  England.     These  were  the  views  suggested    ^^^• 
by  Sunderland;  and  it  must  be  coftfesaed,  that  the  reasons  s^^^^^r^ 
on  which  they  were  founded,  were  sufficiently  plausible;      i^s. 
as  indeed  the  situation,  to  which  the  king  had  reduced 
himself,  wab,  to  ^  last  degree,  delicate  and  perplexing* 

Still  Lewis  was  unwilling  to  abandon  a  friend  and 
aUy,  whose  interests  he  regarded  as  closely  connected 
widi  .bis  own.  By  the  suggestions  of  Skelton  the  king's 
minister  at  Parb,  orders*  were  sent  to  D'Avaux  to  re- 
monstrate with  die  States,  in  Lewis's  name,  against  those  ^ 
preparations  which  they  were  making  to  invade  England. 
The  strict  amity,  said  the  French  minister,,  which  subsists 
between  the  two  monarchs,  will  make  Lewis  regard  every 
attempt  against  his  ally  as  an  act  of  hostility  against  him-  * 
self.  This  remonstrance  had  a.  bad  effect,  and  put  the 
Stbtes  in  a  flame.  What  is  this  alliance,  .they  asked,  be- 
tween France  and  England,  which  has  been  so  carefully 
concealed  from  us?  Is  it  of  the  same  nature  with  die  for- 
mer; meant  for  our  destruction,  and  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  pmtestant  religi^on  ?  If  so,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to 
provide  for  our  own  defence,  and  to  anticipate  those  pra^ 
jects  which  are  forming  against  us. 

EvEn  James  was  displeased  with  this  officious  step 
taken  by  Lewis  for  his  servipe.  He  was  not  reduced,  he 
said,  to  the  condition  of  the  cardinal  of  Furstemberg,  and 
obliged  to  seek  the  protection  of  France.  He  recalled 
Skelton^  and  threw  him  into  the  Tower  for  his  rash  con- 
duct. He  solemnly  disavowed  D^Avaux's  memorial;  and 
protested,  that  no  alliance  subsisted  between  him  and 
Lewis,  but  what  Was  public  and  known  to  all  the  world. 
The  States,  however,  still  effected  to  appear  incredulous 
on  that  head;^  and  the  English,  prepossessed  against  their 
sovereign,  firmly  believed  that  he  had  concerted  a  project 
with  Lewis  for  their  entire  subjection.  Portsmouth,  it 
was  said,  was  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  that  ambitious 
monarch :  England  was  to  be  filled  with  French  and  Irish 
troops:    And   every  man,  who   refused  to   embrace  the 

X  That  there  really  was  no  new  alliance  formed  betwixt  France  and  Eng- 
land appear*  both  from  Sunderland's  apology,  and  from  D'Avaux's  negotiations, 
Ifitely  published :  See  vXA.  iv.  p.  18.  Eng.  translations,  'i/th  of  September  1687, 
1 6th  of  March,  6th  May,  lOth  of  August,  Sd,  23d,  and  2Jith  of  fifeptember,  5lh 
and  7th  of  October,  lUh  of  November,  1688. 

VoU.  VII.  I  i 
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CHAP.  Romish  superstitioti,  was  by  these  bigoted  princes  devo-* 
^^^.^^^^^  ted  to  certaiii  destruction. 

fesh.  These  suggestions  were  every  where  spread  abroad, 

and  tended  to  augment  the  discontents,  of  which  both  the 
fleet  aiid  army,  as  well  as  the  people,  betrayed  every  day 
the  most  evident  symptoms.  The  fleet  had  begun  to  mu- 
tiny ;  because  Stricland,  the  admiral,  a  Roman  catholic, 
introduced  the  mass  aboard  his  ship,  and  dismissed  the 
protestant  chaplain.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  the  sea- 
men could  be  appeased ;  and  they  still  persisted  in  decla- 
ring, that  they  would  not  fight  against  the  Dutch,  whom 
they  called  friends  and  brethren,  but  would  willingly  give 
battle  to  the  French,  whom  they  regarded  as  national  ene- 
mies. The  king  had  intended  to  anient  his  army  with 
Irish  recruits,  and  he  resolved  to  try  the  experiment  on 
the  regiment  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  hts  natural  son : 
But  Beaumont,  the  lieutenant  colonel,  refused  to  admit 
them ;  and  to  this  opposition  five  captains  steadily  adhe^^ 
red.     They  were  all  cashiered  ;  and  had  not  the  discon- 

,  tents  of  the  army  on  this  occasion  become  very  appa- 

'  rent,  it  was  resolved  to  have  punished  those  officers  for 
mutiny. 

The  king  made  a  trial  of  the  dispositions  of  his  army, 
in  a  manner  still  more  undisguised.  Finding  opposition 
from  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  orders  of  the  kingdom, 
he  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  military,  who,  if  unanimous, 
were  able  alone  to  serve  all  his  purposes,  and  to  enforce 
universal  obedience.  His  intention  was  to  engage  all  the 
regiments,  one  after  another,  to  give  their  consent  to  the 
repeal  of  the  test  and  penal  statutes ;  and  accordingly,  the 
major  of  Litchfield's  drew  out  the  batallion  before  the 
king,  and  told  them,  that  they  were  required  either  to 
enter  into  his  majesty's  views  in  these  particulars,  or  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  James  was  surprised  to  find  that, 
two  captains  and  a  few  popish  soldiers  excepted,  the  whole 
batallion  immediately  embraced  the  latter  part  of  the  al- 
ternative. For  some  time  he  remained  speechless ;  but 
having  recovered  from  his  astonishment,  he  commanded 
them  to  take  up  their  arms ;  adding  with  a  sullen,  discon- 
tented air,  "  That  for  the  future,  he  would  not  do  them 
••'  the  honour  to  apply  for  their  approbation."^ 
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While  the  king  was  dismayed  with  these  symptoms  GUAP. 
of  general  disaffection,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  mar-  ^^^^^.^ 
quis  of  Albeville,  his  minister  at  the  Hague,  which  in*  jggg 
formed  him  with  certainty,  that  he  was  soon  to  look  for  a 
powerful  invasion  from  Holland,  and  that  pensionary  Fa- 
gel  had  at  length  acknowledged  that  the  scope  of  all  the 
.  Dutch  nava^  preparatiqns  was  to  transport  forces  into  Eng- 
land. Though  James  could  reasonably  expect  no  other 
intelligence,  he  i¥as  astonished  at  the  news:  He  grew 
pale,  and  the  letter  dropped  frcnn  his  hand :  His  eyes  were 
iiow  opened,  and  lie  found  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  fright- 
ful precipice,  which  his  delusions  had  hitherto  concealed 
from  hinu  His  ministers  and  counsellors,  equally  aston*- 
ished,  saw  no  resource  but  in  a  sudden  and  precipitate 
retraction  of  all  those  fatal  measures  by  which  he  bad  cre- 
ated to  himself  so  many  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic. 
He  paid  court  to  the  Dutch,  and  offered  to  enter  into  any 
alliance  with  them  for  common  security  :  He  replaced  in  The  king 
all  the  counties  the  deputy  lieutenants  and  justices,  who  m^Suret." 
had  been  deprived  of  their  commissions  for  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  test  and  the  penal  laws :  He  restored  the 
charters  of  London,'  and  of  all  the  corporations :  He  an- 
nulled the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission ;  He  took  off 
the  bishop  of  London's  suspension  :  He  reinstated  the 
expelled  president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  college :  And 
he  was  even  reduced  to  caress  those  bishops  whom  he  had 
so  lately  persecuted  and  insulted.  All  these  measures 
were  regarded  as  symptoms  of  fear,  not  of  repentance* 
The'  bishops,  instead  of  promising  succour,  or  suggesting 
comfort,  recapitulated  to  him  all  <tbe  instances  of  his  mal- 
administration, and  advised  him  thenceforwards  to  follow 
more  saliitary  counseL  And  as  intelligence  arrived  of  a 
great  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  Putch  fleet,  it  is 
commonly  believed,  that  the  king  recalled,  for  sQpie  time, 
the  concessions  which  he  h^d  made  to  ]V(agd^len  college  : 
A  bad  sign  of  his  sincerity  in  his  other  concessions.  Nay, 
so  prevalent  were  his  unfortunate  prepossessions,  that 
amidst  all  his  present  distresses,  he  could  not  forbear,  at 
the  bapCism  of  the  young  prince,  appointiing^  the  pope  to 
be  one  of  the  godfathers. 
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CH^^P.  The  report,  that  a  supposititious  child  was  to-  be  im- 

^l^^y^  posed  on  the  nation,  had  been  widely  spread,  and  greedily 
1688  received,  before  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Walei  i  But 
the  king,  who,  without  seeming  to  take  notice  of  the  mat- 
ter, might  easily  hav'c  quashed  that  ridiculous  rumour, 
had,  from  an  ill  timed  haughtiness,  totally^ neglected  it. 
He  disdained,  he  said,  to  satisfy  thos6  who  could  deem 
l\im  capable  of  so  base  and  villanous  an  action.  Finding 
that  the  calumny  gained  ground,  and  had  made  ^eep  im- 
pression on  his  subjects,  he  was  now  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  mortifying  task  of  ascertaining  the  reality  of  the  birth. 
Though  no  particular  attention  had  been  beforehand  given 
to  ensure  proof,  the  evidence,  both  of  the  t[ueen's  preg- 
nancy and  delivery,  wa&  rendered  indisputal>le ;  and  so 
much  the  more^  as  no  argument  or  proof  of  any  impor- 
tance, nothing  but  popular  rumour  and  surmise,  could  be 
thrown  into  the  opposite  scale. 
Prince's  Meanwhile,  the  prince  of  Orange's  declaration  was 

ttoil*™  dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  and  met  with  universal  ap- 
probation. All  the  grievances  of*  the  nation  were  there 
enumerated :  The  dispensing  and  suspending  power ;  the 
court  of  ecclesiastical  commission  ;  the  filling  of  all  offices 
with  catholics,  and  the  raising  of  a  Jesuit  to  be  privy 
counsellor ;  the  open  encouragement  given  to  popery,  by 
building  every  where*  churches,  colleges,  aind  seminaries, 
for  that  sect ;  the  displacing  of  judges,  if  they  refused  to 
give  sentence,  according  to  orders  received  from  court ; 
the  annulling  of  the  charters  of  all  the  corporations,  and 
the  subjecting  of  elections  to  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  ; 
the  treating  of  petitions,  even  the  most  modest,  and  from 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  tis  criminal  and  seditious ; 
the  committing  of  the  whole  authority  of  Ireland,  civil 
and  military,  into  the  hands  of  papists;  the  assuming  of 
an  absolute  power  over  the.religion  and  laws  of  Scotland, 
and  openly  exacting  in  that  kingdom  an  obedience  without 
reserve  ;  and  the  violent  presumptions  against  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  order  \o  -redress  all 
these  grievances,  thfe  prince  said  that  he  intended  to  come 
over  to  England  with  an  armed  force,  which  might  pro- 
tect him  from  the  king's  evil  counsellors  :  And  that  his 
sole  aim  was  to  have  a  legal  and  :free  parfiament^ssem- 
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bled,  who  might  prdvide  for  the  safety  and  lib^f^y  of  th^    CHAP. 

nation,  as  well  as  examine  the  proofs  of  the  prthce  of  ^^^^ 
Wales^s  legitimacy.     No  one,  he  added,  could  entertain      jggj 
such  hard  thoughts  of  him  as  to  imagine,  that  Jie   had 

.  formed  any  other  design  than  to  procure  the  full  and  last- 
ing settlement  of  religion,  liberty,  and  property.  Tht 
force  which  he  meant  to  bring  with  him  was  totally  dis- 
prop<Mtioned  to  any  views  of  conquest ;  and  it  were  ab- 
surd, to  suspect,  that  so  many  persons  of  high  rank,  both 
in  church  and  state,  would  have  given  him  so  many  so- 
lemn invitations  for  such  a  pernicions  purpose.  Though 
the  English  ministers,  terrified  with  this  enterprise,  had 
preteivled  to  redress  some  of  the  grievances  complained 
of ;  there  still  remained  the  foundation  of  all  grievances, 
that  upon  which  they  could  in  an  instant  be  again  erected, 
an  arbitrary  and  despotic  power  in  the  crown.  And  for 
this  usurpation  there  was  no  possible  remedy,  but  by  a 
fill!  declaration  of  all  the  rights  of  the  subject  in  a  free 
parliament. 

So  well  concerted  were  the  prince's  measures,  that,  in 
three  days,  about  four  hundred  transports  werq  hired ;  the 
army  quickly  fell  down  the  rivers  and  canals  from  Nime- 
guen;  the  artillery',  arms,  stores,  and  horses,  were  em- 
barked :  and  the  prince  set  sail  from  Helvoetsluice,  with  sist  of 
a  fleet  of  near  five  hundred  vessels,  and  an  army  of  above 
fourteen  thousand  men.  He  first  encountered  a  storm, 
which  drove  him  back :  But  his  loss  being  soon  repaired, 
the  fleet  put  to  sea  under  the  command  of  admiral  Her- 
bert, and  made  sail  with  a  fair  wind  towards  the  wiest  of 
England.  The  same  wind  detained  the  king's  fleet  in 
their  station  near  Harwich,  and  enabled  the  Dutch  to  pass 
the  straits  of  Dover  without  opposition.  Both  shores 
were  covered  with  multitudes  of  people,  who,  besides 
admiring  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  were  held  in 
anxious  suspense  by  the  prospect  of  an  enterprise,  the 
most  important,  which,  during  some  ages,  had  been  un- 
dertaken in  Europe.  TTie  prince  had  a  prosperous  voyage, 
and  landed  his  army  safely  in  Torbay  on  the  ^fth  of 
November,  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder  treason. 

The  Dutch  army  marched  first  to  Exeter ;  and  the 
prince's  declaration  was  there  published.      That  whole 
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.  county  was^  so  terrified  witb  the*  executions  which  had 
ensuisd  upon  Monmouth's  rebellion^  that  no  one  for  several 
days  joined,  the  prince.  The*  bishop  of  Exeter  in  a  fri^it 
fled  to  London,  and  carried  to  court  intelligence  of  the 
invasion.  '^  As.a  reward  of  his  zeal,  he  received  the  archr 
bishopric  of  York,  which  had  long  been  kept  vacant,  with 
an  intention,  as  was  universally  believed,  of  bestowing  it 
on  some  catholic,  llie  first  person  who  joined  the  prince 
was  major  Burrington ;  and  he  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  gentry  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset*  Sir 
£dward  Seymour  made  proposals  for  an  association, 
which  every  one  signed.  By  degrees  the  earl  of  Abing- 
don, Mr.  Russell  son  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Wharton, 
Godfrey,  Howe,  came  to  Exeter*  All  England  was  in 
commotion.  Lord  Delamere  took  arms  in  Cheshire,  the 
earl  of  Danby  seized  York,  the  earl  of  Bath,  governor  of 
Plymouth,  declared  for  the  prince,  the  earl  of  Devonshire 
Inade  a  like  declaration  in  Derby.  The  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Nottinghamshire  embraced  the  same  cause; 
and  every  day  there  appeared  some  cflFect  of  that  universal 
combination  into  which  the  nation  had  entered  against 
the  measures  of  the  king.  Even  those  who  took  not  the 
field  against  him,  were  able  to  embarrass  and  confound 
his  counsels.  A  petition  for  a  free  parliament  was  signed 
by  twenty-four  bishops  and  peers  of  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction, and  was  presented  to  the  king.  No  one  thought 
of  opposing  or  resisting  the  invader. 

But  the  most  dangerous  symptom  was  the  disaffi^c* 
tion  which  from  the  general  spirit  of  the  nation,  not  from 
any  particular  reason,  had  crept  into  the  army.  The 
ofiicers  seemed  all  disposed  to  prefer  the  interests  of  their 
country  and  of  their  religion  to  those  principles  of  honour 
and  fidelity,  which  are  commonly  esteemed  the  most 
sacred  ties  by  men  of  that  profession.  Lord  Colchester, 
son  of  the  earl,  of  Rivers,  was  the  first  officer  that  de- 
serted to  the  prince ;  and  he  was  attended  by  a  few  of >  his 
troops.  Lord  Lovelace  made  a  like  effort;  but  was 
intercepted  by  the  militia  under  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  and 
taken  prisoner :  Lord  Combury,  son  of  the  earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, was  more  successful.  He  attempted  to  carry 
over  three  regiments  of  cavalry ;  and  he  actually  brought 
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a  considerable   part'  of  them  to  the  prince's   quarters*    chap. 
Seversd  oflSccrs  of  distinction  informed  Feversham,  the  |^pv«^ 
general^  that  they  could  not  in  conscience  fight  against     i^^ 
the  prince  of  Orange.  ' ' 

Lord  Churchill  had  been  raised  from  the  rank  of 
a  pagev  had  been  invested  with  a  high  command  in  die 
army,  had  been  created  a  peer,  and  had  owed  his  whole 
fortune  to  the  king's  favour :  Yet  even  he  could  resolve, 
during  the  present  extremity,  to  desert  his  unhappy 
master,  who  had  ever  reposed  entire  confidence  in  him. 
He  carried  with  him  the  duke  of  Grafton,  natural  son  of 
the  late  king,  colonel  Berkeley,  and  some  troc^s  of 
dragoons.  This  conduct  was  a  signal  sacrifice  to  publio 
virtue  of  every  duty  in  private  life ;  and  required,  ever 
-after,  -the  most  upright,  disinterested,  and  publicspirited 
behaviour,  to  render  it  justifiiible. 

The  king  had  arrived  at  Salisbury,  the  headquarters 
o£  his  army,  when  he  received  this  fatal  intelligence. 
That  prince,  though  a  severe  enemy,  had  ever  appeared  a 
warm,  steady,  and  sincere  friend,  and  he  was  extremely 
shocked  with  this,  as  with  many  other  instances  of  ingra- 
titude, to  which  he  was  now  exposed.  There  remained 
none  in  whom  he  could  confide.  As  the  whole  army 
had  discovered  symptoms  of  discontent,  he  concluded  it 
fiill  of  treachery ;  and  being  deserted  by  those  whom  he  « 

had  most  favoured  and  obliged,  he  no  longer  expected 
that   others    would   hazard   their   liv^s    in   his   service. 
During  this  distraction  and  perplexity,  he  embraced'  a  25th  of 
sudden  resolution  of  drawing  off  his  army,  and  retiring  November. 
towards  London :  A  measure  which  could  only  serve  to 
betray  his  fears,  and  provoke  farther  treachery. 

But  Churchill  had  prepared  a  still  more  mortal  blow 
for  his  distressed  benefactor.  His  lady  and  he  had  an 
entire  ascendant  over  the  family  of  prince  George  of 
Denmark;  and  the  time  now  appeared  seasonable  for 
overwhelming  the  unhappy  king,  who  was  already  stag- 
gering with  the  violent  shocks  which  he  had  received. 
Andover  was  the  first  stage  of  James's  retreat  towards  and  of 
London  7   and  there   prince  George,    together  with  the  SeorgV, 
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youfig  diike  of  Ormond,*  m  George  Huet,  and  some 
other  persons  of  distinction,  deserted  him  in  thenigbc 
time,  and  retired  to  the  prince's  camp.  No  sooner  had 
this  news  reached  London,  than  the  princess  Anne,  pre* 
tending  fear  of  the  king's  displeasure,  wididrew  he^lf  in 
company  with  the  bishop  of  London  and  lady  Churdiill*. 
She  fled  to  Nottingham ;  where  the  earl  of  J>orset  re- 
ceived her  with  great  respect,  and  die  gentry  of  the 
county  quickly  formed  a  troop  for  her  protection* 

The  late  king,  in  order  to  gratify  the  nation,  had 
intrusted  the  education  of  bis  nieces  entirely  to  pnK 
testants;  and  as  these  princesses  were  deemed^the  chief 
resource  of  the  established  religion  after  their  father's 
defection,  great  care  had  been  taken  to  instil  into  them^ 
from  their  earliest  infancy,  the  strongest  prejudices  against 
popery.  During  the  violence  too  of  such  popular  currents 
as  now  prevailed  in  England,  all  private  considerations 
are  commonly  lost  in  the  general  passi<m ;  and  the  more 
principle  any  person  possesses,  the  more  apt  is  he,  on 
such  occasions,  to  neglect  and  abandon  his  domestic 
duties.  Though  these  causes  may  account  for  the  be- 
haviour of  the  princess,  they  had  nowise  prepared  the 
king  to  expect  so  astonishing  an  event.  He  burst  into 
tears,  when  the  first  intelligence  of  it  was  conveyed  to 
him.  Undoubtedly  he  foresaw  in  this  incident  the  total 
expiration  of  his  royal  authority:  But  the  nearer  and 
more  intimate  concern  of  a  parent  laid  hold  of  his  heart ; 
when  he  found  himself  abandoned  in  his  uttermost  dis- 
tress by  a  child,  and  a  virtuous  child,  whom  he  had  ever 
regarded  with  the  most  tender  affection.  "  God  help 
"me,"  cried  he,  in  the  e;ftremity  of  his  agony,  "my  own 
**  children  have  forsaken  me !"  It  is  indeed  singular, 
that  a  prince  whose  chief  blame  consisted  in  imprudences, 
and  ipisguided  principles,  should  be  exposed,  from  religious 
antipathy,  to  such  treatment  as  even  Nero,  Domitiaa, 
or  the  most  enormous  tyrants  that  have  disgraced  the 
records  of  history,  never  met  with  from  their  friends  an^ 
family. 


a  His  grandfather,  the  first  duke  of  Ormond,  had  died  this  year,  on  the 
21st  July. 
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So  violent  were  the  prejudices  which  at  this  time     €HAP. 
prevailed,  that  this  unhappy  father,  who  had  been   de-  y^r>r^ 
serted  by  his  favourite  child,  was  believed,  upon  her  dis-      isgg. 
appearing,  to  have  put  her  to  death :  Audit  was  fortunate, 
that  the  truth  was  timely  discovered ;  otherwise   the   po- 
pulace, even  the   king's  guards  themselves,  *  might  have 
.  been  engaged,  in  revenge,  to  commence  a  massacre  of  the 
priests  and  catholics. 

The  king's  fortune  now  exposed  him  to  the  contempt 
of  his  enemies ;  and  his  behaviour  was  not  such  as  could 
^n,  him  the  esteem  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  Un- 
able  to  resist  the  torrent,  he  preserved  not  presence  of 
mind  in  yielding  to  it ;  but  seemed  in  this  emergence  as 
much  depressed  with  adversity,  as  he  had  before  been 
vainly  elated  by  prosperity.  He  called  a  council  of  the 
peers  and  prelates  who  were  in  London ;  and  followed 
their  advice  in  issuing  writs  for  a  new  parliament,  and  in 
sending  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Godolphin,  as  commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange.  But  these 
were  the  last  acts  of  royal  authority  which  he  exerted. 
He  even  hearkened  to  imprudent  counsel,  by  which  he 
was  prompted  to  desert  the  throne,  and  to  gratify  his 
enemies  beyond  what  their  fondest  hopes  could  have 
promised  them. 

Thk  queen  observing  the  fury  of  the  people,  and 
knowing  how  much  she  was  the  object  of  general  hatred, 
was  struck  with  the  deepest  terror,  and  began  to  appre- 
hend a  parliamentary  impeachment,  from  which,  she  was 
told,  the  queens  of  England  were  not  exempted.  The 
popish  courtiers,  and  above  all,  the  priests,  were  aware, 
that  they  should  be  the  first  sacrifice,  and  that  their  per- 
petual banishment  was  the  smallest  penalty  which  they 
must  expect  from  national  resentment.  They  weix!, 
therefore,  desirous  of  carrying  the  king  along  with  them ; 
whose  presence,  they  knew,  would  still  be  some  resource 
and  protection  to  them  in  foreign  countries,  and  whose  ' 
restoration,  if  it  ever  happened,  would  again  reinstate 
them  ip  power  and  authority.     The  general  defection  of  t 

the  protestants  made  the  king  regard  the  catholics  as  his 
only  subjects,  on  whose  counsel  he  could  rely;  and  the 
fatal  catastrophe  of  his  father  afforded  them  a  plausible 
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CHAF.  veasfm  £pr  najtiog  hioa  ^ppreh^nd  a  like  iattu  The.  great 
^^^  difference  of  circomstmcea  w»s  not  duriug  SMii'9  pr<»ei|| 
^^ltt  dis^actiqos,  suficiently  weighed*  £ven  aJber  the  peofd^ 
irere  ioflamed  by.  a  long  civil  war,  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  could  not  be  deepied  a  natioiifd  dieed ;  It  wa% 
{lerpetrated  by  a  fmiatural  army,  pushed  on  by  a  dariAg 
and  enthusii^tical  leader;  and  the  whole  kingdom  had 
ever  entertained,  and  did  still  entertain,  a  violent  ahhovr 
apence  against  that  enormity*  The  situation  of  public 
affairs,  therefore,  no  inorc  resefnbled  wl^  it  was  fcprtjr 
years  before,  than  the  prince  of  Orange,  ei^r  in  Jbirtb^ 
fi^racter,  fortune,  or  conneqi^iqns,  could  be  auppo&ed  s^ 
parallel  to  CromweU 

Thb  emissari^^  of  France,  and  among  the  rest,  Baril* 
^  Ion,  the  French  ambassador,  were  busy  about  the  king  ^ 
and  they  ha4  entertained  a  very  false  notion,  which  they 
instilled  into  him,  that  nothing  would  more  certainly  re- 
^rd  the  pqbUc  settlement,  and  beget  universal  confusion^ 
than  his  deserting  the  kingdomt  The  prince  of  Ojrange 
bad  with  good  reason  embraced  a  contrary  opinion ;  and 
he  deemed  \t  extremely  di|licult  to  find  expedieuta  for 
securing  the  nation,  so  long  as  the  king  ki&pt  possession  of 
the  crown^  Actuated,  therefore,  by  this  public  motive^ 
and  no  less,  we  may  well  presume,  by  private  ambiuan,^ 
he  was  determined  to  use  every  expedient  which  might 
intimidate  the  king,  ami  make  him  quit  that  throne  which 
he  himself  was  alone  ^enabled  to  fill*  He  declined  a  per* 
sonal  conference  with  James -s  commissioners^  and  sent 
the  earls  of  Clarendon  and  Oxford  to  treat  with  them : 
The  terms  which  he  proposed,  implied  almost  a  present 
participation  of  the  sovereignty :  /ind  he  stopped  not  a 
moment  the  march  of  his  army  towards  Londcm. 

The  news  wluch  the  king  received  from  all  <}uarters, 
served  to  continue  the  panic  into  which  he  was  fallen, 
and  which  his  enemies  expected  to  improve  to  their  adr 
vantage.  Colonel  Copel,  deputy  governor  of  Hull,  made 
himself  n^aster  of  that  important  fortress ;  and  threw 
into  prison  lord  Lahgdale,.  the  governor,  a  catholic; 
together  with  lord  Montgomery,  a  nobleman  of  the  saine 
religion..  The  town  of  Newcastle  received  lord  Lum- 
ley,  and  declared  for  the  prince  of  Orange  and  a  free 


^^rtiAftient.  'the  duke  of  Norftdk,  lord  lieulehant  of  the  eiiAP. 
cttimty  of  that  tialne,  fetigagted  it  iit  the  same  measure.  J^^^^ 
Thfe  prihce's  declaration  was  read  at  Oxford  by  the  duke  i^g. 
^f  Ormond,  aini  was  received  with  great  applause  by  that 
46yal  university^  who  also  made  an  offer  of  their  plate  to 
the  plriAcfci  fevery  day,  dome  person  of  quality  or  diil- 
tllictibn,  and  among  the  i'e&t  the  duke  of  Somerset,  went 
bVfefr  to  thfe  enifitny.  A  violent  declaration  was  dispersed 
\n  the  princi'iJ  feaihe,  but  without  his  participation ;  in 
^hich  ^very  one  wa^  commanded  to  seize  and  punish  all 
^apiftts,  who^  contrary  to  law,  pretended  either  to  carry 
&rms,  or  exerCisfS  any  act  of  authority*  It  may  not  bfe 
tmworthy  Of  notice,  that  a  merry  ballad;  called  Lillibul- 
t*rb,  being  at  this  time  published  in  derision  of  thfe 
^pists  and  the  Irish,  it  was  greedily  received  by  the  peo^ 
pie,  and  was  sung  by  all  ranks  of  men,  even  by  the  king'g 
ialTny,  who  were  stron^y  seized  with  the  national  spirit.. 
"Hits  incident  both  discovered^  and  served  to  increase,  the 
K^eral  discontent  of  the  kingdomi» 

The  contagidn  of  mutiny  and  disobedience  had  also 
t^adhed  ftcotiand^  whence  the  regular  forces^  contraty  to 
the  advice  bf  fialdarras,  the  treasurer,  were  withdrawn,  iii 
atder  to  reinforce  the  English  army;  T^he  marquis  of 
Athole,  together  with  viscount  Tarbat,  and  others^  find- 
te^  the  opportunity  favourable^  began  to  form  intrigues 
fcgaihst  Perth,  the  chancellor ;  and  the  presbyterians  and 
btfieif  malcontents  flocked  from  sdl  quartern  to  Edinburghi 
TTte  chancellor^  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  found 
it  expedient  to  abscond)  and  the  populace,  as  if  that 
event  Were  a  signal  for  their  insurrection,  immediately 
tose  in  arms,  and  Hied  the  popish^  chapel  in  the  king's 
palace.-  All  the  catholics,  even  all  the  zealous  royalists* 
*rere  obliged  to*  conceal  themselves ;  and  the  privy  coun* 
dl,  instead  of  their  former  submissive  strains  of  address 
to  the  king^  and  violent  edicts  against  their  fellow  sub- 
jects, now  made  applications  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  as 
the  f'estbi^r  of  law  and  liberty* 

TMI:  king  every  moment  alarmed,  more  and  more,  by 
these  proofs  of  a  general  disaffection,  not  daring  to  repose 
trust  in  any  but  those  who  were  exposed  to  more  danger 
fhto' himself,  agiti|,ted  by  disdain  towards  ipgratitude,  by 
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CHAP,  indignation  againjBt  disloyalty^  impelled  by  his  own  fears  and  ^ 
^^^^.J^*  those  of  others^  precipitately  embraced  the  resolution  of  e»- 
15M  caping  i0to~Pl'ance ;  and  he  sent  off  beforehand  the,  queen 
and  the  infant  prince,  under  the  conduct  of  count  Lauzun,  att 
i3th*i^'*^  old  fayourite  of  the  French  monarch.  He  himseif  'iisap- 
peared  in  the  nighttime, attended  only  by  sir  Edward  Hales  1 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  a  ship  which  waited  for  him 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  As  if  this  measure  had  not 
been  the  most  grateful  to  his  enemies  of  any  that  he  could 
adopt,  he  had  carefully  concealed  his  intention  from  all  the 
world ;  and  nothing  could  equal  the  surprise  which  seized 
the  city,  the  court,  and  the  kingdom,  upon  the  discovery 
of  this  strange  event.  Men  beheld,  all  of  a  sudden,  the 
reins  of  government  thrown  up  by  the  hand  which  held 
them  ;  and  saw  none,  who  had  any  right,  or  even  preten- 
sion, to  take  possession  of  them. 

The  more  effectually  to  involve  every  thing  in  con- 
fusion, the  king  appointed  not  any  otie,  who  should,  in  his 
absence,  exercise  any  part  of  the  administration ;  he  threw 
the  great  seal  into  the  river;  and  he  recalled  all  those 
writs  which  had  been  issued  for  the  election  of  the  new 
parliament.  It  is  often  supposed,  that  the  sole  motive 
which  impelled  him  to  this  sudden  desertion,  was  his 
reluctance  to  meet  a  free  parliament,  and  his  resolution 
not  to  submit  to  those  terms  which  his  subjects  would 
^eem  requisite  for  the  security  of  their  liberties  and  their 
religion.  But  it  must  be  considered,  that  his  subjects  had 
first  deserted  him,  and  entirely  lost  his  confidence ;  that 
he  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  entertain  fears  for  his 
liberty,  if  not  for  his  life ;  and  that  the  conditions  would 
not  probably  be  moderate, 'which  the  nation,  sensible  of 
his  inflexible  temper,  enraged  with  the  violation  of  their 
laws  and  the  danger  of  their  religion,  and  foreseeing  his 
resentment  on  account  of  their  past  resistance,  would,  in  his 
present  circumstances,  exact  from  him. 

By  this  temporary  dissolution  of  government,  the 
populace  were  masters ;  and  there  was  no  disorder,  which 
during  their  present  ferment,  might  not  be  dreaded  from 
them.  They  rose  in  a  tumult  and  destroyed  all  the  mass 
houses.  They  even  attacked  and  rifled  the  houses  of  the 
Florentine  envoy  and  Spanish  ambassador,  where  many 
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oi^  the  catholics  h^d  lodged  their  most  valuable  effects.    CHAP. 
Jefferies,  the  d^ncellor,  who  had  disguised  himself,  in , 


order  to  fly  the  kingdom,  was  discovered  by  them,  and  so  less. 
abused,  that  he  died  a  little  after.  Evie^  the  army,  which 
^should  have  suppressed  those  tumults,  would,  it  was 
apprehended,  serve  rather  to  increase  the  general  disdrder. 
JPeve'rsbam  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  king's  flight,  than 
he  disbanded  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with- 
out either  disarming  or  paying  them,  let  them  loose  to 
prey  upon  the  country. 

In  this  extremity,  the  bishops  and  peers  who  were  in 
town,  being  the  only  remtuning  authority  of  the  state,  (for 
the  pri\y  council,  composed  of  the  king's  creatures,  was 
totally  disregarded)  thought  proper  to  assemble,  and  to 
interpose  for  the  preservation  of  the  community.  They 
chose  the  marquis  of  Halifax  speaker :  They  gave  direc* 
tionis  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  for  keeping  the  peace  of 
the  city :  They  issued  orders,  which  were  readily  obeyed, 
to  the  fleet,  the  army,  and  all  the  garrisons :  And  they 
made  applications  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  whose  enter- 
prise they  highly  applauded,  and  whose  success  they 
joyfolly  congratulated. 

The  prince,  on  his  part,  was  riot  wanting  to  the  tide 
•f  success  which  flowed  in  upon  him,  nor  backward  in 
assuming  that  authority  which  the  present  exigency  had 
put  into  his  hands^  Besides  the  general  popularity  at- 
tending his  cause,  a  new  incident  made  his  approach  to 
XjOndon  still  more  grateful.  In  the  present  trepidation 
of  the  people,  a  rumour- arose,  either  from  chance  Or  de- 
sign, that  the  disbanded  Irish  had  taken  arms,  and  had 
tommenced  an  universal  massacre  of  the  protestants. 
This  ridiculous  belief  was  spread  all  over  the  kingdom  in 
one  day ;  and  begat  every  where  the  deepest  consterna- 
tion. The  alarmbells  were  rung;  the  beacons  fired; 
men  fancied  that  they  saw  at  a  distance  the  smoke  of  the 
burning  cities,  and  heard  the  groans  of  those  who  were 
slaughtered  in  their  neighbourhood.  It  is  surprising, 
that  ^e  catholics  did  not  all  perish,  in  the  rage  which 
naturally  succeeds  to  such  popular  panics. 

While  every  one,  from  principle,  interest,  or  animo- 
sity, turned  his  back  on  the  unhappy  king,  who  had  abau- 
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OAAt^.   dmed  his  own  cause,  the  uhwelcome  news  attiVed^  that 
^^^^     he  had  been  seized  by  the  populace  at  Feversham,  as  he 


168$.  ^^*  making  his  escape  in  disguise ;  that  he  had  been 
King  Mix-  much  abused,  till  he  was  ktiowtt}  but  Aat  dke  g;entry  haid 
\ef^m*  then  intek-posed  and  prbtected  him,  though  they  stiti  re^ 
fused  t6  consent  to  his  escape.  This  intelligence  threw 
all  patties  into  confusion.  The  prince  sent  Zuylesteh^ 
with  orders,  that  the  king  should  approach  no  nearer  tha^ 
Rochester;  but  the  message  came  too  late.  He  Waft 
already  arrived  in  London,  where  the  populace,  movtd 
by  compassion  for  his  unhappy  fate,  and  actuated  by  their 
own  levity,  had  received  him  with  shouts  and  acclamations^ 
Dt^RtKG  the  king's  abode  at  Whitehall,  little  attention 
Was  paid  to  him  by  the  nobility  or  any  persons  of  distinc- 
tion* They  had,  all  of  them,  been  previously  disgusted 
on  account  of  his  blind  partiality  to  the  catholics ;  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  now  become  criminal  in  his  eyes,  hf 
their  iMe  public  applications  to  the  prince  of  Orange; 
He  himself  showed  not  any  symptom  of  spirit,  nor  di6cO^ 
vered  any  intention  of  resuming  the  reins  of  governmefft 
which  he  had  once  thrown  aside.  His  authority  Was  noW 
plainly  expired ;  and  as  he  had  exercised  his  power,  whitt 
possessed  of  it,  with  very  precipitate  and  haughty  coun- 
sels, he  relinquished  it  by  a  despair  equally  precipitate  ani 
pusillanimous. 

Nothing  remained  for  the  now  ruling  powers  but  td 
deliberate  how  they  should  dispose  of  his  person.  B^-^ 
sides  that  the  prince  may  justly  be  supposed  to  have  pds- 
«  sessed  more  generosity  than  to  think  of  oflFering  violence  td 
to  unhappy  monarch,  so  nearly  related  to  him,  he  knew 
that  nothing  would  so  effectually  promote  his  own  vieWS 
as  the  king's  retiring  into  France,  a  country  at  all  times 
obnoxious  to  the  English^  It  Was  determined,  therefore; 
to  push  him  into  that  measure,  which,  of  himself,  he , 
seemed  sufficiently  inclined  to  embrace.  The  king  hav- 
ing sent  lord  Pfeversham  on  a  civil  message  to  the  prince, 
desiring  a  conference  for  an  accommodation  in  order  to 
the  public  settlement,  that  nobleman  was  put  in  arrest, 
.  under  pretence  of  his  coming  without  a  passport:  The 
Dutch  guards  were  ordered  to  take  possession  of  White- 
hall, where  |ames  then  tesided,  4nd  to  displace  tlte  Eng- 


a^mfisfn^  ixQm  tk^  prinqe,  whigb  they  delive?^  to  the  ^^^-^-^ 
king  m  fe^d~^ft«r  i»idnigh^  ordering  hira,  to  le^v^  hb  lew. 
psilace  DCjt^  marniftg,  and  to  depart  for  H^p«,  a  seat  of 
the  dutqbQ^  of  Jg.^ud^rdale'3^  Hq  deaired  permigsion, 
iKhich  wai*  easily  graated,  of  retiring  to  Rochester,  a  towu 
nea?  the  »jeaQoast.  It  was  perceived*  that  the  artifice  had 
t^ejft  effect ;  and  that  the  king,  terrified  with  this  harsh 
treatoieivt,  had  remQwed  his  former  resolution  of  leaving 
tbe.  kiogdom* 

Ht  lingered,  however,  aome  days  at  Rochester,  under 
the  protection  of  a  Dutch  guard,  and  seemed  desirous  of 
^fi,  iftvitatio^  still  IQ  kei^  possesion  of  the  throne.  He 
i9S%^  undoubtedly  sensible,. that,  as  he  had  atfir^t  trusted  too  ' 
qg^h  to  his  people's  loy^ty,  and,  in  confidence  of  their 
^bmission,  had  offered  the  greatest  violence  to  their  prin^ 
<^Ie3  and  prejudicea^  ao  bad  he,  at  last,^  on  finding  hh  dis- 
^ppointnxen^,  gone  top  far  in  the  other  extreme,  wd  liad 
hastily  supposed  them  destitute  of  all  sense  of  duty  oy 
^legiance*  But  observing  that  the  church,  the  nobility, 
tjs^  city,  the  eountry,  aU  concurred  in  neglecting  him  and 
laying  him  to,  bis  own  counsels,  he  submitted  to  bi^i  me^ 
lanch9ly  fate ;  and  being  urged  %  earnest  letters  from  the 
ijgkee©,  be  privately  embarked  on  board  a  frigate  which  Seconder 
•iKaitedv  for  him;  and  he  arrived  safely  at  Ambleteuse  in  2S1bec. 
Pkftrdy^  whence  he  hastened  to  Su  Germains.  Lewis  re-, 
cjeived  him  with  the  highest  generosity,  sympathy,  and 
xegdrd;.a  conduct  which,  more  than  his  most  signal  victo- 
xuejs,.  contribute^  to  the  honour  of  that  great  monarch* 

,Thu^  ended  the  reign  of  a  prince^  whom,  if  we  oonsi-  King^solia. 
4er  bis  persoi|al  character  rather  than  his  publiq  conduct,  "®^'*- 
-  we.  may  safely  pronounce  more  unfortunate  than  criminal* 
He  bad  niany  of  thqse  qualities  which  form  a  good  citi- 
zen ;  Even,  some  of  tbos^e  which,  had  they  not  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  bigotry  and  arbitrary  principles,  serve  to 
eoinpose  a  good  sovereign*  In  domestic  life,  his  conduct 
ma&  irreproachable,  and  is  entitled  tQ  our  approbation* 
Severe,  but  open  in  his  enmities,  steady  in  his  counsels, 
dUogent  in.  his  schemes,  brave  in  his  enterprises,  faithful, 
sincere,  and  honourable. in  bis  dealings  with  all  men :  Such 
was  the  character  with  which  the  duke  of  York  mounted 
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Lxxi"  *^  t**one  of  England.  In  that  high  station,  his  frugality 
x^^^-sr^,^  of  public  money  was  remarkable,  his  industry  exemplary,  his 
1688.  application  to  naval  affairs  successful,  his  encouragement  of 
trade  judicious,  his  jealousy  of  national  honour  laudable : 
What  then  was  wanting  to  make  him  an  excellent  sove- 
reign ?  A  due  regard  and  affection  to  the  religion  and 
constitution  of  his  country.  Had  he  been  possessed  of 
this  essential  quality,  even  his  middling  talents,  aided  by 
so  many  virtues,  would  have  rendered  his  reign  honourable 
and  happy.  When  it  was  wanting,  every  excellency  which 
he  possessed  became  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  his 
kingdoms. 

The  sincerity  of  this  prince  (a  virtue  on  which  he 
highly  valued  himself)  has  been  much  questioned  in  those 
reiterated  promises  which  he  had  made  of  .preserving  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  the  nation.  It  must  be  confessed^ 
that  his  reign  was  almost  one  continued  invasion  of  both  ; 
yet  it  is  known,  that,  to  his  last  t^reath,^  he  persisted  in 
asserting,  that  he  never  meant  to  subvert  the  laws,  or  pro- 
cure more  than  a  toleration  and  an  equality  of  privileges 
to  his  catholic  subjects*  This  question  can  only  affect  the 
personal  character  of  the  king,  not  our  judgment  of  his 
public  conduct.  Though  by  a  stretch  ot  candour  we 
should  admit  of  his  sincerity  in  these  professions,  the  peo- 
ple were  equally  justifiable  in  their  resistance  of  him.  So 
lofty  was  the  idea  which  he  had  entertained  of  his  regnal 
authority,  that  it  left  his  subjects  little  or  no  right  to  liberty, 
but  what  was  dependent  on  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure* 
And  such  was  his  zeal  for  pro8el3rti^m,  that  whatever  he 
might  at  first  have  intended,  he  plairiiy^stopped  not  at  tol- 
eration and  equality :  He  confined  all  power,  encouragement, 
and  favour,  to  the  catholics :  Converts  from  interest  would 
soon  have  miiltiplied  upon  him :  If  not  the  greater,  at 
least  the  better  part  of  the  people,  he  would  have  flattered 
himself,  was  brought  over  to  his  religion :  And  he  would 
in  a  litde  time  have  thought  it  just,  as  well  as  pious^  to  be- 
stow on  them  all  the  public  establishments.  Rigours  and 
persecutions  against  heretics  wodld  speedily  have  followed; 
and  thus  liberty  and  the  protestant  religion  would  in  the 
issue  have  been  totally  subverted  f  though  we  should.i3: 
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suppose  that  Jantfes,  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,    chap. 
hswl  formally  fixed  a  plan  for  that  purpose.     And,  on  the  '^^^^^ 
whole,  allowing  this  king  to  have  possessed  good  quMities      ^gg, 
and  good  intentions,  his  conduct  serves  only,  on  that  very 
account,  as  a  stronger  proof,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  allow 
any  prince,  infected  with  the  catholic  superstition,  to  W£& 
the  crown  of  these  kingdoms* 

After  this  manner,  the  courage  and  abilities  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  seconded  by  surprising  fortune,  had  ef- 
fected the  deliverance  of  this  island ;  and  with  very  little 
effusion  of  blood  (for  only  one  officer  of  the  Dutch  army 
and  a  few  private  solders  fell  «i  an  accidental  skirmish) 
had  dethroned  a  great  prince,  supported  by  a  formidable 
fleet  ai^d  a  numerous  army.  Still  the  more  difficult  task 
remained,  and  what  perhaps  the  prince  regarded  as  not  th« 
least  important:  The  obtaining  for  himself  that  crown 
which  had  fsUlen  from  the  head  of  his  father-in^aw. 
Some  lawyers,  entangled  in  the  subtleties  and  forms  of 
their  profession,  could  think  of  no  expedient,  but  that  the 
prince  should  claim  the  crown  by  right  of  conquest ;  should 
immediately  assume  the  title  of  sovereign ;  and  should 
call  a  parliament,  which,  being  thus  legally  summoned  by- 
a  king  in  possession,  could  ratify  whatever  had  been  trans- 
acted before  they  assembled.  But  this  measure,  being 
destructive  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  the  only  principles 
on  which  his  future  throne  could  be  established,  was  pru- 
dently rejected  by  the  prince,  who,  finding  himself  pos^ 
sessed  of  the  good  will  of  the  nation,  resolved  to  leave 
them  entirely  to  their  own  guidance  and  direction.  The 
peers  and  bishops,  to  the  number  of  near  ninety,  made  an 
address  desiring  him  to  summon  a  convention  by  circular 
letters;  to  assume,  in  the  mean  time,  the  management  of 
public  $^airs ;  and  to  concert  measures  for  the  security  of 
IreUmd.  At  the  same  timCi^  they  refi»ed  reading  a  letter, 
which  the  king  had  left  in  order  to  apologize  for  his  late 
desertion,  by  the  violence  which  had  been  put  upon  him* 
This  step  was  a  sufficient  indication  of  their  intentions 
wi&  regard  to  that  unhappy  monarch. 

Th£  {»rince  seemed  still  unwilling  to  act  upon  an  au- 
Verity  which  might  be  deemed  so  imperfect :  He  was  de- 
sirous  of  obtaining  a  more  express  declaration  of  the 
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CHAF.    public  consent.     A  judicious  expedient  was  fallen  on  for 
V^^J*.  that  purpose.     All  the  members  who  had  sitten  in  die 
iSss.     house  of  commons  during  any  paiiiament  of  Charles  II. 
(the  only  parliaments  whose  election  was  regarded  as  free) 
were  invited  to  meet ;  and  to  them  were  added  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  fifty  of  the  common  council.  This  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  proper  representative  of  the  people 
that  could  be  summoned  during  the  present  emei:gence. 
They  unanimously  voted  the  same  address  widi  the  lords : 
And  the  prince,  being  thus  supported  by  all  the  legal  au- 
diority  which   could  possibly  be  obtained  in  this  critical 
Conven-    juncture,  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  counties  and  corpo- 
itwncd.  '   rations  of  England;  and  his  orders  were  universally  com- 
plied with.     A  profound  tranquillity  prevailed  through- 
out the  kingdom;    and  the  princess  administration  was 
submitted  to,  as  if  he  had  succeeded  in  the  most  regular 
manner  to  the  vacant  throne*     The  fleet  received  his  or- 
ders :  The  army,  without  murmur  or  opposition,  allowed 
him  to  new  model  them  :   And  the  city  supplied  him  with 
a  loan  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
1689.  The  conduct  of  the  prince  with  regard  to  Scotland, 

was  founded  on  the  same  prudent  and  moderate  maxims. 
Finding  that  there  were  many  Scotchmen  of  rank  at  that 
time  in  London,  he  summoned  them  together,  laid  befwe 
them  his  intentions,  and  asked  their  advice  in  the  present 
7th  Jan.  emergency.  This  assembly,  consisting  of  thirty  nc^lemen 
ofSc^nd.  2tnd  about  fourscore  gentlemen,  chose  duke  Hamilton  pre- 
sident ;  a  man  who,  being  of  a  temporising  character,  was 
determined  to  pay  court  to  the  jwesent  authority.  His 
eldest  son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  professed  an  adherence  to 
king  James ;  a  usual  policy  in  Scotland,  where  the  father 
and  son,  ^during  civil  commotions,  were  often  observed  to 
take  opposite  sides,  in  order  to  secure,  in  all  events,  the 
family  from  attainder.  Arran  proposed  to  invite  back  the 
king  upon  conditions ;  but  as  he  was  vehemently  opposed 
in  this  motion  by  sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  seconded  by  no- 
body, the  assembly  made  an  offer  to  the  prince  of  the 
present  administration,  which  he  willingly  accepted.  To 
anticipate  a  little  in  our  narration ;  a  convention,  by  circu- 
lar letters  from  the  prince,  was  summoned  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  twenty-second  of  March ;  where  it  was  soon  visi- 
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U«)  that  the  interest  of  the  malcontents  would  entireljr  CHA.P. 
prevail.  The  ,  more  zealous  royalists,  regarding  this  vl^^^^, 
assembly  as  illegal,  bad  fort>ome  to  appear  at  elections ;  |^ 
and  the  other  party  were  returned  for  most  places.  The 
revolution  was  not  in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  effected  by 
a  coalition  of  whig  and  tmry :  The  former  party  alcme  bad 
overpowered  the  government,  and  were  too  much  enraged 
by  the  past  injuries  which  they  had  suffered,  to  admit  of 
any  composition  with  their  former  masters.  As  soon  as 
the  purpose  of  the  convention  was  discovered,  the  esurl  of 
Bricarras  and  viscount  Dundee,  leaders  of  the  tories, 
withdrew  from  Edinburgh;  and  tiie  c<mvention  having 
passed  a  bold  and  decisive  vote,  that  king  James,  by  his 
maladministration  and  his  abuse  of  power,  had  forjfeited 
all  title  to  the  crown,  -they  made  a  tender  of  the  royal 
dignity  to  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange. 

The  English  convention  was  assembed^  and  it  im-  s^dJan. 
mediately  appeared,  that  the  house  of  commons,  both  from  English 

•^    ,*  *  ,  eonven- 

the  prevailing  humour  of  the  people,  and  from  the  influ-  tioa  meets. 

ence  of  present  authority,  wore  mostly  chosen  from  among 

&e  whig  party.  After  thanks  "were  unanimously  g^en  by 

both  houses  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  for  the  deliverance 

which  he  had  brougl^  them,  a  less  decisive  vote  than  that 

of  the  Scottish  convention  was  in  a  few  days  passed  by  a 

great  majority  of  the  commons,  and  se^nt  up  to  the  peers 

for  their  concuirence.     It  was  contained  in  these  words : 

^^  That  king  James  II.  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the 

^^  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original 

^^  contract .  between  king   and   people ;    and  having,  by 

*'*'  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  violated 

*^the  fundamental  laws,  and  mthdrawn  himself  out  of  ' 

*'^  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the 

"  throne  is  thereby  vacant."     This  vote,  when  carried  to 

the^pper  house,  met  with  great  opposition;  of  which  it 

is  here  necessary  for  us  to  explain  the  causes. 

Th£  tories  and  the  high  church  party,  finding  tkem- 
selves  at  once  nkenaced  with  a  subversion  of  the  laws  and 
of  their  religion,  had  zealously  promoted  the  national  re-* 
volt,  and  had  on  this  occasion  departed  from  those  princi- 
ples of  nonresistance^  of  which,  while  the  king  favoured 
them,   they  had  forme,rly  made   such  Ipud  professi<ms. 
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,  tWAP.  Their  present  apprehensions  had  prevailed  over  their  po- 
^^^^\  liticd  tenets ;  and  the  unfortunate  Jatnes,  who  had  t«K) 
1^^,  much  trusted  to  those  general  declarations^  which  nev«r  will 
be  reduced  to  practice,  found  in  the  issue,  that  both  parties 
were  -secredy  united  against  him.  But  no  sooner  was  tte 
«langer  past,  and  the  general  fears  somewhat  allayed^  than 
party  prejudices  resumed^  in  some  degree,  their  former 
authority ;  and  the  tories  were  abashed  at  that  victory, 
^^^>of  which  their  antagonists,  during  the  late  transactions,  had 
obtained  over  them.  They  were  inclined,  therefore,  to 
steer  c^  middle  course ;  and,  though  generally  determined 
to  oppose  the  king's  return,  they  resolved  not  to  consent 
to  dethroning  him,  or  altering  die  line  of  succession.  A 
regent  with  kingly  power  was  the  expedient  which  they 
proposed ;  and  a  late  instance  in  Portugal  seemed  to  give 
some  authority  and  precedent  to  that  plan  of  government. 
In  favour  of  this  scheme  the  tories  urged,  that,  by 
the  unifortn  tenor  of  the  English  laws,  the  title  to  the 
crown  was  ever  regarded  as  sacred,  and  could,  on  no 
account,  and  by  no  maladministration,  be  forfeited  by  the 
sovereign :  That  to  dethrone  a  king  and  to  elect  his  suc- 
cessor, was  a  practice  quite  unknown  to  the  constiti:^tit>n, 
and  had  a  tendency  to  render  kingly  power  entirely  de- 
pendent and  precarious :  That  wherfe  die  sovereign,  from 
his  fender  years,  from  lunacy,  or  from  other  natural 
|nfirn|ity,  was  incapaci^ted  to  hold  the  reins  of  govem- 
inent,  both  the  laws  and  former  practice  agreed  in  ap- 
.pointing  a  regent,  who,  during  the  interval,  was  invested 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  admbistration :  That  the 
inveterate  and  dangerous  prejudices  of  king  James  had 
rendered  him  as  un&t  to  sway  the  English  sceptre,  as  if  he 
had  fallen  into  lunacy }  and  it  was  therefore  natural  for 
the  people  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  remedy :  That 
the  election  of  one  king  was  a  precedent  for  the  election 
of  another ; ,  and  the  government,  by  that  means,  would 
either  degenerate  into  a  republic,  or,  what  was  worse, 
into  a  turbulent  and  seditious  monarchy :  That  the  case 
was  still  more  dangerous,  if  there  remained  a  prince,  who 
claimed  the  crown  by  right  of  succession,  and  disputed,  on 
so  plausible  a  ground,  the  title  of  the  present  sovereign  : 
That  though  the  doistrine  of  oonre^istsmc^   might  xq^, 
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ja  every  possible  circumstance,  be  absolutely  true,  yet   CHAP. 
was  the  belief  of  it  very  expedient;  and  to  establish  a  ^Jj^^SL^ 
government  which  should  have  the  contrary  principle  for     |^g^  ' 
its  basis,  was  to  lay  a  foundation  for  perpetual  revolutions 
and  convulsions :    That  the  appointment  of  a  regent  was 
iildeed  exposed  to  many  inconveniencies ;    but  ^o  long 
as  die  line  of  succession  was  preserved  entire,  there  was 
still  a  prospect  of  putting  an  end,  some  time  or  othc*r, 
to  the  public  disorders:    And  that  scarcely  an  instance 
occurred   in  history,   especially  in  the   English  history, 
where  a  disputed  title  had  not,  in  the  issue,  been  at- 
tended with  much  greater  ills,  than  all  those  which  the 
people  had  sought  to  shun,  by  departii^  from  the  lineal 
successor* 

*  The  leaders  of  the  whig  party,  on  the  other  hand,  ^  . 
asserted,  that  if  there  were  any  ill  in  the  precedent,  Aat 
HI  would  result  as  much  from  establishing  a  regent,  as 
from  dethroning  one  king,  and  appointing  his  successor; 
nor  would  the  one  expedient,  if  wantonly  and  rashly 
embraced  by  the  people,  be  less  the  source  of  public 
convulsions' than  the  other:  That  if  the  laws  gave  no 
express  permission  to  depose  the  sovereign,  neither  did 
they^  authori2e  resisting  his  authority,  or  separating  the 
power  from  the  title  :  That  a  regent  was  unknown,  except 
where  the  king,  by  reason  of  his  tender  age  or  his  irt-  . 
firmities,  was  incapable  of  a  will ;  and  in  that  case,  his 
will  was  supposed  to  be  involved  in  that  of  the  regent : 
That  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  try  a  man  for 
acting  upon  a  commission,  received  from  a  prince,  whom 
we  ourselves  acknowledge  to  be  the  lawful  sovereign ;  and 
no  jury  would  decide  so  contrary  both  to  law  and  common 
sense,  as  to  condemn  sudi  a  pretended  criminal :  That 
even  the  ptospect  of  being  delivered  from  this  monstrous 
inconvenience  was,  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  more 
distant  th«n  that  of  putting  an  end  to  a  disputed  succesr 
sion :  That  allowing  the  young  prince  to  be  the  legitimate 
heir,  he  had  been  carried  abroad ;  he  would  be  educated 
in  principles  destructive  of  the  constitution  and  established 
religion ;  and  he  would  probably  leave  a  son  liable  to  the 
same  insuper^le  objection :  That  if  the  whole  line  were 
oa^t  off  by  lail^  the  people  would  in  time,  forget  or  neglect 
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CHAP,  their  claim ;  an  advantage  which  co«ld  not  be  hoped  for, 
LXXf.  ^iii-ig  ^[jg  administration  was  conducted  in  their  name, 
1689.  ^^^  while  they  were  still  acknowledged  to  possess  the 
legal  title :  And  that  a  nation  thus  perpetually  governed 
by  regents  or  protectors,  approached  much  nearer  to  a 
tepublic  than  one  subject  to  monarchs,  whose  hereditary 
regular  succession,  as  well  as  present  authority,  was  fixed 
and  appointed  by  the  people. 

This  question  was  agitated  with  great  zeal  by  the 
opposite  parties  in  the  ho^se  of  peers.  The  chief  speakers 
among  the  tories  were,  Clarendon,  Rochester,  and  Not- 
tingham; among  the  whigs,  Halifax  and  Danby.  The 
question  was  carried  for  a  king  by  two  voices  only, 
fifty*one  against  forty-nine.  All  the  prelates,  except  two, 
,  the  bishops  of  London  and  Bristol,  voted  for  a  regent. 
The  primate,  a  disinterested  but  pusillanimous  man,  kept 
at  a  distance  both  from  the  prince's  court  and  from 
parliament. 

The  house  of  peers  proceeded  next  to  examine  [^ece* 
meal  the  vote  sent  up  to  them  by  the  commons.  They* 
debated,  "  Whether  there  were  an  original  contract  be- 
"  tween  king  and  people  ?"  and  the  affirmative  was  car- 
ried by  fifty-three  against  forty-six ;  a  proof  that  the  tories 
were  already  losing  ground.  The  next  question  was, 
"  Whether  king  James  had  broken  that  original  contract  ?" 
antl,  after  a  slight  opposition,  the  affirmative  prevailed. 
The  lords  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  the  word 
abdicated;  and  it  was  carried  that  ekserted  was  more 
proper.  The  concluding  question  was,  **  Whether  king 
^^  James,  having  broken  the  original  contract  and  de^rted 
*'  the  government,  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant  ?"  This 
question  was  debated  with  more  heat  and  contention  than 
any  of  the  former ;  and  upon  a  division,  the  tories  pre^ 
vailed  by  eleven  voices,  and  it  was  carried,  to  omit  the 
last  article  with  regard  to  the  vacancy  of  the  throne. 
The  vote  was  sent  back  to  the  commons  with  these 
amendments. 

The  earl  of  Danby  had  entertained  the  project  of 
besto\ving  the  crown  solely  upon  the  princess  of  Orange, 
and  of  admitting  her  as  hereditary  legal  successor  to  king 
James;  passing-jby  the  infant  prince,  as  illegitimate  or 
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s)ippoailitiou3«     His  change  of  party  in  t^e  last  question    chap. 
gave  the  tones  so  considerable  a  majority  in  the  number  ^^m^,^Jj 

of  voices.  1689, 

The  commons  still  insisted  on  their  own  vote,  and  Free  con- 
sent up  reasons  why  the  lords  should  depart  from  their  betwixtthe 
amendments.  The  lords  were  not  convinced ;  and  it  was  ^®**"^ 
necessary  to  have  a  free  conference,  in  order  to  setde  this 
controversy*  Never  surely  was  national  debate  more 
important,  or  managed  by  more  able  speakers;  yet  is 
cme  surprised  to  find  the  topics  insisted  on  by  both 
sides  so  frivolpus ;  more  resembling  the  verbal  disputes 
of  the  schools,  than  the  solid  reasonings  of  statesmen  and 
legidators*  In  public  transactions  of  such  consequence, 
Ae  true  motives  which  produce  any  measure  are  seldom 
avowed.  The  whigs,  now  the  ruling  party,  having  united 
with  the  tories,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  revolution, 
had  so  much  deference  for  their  new  allies,  as  not  to 
insist  that  the  crown  should  be  declared  forfeited^  on 
account  of  the  king's  maladministration:  Such  a  de- 
claration they  thought,  would  imply  too  express  a  censure 
of  the  old  tory  principles,  and  too  open  a  preference  of 
their  own.  They  agreed,  therefol-e,  to  confound  together' 
the  king's  abusing  his  power,  aqd  his  withdrawing  from 
the  kingdom;  and  they  called  the  whole  an  abdication; 
as'  if  he  had  given  a  virtual,  though  not  a  verbal,  consent 
to  dethroning  himself*  The  tories  took  advantage  of  this 
obvious  in^propriety,  which  had  been  occasioned'merely 
by  the  complaisance  or  prudence  of  the  whigs ;  and  they 
insisted  upon  the  word  desertion  as  more  significant  and 
intelligible.  It  was  retorted  on  them,  that  however  that 
expression  might  be  justly  applied  to  the  king's  with- 
drawing himself,  it  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  be 
extended  to  his  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws.  And 
thus  both  parties,  while  they  warped  th^ir  principles  from 
regard  to  their  antagonists,  and  from  prudential  con- 
siderations, lost  the  praise  of  consistency  and  uniformity. 

The  managers  for  the  lords  next  insisted,  that  even 
idlowing  the  king's  abuse  of  power  to  be  equivalent  to  an 
abdication,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  civil  death,  it  could 
operate  no  otherwise  than  his  volimtary  resignation,  or  his 
natural  death,  and  could  only  make  wa^  for  the  next  sue- 
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CHAP,  cesser*  It  wa^  a  maxim  of  Eoiglish  lav,  that  the  tkr^ns 
*—_•  was  never  vacant.;  but  tnstaatly,  upon  the  demise  of  one 
jggg  king,  was  filled  with  his  legal  heir,  who  was  entitled  to  all 
the  authority  of  his  predecessor.  And  however  young  or 
unfit  for  government  the  successor,  however  unfortunate  in 
hb  situation,  though  he  were  even  a  captive  in  the  hands  of 
public  enemies;  yet  no  just  reason,  they  thought,  could  be 
assigned  why,  without  ai^y  default  of  his  own,  he  should 
lose  a  crown,  to  which,  by  birth,  he  was  fully  entitled. 
The  mimagers  for  the  commons  might  have  opposed  this 
reasoning  by  many  specious,  and  even  solid  arguments. 
They  might  have  said,  that,  the  great  security  for  alle- 
giance being  merely  opinion,  any  scheme  of  settlement 
should  be  adopted  in  which  it  was  most  probable  the 
people  would  acquiesce  and  persevere :  That  though,  upon 
the  natural  death  of  a  king  whose  administration  had  been 
agreeable  to  the  laws,  many  and  great  inconveniences  i¥Ould 
be  endured,  rather  than  exclude  his  lineal  successor;  yet 
the  case  was  not  the  same  when  the  people  had  been  obliged^ 
by  their  revolt,  to  dethrone  a  prince  whose  illegal  mea- 
sures had,  in  every  circumstance,  violated  the  constitution : 
That,  in  these  extraordinary  revolutions,  the  government 
reverted,  in  some  degree,  to  its  first  principles,  and  the 
community  acquired  a  right  of  providing  for  the  public, 
interest  by  expedients  which,  on  other  occasions,  might  be 
deemed  violent  and  irregular :  That  the  recent  use  of  one 
extraordinary  remedy  reconciled  the  people  to  the  practice 
of  another,  and  more  familiarized  their  minds  to  such  li- 
censes, than  if  the  government  had  run  on  in  its  usual  tenor : 
And  that  king  James,  having  carried  abroad  his  son,  as  well 
as  withdrawn  himself,  had  given  such  just  provocation  to 
the  kingdom,  had  voluntarily  involved  it  in  such  difficulties, 
that  the  interests  of  his  family  were  justly  sacrificed  to  the 
public  setdement  and  tranquillity.  Though  these  topics 
seem  reasonable,  they  were  entirely  forborne  by  th©  whig 
managers ;  both  because  they  implied  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  infant  prince's  legitiii;iacy,  which  it  was  agreed  to 
keep  in  obscurity,  and  because  they  contained  too  express 
a  condemnation  of  tory  principles*  They  were  content  to 
maintain  the  vote  of  the  commons  by  shifts  and  evasions  ; 
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aftd  both  sides   parted   at  last  wkhout  coming  to  any    CHAP, 
agreement.  vj^^ 

Birr  it  was  impossible  for  the  public  to  remain  long  in  ^g^ 
the  pres;ent  situation.  The  perseverance,  therefore,  of  the 
low^er  house  obKged  the  lords  to  comply;  and,  by  the  de^ 
senion  of  some  peers  to  the  whig  party,  the  vote  of  the 
commons,  without  any  alteration,  passed  by  a  majority  of 
fifteen  in  the  upper  house,  and  received  the  sanction  of 
every  part  of  the  legislature  which  then  subsisted*   - 

It  happens  unluckily  for  those  who  maintain  an  original 
contract  between  the  ma^fistrate  and  people,  that  great  re- 
volutions of  government,  and  new  settlements  of  civil  con- 
stitutions, are  commonly  conducted  with  such  violence, 
tumult,  and  disorder,  that  the  public  voice  can  scarcely 
ever  be  heard;  and  the  opinions  of  the  citizens  are  at  that 
time  less  attended  to  than  even  in  the  common  course  of 
administration.  The  present  transactions  in  England,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  a  singular  eitception  to  this  obser- 
vation. The  new  elections  had  been  carried  on  with  great 
tranquillity  and  freedom :  The  prince  had  ordered  the 
troops  to  depart  from  all  the  towns  where  the  voters  assem- 
Ued:  A  tumultuary  petition  to  the  two  houses  having 
been  promoted,  he  took  care,  though  the  petition  was  cal- 
culated for  his  advantage,  eifectually  to  suppress  it:  He 
entered  into  no  intrigues,  either  with  the  electors  or  the 
members:  He  kept  himself  in  a  total  silence,  as  if  he  had 
been  nowise  concerned  in  these  transactions :  And  so  far 
from  forming  cabals  with  the  leaders  of  parties,  he  disdained 
even  to  bestow  caresses  on  those  whose  assistance  might  be 
useful  to  him.  This  conduct  was  highly  meritorious,  and 
discovered  great  moderation  and  magnanimity;  even 
though  the  prince  unfortunately,  through  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  and  on  every  occasion,  was  npted  for  an  address 
so  cold,  dry,  and  distant,  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  him, 
on  account  of  any  interest,  to  soften  or  familiarize  it. 

At  length  the  prince  deigned  to  break  silence,  and  to 
express,  though  in  a  private  manner,  his  sentiments  on  the 
present  situation  of  affah^s.  He  called  together  Halifax, 
Shrewsbury,  Danby,  and  a  few  more ;  and  he  told  them, 
that  having  been  invited  over  to  restore  th^ir  liberty,  he 
had  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  and  had  at  last  happily 
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CHAP,    effected  his  purpose.     That  it  belonged  to  the  parliament, 
LXXi.     ^^j^  chosen  and  as^mbled  with  freedom,  to  concert  mea^ . 
i6«g      snres  for  the  public  settlement;  and  he  pretended *not  to 
interpose  in  their  determinations.  That  be  heard  of  several 
schemes  proposed  for  establishing  the  government :  Some 
insisted  on  a  regent ;  others  were  deskirous  of  bestowing  the 
crown  on  the  princASSs :    It  was  their  concern  alone  to 
clioose  the  plan  of  adflsimstration  most  agreeable  or  advan- . 
tageous  to  tbem^     That  if  they  judged  it  proper  to  settle 
a  regent,  he  had.  no^  objectkm :   He  only  thought  it  incum* 
bent  on  him  to  inform  them^  that  he  was  determined  not  to 
be  regentt  nor  ever  to  engage  in  a  scheme  which,  he  knew^ 
yrould  be  exposed  to  such  insuperable  difficulties.     That 
no  man  could  have. a  juster  or  deeper  sense  of  the  princess's, 
merit  than  he  was  im^pressed  with;  but  he  would  rather 
remain  a  private  person  than  enjoy  a  crown  which  must 
depend  on  the  will  or  life  of  another.     And  that  they 
must  therefore  make  account,  if  they   were  inclined  to 
either  of  these  two  plana  of  settlement,  that  it  would  be 
totally  out  of  his  power  to  assist  them  in  carrying  it  into 
execution ;  his  affairs  abroad  were  too  important  to  be 
abandoned  for  so  precarious  a  dignity,  or  even  to  allow 
him  so  much  leisure  as  would  be  requisite  to  introduce 
oi*der  into  their  disjointed  government. 

These  views  of  the  prince  were  seconded  by  the  prin- 
cess herself,  who,  as  she  possessed  many  virtues,  mt^s  a 
most  obsequious  wife  to  a  husband,  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  geherality  of  her  sex,  would  have  appeared  so  little 
attractive  and  amiable*  All  considerations  were  neglected, 
when  they  came  in  competition  with  what  she  deemed  her 
duty  to  the  prince.  When  Danby  and  others  of  her  par- 
tisans wrote  her  an  account  of  their  schemes  and  proceed- 
ings, she  expressed  great  displeasure ;  and  even  transmitted 
their  letters  to  her  husband,  as  a  sacrifice  to  conjugal  fidelity. 
The  princess  Anne  also  concurred  in  the  same  plan  for  the 
public  settlement;  and  being  promised  an  ample  revenue, 
was  content  to  be  postponed  in  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
And  as  the  title  of  her  infant  brother  was,  in  the  present 
establishment,  entirely  ne^ected,  she  might,  on  the  whole, 
deem  herself,  in  point  ef  interest,  a  gainer  by  this 
revolution.  i 
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f/  .;  Th£  cl^f  parties,  theitferev  })eiiig  dg^edv  dike/  ^con-  CHAP. 
'Vsexition  passed  a  biU,  in  which  they,  scttied  the  xsrpwn  on  ^L^ 
iibei  prince  and  princesii  of  Ormge,  die  sole  administra-    ^^g^^ 
don  to  remain  in  the  prixice :  Tl:m  prbscesf  of  Denmark 
'Jtdr  succeed  after  the  deadi  of  the  prmce  and*  pHnceds  of 
Orsmge ;  her  postenty^  after  thbse.of  the  princess,  but  be- 
fore those  of  tl>e  prince  by  any  Other  wife.     The  conven- 
tion annexed  to  this  settlement  of  the  crown  a  deckpration 
of  ri^ts,  wheire  all  the  poiiks  .which  had,  of  late  years, 
been  disputed  between'  the  ktng^ and  people^. wjere  finally 
^etermin«dr  and' the*  powers  of  royal  prerogative  were 
more  narroMidy  circtimpscribed  amd  more  exactly  defined, 
than  in^  any  former  period  of  the  £nglish  government* 


####### 


Thus  have  we  sften,  thrdugh  the  whole  course  of  four  Manners, 
ipieigns,  a  continual  Struggle  maintained  between  the  crown  JJ^e«? 
and  the  people :  Privilege  and  prerogative  were  ever  at 
variance  :  And  both  parties,  beside  the  preset  object  of 
dtspule,  had  m^ny  latent '  claims,  which,  on  a  favourable 
odcasion,  they  produced  against  their  adversaries*  Go- 
vernments too  steady  and  uniform,  as  they  seldom  are 
free,  so  are  they,  in  the  judgment  of  some^  attended  with 
another  sensible  inamvenience :  They  abate  the  active 
powers  of  men ;  depress  courage,  invention,  and  genius ; 
and  produce  an  universal  lethargy  in  the  people.  Though 
this  opinion  may  be  just,  the  fluctuation  and  contest,  it 
must  be  allowed,  of  the  English  government  were,  during 
these  reigns,  much  too  violent  both  for  the  repose  and 
safety  of  the  people,^ -^  Foreign  affairs,  at  that  time,  were 
either  entirely  neglected,  or  managed  to  pernicious  pur^ 
poses :  And  in  the  domestic  administration  there  was 
felt  a  continued  fever,  either  secret  or  manifest ;  some- 
times the  most  furious  convulsions  and  disorders*  The 
revolution  forms  a  new  epoch  in  the  constitution ;  and 
was  probably  attended  with  consequences  more  advantage- 
ous to  the  people,  than  barely  freeing  them  from  an  ex- 
ceptionable administration*  By  deciding  many  important 
questions  in  favour  of  Jiberty,  and  stiU  more  by  that  great 
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Cimv.  precedfaiij^*^  depouog  ^one  kdng,  .and  estdaiiliini^  k  new 
f^^f^^  family,  dt  gave  such-  an  ascendaat  to  popular.  ]»incipliev<is 
i^yy  -has  put  the  nature 'of.idie  EogliBh  coostkution  beyooad  dU 
controversy^  And  ^  majr  junly  be  afirmed,  wkhoat-oaf 
danger  of  exaggefatipn,  that  we^  in  tUs  ishmd,  hav^e  eiMr 
•fiiace  eir|oyied,  if  not^bebett  Byttem  of  gcnrcmnieiit,.«at 
kast  the  most  entire  ej^tem  of  libeity,  that  ever  -  wm 
known  amongst  mankinds .  -      • ' 

To  decry  imh  such  vioknoe,  as  is  affected  hf  aome, 
the  whole  line  of  Stuart ;  to  nxaiatatn,  that  their  admtQ»- 
istration  was.  one  continoed  ea<m>acbnMit  on  the  ineoi^' 
ieHoMe  rights  of  the  people ;  is  mot  giving  doe  honour  (to 
that  great  ei^ent,  which  not  only  put  a^pcriod  to  their  hft- 
reditary  succession,  but  made  a  new  settlement  *of  the 
whole  constitution.  The  inconveniencies  suffered  by  the 
people  under  the  two  first  reigns  of  that  family,  (for  *ia  ' 
the  main  they  were  fwtunate)  proceeded  in  a  great  mea- 
:sure  from  the  ^mavoidaUe  situation  oi  affairs;  and 
scarcely  any  thing  could  have  prevented  those  eventdybvt 
such  vigour  of  genius  in  the  sovereign,  attended  wiA 
such  good  fortune,  as  might  have  enalbkd  him  entii'dy  ^ 
overpower  the  liberties  of  his  people.  While  the  parlia- 
ments, in  those  reigns,  were  taking  advaajtage  ofitbev 
necessities  of  the  prince,  and  attempting  evoy  eesaion.to 
abolish,  or  circumscribe,  or  define,  some  prerogativo  of 
the  crown,  and  innovate  in  the  usual  tenor  of  govern- 
ment :  What  could  be  e3q>ected,  but  that  the  prince  would 
exert  himself  in  defending,  agsnnst  auch  inveterate  ene- 
mies, an  authority  which,  iduring  the  moat  regular  courae 
of  the  formor  EngUsh  government,  had  been  exenoised 
without  dispute  or  oontroveray  ?  And  though  C-harles  II. 
in  167^5  ff^ay  with  reason  he  deetfied  die  aggressor,  nor  is 
it  possible  to  justify  hb  conduct;  yet  there  were  sonae 
motives,  surely,  which  could  engage  a  prince  so  soft  and 
.indolent,  and  at  the  /same  time  so  judicious,  to-aUempt 
such  hazardous  enterprises.  He  ^slt  that  public  a&uis 
had  reached  a  situation  at  which  they  could  not  possibly 
repcmin  without  some  farther  innovation.  Frequent  par- 
liaments were  become  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
conducting  of  public  business ;  yet  these  assemblies  were 
stilly  in  the  judgm^i^  of  the  royalists,  much  inferior  in 
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Spsiiy  to  the  sovereign,  inrhoni  they  seemed  better  calctf-  chap. 
Jftted  to  counsel  ^an  tontrdi.  The  crown^  ttiU  possessed  ^^^Z^ 
-oonsiderable  power  of  opposing  parliaments ;  and  had  not  |^g| 
ny  yet  acquked  the  means  of  influencing  them*  Hence  a 
sieetixHial  jealousy  between  these  parts  of  the  legidature : 
Jknce  Aeindinationj  mulaiaUy  to  take  advantage  of  each 
Atiker's  necessities :  Henoe  the  imfMsstbility,  under  which 
the  king  lay,  of  finding,  minist^s,  who  coukl  at  once  be 
seryieeaUe  and  faithfkdrto^him.  If  he  followed  his  owli 
^oice  in  4^>pointnig  hk  servants,  without  regard  to  their 
parliamentaiy  imerest,  a  refractory  session  was  instandy 
to  'he  expected :  If  he  chose  them  from  among  the  lead^ 
«rs  of  popular  assemblies,  they  either  k>st  their  influence 
^tdi  the  people,  by  adhering  to  the  crown,  or  they  be- 
tmyed  the  crown,  in-order  to  preserve  their  influence, 
ifeither  Uambden,  whom  Charles  I.  was  willing  to  gain 
4rt^ any  price;  nor  Shaftesbury,  whom  Charks  IL  after 
:the  popnh  plot,  attempted  to  engage  in  his  counsels, 
would  renounce  their  popularity  for  the  precarious,  and, 
as  they  esteemed  it,  deceitftd  favour  of  the  prince.  The 
root  of  their  authority  they  still  thought  to  lie  in  the 
pariiaaftent ;  and  as  the  power  of  that  assembly  was  not 
jut  uncontrollable,  they  still  resolved  to  augment  it, 
Aough  at  the  expanse, of  the  royal  prerogatives* 

It  is  no  wonder  that  these  events  have  long,  by  the 
lepresoitations  of  faction,  been  extremely  clouded  and 
otncured*  No  man  has  yet  arisen,  who  has^^patd  an  entire 
regard  to  tnith,  and  has  dared  to  expose  her,  without 
covering  or  disguise,  to  the  eyes  of  the  prejudiced  public 
£ven  that  party  aaiongst  us,  which  boasts  of  the  highest 
regard  to  liberty,  has  not  possessed  sufficient  liberty  of 
thought  in  this  particular,  nor  has  been  able  to  decide  in>- 
partially  of  their  own  merit,  compared  with  that  of  their 
antagonists*  More  noble  perhaps  in  their  ends,  and 
higUy  bene&eial  to  mankind;  they  must  also  be  allowed  to 
kaveoftenbeen  less  justifiable  in  the  means,  and  in  many  of 
their  enterprises  to  have  paid  more  regard  to  pplitical  than 
to  moral  considerations.  Obliged  to  court  the  favour  of 
the  populace,  they  found  it  necessary  to  comply  with  their 
rage  and  folly ;  and  have  even,  on  many  occasions,  by 
propagating  calumnies,  and  by  promoting  violence,  served 
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CHAB.    td  infatiiatey  as  well,  as  comipt' that  people,  to  irhom 
y^^^yf^L^  ^^Y  made  a  tender  of  liberty,  and  justice.     Charles  L 
IS89.     ^^^^^^  ^  tyrant,  a  papist,  and  a  contriver  ^of  the  Irish  mas- 
,  sacre:  The   church  of  England  "W^as  reUpstng  faat  into 

idolatry :  Puritanism-  wai  the  only  true  religion,!  and 
the  covenant  the  favowite  object,  of  hettivenly' regard* 
Through  these  delusions,  the  party  proceeded,  and,  what 
may  seem  wonderful,  still  to  the  increase  of  law!  and 
liberty;  till  they  reached  the  imposture  of  the  popi^ 
plot,  a  fiction  which  exceeds  the  ordinary  hounds  of  i vul- 
gar credulity.  But  however  singular  these  events  may 
appear,  there  is  really  nothing  altogether  new  in  any 
period  of  modern  history :  And  it  is  remarkable,  th»t 
tribunitian  arts,  though  sometimes  useful  in  a  free  consti^ 
tution,  have  usually  been  such  as  men,  of  probity  and 
honour  could  not  bring  themselves  either  to  practise  <«• 
approve.  The  other  faction,  which,  since  the  revolution, 
has  been  obliged  to  cultivate  popularity,  sometimes  found 
it  necessary  to  employ  like  artifices. 

The  whig  party,  for  a  course  of  near  seventy  years, 
has,  almost  without  interruption,  enjoyed  the  whole  au- 
thority of  government;  and  no  honours  or  offices  could 
be  obtained  but  by  their  countenance  and  protection*  Bat 
this  event,  which,  in  some  particulars,  has«been  advanta- 
geous to  the  state,  has  proved  destructive  to  the  truth  of 
history,  and  has  established  many  gross  falsehoods,  which 
it  is  unaccoimtable  bow  any  civilized  nation  could  have 
embraced  with  regard  to  its  domestic  occurrences.  Com- 
positions the  most  despicable,  both  for  style  and  matter, 
have  been  extolled,  and  propagated,  and  read ;  as  if  they 
had  equalled  the  most  celebrated  remains  of  antiquity.^ 
And  forgetting  that  a  regard  to  liberty,  though  a  laudable 
passion,  ought  commonly  to  be  subordinate  to  a  reverence 
for  established  government,  the  prevailing  faction  has  ce- 
lebrated only  the  partisans  of  the  former,  who  pursued  as 
their  object  the  perfection  of  civil  society,  and  has  extol- 
led them  at  the  expense  of  their  antagonists,  who  main- 
tained those  maxims  that  are  essential  to  its  very  existence. 
But  extremes  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  avoided;  and  though 

y  Such  as  Rapin.Thoyras,  Locke,  Sidney,  Hoadter,  hit. 
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BO  one  will  ever  ];dease  eidier  faction  lay  modertte  opin-  t^HAT, 
ions,  it  is  there  we  are  most  likely  to  meet  with  truth  and  ^^^^^^.^^^ 
certainty.  ^^^ 

Wfi  shall  subjoin  to  this  general  view  of  the  English 
government,  some  account  of  the  state  of  the  finances, 
arms,  trade,  manners,  arts,  between  the  restoration  and 
xevolution. 

The  revenue   of   Charles   II*  as   settled  by  the  long 
parliament,  was  put  upon  a  very  bad  footing.     It  was  too 
small,  if  they  intended  to  make  him  independent  in  the 
common  course  of  his  admiiibtraticm :    It  was  too  large, 
and  settled  during  too  long  a  period,  if  they  resolved  to 
keep  him  in  entire  dependence.     The  great  debts  of  the 
republic,  which  were  thrown  upon  that  prince;  the  neces- 
sity of  supplying  the  naval  and  military  stores,  which  were 
entirely  exhausted ;'  that  of  repairing  and  furnishing  his 
palaces :   All  these  causes  involved  the  king  in  great  diffi- 
culties immediately  after  his  restoration ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment was  not  sufficiently  liberal  in  supplying  him.  Perhaps 
too  he  had  contracted  some  debts  abroad ;  and  his  bounty 
to  the  distressed  cavaliers,  though,  it  did  not  correspond 
either  to  their  services  or  expectations,  could  not  fail,  in 
gome  degree,  to  exhaust  his  treasury.    The  extraordinary 
SHms  granted  the  king  during  the  first  years,  did  not  suf- 
fice for  these  extraordinary  expenses ;  and  the  excise  and 
customs,  the  only  constant  revenufc,  amounted  not  to  nine 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  fell  much  short  of 
the  ordinary  burdens   o^  government.     The  addition  of 
hearth  iponey  in  1662,  and  of  the  other  two  branches  in 
1669  and  1670,  brought  up  the  revenue   to  one  million 
three  hundred  fifty-eight  thousand   pounds,  as  we  learn 
from  lord  Danby's  account :  But  the  same  authority  in- 
forms us,  that  the  yearly  expense  of  government  was  at 
that  time  one  million  three  hundred  eighty-seven  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  ;*  without  men- 
tioning contingencies,  which  are  always  considerable,  even 
under  the  most  prudent  administration.     Those  branches 

z  Lord  Clarendon's  speech  to  the  parliament,  Oct.  0,  1665. 

R  Ralph's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  288.  We  learn  front  that  lord's  Memoirs,  p. 
12,  that  the  i*ecetpts  of  the  Exchequer,  during  six  years,  from  1 673  to  1679>  were 
ahout  eight  millions  two  hundred  tliousand  i>ound8,  or  one  million  three  hundred 
sixty-six  tliousand  ppmuls  a  year.   See  likewise,  {>.  16;^. 
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CHAP,   vpf  revenue,  granted  in  1669.  and  lerOy  ^vired  m  168^ 
^^^    and  were  never  renewjed  by  parliamdnt :  They  were  com^ 


iCiO  puted  to  be  above  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year*. 
It  must  be  aHowed,  because  asserted  by  all  cotemporary 
authors  of  both  parties,  and  even  confessed  by  himself^ 
that  king  Charles  was  somewhat  profuse  and  negligent* 
But  it  is  likewise  certain,  that  a  very  rigid  frugality  vrtkt 
requisite  to  support  the  government  under  such  difficulties* 
It  is  a  familiar  rule  in  all  business,  that  every  man  should. 
be  payed  in  proportion  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  to^ 
the  power  which  he  enjoys ;  and  the  nation  soon  found 
reason,  from  Charles^«  dangerous  ccmnezions  with  France^ 
to  repent  their  departure  from  that  prudential  maxim.- 
Indeed,  could  the  parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Charles  !• 
have  been  induced  to  relinquish  so  far  their  old  habits,  as 
to  grant  that  prince  the  same  revenue  which  Was  voted  to 
his  successor,  or  had  those  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
conferred  on  him  as  large  a  revenue  as  was  enjoyed  by 
his  brother,  all  the  disorders  in  both  ^eigns  might  easily 
have  been  prevented,  and  probably  all  reasonable  conces-' 
sions  to.  liberty  niight  peaceably  have  been  obtained  from 
both  monarchs.  But  these  assemblies,  unacquainted  with 
public  business,  and  often  actuated  by  faction  and  fanati- 
cism,  could  never  be  made  sensible,  but  too  late  smd  by  fatal 
experience,  of  the  incess^t  change  of  times  and  situations* 
The  French  ambassador  informs  his  court,  that  Charles 
was  very  well  satisfied  with  his  share  of  power,  could  the 
parliament  have  been  induced  to  make  him  tolerably  easy 
in  his  revenue.^ 

Ir  we  estimate  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Charles  il. 
at  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  dur- 
ing his  whole  reign,  the  computation  will  rather  exceed 
than  fall  below  the  true  value.  The  convention  parlia^ 
ment,  after  all  the  sums  which  diey  had  granted  the  king 
towards  the  payment  of  old  debts,  tlirew,  the  last  day  of 
their  meeting,  a  debt  upon  him  amounting  to  one  million 
seven  hundred  forty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  six- 
ty-three pounds/  All  the  extraordinary  sums  which  were 
afterwards  voted  him  by  parliament,  amounted  to  eleven 

^  Palrymple's  Api»€ndix,  p.  U2,         o  Jourtials,  ^\h otDecemW  J6G0.  p.  7. 
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Q^ttions  four  hundred    forty-three  thousand  four  hun«   CHAP, 
dred  and  seven  pounds ;  which,  divided  by  twenty-four,  y^^0^r^ 
the  number  of  years  which  tliat  king  reigned,  make  four      14^9. 
hundred  seventy-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight 
poundB  a  year.  During  that  time,  he  had  two  violent  wars 
to  sus^n  with  the  Dutch ;  and  in  ld78,  he  made  expen- 
sive preparations  for  a  war  with  France.  In  the  first  Dutch 
war,  both  France  and  Denmark  were  allies  to  the  United 
Provinces,  and  the  naval  armaments  in  England  were  very 
great :  So  that  it  is  impossible  he  could  have  secreted  any 
part,  at  least  any  considerable  part,  of  the  sums  which 
were  then  voted  him  by  parliament. 

To  these  sums  we  must  add  about  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  had  been  detained  from 
the  bankers  on  shutting  up  the  Exchequer  in  1672.  The 
king  payed  six  per  cent,  for  thh  money  during  the  rest  of 
his  reign.^  It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  this 
violent  breach  of  faith,  the  king,  two  years  after,  borrowed 
money  at  eight  per  cent. ;  the  same  rate  of  interest  which 
he  had  pa3^d  before  that  event.*  A  proof  that  public 
credit,  instead  of  being  so  delicate  a  nature  as  we  are  apt 
to  imagine,  is,  in  reality,  so  hardy  and  robust,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  destroy  it. 

The  revenue  of  James  was  raised  by  the  parliament 
to  about  one  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  /  and  his  income,  as  duke  of  York,  being  added, 
made  the  whole  amount  to  two  millions  a  year;  a  sum 
well  proportioned  to  the  public  necessities,  but  enjoyed  by 
him  in  too  independent  a  manner.  The  national  debt  at 
the  revolution  amounted  to  one  million  fifty-four  thousand 
nine  hundred  twenty-five  pounds.^ 

The  militia  fell  much  to  decay  during  these  two  reigns, 
partly  by  the  policy  of  the  kings,  who  had  entertained  a  diffi- 
dence of  their  subjects^  partly  by  that  ill  judged  law  which 
limited  the  king's  power  of  mustering  and  arraying  them. 
In  the  beginning,  however,  of  Charles's  reign,  the  militia 
was  still  deemed  formidable.  De  Wit  having  proposed 
to  the  French  king  an  invasion  of  England  during  the  first 
Dutch  war,  that  monarch  replied,  that  such  an  attempt 

4  Daobv's  Memoirs,  p.  7.  e  Danby's  Memoirt,  p.  6^  f  Jc^cu  1ft 
M  March  1689.         g*  Joom.  20th  of  March  1689. 
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CtlAr.  would  be*  entirely  fruitless,  and  would  tend  only  to  uni%i 
y^^„^m^  the  English.     In  a  few  days,  said  he,  after  our  laodiagt 
1619.     there  will  be  fifty  thousand  men  at  least  upon  us.^ 

Chahlss,  in  the  beginning  of  hb  reign,  had  in  pay 
near  five  thousand  men,  of  guards  and  garris(Mis»  At 
the  end  of  his  reign  he  augmented  this  number  to.  near 
eight  thousand.  James,  on  Monmouth's  rebellion,  bad 
^on  foot  about  fifteen  thousand  men ;  and  when  the  prince 
of  Orange  invaded  him,  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  regular  troops  in  England* 

The  English  navy,  during  the  greater  part  of  Charles's 
reign,  made  a  considerable  figure,  for  number  of  ships, 
valour  of  men,  and  conduct  of  the  commanders.  Even 
m  1678,  the  fleet  consisted  of  eighty-three  ships  ;*  besides 
thirty,  which  were  at  that  time  on  the  stocks.  On  the 
king's  restoration  he  found  only  sixty^three  vessels  of  aU 
9i7ies.^  Puring  th^  latter  part  of  Charles's  reign^  the 
navy  fell  somewhat  to  decay,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness 
of  the  king's  revenue  ;  But  James,  soon  after  his  acces-* 
sion,  restored  it  to  its  former  power  and  glory ;  and  be* 
fore  be  left  the  throne  carried  it  much  farther.  The 
administration  of  the  admiralty  under  Pepys,  is  still  re^ 
garded  as  a  model  for  order  and  economy.  The  fleet  at 
the  revolution  consisted  of  one  hundred  seventy  three 
vessels  of  all  sizes ;  and  required  forty ^two  thousand  seaT 
men  to  man  it.*  That  king,  when  duke  of  York,  had 
been  the  first  inventor  of  sea  signals.  The  military  ge-r 
nius,  during  these  two  reigns,  had  not  totally  decayed 
among  the  young  nobility.  Dorset,  Mulgrave,  Rochester, 
t^ot  to  mention  Ossory,  served  on  board  the  fleet,  and 
were  present  in  the  most  furious  engagements  against  the 
Dutch, 

The  commerce  and  riches  of  England  did  never,  du» 
ring  any  period,  increase  so  fast  as  from  the  restoration  to 
the  irevolution.  The  two  Dutch  wars,  by  disturtnng  the 
trade  of  the  republic,  promoted  the  navigation  of  this 
island ;  and  after  Charles  had  made  a  separate  peace  with 
the  States,  his  subjects  enjoyed,  unmolested,  the  trade 

h  D'Estrades,  *iOth  of  October  1666.  i  Pepy's  Meraoire,  p.  4« 

k  Memoirs  of  £ng;iish  affftirs,  cMcfly  D^val-  1  Lives  of  th&  Admr^ 
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of  Europe*  The  enly  disturbahce  which  they  met  with,  CHAP, 
wfts  frdm  a  few  French  privateers  Who  infested  the  chan-  ,_^!^^ 
nel ;  and  Charles  interposed  not  in  behalf  of  his  subjects  ^^^^ 
^Hfth  sufficient  spirit  and  v?gour.  The  recovery  or  con- 
q^test  of  N1SW  York  and  the  Jerseys  was  a  considerable 
accession  to  the  strength  and  security  of  the  Ehglish  co- 
lotties  t  atid  together  with  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania 
arid  Cardltna^  which^  was  effected  during  that  reign,  ex- 
tended the  English  empire  in  America.  The  persecutions 
of  the  dissenters,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  res- 
traints imposed  upon  them,  contributed  to  augment  and 
people  these  colonies.  Dr.  Davenant  affirms,"  that  the 
stripping  of  England  more  than  doubled  during  these 
twenty-eight  years.  Several  new  manufactures  were  es- 
tablished ;  iti  iron,  brass,  silk,  hats,  glass,  paper,  &c. 
One  Brewer,  leaving  the  Low  Countries,  when  they  were 
threatened  with  a  French  conquest,  brought  the  art  of  dy* 
ing  woolen  cloth  into  England,  and  by  that  improvement 
saved  the  nation  great  sums  of  money.  The  increase  of 
coinage  during  these  two  reigns  was  ten  millions  two  hun- 
dnid  sixty-one  thousand  pounds.  A  board  of  trade  was 
erected  in  1670;  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich  was  made  pre- 
sident. Charles  revived  and  supported  the  charter  of  the 
East  India  coinpany ;  a  measure  whose  utility  is  by  some 
thought  doubtful :  He  granted  a  charter  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  company  ;  a  measure  probably  hurtful. 

We  learn  from  sir  Joshua  Child,"  that  ih  1688,  there 
were  on  the  Change  more  men  worth  10,000  pounds  than 
there  were  in  1650  worth  a  thousand;  that  500  pounds 
with  a  daughter  was,  in  the  latter  period,  deemed  a  larger 
portion  than  2000  in  the  former ;  that  gentlewomen,  in 
those  earlier  times,  thought  themselves  well  clothed  in  a 
serge  gown,  which  a  chambermaid  would,  in  1688,  be 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in ;  and  that,  besides  the  great  in- 
crease of  rich  clothes,  plate,  jewels,  and  household  fur- 
niture, coaches  were  in  that  time  augmented  a  hundred 
fold. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  introduced  from  Venice 
the    manafacture    of   glass   and    crystal    into    England^.^ 

tn  Discoarse^D  the  Public  Revcnn:?s.  ytart  ii.  p.  20.  3'3*  3&? 
Wifrief  Observations,  &c. 
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CHAP.  Prince  Rupert  was  also  1an  encourager  of  useful  arts 
y^^.^^^^.  2ind  manufactures  :  He'  himself  was  the  inventor  of 
1689.      etching. 

The  first  law  for  erecting  turnpilces  was  passed  in 
1662  :  The  placed  of  the  turnpikes  were  Wadesntjll,  Cax- 
ton,  and  Stilton  :  But  the  general  and  great  improvem^it 
of  highways  took  not  place  till  the  reign  of  George-^II. 

In  1663,  was  passed  the  first  law  for  allowing  the  ex- 
portation of  foreign  coin  and  bullion* 

In  1667  was  concluded  the  first  Am^can  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  Spain :  This  treaty  was  m^de  more 
general  and  complete  in  1670.  The  two  states  then  rc- 
^  nounced  all  right  of  trading  with  each  other's  colonies  ; 
and  the  title  of  England  was  acknowledged  to  all  the  ter- 
ritories in  America,  of  which  she  was  then  possessed. 

The'  French  king,  about  the  begirding  of  Charles's 
reign,  laid  some  impositions  on  English  commodities ; 
and  the  English,  partly  displeased  with  this  innovation, 
partly  moved  by  their  aniniosity  against  France,  retaliated, 
by  laying  such  restraints  on  the  commerce  with  that  king- 
dom as  amounted  almost  to  a  prohibition.  They  formed 
calculations,  by  which  they  persuaded  themselves  that  they 
were  losers  a  million  and  a  half,  or  near  two  millions  a 
year,  by  the  French  trade.  But  no  good  effects  were 
found  to  result  from  these  restraints ;  and  in  king  James's 
reign  they  were  taken  off  by  parliament. 

Lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  that  in  1665,  when  money, 
in  consequence  of  a  treaty,  was  to  be  remitt^  to  the 
bishop  of  Munster,  it  wa^  found,  that  the  whole  trade  of 
England  could  not  supply  above  lOOO  pounds  a  month 
to  Frankfort  and  Cologne,  nor  above  20,000  pounds  a 
month  to  Hamburgh  :  These  sums  appear  surprisingly 
small.^ 

At  the  same  time  that  the  boroughs  of  England  were 
deprived  of  their  privileges,  a  like  attempt  was  made  on 
the  colonies.  King  James  recalled  the  charters,  by  which 
their  liberties  were  secured  j  arid  he  sent  over  governors 
invested  with  absolute  power.  The  arbitrary  principles  of 
that  monarch  appear  in  every  part  of  his  administration. 

0  Life  of  Clarendon,  p.  237. 
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^    T^jB  people,  4ur^  these  two  reigns^  were,  ii»  a  great   chap. 
maEmire,  cured  of  that  wild  fanaticism,  by  which  they  had  s,^^>0f^L^ 
formerly  been  so  much  agitated.     Whatever  new  vices      iggg. 
they  might  acquire,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether,  by 
-tkuB,  chaoge,  they  were,  in  the  main,  much  losers  in  point 
of  moi!als.     By  the  example  of  Charles  II.  and  the  cava* 
Iters,  Uc^auousness  and  debauchery  became  prevalent  in 
^be  natiop.     The  pleasures  of  the  t^le  were  much  pur* 
sued.     Love  was  treated  more  as  an  appetite  than  a  pas- 
sicm.     The  one  sex  began  to  abate  of  the  national  ch^rac- 
:Uir  of  chatty,  without  being  able  to  inspire  the  other 
with  sentiment  or  delicacy. 

The  abuses  in  the  former  age,  arising  from  overstrain- 
*ed  pretensions  to  piety,  had  much  propagated  the  spirit  of 
irreligion ;  and  many  of  the  ingenious  men  of  this  period 
lie  tmder  the  imputation  of  deism.  Besides  wits  and 
scholars  by  profession,  Shaftesbury,  Halifax,  Buckingham, 
Mulgrave,  Sunderland,  Essex,  Rochester,  Sidney,  Temple, 
•are  supposed  to  have  adopted  these  principles. 

The  same  factions  which  formerly  distracted  the  na- 
tion, were  revived,  and  exerted  themselves  in  the  most 
UBgenei'ous  and  unmanly  enterprises  against  each  other. 
King  Charles,  being  in  his  whole  deportment  a  model  of 
easy  and  gentleman  like  behaviour,  improved  the  politeness 
of  the  nation ;  as  much  ^  faction,  which  of  all  things  is 
most  destructive  to  that  virtue,  could  possibly  permit. 
His  courtiers  were  long  distinguishable  in  England  by  their 
obliging  and  agreeable  manners. 

Till  the  revolution,  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  very 
imperfectly  enjoyed  in  England,  and  during  a  very  short 
period.  The  star  chamber,  while  that  court  subsisted,  put 
effectual  restraints  upon  printing.  On  the  suppression  of 
that  tribunal  in  1641,  the  long  parliament,  after  their  rup- 
ture with  the  king,  assumed  the  same  power  with  regard 
to  the  licensing  of  books;  and  this  authority  was  continu- 
ed during  all  the  period  of  the  republic  and  protectorship.^ 
Two  years  after  the  restoration,  an  act  was  passed  revi- 
ving the  republican  ordinances.  This  act  expired  in  1679^ 
but  was  retrived  in  the  first  of  king  James.     The  Irberjy 

p  Scobcn,  i.  44, 134. ».  88. 230C 
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CHAP-  of  the  j^css  did  not  comnieiice  with  the  revohitioA^  It  • 
.  ^5Il  was  not  till  1694  that  the  re^traitits  were  taken  of  >  to  the 
lUgg  great  displeasure  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  who^  bee* 
ing  nowhere,  in  any  ^ven^ment,  during  present  or  past 
ages,  any  example  of  such  unlimited  freedom,  doubted 
much  of  its  salutary  effects,  and  probably  thought,  diat  iK> 
books  or  writings  would  ever  so  much  improve  the  gene- 
ral understanding,  of  men,  as  to  render  it  safe  to  intrust 
them  with  an  indulgence  so  easily  abused. 

In  16rr,  the  old  law  for  burning iieretics  was  repesdi^^ 
>  prudent  measure,  while  the  nation  was  in  continual  dread 
of  the  return  of  popery. 

Amidst  the  thick  cloud  of  bigotry  and  ignorance 
which  overspread  the  nation  during  the  commonwealth 
and  protectorship,  there  were  a  few  sedate  philosophers, 
who,  in  the  retirement  of  Oxford,  cultivated  their  reason, 
and  established  conferences  for  the  mutual  communication 
of  their  discoveries  in  physics  and  geometry.  Wilkins  a 
clergyman, .  who  had  married  Cromwel's  sister,  and  was 
afterwards  bishop  of  Chester,  promoted  these  philosophi- 
cal conversations.  Immediately  after  the  restoration, 
these  men  procured  a  patent,  and  having  enlarged  their 
number,  were  denominated  the  Royal  S^ciett/,  But  thiai 
patent  was  all  they  obtained  from  the '  king.  Though 
Charles  was  a  lover  of  the  sciences,  particularly  chemistry 
X  and  mechanics ;  he  animated  them  by  his  example  alone, 

not  by  his  bounty.  His  craving  courtiers  and  mistresses, 
by  whom  he  was  perpetually  surrounded,  engrossed  all  his 
expense,  and  left  him  neither  money  nor  attention  for  lit- 
erary merit.  His  .contemporary,  Lewis,  who  fell  short  a§  - 
the  king's  genius  and  knowledge  in  this  particular,  much 
exceeded  him  in  liberality^  Besides  pensions  conferred 
on  learned  men  throughout  all  Europe,  his  academies  were 
directed  by  rules,  and  supported  by  salaries  :  A  generosity 
which  does  great  honour  to  his  memory ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  the  ingenious  part  of  mankind,  will  be  esteemed  an 
ajtonement  for  many  of  the  errors  of  his  reign.  We  ttisiy 
be  surprised  that  this  example  should  not  be  more  followed 
by  princes;  since  it  is  certain  that  that  boimty,  feoexten* 
sive,  so  beneficial,  and  so  much  celebrated,  cost  not  this 
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monarch  90  great  a  sum  as  is  often  conferred  on  one  use-    chap. 
less  overgrown,  favourite  or  courticfr.  Vi^^v^w 

But.  though  the  French  academy  of  sciences  was  les^. 
directed,  encouraged,  and  supported  by  the  sovereign, 
tbore  arose  in  England  some  men  of  superior  genius  who 
w«re  more  than  sufficient  to  cast  the  balance,  and  who 
drew  on  themselves  and  on  their  native  country  the  regard 
and  atteolfaii  of  Europe.  Besides  Wilkins,  Wren,  Wal- 
lisremtnent  mathematicians ;  Hooke,  an  accurate  observer 
hy  microscopes ;  and  Sydenham,  the  restorer  of  true  phy- 
nci  there  &mrishfd  during  this  period  a  Boyle  and  a 
Newton ;  men  who  trod  with  cautious,  and  therefore  the 
BKire  secure  steps,  the  only  road  which  leads  to  true 
plulosophy. 

BoYi^  improved-  the  pneumatic  engine  invented  by 
Otto  Guerieke,  and  was  hereby  enabled  to  make  several 
n^ir  and*  carious  experiments  on  the  air,  as  well  as  on 
odier  bodies :  His  chemistry  is  much  admired  by  those 
who  ave  acquainted  wi^  that  art  <  His  hydrostatics  con<> 
tittn  a  greater  mixture  of  reasoning  and  invention  with 
experiment  than  any  other  of  his  Works;'  but  his  reason- 
ing is  still  remote  from  that  boldness  and  temerity  which 
had  ted  astray  so  many  philosophers.  Boyle  was  a  great 
partisan  of  the  mechanical  philosophy ;  a  theory  which,' 
by  discovering  some  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  allowing 
us  to  imagine  the  rest,  is  so  agreeable  to  the  natural  vanity 
and  curiosity  of  men.     He  died  in  1691,  aged  65* 

In  Newton,  this  island  may  boast  of  having  produced 
the  greatest  and  rarest  genius  that  ever  rose  for  the  orna- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  species.  Cautious  in  admit- 
ting no  principles  but  such  as  were  founded  on  experiment ; 
but  resolute  to  adopt  every  such  principle,  however  new  or 
unusual :  From  modesty,  ignorant  of  his  superiorit}'^  above 
the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  thence  less  careful  to  accommo- 
date bis  reasonings  to  common  apprehensions  :  More  anx- 
ious ta  merit  than  acquire  fame :  He  was,  from  these 
causes,  long  unknown  to  the  world ;  but  his  reputation  at 
last  broke  out  with  a  lustre,  which  scarcely  any  writer,  du- 
ring his  owQ  lifetime,  had  ever  before  attained.  While 
Newton  seemed  to  draw  off  the  veil  from  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  he  showed  at  the  same  time  the  im- 
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CHAP,   perfections  of  the  mechanical  .philosophy;  and  thereby 
LXXI.    j-estored  her  ultimate  secrets  to  that  obscurity  in  whkh 
i6«9.     ^^^y  ^^^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^  remain,     H©  died  in  ISTSr, 
aged  85. 

This  age  was  far  from  being  so  favourable  to  polke 
literature  as  to  the  sciences.'  Charles,  though  food  of 
wit,  though  possessed  hhnself  of  &  considerable  share  of 
it,  though  his  taste  in  conversation  seems  to  have  been 
souhd  and  just,  served  rather  to  corrupt  than  improve  the 
poetry  and  eloquence  of  his  time.  Wltten  die  theatres 
were  opened  at  the  restoration,  and  freedcmi  was  again 
given  to  pleasantry  and  ingenuity ;  men,  after  so  long  an 
abstinence,  fed  on  these  delicacies  with  less  taste  dian 
avidity,  and  the  coiarsest  and  most  irregular  species  of 
wit  was  received  hy  the  court  as  well  as  by  the  people. 
The  productions  represented  at  diat  time  on  the  stage, 
were  such  monsters  of  extravagance  and  folly ;  so  utterly 
destitute  of  all  reason  or  even  common  sense ;  that  they 
would  •be  the  disgrace  of  English  literature,  had  not  tte 
nation  made  atonement  for  its  former  admiration  of  them, 
by  the  total  oblivion  to  whieh  they  are  now  condemned. 
The  duke  of  Buckingdam's  Rehearsal,  which  exposed 
these  wild  productions,  seems  to  be  a  piece  of  ridicule 
carried  to  excess;  yet  in  reality  the  copy* scarcely  equals 
some  of  the  absurdities  which  we  meet. with  in  the 
originals.*  -  "    ^ 

This  severe  satire,  together  with  the  good  sense  of  the 
nation,  corrected,  after  S9me  ^time,  the  extravagancies  of 
the  fashionable  wit ;  but  the  productions  of  literature  still  - 
wanted  much  of  that  correctness  and  delicacy  which  we  so 
much  admire  in  the  ancients,  and  in  the  French  writers; 
their  judicious  imitators.  It  was  indeed  during  this 
period  chiefly,  that  that  nation  left  the  English  behind 
them  in  the  productions  of  poetry,  eloquence,  history,  and 
other  branches  of  polite  letters ;  and  acquired  a  superiority, 
which  the  efforts  of  English  writers,  during  the  subsequent 
age,  did  more  successfully  contest  with  them.  The  arts 
and  sciences  were  imported  from  Italy  into  this  island  as 
early  as  into  France ;   and  made  at  first  more  sensible  ad* 

A  The  duke  of  Buckingham  died  on  the  I6th  of  April,  1688. 
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vancea*      Spenser^    Shakspeare,  Bacon,   Johnson,   were   CHa1>. 
suj^rior  to  their  ^otemporaries,  who  flourished  in  that^^^^^^ 
kingdom.     Milton,  Waller,  Denham,   Cowley,  Harvey,   .  i^^^ 
were  at  lea^  equal  Uy  their  cotemporaries*     The  reign  of 
Charles  II*   which  some  preposterously  represent  as  oui^ 
Augustan,  age,  retarded  the  progress  of  polite  literature 
in  this  island ;  and  it  was  then  found,  th^t  the  immeasiu'^ 
able  licentiousness,  indulged  or  rather  applauded  at  courf, 
was  more.destructive  to  the  refined  arts,  than  even  the  c^t^ 
nonsense,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  preceding  period. 

Most  of  the  celebrated  writers  of  this  age  remain 
monuments  of  genius,  perverted  by  indecency  and  bad 
taste ;  and  none  more  than  Dryden,  both  by  reason  of  thd 
greatness  of  his  talents,  and  the  gross  abuse  which  he  madd 
of  them.  His  plays,  excepting  a  few  scenes,  are  utterly 
disfigured  by  vice  or  folly,  or  both.  His  translations 
aippear  too  much  the  offsprings  of  haste  and  hunger :  Eveii 
his  fables  are  ill  chosen  tales,  conveyed  in  an  incorrect, 
though  spirited  versification.  Yet,  amidst  this  |^eat 
number  of  loose  productions,  the  refuse  of  our  language, 
there  are  found  some  small  pieces,  his  Ode  to  St.  Cetilia, 
the  greater  part  of  Absalom  and  Ahithophel,  and  a  few 
more,  which  discover  so  great  genius,  such  richness  oif  ^ 
expression,  such  pomp  and  variety  of  numbers,  that  thej^ 
leave  us  equally  full  of  regret  and  indignation,  on  account 
of  the  inferiority,  or  rather  .great  absurdity  of  his  othet* 
writings.     He' died  in  1701,  aged  69.  *         ' 

,*  ^  The  very  name  of  Rochester  is  offensive  to  modest 
ears ;  yet  does  his  poetry  discover  such  energy  of  style  Jdid 
such  poignancy  of  satire,  as  give  ground  to  imaging  What 
s(V  fine  a  genius,  had  he  fallen  in  a  more  happy  age,  and 
had  followed  better  models,  was  capable  of  producing* 
The  ancient  satirists  often  used  great  liberties  in  their  ex- 
pressions ;  but  their  freedom  no  more  resembles  the  licen-* 
tiousness  of  Rochestei*,  than  the  nakedness  of  an  Indian 
does  that  of  a  comnion  prostitute^ 

WYcherlY  was  ambitious  of  the  reputation  6(  wit  and    ^ 
libertinism;  and  he  attained  it:  He  was  probably  capable 
of  reaching  the  fame  of  true  comedy^  and  instructive  Adu 
cule.     OtWay  had  a  genius  finely  turned  to  the  p^lhetic; 
but  he  neither  observes  strictly  tire  rules  of  the  drama,  nor 
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CHAP,  the  rules,  still  more  essential,  df  propriety  and  decorum. 
^^^^^^^  By  one  single  piece,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  did  both 
1689.  g**^*^^  service  to  his  age,  and  honour  to  himself.  The 
earls  of  Mulgrave,  Dorset,  and  Roscommon,  wrote  in  a 
good  taste,  but  their  productions  are  either  feeble  or 
careless.  The  marquis  of  Halifax  discovers  a  refined 
geniu9;  and  nothing  but  leisure  and  an  inferior  station 
seems  wanting  to  have  procured  him  eminence  in 
literature. 

Or  all  the  considerable  writers  of  this  age,  sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  is  almost  the  only  one  that  kept  himself 
altogether  unpolluted  by  that  inundation  of  vice  and  licen- 
tiousness which  overwhelmed  the  nation.  The  style  of 
this  author,  though  extremely  negligent,  and  even  infected 
,  with  foreign  idioms,  is  agreeable  and  interesting.  That 
mixture  of  vaaity  which  appears  in  his  works,  is  rather  a 
recommendation  to  them.  By  means  />f  it,  we  enter  into 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  author,  full  of  honour 
and  humanity;  and  fancy  that  we  are  engaged,  not  in  the 
perusal  of  a  book,  but  in  conversation  with  a  companion.. 
He  died  in  1698,  aged  70. 

Though  Hudibras  was  published,  and  probably  com- 
posed, during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Butler  may  justly, 
as  well  as  Milton,  be  thought  to  belong  tp  the  foregoing 
period.  No  composition  abounds  so  much  as  Hudibras 
in  strokes  of  just  and  inimitable  wit;  yet  there  are  many 
performances  which  give  us  as  great  or  greater  entertain- 
ment on  the  whole  perusal.  The  allusions  in  Butler  are 
often  dark  and  farfetched ;  and  though  scarcely  any  au- 
thor was  ever  able  to  express  his  thoughts  in  so  few 
words,  he  often  employs  too^any  thoughts  on  one  sub- 
ject, and  thereby  becomes  prolix  after  an  unusual  manner* 
It  is  surprising  how  much  erudition  Butler  has  introduced 
with  so  good  a  grace  into  a  work  of  pleasantry  and 
humour :  Hudibras  is  perhap%  one  of  the  most  learned 
compositions  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language.  The 
advantage  which  the  royal  cause  received  from  this  poem, 
in  exposing  the  fanaticism  and  false  pretensions  of  the 
former  parliamentary  party,  was  prodigious.  The  king 
himself  had  so  good  a  taste,  as  to  be  highly  pleased  with 
the  merit  of  the  work,  and  had  even  got  a  great  part  of 
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it  by  heart :    Yet  was  he  either  so  careless  in  his  temper,    CHAP. 


LXXL 


or  so  little  endowed  with  the  virtue  of  liberality,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  of  gratitude,  that  he  allowed  the  au-  ^ggg. 
thor,  a  man  of  virtue  and  probity,  to  live  in  obscurity, 
and  die  in  want.^  Dryden  is  an  instance  of  a  negligence 
of  the  same  kind.  His  Absalom  sensibly  contributed  to 
the  victory  which  the  tories  obtained  over  the  whigs, 
after  the  exclusion  of  parliaments :  Yet  could  not  this 
merit,  aided  by  his  great  genius,  procure  him  an  estab« 
lishment  which  might  exempt  him  from  the  necessity  of 
writing  for  bread.  Otway,  though  a  professed  royalist, 
could  not  even  procure  bread  by  his  writings ;  and  he  had 
the  singular  fate  of  dying  literially  of  hunger.  These 
incidents  throw  a  great  stain  on  the  memory  of  Charles, 
who  had  discernment,  loved  genius,  was  liberal  of  money, 
but  attained  not  the  praise  of  true  generosity. 

b  Butler  died  in  1680,  aged  6S. 
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N.  S*  The  Roman  Numerals  direct  to  the  Volume,  and 
the  Figures  to  the  Pag^* 


ABBEY  LAJ^DSy  the  immediate  inconveniences  resulting  from 
their  alienation  into  lay  hands  at  the  reformation,  iv.  40. 

Abbey 8y  their  rich  revenues,  iii.  380.  The  hospitality  exercised 
by  th^m,  ib»     See  Monasteries, 

Abboty  archbishop,  is  suspended  and  confined,  for  refusing  to 
license  Sibthorp's  sermon  on  general  loans,  v.  224.  Is  em- 
ployed by  the  lords,  to  moderate  the  pretensions  of  the  com- 
mons, in  thp  petition  of  right,  244. 

Abbots^  are  excluded  from  their  seats  in  the  house  of  lords,  iii. 
399.     See  Monasteries. 

Abhorrers  and  fietitionersy  an  account  of  the  origin  of  those 
paity  distinctions,  vii.  lOjl.  The  former  persecuted,  and  th^ 
latter  countenanced,  by  the  house  of  commons,  109. 

Acadtey  is  yielded  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  vi.  402. 

Accuy  daughter  of  JEUa  king  of  Deira,  is  married  to  Ethelfred 
king  of  Bemicia,  i.  2^2. 

Acrey  a  city  in  Palestine,  besieged  by  the  christians,  i.  413. 
Taken  by  the  assistance  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Philip 
.  of  France,  415.    The  garrison  butchered,  420. 

AdekLy  daughter  pf  king  William  the  conqueror,  her  issue, 
showing  uie  foundation  of  king  Stephen's  pretensions,  i.  299. 

AdeJfridy  king  of  Bemicia,  establishes  the  kingdom  of  North- 
umberland, i.  ^2.  35.  Great  slaughter  of  British  monks  by,  ih. 
Destroys  the  vast  monastery  of  Bangor,  ib.  Defeated  and  kil- 
led by  Redwal,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  36. 

Adjournment  of  parliament,  distinction  between  that  by  the  king, 
and  the  house  of  commons  by  themselves,  v.  264,  note, 

Admiraly  Iprd  high,  an  account  of  those  who  filled  that  post  du- 
ring thp  reign  of  ^ames  I.  v.  164.  Those  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  vi.  174. 

Adriany  emperor,  builds  his  famous  rampart  between  Britain  and  ^ 
Caledonia,  L  9.    Completed  by  Severus,  i^. 

Adrian  III.  an  English  pope,  his  motives  for  making  a  grant  of 
Ireliihd  to  Henry  11.  of  England,  i.  363.  « 

Adrian  VI,  pope,  his  conduct  toward  the  reformers,  iii.  258. 
pies^266. 
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Adultery^  the  legal  composition  for,  among  our  Skxon  ances- 
tors, i.  188. 
^/te,  a  Saxon,  defeats  the  Britons,  and  settles  in  Sussex,  i.  20. 
See  Sussex, 

,  another  Saxon  of  that  name, »  made  king  of  Deira,  i.  22. 

JEtius^  why  unable  to  listen  to  the  embassy  of  the  Britons  for 

assistance,  i.  12. 
Agitatorsy  or  representatives  of  the  army,  in  a  military  parlia- 
ment, chosen,  vi.  118.    Send  comet  Joyce  to  seize  the  king 
from   Holdenby,  119.    Their  meetings  forbid  by  Cromwel, 
137.     Disorders  committed  by  them,  1&6.    Are  suppressed 
by  the  generals,  187. 
Agnes  Sorrelj  mistress  of  Charles  VII.  assists  the  queen  in  rc- 
'     covering  him  from  his  dejection  on  the  siege  of  Orleans,  ii. 

458. 
Agricoluy  Julius,  finally  subdues  the  Britons,  as  far  as  Caledo- 
nia, i.  8.  flow  he  secures  their  subjection,  ib.    His  civil  vn- 
stitutions,  ib. 
Agriculture^  evidence  of  the  bad  state  of;  in  the  time  of  Henry 

VIII.  iii.  459.     State  of,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  v.  192. 
Aix  la  ChafielUj  treaty  of,  in  result  of  the  triple  alliance,  vi.  414. 
Alascoy  John,  a  Polish  nobleman,  being  expelled,  turns  protest- 
ant  preacher,  and  takes  refuge  with  his  congregation  in  Eng- 
land, iv.  57,     Is  protected  by  the  council,  ib.     Is  forced  to 
leave  England  at  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  83. 
Albanoy  the  pope's  legate,  excommunicates  prince  Richard,  son 

of  Henry  II.  for  rebelling  against-his  father,  i.  393. 
Albany,  duke  of,  brother  to  Robert  III.  king  of  Scotland,  as- 
suilnes  the  administration,  ii.  403.  Enjoys  the  regal  power 
by  the  death  of  his  brother  and  the  captivity  of  his  nephew, 
ib.  Sends  forces  to  the  dauphin  of  France,  who  defeat  and 
kill  the  duke  of  Clarence,  437.  Dies,  447.  Character  of  his 
son  Murdac,  ib, 

,  duke  of,  is  invited  over  by  the  influence  of  the  lord  Hume, 

to  accept  the  regency  of  Scotland,  iii,  229.  The  state  of  the 
kingdom  as  it  appeared  to  him  at  his  arrival,  230.  Is  preju- 
diced against  Hume  by  the  enemies  of  that  nobleman,  ib. 
The  young  king  carried  off  by  his  mother,  231,  Lord  Hume 
makes  war  against  him,  and  is  put  to  death  by  him,  ib.  Goes 
over  to  France,  232,  Returns  to  Scotland,  260.  Concludes 
a  truce  with  the  English,  and  returns  to  France,  ib.  Comes 
back,  but  his  operations,  against  England  disconcerted,  262. 
Leaves  Scotland  finally,  ib. 
Albemarle  J  earl  of,  foments  a  rebellion  of  the  barons  against 
Henry  III.  ii.  45.  Loses  Rockingham  castle,  but  gains  Foth- 
eringay,  and  others,  46.  Is  excommimicated  by  ftndolf,  the 
legat^,  ib.     Submits,  and  is  pardoned,  47.  * 

I  '  ',  general  Monk,  created  duke  of,  vi,  342.  Procures 
the  condemnation  of  Argyle,  356.  Engages  the  Dutch  admi- 
ral for  four  days,  3^2.    His  death  and  character,  440,  note. 
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iiibert  and  Tlieodin  appointed  legates  to  inquire  into  the  murder 
of  Thomas  a  Beckett  i.  368.  Their  accommodation  M^th 
Henry  11.  on  the  account  of  it,  369.     Absolve  him,  ib. 

Albigenaety  who.  they  were^i.  459.  A  crusade  against  jthem 
published  by  pope  Innocent  III.  it.    Exterminated,  ib. 

Albineyy  William  de,  defends  the  castle  of  Rochester  for  the 
barons  against  king  John,  i.  481.    Is  obliged  to  surrender,  ih, 

Alctdtij  a  cle^rgyman,  sent  by  Offa,  king  of  Mereia,  to  the  em- 
peror Charlemagne,  and  becomes  his  preceptor  in  the  sci- 
ences^ i.  43. 

Alderman  and  Earl,  synon3rmous  terms  in  the  Saxon  laws  and 
annals,  i.  172. 

Aldredy  archbishop  of  York,  crowns  king  Harold,  i.  154.  Crowns 
William  the  conqueror,  202.     Dies  in  grief,  219. 

AUy  its  price  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ii.  106. 

Alen^otij  besieged  by  John  king  of  England,  i.  444.  The  sieg^ 
raised  by  the  address  of  PhiUp  of  France,  445. 

^  duke  of,  created  duke  of  Anjou,  iv.  345. 

Alexander  II.  pope,  his  motives  for  declaring  in  favour  of  the 
Norman  invasion,  i.  159.  219.  Sends  Ermenfroy  legate  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  ib, 

III.  pope,  driven  from  Rome,  by  the  antipope  Vic- 
tor IV.  325.  Abject  honours  paid  to,  by  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  326.  Annuls  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
338.  Deceives  the  intentions  of  Henry  II.  in  the  grant  of  a 
legatine  commission,  339.  His  honourable  reception  of  arch- 
bishop Becket,  and  cool  behaviour  to  Henry's  embassy,  844. 
Attempts  by  his  nuncios  to  reconcile  them,  350.  Appeased 
by  Henry's  submissions  on  the  occasion  of  Bucket's  murder, 
358.  Canonizes  Becket,  359.  Issues  bulls  at  Henry's  desire 
against  his  sons,  373. 

IV.  pope^  publishes  a  crusade  against  Sicily,  ii.  62. 


His  levies  on  the  English  clergy  to  carry  it  on,  ib.  Threat- 
ens the  kingdom  with  an  interdict  for  nonpayment  of  his  de- 
mand, 63.  ' 

VI.  pope,  sends  a  nuncio  to  engage  Henry  yil.  of 


England  in  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  iii.  174. 

III.  king  of  Scotland,  espouses  the  sister  of  Edward 


I.  of  England,  2.  123.     His  death,  ib. 

Alexis  Commenus,  emperor  of  Greece,  his  policy  to  get  rid  of 
the  crusaders,  i.  264. 

Alfordy  encounter  there,  between  Montrose  and  Baillie,  vi.  82. 

Alfred^  accompanies  his  father  Ethelwolf  in  his  pilgrimage  .to 
Rpme,  i.  61.  Assists  his  brother  king  Ethelred  against  the 
Danes,  64.  Succeeds  him  to  the  crown^  66.  Is  anointed  at 
Rome  by  pope  Leo  III.  ib.  Progress  of  his  education,  ib,. 
Is  worsted  by  the  Danes,  67.  Fights  several  battles  with 
them,  68.  Forced  to  relinquish  his  dominions  in  the  disguise 
of  a  peasant,  69.  Anecdote  of  him  during  this  concealment^ 
it.    Collects  some  retainers  in  a  secret  retreat,  ib.    Sallies 
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and  routs  the  Danes,  70.  Enters  their  camp  disguised  like^a 
harper,  ib.  Defeats  them  agahi,  and  admits  them  to  •  settle, 
72.  His  civil  institutions,  ib,  78.  Forms  a  naval  force,  73. 
Rojits  Hastings  the  Dane,  75.  Routs  Sigefert  the  Northum* 
brian  pirate,  77.  His  character,  ib.  State  of  the  n«ti<m  at 
the  defeat  of  the  Danes,  78.  Divides  Englsmd  into  districts 
for  the  easy  execution  of  justice,  79.  The  modes  of  justice 
established  by  him,  ib.  Appoints  juries  for  judicial  decisions, 
80.  His  regard  for  the  liberties  of  his  people,  82.  His  care 
for  the  advancement  of  learning,  83.  His  econotny  of  his 
time,  ib.  How  he  inculcated  morality,  ib.  His  literary  per- 
formances, 84.  His  attention  to  the  promotion  of  arts,  manu* 
factures,  and  commerce,  ib.  His  great  reputation  abroad,  85. 
His  children,  ib.    ' 

Alfred^  a  Saxon  nobleman,  accused  of  conspiring-  agsdnst  idng 
Athelstan,  his  extraordinary  fate,  i.  88. 

Mfric^  duke  of  Mercia,  his  infamous  character  and  history,  i. 
113.  Treacherously  saves  the  Danish  fleet,  lU.  Another 
instance  of  his  perfidy,  J  22. 

Algiers  is  compelled  to  peace  by  admiral  Blake,  vi.  260« 

Alice  Pierce  becomes  the  favourite  of  Edward  III.  but  is  remo- 
ved from  court,  ii.  324. 

AUen  John,  his  character,  iii.  239.  Is  made  Judge  of  cardinal 
Wolsey's  legatine  court,  ib.  Is  prosecuted  and  convicted  o£ 
iniquity,  240. 

Alliance^  triple,  formed  against  Lewis  XI V^  vi.  413. 

AUisQUy  his  cruel  prosecution  in  the  star  chamber  for  slttider, 
v.  289. 

Allodial  and  feudal  possessions,  the  difference  between,  explain* 
ed,  and  the  preference  of  the  latter  in  the  early  8^s  shown, 
ii.  5.  6. 

\,iinwicky  William  king  of  Scotland  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
there  by  the  English,  i.  379. 

Altar  removed  from  the  wall  into  the  middle  of  the  church  by 
th^  first  English  reformers,  iv.  274. 

Alvoj  duke  of,  concerts  with  Philip  of  Spsdn,  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  a  massacre  of  the  French 
protestants,  iv.  221.  See  Hugonota  sixid  Medicia.  Enters  into 
a  negotiation  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland  for  an  insur- 
rection in  England,  281.  Is. employed  by  Philip  to  oppress 
the  Flemings,  306.  His  character,  ib.  His  cruelties,  ib. 
Some  money  sent  for  him  from.  Genoa,  seized  by  queen  EK* 
jZjibeth,  3Q7.  Revenges  himself  on  the  English  merchants,  ib. 
His  cruel  extortions  on  the  Flemings,  ib.  Attempts  to  dis- 
turb the  English  government  in  favour  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  308.  Revolt  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  324.  Condenms 
the  prince  of  Orange  as  a  rebel  and  confiscates  his  posses- 
sions, 325.  His  cruelty  on  reducing  Harlem,  326.  Is  finally 
repulsed  at  Alcmapr,  and  solicits  to  be  recalled  from  the  Low 
Countries,  ib.    Boasts  of  his  infamous  omduct,  326. 
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Jmboyna^  cruelties  practised  by  the  Dutch  towai^s  the  English 
factors  there,  v.  1 89.  Why  this  injury  was  not  propeHy  resent- 
ed, ib>, 

Ambroaiua  commands  the  Britons  against  Hengist,  i.  19. 

Amerciaments^  the  arbitrary  manner  of  imposing,  by  the  Ang^lo^ 
Nortnan  kings,  ii.  3 1 . 

America^  When  first  discovered,  iii.  191.  Great  alterations  in 
the  European  nations  in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  ib. 
The  different  claims  made  by  the  European  nations  to  their  dis-> 
coveries  in,  v.  114.   Colonies  established  there  by  James  I.  190. 

Amiensj  The  states  of  France  summoned  there  by  Lewis  XI.  on 
the  appeal  to  him  by  Henry  III.  and  the  barons  of  England, 
ii.  86.  The  appeal  decided  in  favour  of  Henry,  ib.  Treat^ 
of  alliance  there  between  the  dukes  of  Bedford,  Burgundy, 
and  Britapy,  ii.  447. 

Ancram^  battle  of,  iii.  435. 

Angles  J  who,  and  where  they  settled  in  Brit^dn,  i.  21.  24. 

Anglesey^  attacked  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,   i.  7.     The  Druid^  ^ 
destroyed  there,  8.  ,  ' 

Anglia^  East,  history  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  40. 

^n5*/o-Norman  goverhment,  the  executive  power  of,  where 
Jodged,  ii.  18.  The  judicial  power  how  distributed,  19.  The 
crown  revenue,  in  what  it  consisted,  22.  Talliages  levied 
by,  23.^    • 

,  Angua-i  earl  of,  marries  Margaret,  widow  of  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land, iii.  229.  She  gets  a  divorce  from  him,  and  marries 
again,  329.  Is  forced  to  fly  into  England  by  the  young  king, 
ib.  Joins  the ,  English  army  against  James  V.  of  Scotland^ 
419.  Returns  to  Scotland,  and  takes  part  with  the  earl  of 
Arran  against  cardinal  Beaton,  421.  Conducts  the  retreat  of 
the  Scots  army  from  the  English  on  the  flight  of  Arrah,  435. 
Inspires  Arran  with  resolution  to  face  the  English  agalni  who 
are  defeated  at  Ancram,  ib.  Commands  the  van  at  the  battle 
of  Pinkey,  iv.  20.  / 

AnJQUj  duke  of,  brother  to  Charles  IX.  of  France,  defeats  and 
kills  thp  prince  of  Cond6  at  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  iv.  300.  De- 
feats Coligni  at  Moncontour,  302.     Is  proposed  as  a  husband 

\  to  Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  303.  Is  elected  king  of  Poland, 
320.  Takes  possession  of  the  crown  of  France,  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Charles,  321.     See  Henry  III.  of  France. 

.  I  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  created  duke  of,  iv.  345.     Sends 

over  Simier  to  prosecute  his  suit  with  queen  Elizabeth,  ib. 
•  See  Simier.  Pays  Elizabeth  a  private  visit,  346.  Articles  for 
his  marriage  prepared,  347.  Is  sent  in  ^he  service  of  the 
States  to  the  Low  Countries,  348.  His  operations  there,  ib. 
Comes  over  to  England,  ib.  Receives  a  ring  from  Elizabeth, 
349..  The  queen  breaks  off  the  match  with  him,  351.  "  Is  ex- 
'      pelled  the  Netherlands,  returns  home  and  dies,  ib. 

Anlaf  heads  the  Danish  pirates  agdnst  king  Athelstan,  i.  99. 
His  stratagem  to  gain  intelligence  in  Athelstan's  camp,  ib. 
Athelstan's  prudept  conduct  on  the  occasion,  91. 
Vol.  VIL  P  p 


^nnqieay  an  ^et  ef  parliament  passed  by  Henry  VIII.  against 

levying,  iii.  315. 
^nncy  sister  of  the  emperor  Winceslaus,  and  queen  of  Richard 
II.  her  inejEFectual  suit  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester  in  favour  of 
sir  Simon  Burley,  ii,  358. 

»  ',  princess,  lady  of  Beaujeu,  her  character,  iii.  133.  Vested 
with  the  government  of  France  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  VUI.  ib.  The  administration  disputed  by  Lewis  duke 
of  Orleans,  j^.  Motives  of  her  embassy  to  Henry  VII.  of 
England,  J  34. 

-1 — ,  of  Cleves,  is  sent  over  to  be  married  to  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  iii^  396*  Henry  sees  her  privately,  and  is  disgusted 
with  her,  i(>.  Is  nevertheless  married  by  himy  398.  Is  divor- 
ced from  Henry,  402.  Her  insensibility  under  this  treatment, 
ib.    Refuses  to  return  home,  id. 

,  lady,^  daughter  of  James  duke  of  York,  married  to  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  vii.  172.  Deserts  with  her  husband  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  296.  Is  declared  successor  to  the  crown 
on  failure  of  the  issue  of  her  sifter  Mary,  267. 

4ns€lm^  a  Norman  abbot,  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury 

-«  by  William  Rufus,  i.  267.  Opposes  the  violences  of  the  king, 
258.  P  reaches  sue cessf uUy  against  the  then  fashionable  modes 
of  dress,  ib,  Esppu^es  the  pretensions  of  Urban  to  the  pa- 
pacy, ib*  In  what  manner  he  furni:^hed  his  quota  of  soldiers 
demanded  by  the  king^  for  his  expedition  s^amst  Wales,  25d« 
Retires  to  Rome,  and  his  temporalities  confiscated,  ib.  Assists 
at  the  coimcil  of  Bari,  ib.  Recalled  by  Henry  I.  27K  Refu- 
ses homage  to  him,  272.  Assists  at  a  council  to  debate  on 
the  king's  intended  marriage,  ib.  Acquires  the  king's  cpnfi- 
dence,  273.  Procures  an  accommodation  between  the  king 
8«id  his  brother  Robert,  274.  Refuses  to  consecrate  the  bish- 
ops invested  by  Henry,  280,  Retires  to  Rome,  and  his  reve- 
nues again  confiscated,  281.  Returns  to  his  monastery  in 
Normandy,  ib.    Compromise  with,  284. 

4ncient  history,  causes  of  the  uncertainty  of,  pointed  out,  i.  f . 

'    17. 

Antonio^  Dojn,  prior  of  Crato,  solicits  assistance  from  England 
to  assert  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  iv.  448. 
Obtains  a  small  fleet,  449.    The  expedition  fails,  449. 

Anfvoettiy  joyful  reception  of  the  English  merchants  there,  on 
the  renewal  of  commerce  with  Flanders  by  Henry  VII.  iii; 
169.  i\  revolt  of  the  protestants  there  against  the  catholic 
worship,  iv.  305.  The  insurgents  suppressed  by  the  prince 
of  Orange,  ib, 

ApfieaU  from  inferior  to  superior  courts,  how  appointed  by  the 
laws  of  Alfred,  i.  80.  From  the  barons'  courts,  how  regular 
ted  by  parliament,  in  the  r^ign  of  Henry  III.  ii.  105.  To 
Rome,  forbid  by  parliament,  iii.  319.  From  chancery  to  the 
house  of  peers,  first  came  into  practice,  v.  127.  note, 

Jlfijirpiiicea  ^f  jLondon  petition  the  long  parlijtment,  v,  433. 


Archangel,  a  passage  to,  discovered,  and  a  trade  opened  with 
Muscovy,  V.  23» 

^rcem69ldij  a  Genoese  bishop,  farms  the  sale  of  indulgences  in 
Saxony,  of  Magdalen,  pope  Leo's  sister,  iii.  253.  Appoints 
the  preaching  of  them  to  the  Dominicans,  ib.  See  Indulgent 
rf«and  Luther, 

j^chy,  the  king's  fool,  loses  his  place  for  exercising  his  wit  on 
archbishop  Laud,  V.  296. 

Jtrdpi^  interview  between  Heniy  VIII.  of  England,  and  Francis 
I.  of  France,  in  a  plain  near,  iii.  243.  Grand  tournament  held 
by  them  there,  245. 

Argyle,  earl  of,  with  his  son  lord  Lorn,  enters  into  the  associa- 
tion of  reformers  called  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  iv.  161. 
Attends  the  queen  regent  in  her  attempt  to  suppress  the  prO- 
testant  riots,  1 65-  Signs  the  new  covenant  of  the  Congrega^ 
turn,  16».  Enters  into  a  conspii*acy  against  Mary  at  Stirling, 
218.  Is  forced  to  fly  into  England,  219.  Is  invited  back  by 
Damleyi  226.    Is  reconciled  to  the  queen,  ib, 

'  "  '  ,  earl  of,  his  character,  v.  316.  Subscribes  to  the  cove- 
nant, ib.  Deserts  his  army  at  the  approach  of  Montrose,  vi. 
86v  Refuses  any  intimacy  with  Charles  II.  on  his  arrival  in 
Scotland,  202.  Submits  to  the  commonwealth,  220.  Is  tried 
and  executed,  357. 

-,  earl  of,  see  Lorn.    Is  again  condemnefl  for  leasing- 


making,  vii.  142.  £^8capes  to  Holland,  143.  Engages  in  the 
duke  of  Monmouth's  conspiracy,  155.  Urgea  Monmouth  to 
rebel  against  James  II.  191.  Invades  Scotland,  199.  Is  taken 
and  executed,  200. 

jfriansy  two  burned  during  the  reign  of  James  L  v.  171. 

Arlington,  Bennet  earl  of,  made  secretary  of  state  by  Charles 
II.  vi.  377.  Becomes  one  of  the  cabal  ministry,  433.  His 
character,  434.  Is  sent  to  Holland,  to  treat  with  Lewis  XIV. 
concerning  the  peace  with  the  States,  462. 

Armada^  the  invincible  one  of  Spain,  preparations  for  the  equip- 
ment oi^  iv.  425.  Sails  from  Lisbon  and  is  scattered  by  a 
storm,  429.  Its  strength  when  repaired,  430.  Makes  an 
uhsuccessful  attack  on  the  English  fleet,  432.'  Is  attacked 
a|id  disconcerted  at  Calais  by  the  English  admiral,  443.  Sails 
northward  on  its  return  home,  and  is  destroyed  by  a  storm,  444. 

Armagnaca  and  Burgundiana,  these  party  denominations  in 
France  explained,  and  the  troubles  occasioned  thereby,  ii.  4l9, 
•      427. 

Artniea,  standing,  the  first  rise  of,  iii,  191.  When  first  intro- 
duced into  England,  vi.  350.  Number  of  standing  forces  kept 
.  up  from  the  restoration  to  the  revolution,  vii.  274. 

Arminiamam,  is  persecuted  in  the  United  Provinces^  v.  83. 
Reflections  6^  the  opinion  of,  173.  Is  attacked  by  the  bouse 
of  commons,  263. 

Armorica,     See  Britany. 

Arma,  coats  of,  custom  of  using  them  fi£it  introduced  inlo  Eu- 
rope di^ring  the  crusades,  i.  434. 


BffDEX. 

JmtBtrongy  sir  Thomas,  is  seized  and'  executed  without  trial, 
for  engaging  in  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  conspiracy,  vii.  167. 

Armyy  feudal,  its  disadvantages,  ii,  140.  Becomes  disused  in 
favour  of  a  mercenary  one,  141. 

*y  parliamentairy,  first  nosed,  and  the  command  given  to  the 
carl  of  Essex,  v.  446.  See  its  operations  under  the  respec- 
tive generals,  ^Eaaex^  Fairfax^  Manchester^  &c.  Mutiny  oi^ 
vi.  117.  Forms  a  military  parliament,  118.  Seizes  the  king, 
119.  Chooses  Cromwel  general,  121.  Is  marched  to  St. 
Albans,  122.     Enters  into  a  negotiation  with  the  parliament, 

126.  Accuses  the  presbyterian  leaders  in  parliament  of  high 
treason,  ib.     Removes  to  Reading,  after  obtaining  its  demands, 

127.  Marches  back  to  Hounslow  heath,  where  the  speakers 
of  tiie  two  houses  arrive,  and  implore  its  protection,  130. 
Arrives  in  London,  and  reinstates  the  speakers,  131.  Schemes 
of,  for  settling  the  nation,  1 36.  Is  reduced  to  obedience  by 
Cromwel,  137.  Subdues  the  scattered  parties  of  royalists, 
146.  For  its  future  operations,  see  Cromwel.  Is  disbanded 
at  the  restoration,  260. 

>  .'  I  ,  Scots,  see  Leven^  earl  of  Lesley^  Montrose^  and  Scotland. 

jlrrany  James  earl  of,  his  pretensions  to  the  administration  of 
Scotland,  during  the  minority  6f  Mary,  daughter  of  James 
V.  iii.'421.  Opposes  and  confines  cardinal  Beaton,  ib.  Con- 
tracts the  infant  queen  to  prince  Edward  of  England,  422. 
Evades  the  demand  of  the  stipulated  hostages,  made  by  Sad- 
ler the  English  ambassfi^or,  423.  Attempts  to  seize  the 
young  queen,  but  fails,  ana  enters  into  an  accommodation, 
424.  Renounces  the  reformed  religion,  428.  Attaches  him- 
self to  Beaton  in  opposition  to  Lennox,  429.  Forces  Lennox 
to  fly  to  England,  432.  His  feeble  opposition  to  the  English 
incursions,  435.     The  Eiiglish  defeated  at  Ancram,  ib.     Ra- 

.  vages  the  border?  of  England,  ib.  Refuses  to  concur  in  the 
execution  of  Wishart  the  reformer,  iv.  1 5.  Engages  the  duke 
of  Somerset  at  Pinkey,  20.^  Receives  succours  from  France, 
26.  Obtains  a  pension  from  France,  and  is  created  duke  of 
Chatelrault,  28.     Sec  ChatelrauU. 

ArraU'i  James  Stu?Tt  of  Ochiltree,  made  earl  of,  iv.  352.     Th^ 

^  king  taken  from  the  power  of  him  and  Lennox,  by  an  associa- 
tion of  Scots  nobility,  353.  Is  confined  to  his  own  house,  354. 
Is  recalled  to  court  on  the  king's  escape,  358.  yis  violent 
tyrannical  conduct,  359,  Is  degraded  from  his  authority,  and 
deprived  of  his  title  and  estate,  ib, 

Arras^  congress  at,  between  Charles  VII.  of  France  and  the 
dukes  of  Bedford  and  Burgundy,  ii.  476. 

Array^  commissions  of,  issued  by  Charles  I.  in  opposition  to 
the  militia  under  parliamentary  authority,  v.  445. 

Artpville^  James  de,  a  brewer  of  Ghent,  becomes  a  leader  of 
the  populace  against  the  Flemish  nobility,  ii.  250.  Is  employed 
\>^  Edward  III.  of  England  to  bring  the  Flemings  to  assist 
lus.pretpnsions  to  the  crown  of france,  251.    liis  death,  286. 


'Arthur^  prince  of  the  Silures,  is  the  prince  so  celebrated  by  ^c. 
British  bards,  i.  21. 

'  ■  ,  posthumous  son  of  Geoffrey,  third  son  of  king  Henry 
II.  of  England,  invested  in  the  dutchy  of  Britany,  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  grandfather,  i.  389.  Is  declared  succes- 
sor by  Richard  I.  on  his  entering  into  a  crusade,  i.  436.  JHis 
title  asserted  by  the  barons  of  Aie  French  provinces,  ihl  Is 
taken  under  protection  of,  and  educated  by,  Philip  of  France, 
437i  Joins  with  Philip,  and  commits  hostilities  against  his 
uncle  John,  441.  Is  knighted,  and  marries  Philip's  daugh- 
ter, ib.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  John,  ib.  His  resolute  beha- 
viour in  a  conference  with  him,  442.  Is  murdei^d  by  John,  ih^ 
>  prince,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.  bom,  iii.   122.    Mar- 


ried to  Catharine  of  Arragon,  174.    Dies,  175. 

ArticlcB^  six,  the  law  of,  passed  by  the  parliament,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  for  abolishing  diversity  of  opinions  in  reli- 
gion, iii.  389.  A  view  of  them,  ib,  Ntimerous  prosecutions 
commenced  on  this  act,  394.  Is  rigorously  enfor^ced,  405. 
The  penalties  on  the  marriage  of  priests  mitigated,  413.  A 
farther  mitif>ation  of  this  law,  430.  This  statute  repealed,  iv.  22. 

-■     ■' "  ,  lords  of.     See  Lor  da. 

Artillery^  reflections  on  the  effects  of,  in  war,  ii.  282.  First 
used  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  ib.  When  first  used  at  sieges, 
ii.  465.  The*^art  and  management  of,  improved  sooner  than 
fortification,  iii.  9. 

Artoisj  Robert  de,  his  character,  and  how  he  lost  his  patrij||toy, 
ii.  249.  Is  favourably  received  by  Edward  III.  ot  EnfRid, 
ib.  Stimulates  Edward  to  assert  his  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  France,  ib.  Joins  the  army  of  Edward  on  his  invasion  of 
France,  258.  Is  routed  at  St.  Omers,  ib.  Is  sent  with  Eng- 
lish succours  to  Britany,  where  he  is  killed,  271. 

Art 8^  the  advantages  of  cultivating  in  society,  iii.  192.  State 
of,  during  the  reigif  of  Charles  I.  vi.  333. 

Arundel^  Humphrey,  an  insurrection  in  Devonshire  excited  and 
headed  by  him,  to  oppose  the  reformation,  iv.  42.  He  is  ta- 
ken by  lord  Russel,  and  executed,  43. 

,  earl  of,  condenmed  by  the  house  of  peers,  and  exe- 
cuted, ii.  365. 

-,  earl  of,  is  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  at  Hamp- 


ton court,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
iv.^  260.  Was  the  first  who  introduced  coaches  into  England, 
v.  81. 

-,  earl  of,  is  sent  with  an  army  to  reduce  the  Scotch  cove- 


nanters, V.  319. 
A%cham^   envoy  from*  the  English  commonwealth  to  Madrid, 

murdered  there  by  banished  royalists,  «vi.  256. 
Ascucj  Anne,  cruelly  tortured  by  Wriothesly,  chancellor,  for 

denying  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist,  iii.  44 1 .     Is  burned 

with  other  heretics,  442. 
Ashley^  lord,  one  of  the  cabal  ministry,  his  character,  vi.  433. 

Is  made  earl  of  Shaftesbury.    See  Shaft€%bury, 


INDEX. 

Mkef  Mr.  raues  on  laturrection  in  the  ii6rth  of  England,  agai^ 
Henry  VIII.  under  the  name  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace j  iii. 
S6^.  Takes  Hull  and  York,  370.  Is  jomed  by  the  archbishop 
of  York  and  lord  Darcey,  ib.  His  negotiations  with  the  duke 
•of  Norfolk,  sent  against  him,  371.  His  adherents  separate, 
372.  ^  Is  executed,  ib,  - 

mdMossinsy  whence  the  origin  of  the  term  derired,  their  prince^ 
and  his  dangerous  authority  and  principles^  i.  417.  Causes 
Conrade,  marquis  of  Monserrat  to  be  assassinated,  418. 

Meemblifj  general,  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  addresses  queen 
IVfary  on  occasion  of  the  riot  at  the  house  of  Allison  Craig, 
iv.  1 87.  Exhorts  Mary  to  change  her  religion,  317.  Appoints 
«  h&t  to  free  king  James  from  danger  of  evil  counsellors,  352. 
Is  summoned  by  James,  ib.     Votes  any  settlement  between 

I  James  and  his  mother  a  most  wicked  undertaking,  354.  Ap* 
points  a  fast  on  the  day  fixed  for  entertaining  the  French  am- 
bassadors, ib.  Is  induced  to  submit  to  the  king's  authority^ 
»id  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  v.  109.  Admits  the 
ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  kin^  with  great  reluctance.  1 10. 
The  bishops  neglect  to  summon  it,  304.  One  sunmioned  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  covenanters,  314.  Meets  at  Glasgow, 
and  abolishes  epispopacy,  315.  Concessions  obtained  of  Uie 
king,  322.  Meets  by  their  own  authority  together  with  a  con- 
Tention  of  states^  vi.  39.  concurs  in  delivering  up  the  king 
to  the  English  parliament,  vi.  112. 

— «— )  of  £vines  at  WestnMnster,  New  regulation  of  religion 
4ft^i.  71.  Votes  the  divine  right  of  presbytery,  103.  Its 
power  restricted  by  parliament,  104. 

Atleyy  lord,  genersd  for  Charles  I.  is  defeated  by  Colonel  Mor- 
'  gan,  vi.  99. 

Jithehtan^  natural  sihi  of  Edward  the  elder,  his  reign,  i.  88. 
Conspired  against  by  Alfred,  one  of  his  nobles,  ib.  Appoints 
Sithric  the  Dane  king  of  Northumberland,  89.  His  wars 
against  Sithric's  sons  and  the  Scots,  ib.    His  character,  92. 

MheliDold^  favourite  of  king  Edgar,  his  treacherous  behaviour 
to  his  master  in  the  affair  of  Elfrida,  106.  Killed  by  Edgar» 
107. 

Jitherton  moor^  battle  of,  between  the  royalists  and  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  under  lord  Fairfax,  vi.  35. 

tSthole^  earl  of,  forms  a  confederacy  of  Scots-  nobles,  to  protect 
prince  James  from  the  attempts  of  Bothwel>  and  to  punisK  the 
murderers  of  his  father,  iv.  242.  Bothwel  escapes,  and  Mary 
resigns  herself  into  the  hands  of  the  confederacy,  243. 

^udleyj  lord,  i  heads  sui  insurrection  in  the  west,  against  Henry 
VII.  iii.  165.     Defeated  at  Blackheath,  and  executed,  167. 

^11  ■  ,  Sir  Thomas,  speaker  Of  the  house  of  commons,  made 
lord  chancellor  on  the  resignation  of  sir  ^homas  More,  iii. 
317. 

Augmentation^  court  of,  erected  for  the  management  of' the  revc^- 
HHes  of  the  suppre^e4  monasteries,  iii^  Z^U 


IKDBX. 

Aug^Urgh'i  a  Oennan  league  formed  latere  against  Lewis  XIV. 
vii.  232. 

AuguBtine^  a  Roman  monk,  sent  ^  pope  Gregory  to  preach 
Christianity  in  Britain,  i.  28.  Assisted  in  his  mission  by  queen 
Brunehaut,  ih.  Is  favciumbly  received  by  Ethelbert  king  of 
Kent,  29.  His  character  and  successful  mission,  30.  Caaes 
of  conscience  proposed  by,  to  the  pope,  31.  Created  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  32. 

,  frisu's,  church,  granted  to  Alasco  and  his  followers, 
47.  57. 

jiugu^tM  Ca^ar  dissuades  his  successors  from  enlarging  their 
empii'e,  i.  5. 

-*M*«,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  married  to  John,  fourth 
son  of  Hcniy  II.  i.  404.    Is  divorced  by  him,  438. 

Aurayy  du  Guesclin,  defeated  by  the  English  near  Calais,  and 
taken  prisoner,  ii.  316. 

jtytcue^  admiral  sir  George,  reduces  the  English  colonies  in 
America  to  obedience  to  the  commonwealth,  vi.  ^18.  Enga- 
ges de  Ruyter  the  Dutch  admiral  225.  His  ship  taken  by  Sie 
Dutch  on  the  Galloper  sands,  393. 

JzincouTy  battle  of,  ii.  423.  Compared  with  those  of  Crccy 
and  Poictiers,  ib.  426. 


B. 

BABIJsTGTOKy  Anthony,  his  charactejr,  iv.  383.  Engages  in 
the  service  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  361.  Enters  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  384.  He  and  his  asso- 
ciates seized  and  executed,  387. 

Bacoriy  si^  Nicholas,  is  made  one  of  the  coimcil,  and  lord  keep- 
er of  the  great  seal  on  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  iy. 
147.  A  solenm  religious  disputation  held  before  him,  153. 
Is  appointed  one  of  the  <k)mmissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
tonduct  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  260.  Prohibits  the  parlia^ 
ment  by  the  queen's  order  from  meddling  with  any  matters  of 
state,  289.  Reprimands  the  commons  for  their  presumption 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  289. 

Bacony  lord,  remarks  on  his  account  of  Perkin  Warbec,  iii,  172* 
Displays  to  the  privy  council  the  undutiful  expressions  in  the 
earl  of  Essex's  letters,  iv.  502,.  ^The  former  friendly  patron- 
age affoixled  him  by  Essex,  504.  By  the  queen's  order  drawy 
up  a  narrative  of  Essex's  examination  before  the  council,  ib. 
His  officious  assistance  at  the  trial  of  Essex,  514.  Preserves 
Hayward,  an  author,  from  the  indignation  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  his  pleasantry,  v.  6.  His  speech  against  purveyan- 
cing,  557.  Makes  a  speech  in  parliament  in  favour  of  an 
union  between  England  and  Scotland,  v.  69,  70.  Attempts 
without  success  to  procure  an  establishment  for  the  cultivation 
of  natural  philosophy,  174.  Is  discovered  to  have  taken  bribes 
while  chancellor;  12^.    Is  impeached,  confesses  the  charges, 
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is  iin^,  md  committed  to  the  Tower)  iS.    His  writings,  and 
character,  id.    Considered  as  a  philosopher,  and  writer,  197. 

Budleamere^  lord,  insults  Issabella,  queen  to  Edward  II.  and 
kiHs  some  of  her  retinue,  ii.  209.  Is  punished  by  the  king, 
ib.  Is  taken  at  the  defeat  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  tried,  and 
executed,  211. 

Badotij  Cerdic,  the  Saxon,  worsted  there  by  the  Britons,  i.  21. 

Bagnalj  sir  jEIenry,  the  English  general  in  Ireland,  is  defeated 
and  killed  by  Tyrone,  iv.  492. 

Bajadon^  marquis  of,  and  viceroy  of  Peru,  is,  with  his  wife  and 

•  daugl^er,  burned  on  board  a  Spanish  galleon,  by  some  of 
Blake's  squadron,  vi.  262. 

Bailliey  of  Jerviswood,  his  triid  and  execution  on  account  of  the 
duke  of  J^onmouth's  conspiracy,  vii.  170. 

Bainham^  James,  cruelly  treated  by  sir  Thomas  More,  for  her 
resy,  iii.  335.     Is  burned  in  Smithfield,  336. 

Baldwin^  earl  of  Flanders,  receives!  Tosti  dtike  of  Northum- 
berland, i.  152.     Assists  the  Norman  invasion,  161. 

Balfour y  sir  James,  deputy  governor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  be- 
trays a  casket  of  queen  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwel  into  the 
hands  of  chancellor  Morton,  iv.  262. 

Balioly  John,  his  pretensions  of  succession  to  the  crovm  of  Scot- 
land, ii.  125.  Recognises  the  king  of  England's  superiority 
over  Scotland,  132.  Edward  pronounces  decision  in  his  fa- 
vour, 134.  Swears  fealty  to  Edward,  who  puts  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom,  ib.  Is  incensed  by  the  usurpations 
of  Edward,  135.  Forms  an  allijuice  with  Philip  of  France, 
140.  'l^efuses  compliance  with  the  summons  and  demands  of 
Edward,  152.  Assembles  an  army  to  oppose  the  attacks  of 
Edward,  ib.  Sets  Edward  at  defiance,  153.  Swears  fealty, 
and  makes  his  submissions  to  Edward,  on  his  subduing  Scot- 
land, 154.  Carried  prisoner  tg  London,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  1*55.  Obtains  his  liberty  and  retires  to  France,  ib^ 
Dies  in  a  private  station,  ib.  His  character,  and  a  summary 
view  of  his  conduct,  179. 

,  Edward,  son  of  John,  the  occasion  of  his  renewing  his 
father's  pretensions  to  the  croWn  of  Scotland,  ii.  239.  Raises 
a  force,  and  is  joined  by  divers  English  barons,  240.  Invades 
Scotland,  ib.  Defeats  and  kills  the  earl  of  Mar,  regent,  241. 
Takes  Perth,  ib.  Is  crowned  at  Scone,  242.  Is  routed  by 
sir  Archibald  Douglas, -and  flies  to  England,  ib,  Edward  III. 
undertakes  to  restore  him,  243.  Is  restored,  244.  But  the 
Scots  revolt  whenever  the  English  king  retires,  ib.  Resigns 
his  pretensions  to  Scotland  to  Edward,  and  lives  retired,  299. 

Bally  John,  a  seditious  preacher  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  in- 
culcates levelling  principles  among  the  people,  ii.  345.  See 
Tyler, 

Ballardy  John,  a  priest  of  Rheims,  co^es  to  England  to  concert 
an  assassination  of  queen  Elizabeth,  iv.  383.     See  Babington, 

Bangory  great  slaughter  of  the  monks  of^  by  AdeHred^  king  of 
Northumberland,  i.  55'.    The  large  monastery  of,  destroyed,  ib. 
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Bannockburn^  battle^  of,  between  Edward  11,  and  Robert  Bruce^ 
kmg  of  Scotland,  ii.  203. 

Banqueting'houae^  at  Whitehall,  when  built,  v.  179. 

BarbadocB^  the  island  of,  when  planted  by  the  English,  v.  192. 

Barebont^  Praise  Gody  a  member  of  Cromwel's  parliament,  the 
parliament  denominated  from  him,  vi.  239.  Origin  of  th© 
appellation,  ib,  note, 

Bariy  a  council  called  there,  i.  259. 

BaHlloriy  M.  his  relation  of  a  private  contract  between  Charles 
II.  and  Lewis  XIV.  vii.  174,  note, 

Barnard^  lecturer  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  prays  for  the  queen's  con- 
version, and  is  reproved  by  the  high  commission  court  for  it, 
V.  281. 

Barnesy  Dr.  procures  Lambeit  to  b^  accused  for  denying  the 
real  presence  in  the  eucharist,  iii.  385.  Is  himself  burned^  405. 

Bamety  battle  of,  between  Edward  IV.  and  the  earl  of  Warwic, 
iii.  60. 

Baronsy  of  England,  the  first  indications  of  a  regular  associa- 
tion and  plan  of  liberty  among  them,  i.  439.  Intimidated  by 
John,  and  attend  him  in  his  Norman  wars,  ib.  Desert  him 
and  return  to  England,  445.  Accused  and  fined  by  him  on 
his  return,  448.  Again  refuse  to  assist  him  in  France,  465. 
Their  situation  and  discontents  under  Johii,  467.  Exhorted 
by  cardinal  Lang^on  to  insist  on  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
Ubeities  granted  by  Henry  I.  469.  Confederate  for  that  pur- 
pose, at  St.  Edmond's  Buiy,  ib.  Make  a  formal'  demand  of 
the  renewal  from  John,  472.  Appeal  to  the  pope,  ib.  As- 
semble their  retainers,  ib.  Deliver  to  the  king  a  list  of  their 
demands,  ib.  Choose  Robert  Fitiwalter  for  their  general,  on 
the  king's  refusal,  472.  Commence  hostilities  against  John, 
473.  Obtain  the  great  charter  from  him,  ib.  The  chief  heads 
of  this  charter,  474.  Remarks  upon  it,  476.  John  makes 
farther  concessions  for  security  of  this  grant,  477.  List  of 
the  conservators  of  this  charter,  488.  The  charter  annulled 
by  the  pope,  480.  Langton  refuses  to  publish  the  pope's  bull 
of  excommunication  against  them,  ib.  The  king  takes  Ro- 
chester from  them,  and^the  cruel  devastation  of  the  country 
by  both  parties,  481.  Those  in  the  porth  ally  with  Alexander 
king  of  Scotland,  482.  The  rest  ofTer  the  kingdom  to  Lewis, 
son  of  Philip  of  France,  ib.  Give  hostages  to  Philip  for  their 
fidelity,  ib.  Are  disgusted  at  Lewis's  behaviour,  483.  Their 
contest  suspended  by  the  dearth  of  John,  484.  The  origin  of 
their  power,  and  the  nature  of  military  service  explained,  ii- 
2.  A  view  of  their  civil  offices,  8.  Their  power  over  their 
vassals,  9.  The  power  of  their  courts,  10.  Their  usiial  way 
of  life,  ib.  Their  importance  in  parliament,  13.  The  nature 
~  of  their  courts,  14.  Exercised  a  kind  of  sovereign  authority, 
32.  More  arbitrary  in  their  respective  jurisdictions  than  their 
kings,  ib.     Obtain  a  new  charter  of  liberties  from  Henry  III. 

.    39.     And  a  confirmation  of  it,  40.     Obtain  a  charter  of  for- 
ests, ib.    Are  recovered  from  their  foreign  alliance  by  the 
Vol.  VIL  Q  q 
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judicious  endeavours  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  protector  of 
the  realm,  41.  Conclude  a  peace  with  him,  44.  Their  com- 
motions on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  45.  Refuse  to 
surrender  their  fortresses  into  the  king's  hands,  48.  Confe- 
derate against  Hubert  de' Burgh,  ib,  A  reconciliation  effected 
by  the  prelates,  ih.  Procure  the  dismission  of  Hubert,  51. 
Combine  against  his  successor  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  52, 
Confederate  with  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  70. 
Assemble  in  parliament  dressed  in  armour,  70.  A  supreme 
council  of  24  chosen  by,  in  parliament,  at  Oxford,  to  regu- 
late the  government,  71.  Regulations  formed  by  this  council, 
72.  The  council  combine  to  perpetuate  their  authority,  73, 
Impose  an  oath  of  obedieiiCe  to  tlicm  on  the  whole  nation,  ib. 
Appoint  a  committee  of  equal  authority  with  parliament,  to 
act  in  the  intervals  between  the  sessions  of  parliament,  74. 
Send  and  propose  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  provisions  of 
Oxford,  to  Richard  king  of  the  RomaiiS  on  his  intended  visit 
to  England,  ib.  The  people  begin  to  be  jealous  of  this  coun- 
cil, 75.  The  knights  of  the  shires  appeal  to  prince  Edward 
against  their  proceedings,  75.  •  His  message  to  them  on  the 
occasion,  ib.  The  council  form  a  code  of  trivial  ordinances, 
76.  The  pope  disinclined  toward  them,  78.  The  pope  ab- 
solves Henry  and  the  nation  from  their  oath  to  them,  79.  The 
parliament  empowers  Henry  to  resume  the  authority  out  of 
their  hands,  80.  They  confederate  with  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, 81.  Imprison  the  bishops  who  published  the  pope's  ab- 
solution, 83.  Levy  war  on  the  king,  84.  Reduce  him  to 
comply  again  with  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  85.  Their  dis- 
putes with  Henry  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Lewis  king  of 
France,  ib,  Lewis  decides  in  favour  of  Henry,  86.  They 
reject  Lewis's  decision,  an4  take  arms,  ib.  Associate  with 
Fitzrichard  the  mayor,  and  the  citizens  of  London,  87.  Mu- 
tual hostilities  by  them  and  the  king's  army,  ib.  Defeat  Henry 
at  Lewes,  and  take  him  prisoner,  90.  Another  appeal  to  ar- 
bitration, ib.  Are  ill  tieated  by  Leicester,  90.  Their  army 
defeated  at  Evesham,  and  the  earl  of  Leicester  killed,  98. 
The  lenity  of  Henry  toward  them,  JOl.  Prohibited  to  appear 
in  parliament  without  being  particulai'ly  summoned  by  writ, 
143.  The  distinctions  among  them,  ib.  Confirm  the  two 
cijiu  ttrs  <if  Parliament,  which  are  also  confirmed  by  Edward 
h  iu  Flaiiders,  162.  Obtain  a  limitation  of  forests,  163.  'Ob- 
tain a  full,  tree,  and  final  coilfirmation  of  the  two  charters, 
164,  Arc  ullowed  by  Edward  I.  to  entail  their  estates,  187. 
-  Arc  diagujiied  at  the  attachment  of  Edward  II.  to  Piers  Gavas- 
ton,  1^4,  A  confederacy  of,  formed*  by  Thomas  earl  of  Lan- 
castti  J  against  Gavaston,  195.  Procure  his  banishment,  ib. 
Procure  the  authority  of  government  to  be  vested  in  a  junto, 
197. '  Seize  Gavaston,  and  put  him  to  death,  200.  The  king's 
rage  on  this  murder,  ib.  He  is  reconciled  to  them,  ib.  Insist 
on'U  renewal  of  the  ordinances  after  the  defeat  at  Bannock- 
burn,  205.    They  combine  to  ruin  the  Despenser&,  207,     Cau- 
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ses  of  theiE  discontents,  207.  They  peremptorily  demand  a 
dismission  of  Despenser,  209.  Obtain  of  the  pai^liament  a  sen- 
tence of  forfeiture  and  perpetual  exile  against  the  Despensers, 
ib.  They  join  the  invasion  of  Isabella,  214.  Murder  Des- 
penser, the  father,  at  Bristol,  216.  Are  discontented  with 
Richard  II.  ii.  352.  Ancient  and  modern  nobility,  their  ways 
,  of  life  contrasted,  iii.  187. 

Baronet^  that  title  invented  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  sold>to 
supply  king  James  with  money,  v.  95. 

Bartholomew^  massacre  of  the  hugonots  at  Paris,  on  the  eve  of 
that  festival,  iv.  316.,  " 

Barton^  a  Scotsman,  obtains  letters  of  mark  of  James  IV.  against 
the  Portuguese,  but  commits  piracies  on  the  English,  iii.  208. 
Is  destroyed  by  the  English  admirals,  209. 

,  Elizabeth,  commonly  called  the  holy  maid  of  Kent^  her 

hysterical  fits  attributed  to  inspiration,  iii.  338.  Is  engaged 
by  Masters  and  Boking  to  carry  on  the  imposture,  ib.  Con- 
fesses the  artifice,  and  is  punished  with  her  associates,  340. 

Basilidesj  John,  czar  of  Muscovy,  the  cause  and  particulars  of 
his  treaty  with  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  24.  The  privileges  by 
him  granted  to  the  English,  revoked  by  his  son  Theodore,  ib. 

Bastardy^  disputes  between  the  « civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts 
concerning,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  ii.   104.     Memorable  - 
reply  of  the  nobility  to  the  prelates  on  this  occasion,  ib, 

Bastwickj  a  physician,  is  cruelly  sentenced  by  the  star  cham-  . 
ber,  V.  291.     His  sentence  reversed  by  the  commons,  331. 
See  Burton, 

Battle^  trial  by,  allowed  by  Henry  II.  to  be  evaded,  by  appeal  to' 
a  jury,  i.  384. 

i ,  See  under  the  name  of  the  places  where  they  were  res- 
pectively fought. 

Battle  abbey,  founded  by  William  the  conqueror,  i.  202. 

Bavaria,  duke  of,  defeats  the  elector  palatine  at  Prague,  v.  102. 
publishes  the  ban  of  the  empire  against  the  elector,  and  con- 
quers the  upper  palatinate,  129.  Obtains  the  electoral  dig- 
nity, 138. 

Baudricourt,  governor  of  Vacouleurs,  applied  to  by  Joan  d'Arc, 
sends  her  to  king  Charles  VII.  ii.  460. 

Baug'e,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Dau- 
phin of  France,  ii.  436. 

Bayonne,  a  massacre  of  the  French  hugonots,  planned  at  a  meet- 
ing there,  iv.  221.  See  Medkis,  Catharine  de ;  Philip  of 
Spain,  &c. 

Beaton,  primate  of  Scotland,  made  a  cardinal,  iii.  420.  Is  accu- 
sed of  forging  the  will  of  James  V.  42 1 .  Joins  the  interest  of 
the  queen  dowager,  and  obtains  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, 421.  Is  confined,  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  his  competitor 
for  the  administration,  422.  Recovers  his  liberty,  and  cabals 
with  the  clergy,  against  Arran,  ib.  Procures  the  retinue  of 
the  English  ambassador  to  be  insulted,  to^  occasion  a  rupture 
between  the  two  crowns,  ib.     Applies  tq  France  for     sue- 
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cours,  423.  Attaches  himself  to  Arran,  4^8.  Causes  Wishart 
the  reformer  to  be  apprehended  and  executed  for  heresy,  iv. 
15.  Is  a'ssassinat^d,  ih.  His  murderers  protected  by  Henry 
VHI.  of  England,  16.'  , 

^eauchamfij   of  Holt,  lord,  is  condemned  for  treason,  ii.  358. 
Was  the  first  peer  created  by  patent,  390. 

Beaufort^  duke  of,  the  French  admu-al,  misses  the  Dutch  fleet, 
and  escapes  the  English,,  vi.  395. 

Beaumonty  lord,  the  motive  of  his  engaging  Edward  Baliol  to 
renew  his  father's  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  ii.  239. 

Beauvais^  bishop  of,  taken  prisoner  in  battle,  by  Richard  I.  i. 
429.  His  coat  of  mail  sarcastically  sent  to  the  pope,  who 
claimed  him,  ib.     Is  set  at  liberty  by  John,  437. 

,  bishop  of,  petitions  for  the  trial  of  Joan  d'Arc  for 
sorcery,  ii.  471. 

Becket,     See  Thomas  d  Becket.  , 

Becfford^  duke  of,  brother  to  Henry  V.  left  by  him  regent  of 
France,  ii.  437.  Appointed,  by  parliament,  protector  or  guar- 
dian of  England,  during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  444.  His 
character,  ib.  Espouses  the  princess  of  Burgundy,  446.  Con- 
siderations on  which  he  formed  his  conduct  in  France,  ib. 
Treaty  at  Amiens,  447.  Restores  and  forms  an  alliance  with 
James  I.  king  of  Scotland,  448.  His  great  successes  over  the 
French,  ib.  Raises  the  siege  of  Crevant,  ib.  Defeats  tlie 
earl  of  Buchan  at  Vemeuil,  450.  His  succours  intercepted 
by  Gloucester,  and  applied  to  his  private  disputes,  452.  His 
ineffectual  endeavours  to  compromise  his  brother's  quarrels, 
453.  Reconciles  Gloucester  and  the  bjshop  of  Winchester, 
ib.  Situation  of  affairs  in  Finance  at  his  return,  454.  Redu- 
ces the  duke  of  Britany  to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Troye,  455, 
His  prudent  conduct  on  the  successes  of  Joan  d'Arc,  -468. 
His  supplies  from  England  fail,  469.  Persuades  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  to  lend  him  the  men  he  was  conducting  into 
Bohemia,  ib.  His  prudent  caution  in  avoiding  an  action  with 
Charles,  ib.  Gets  young  Henry  VI.  crowned  at  Paris,  470. 
His  cruel  prosecution  of  Joan  d'Arc,  471.  Bad  situation  of 
the  English  affairs  in  France,  474.  Death  of  the  dutchess  of 
Bedford,  and  its  consequences,  ib.  Agrees  to  a  congress  at 
Arras,  475.  The  English  ministers  leave  the  congress,  which 
is  concluded  without  them,  ib.     Dies,  477.  % 

-• ^,  Russel,  earl  of,  is  sent  over  to  Boulogne,  to  nego- 
tiate peace  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  iv.  52.  Suppresses  sir 
Peter  Carew's  insurrection  in  Devonshire,  92.  Is  made  one 
of  the  council  on  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  iv.  147. 
Is  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  officiate,  at  the  baptism  of  prince  James 
of  Scotland,  227. 

-,  earl  of,  is  sent  by  the  parliament  with  forces  against  the 


marquis  of  Hertford,  vi.  8.     Deserts  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  30. ' 
Bedlocy  his  character,  vii.  67.     His  narrative  of  Godfrey's  mur- 
der, and  the  popish  plot,  68.    His  narrative  published,  70. 
Circumstances  of  his  death,  111. 
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JSeUy  Br.  instigates  an  insurrection  against  foreign  artificers  in 
London,  iii.  456. 

JBellj  Robert,  a  puritan  member,  makes  a  motion  in  the  house 
of  commons  against  a  nuHiopoly,  iv.  293.  Is  severely  repri- 
manded.in  council  for  his  temerity,  295. 

Benedic tinea y  an  Italian  order  of  monks,  described,  i.  94. 

Benefices^  how  they  first  came  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  iU.  341.  , 

Benevolences^  when  first  levied,  ii.  338.  Levied  by  Henry  VII. 
iii.  145.  The  power  of  levying  established  by  parliament, 
159.     See  Loans, 

Bennet.     See  -Arlington, 

Bentrvoglioj  cardinal,  his  remark  on  the  English  government, 
v.46r. 

Berengarioj  daughter  of  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  married  to 
Richard  I.  of  England,  at  Cyprus,  and  attends  him  on  the  cru- 
sade, i.  412. 

Berkely^  lord,  Edward  II.  delivered  into  his  custody,  jointly 
with  Mautravers  and  Goumay  in  rotation,  ii.  218.  The  king 
murdered  by  the  V^o  latter,  during  his  confinement  by  sick- 
ness, 219.  . 

,  judge,  is  seized  upon  the  bench,  by  order  of  the 
house  of  commons,  on  account  of  Hambden's  trial,  v.  348.' 

Berksteady  one  of  the  king's  judges,  is  seized  ^in  Holland, 
brought  home,  and  executed,  vi.  367. 

Bermudas^  when  first  settled  by  the  English,  v.  191. 

Bemardy  St.  preaches  a  crusade,  and  engage^  several  English 
in  it,  i.  313. 

Bemiciay  the  Saxon  kingdom  in  Britain,  by  whom  founded,  i. 
23.     See  J^orthumherland, 

Berthtty  queen  of  Kent,  her  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Christi- 
anity, i.  28. 

Berwick  taken  by  assault  by  Edward  I.  and  the  garrison  put  to 
the  sword,  ii.  153. 

Bible y  a  translation  of,  made  by  Tindal  the  reformer,  iii.  335. 
Bishop  Tonstal's  artifice  to  enable  Tindal  to  make  a  more  cor- 
rect translation,  ib.  Debates  in  convocation  concerning  the 
expediency  of  a  translation  for  the  use  of  the  people,  352. 
A  translation  finished  and  printed  at  Paris,  354.  Single  copies 
only  allowed  to  be  chained  in  some  churches,  with  restric- 
tions as  to  reading  it,  374.  Granted  to  every  family,  39'4. 
The  use  of  it;  prohibited  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
415.  •  ^ 

Bicoccay  battle  of,  between  marshal  Lautrec  and  the  Imperial- 
ists, iii.  260. 

Bigody  Hugh,  his  artifice  to  bring  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  countenance  the  pretensions  of  king  Stephen,  i.  301.  Pre- 
paring to  revolt  against  Henry  II.  is  reduced  to  surrender  his 
castles,  380. 

,  JRogery  earl  of  J^orfolk,     See  Norfolk, 

Bilneyy  Thomas,  a  priest,  embraces  the  reformatfoh,  iii.  33jf. 
Is  burned  in  Norfolk,  ib,  ^ 
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Biroriy  lord,  commands  the  forces  sent  from  Ireland  to  Charles 
I.  and  reduces  Cheshire,  vi.  51.  His  forces  dispersed  by 
Fairfdx,  id, 

Bishofia^  English,  subscribe  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  i. 
335.  Their  opposition  to  the  pope's  levies  for  the  crusade 
aj^ainst  Sicily,  ii.  63.  Are  forced  to  submit  on  the  menace  of 
excommunication,  63.  Their  election  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment, to  be  by  conge  <V  elite ^  or  letters  patent  from  the  king, 
without  recourse  to  Rome,  iii.  324.  Take  out  new  commis- 
siohs  from  the  crown,  326.  Are  kindly  received  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  at  her  accession,  excepting  Bonner>  iv.  145.  Be- 
con.e  disgusted  at  her  steps  toward  restoring  the  protestant 
religion,  and  refuse  officiating  at  the  coronation,  149.  The 
nomination  of,  annexed  to  the  crown,  with  other  powers  re- 
lating to  them,  iv.  152.  Degraded  for  refusing  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, 155.  Begin  to  be  slighted  in  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, v.  :^57.  A  meeting  of  twelve  present  a  protesta- 
tion to  the  king  and  peers,  against  their  injurious  treatment, 
424.  Aie  impeached  by  tlie  commons,  sequestered  from  par- 
liament, and  confined,  ib.  The  bill  against  their  votes  pas- 
sed, 437.  Episcopal  authority  abolished,  vi.  103.  The  sur^ 
vivers  readmitted  to  their  seats  at  the  restoration,  352.  Are 
restored  to  their  seats  in  parliament,  360.  How  excluded 
_from  sitting  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  capital  trials,  vii.  91. 
Their  right  of  voting  in  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  con- 
tested by  the  commons,  ib.  Four  catholic  bishops  consecra- 
ted, 219.  Six,  with  the  primate,  committed  X.6  the  Tower, 
for  petitioning  James  II.  against  the  declaration  of  indulgence, 
225.     Are  tried,  226.     Acquitted,  227. 

Bte/io/irics,  six  new  ones  erected  by  HenryVVHI.  iii.  379. 

Blacky  miiuster  of  St.  Andrews,  his  opinion  of  kings,  and  man- 
ner of  pruyiig  for  the  queen,  v.   108. 

',  book  of  the  exchequer,  its  origin,  ii.  142.  note. 

Blackhtath^  battle  ui,  between  the  lord  Daubeny  and  the  Cornish 
rebels,  iii.  166. 

Blake^  admiral,  his  rise  and  abilities  in  the  navy,  vi.  217.  Pur- 
sues and  harasses  prince  Rupert's  fleet,  ib.  Quarrels  with 
Tioiiip,  the  Dutch  admiral,  in  Dover  road,  224.  Engages 
Tromp,  ib.  Falls  upon  the  Dutch  herring  busses,  225.  In 
conjunction  with  Bourne  and  Pen  defeats  de  Witte  and  de 
Ruyter,  226.  Is  worsted  by  Tromp  and  de  Ruyter,  ib.  En- 
gages Tromp  for  three  days,  and  defeats  him,  227.  Defeats 
Tromp  in  ai\  engagement  of  two  days'  continuance,  244. 
Attacks  and  seizes  a  squadron  of  French  ships,  255.  His 
successes  in  tlie  Mediterranean,  259.  The  Spanish  galleons 
taken  and  destroyed  by  pUrt  of  his  squadron,  262.  Burns  a 
Spanish  fleet  in  Santa  Cruz  harbour,  263.     His  death  and  cha- 

'    racj:er,  ib. 

Bloody  the  circulation  of,  when  and  by  whom  discovered,  vi.  339. 

,  of  Christ,   a  relic  shown  at  Hales  in    Gloucestershire, 

the  artifice  of,  exposed,  iii.  376. 
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.,  a  disbanded  officer,  escapes  to  England,  after  the  defeat 
of  his  intended  insurrection  at  Dublin  by  ^  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond,  vi.  423.  Seizes  Ormond  at  London,  with  intent  to 
hang  him  at  Tyburn,  442.  Forms  a  design  of  seizing  the  re- 
galia, but  is  taken  in  the  attempt,  443.  Obtains  the  king's 
pardon,  with  the  grant  of  an  estate,  444. 

Biore  heath,  battle  of  between  the  earl  cf  Salisbury  and  lord 
Audley,  iii.  22. 

Boadiceuy  her  successes  against  the  Romans,  i.  7.     Defeated,  8. 

Bochor^  Joan,  or  Joan  of  Kent,  the  doctrines  propagated  by  her, 
iv.  37.  King  Edward  VI.  very  unwilling  to  consent  to  her 
execution,  38.     Is  burned,  ib, 

Bockingj  Dr.  canon*  of  Canterbury,  engages  in  the  imposture  of 
the  holy  maid  of  Kent,  iii.  338.  Confesses  the  scheme,  and 
is  punished,  340. 

Bockland^  andFolkland,  in  the  Saxon  tenures,  explained,  i.  126. 

Bohemia^  the  blhid  king  of,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Oecy,  ii.  285. 
His  crest  and  motto  assumed  by  prii.ce  Edward,  ib.  The 
states  of,  take  arms  against  the  house  of  Austria,  v.  120. 
Offer  their  crown  to  Frederic  elector  palatine,  121/  Frede- 
ric defeated  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  122.  The  reformed  re- 
ligion severely  oppressed  there,   129.     See  Frederic, \ 

BohuHj  Humphrey  cle.     See  Barons, 

Boleyn^  lady  Anne,  her  character  and  family,.aii.  290.  Attracts 
the  notice  of  Henry  VHI.  291.  Is  prepossessed  against  car- 
dinal Wolsey,  301.  Contributes  to  his  disgrace,  303.  Is  in- 
clined towards  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  309.  Is 
created  marchioness  of  Pembroke,  and  married  to  Henry  VIII. 
318.  Birth  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  320.  Favours  the  reform- 
ers, 333.  Is  brought  to  bed  of  a  dead  son,  and  loses  Henry's . 
affections,  355.  The  king  becomes  jealous  of  her  free  bena- 
viour,  355.  Is  calumniated  by  her  sister-in-law  the  viscoun- 
tess of  Rochford,  ib.  Is  committed  to  the  Tower,  with  some 
of  her  attendants,  and  her  brother  Rochford,  357.  Confesses 
some  innocent  levities,  ib.  Her  letter  to  the  king,  474.  Is 
tried,  by  a  jury  of  peers,  358.  Condemned,  360.  Her  mar- 
riage annulled,  ib.  Reason  given  by  the  parliament  for  annul- 
ling her  marriage,  362.  Is  executed,  360.  Reflections  on 
her  fate,  361.  Is  attainted  by  parliament,  and  the  princess  Eli- 
zabeth illegitimated,  363. 

Bombay^  the  fort  of,  yielded  to  Charles  II.  as  pait  of  the  dow- 
ry with  the  princess  Catharine  of  Portugal,  vi.  366. 

Boniface^  of  Savoy,  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  Henry 
III.  ii.  54.     The  king's  repartee  to  him,  67. 

Bonijhce  VIII.  pope,  his  character,  ii.  157.  Prohibits,  by  a 
bull,  all  princes  from  levying  taxes  on  the  clergy,  without  his 
consent,  158.  At  whose  solicitation  this  bull  was  procured, 
ib.  The  differences  between  Philip  of  France  and  Edward  I. 
of  England  referred  to  his  decision,  167.  His  award  between' 
them,  ib.  Writes  to  Edward  to  engage  lum  to  desist  from 
his  attempts  against  Scotland,  175. 
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Bonner^  made  bishop  of  Hereford,  iii.  385.  First  oppioses,  but 
afterwards  acquiesces  in  the  steps  toward  reformation,  by  the 
protector  and  regency  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI. 
iv.  11.  Is  deprived  of  his  see  and  confined,  for  asserting  the 
-'real  presence,  36.  Is  released  by  queen  Mary,  80.  Is  em- 
ployed by  Gardiner  to  persecute  the  reformers,  which  he 
performed  with  brutal  cruelty,  113.  Degrades  archbishop 
Cranmer,  126.  Is  ill  received  by  queen  Elizabeth  at  her  ac- 
cession, iv.  145. 

Bonnivety  admiral  of  France,  is  sent  ambassador  to  England  by 
Francis  I.  iii.  235.  Courts  the  confidence  of  cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  ib.  Is  sent  to  invade  Milan,  269.  £^lockade&  the  city, 
ib. 

Bookay  heretical,  a  proclamation  issued  against,  rendering  it 
capital  to  keep  any  such,  iv.  271. 

Boot/ij  sir  George,  enters  into  a  conspiracy  to  restore  Charles 
II.  vi.  299.  Seizes  Chester,  300.  Is  routed  and  taken  priso- 
ner by  general  Lambert,  id.  Is  set  at  liberty  by  parliament, 
316. 

Boroughs^  English,  why  so  dependent  on  great  men  among  the 
Saxons,  i.  176.  Their  state  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest, ii.  15.  Representatives  of,  first  sent  to  parliament,  94. 
See  Corfiorations, 

Boroughbridge^  battle  of  between  sir  Andrew  Harcla  and  Tho- 
mas earl  of  Lancaster,  ii.  210. 

Boraholder^  his  office  according  to  Alfred's  institution,  i.  79. 

Boacobclj  Charles  II.  secreted  there,  after  the  battle  of  Worces- 
ter, vi.  211. 

Bfoawprth  field,  battle  of,  between  Richard  HI.  and  Henry  earl 
of  Richmond,  iii.  98. 

Bothwely  earl  of,  distinguishes  himself  against  the  army  of  the 
protestant  association  in  Scotland,  called  the  Congregation  of 
the  Lordj  iv.  171.  Is  concerned  with  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf 
in  a  debauch  and  riot,  at  the  house  of  Allison  Craig,  which 
the  church  takes  cognisance  of,  186.  Becomes  the  favourite 
of  Mary,  and  intercedes  for  Rizzio's  murderers,  227.  A  cha- 
racter of  him,  231.  Reports  spread  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
queen,  ib.  Is  suspected  of  murdering  the  king,  233.  Is 
charged  with  the  murder  by  the  earl  of  Lenox,, 234.  Is  tried 
and  acquitted,  235.  Is  recommended  by  the  nobility  as  a 
husband  for  Mary,  236.  Seizes  the  queen,  by  concert  with 
her,  to  oblige  her  to  marry  him,  /d.  Is  divorced  from  his 
former  wife,  238.  is  made  duke  of  Orkney,  ib.  See  Ork- 
ney, 

,  earl  of,  descended  from  a  natural  son  of  James  V.  is 

expelled  Scotland  for  treasonable  attempts,  and  is  protected 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  iv.  467.  Forfeits  Elizabeth's  favour,  and 
dies  in  exile,  468. 

-,  bridge,  battle  of,  between  the  duke,  of  Monmouth, 


and  the  Scots  covenanters,  vii.  97. 
Bouchainj  taken  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  vii.  18. 
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JB^vinesj  battle  o^  between  Philip  king  of  France^  and  the  em- 
peror Otho,  i.  467. 

Bologncj  siege  of,  by  Henry  VII.  iii.  148.  Is  taken  by  Henry 
VIII.  iii.  434.     Is  surrendered  to  the  French,  iv.  52. 

Bourboriy  Charles  duke  of,  constable  of  France,  his  character, 
iii.  266.     Rejects  proposals  of  marriage  made  to  him  by  Louise 

'  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I.  ib.  Revolts  against  Francis, 
and  enters  into  the  emperor's  service,  ib.  Battle  of  Pavia, 
and  captivity  of  Francis,  273.  Conquers  the  Milanese,  283. 
Attacks  Rome,  and  is  killed  in  scaling  the  walls,  ib. 

Bourchievj  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  crowns  Henry  VII.  iii. 
H6. 

Bowesy  Sir  Robert,  makes  incursion  into  Scotland,  and  is  de- 
feated by  the  lords  Hume  and  Huntley,  iii.  418. 

Boy  ley  his  improveijaent  in  natural  philosophy,  vii.  279. 

Brabanfonsy  account  of  these^anditti,  L  374.  Occasionally  em- 
ployed by  princes,  ib,  A  number  of  them  engaged  by  Henry 
II.  against  his  sons,  ib.  Two  of  them  left  governors  of  Nor- 
mandy by  John,  on  his  retiring  from  thence  to  England,  iy. 
447. 

Bradocdovniy  battle  of,  between  the  royalists,  and  Ruthven,  the 
parliament  general,  vi.  20. 

Bradahawy  a  lawyer,  is  appointed  president  of  the  court  for  the 
trial  of  dharles  I.  vi.  160.  His  reply  to  the  king's  objections 
to  the  authority  of  the  court,  162.  Sentences  the  king,  163. 
Is  named  one  of  the  council  of  state,  178. 

Bj'andenburghy  elector  of,  takes  part  with  the  United  Provinces 

against  Lewis  XIV.  vi.  468.     Commands  the  German  troops, 

.  and  is  chased  from  Colmar  by  Turenne,  vii.  8.    Drives  tiie 

Swedes  out  of  his  territories,  16.     Is  obliged  to  restore  his 

acquisitions,  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  38. 

Brandotiy  sir  Charles,  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.  created  duke 
of  Suffolk  for  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Flowden,  iii.  221. 
See  Suffolk. 

Brauacy  William  de,  his  wife  and  son  starved  to  death  in  pri- 
son, for  an  imprudent  reflection  on  king  John,  i.  457. 

Bready  the  assize  of,  how  settled  in  the  35th  year  of  Henry  III, 
ii.  106. 

Breduy  negotiations  ^ere,  between  Charles  II.  and  the  Scots 
commissioners,  vi.  191.  Treaty  of  peace  there,  between  tbe 
English,  Dutch,  and  French,  402. 

Brehon  law  or  custom  in  Ireland,  exptsdned,  v.  83.  Is  abol- 
ished, 84. 

Jirernbrt,^  sir  Nicholas^  hta  unjust  trial  and  execution,  ii.  357. 

Brfftuil,  William  de^  treaaurer  to  William  Rufus,  forced  to 
deliver  up  his  charge  to  Henry,  William*s  successor,  i.  267. 

Bretigfiiy  treaty  of,  between  Edward  III.  and  France,  ii.  312. 

Briherijy  the  first  instance  of,  being  practised  toward  members 
of  parliamcntj  v*  289.  A  bribe  given  to  a  mayor  for  an  elec- 
tion, with  the  probable  reason  for  it,  iv.  298.  note. 

Brills  attacked  and  seized  by  the  Flemish  exiles,  iv.  324. 
Vol,  VIL  ja  X 
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'Brt9to}j  when  first  erected  into  a  bishopric,  iii.  379.    Is  besieged 
and  taken  by  prince  Rupert,  vi.  25. 

,  Digby,  earl  of,  sent  ambassador  to  Spain,  by  James  I. 
to  conclude  the  Spanish  match,  v.  139.  His  favourable  ac- 
counts of  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  141.  His  negotiations 
obstructed  by  Buckingham's  bringing  the  prince  to  Spedn, 
149.  Is  disgraced  on  coming  home,  158.  Is  impeached  in 
the  reign  of  Charles,  and  ill  return  impeaches  Buckingham, 
244. 

earl  of,   impeaches  the  chancellor  Clarendon  in  the 


house  of  lords,  vi.  376. 

Britain,  by  whom  first  peopled,  i.  2.  The  manners  and 
government  of  the  inhabitants  previous  to  the  landing  of 
Caesar,  3.  Their  religion,  id.  Invaded  by  Julius  Caesar,  5. 
How  regarded  and  treated  by  his  successors,  ib,  Caractacus 
defeated,  6.  Boadicea  defeated,  7.  Its  subjection  effected 
by  Julius  Agricola,  8.  Abandoned  by  the  Romans,  10.  Ha- 
rassed by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  1 1 .  Assisted  by  the  Romans 
in  rebuilding  Adrian's  and  Severus's  wall,  and  finally  deserted 
by  them,  ib.     Why  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  Picts  and 

'  Scots,  12.  Their  third  application  to  Rome  for  assistance 
ineffectual,  ib.  Conjectures  as  to  their  civil  government, 
when  left  by  the  Romans,  13.  Invite  the  Saxons  over,  14. 
Are  subjected  by  these  auxiliaries,  16.  Some  of  them  take 
refuge,^and  settle  in  Britany  in  France,  18.  Consequences 
of  their  being  overrun  by  the  Saxons,  23.     See  England, 

Britany,  by  whom  settled,  i.  18.  For  Arthur  duke  of,  see  jfr- 
thur.  For  Conan,  see  Conan,  The  Bretons  choose  Alice  for 
their  sovereign,  on  the  murder  of  Artliur  by  his  uncle  John 
king  of  England,  i.  443.  They  appeal  to  Philip,  who  judges 
John  to  have  forfeited  all  his  possessions  in  France,  ib,  Guy 
de  Thouars,  who  governs  for  his  daughter  Alice,  being  jea- 
lous of  Philip's  power,  joins  with  John,  448.  Contests  between 
Charles  de  Blois,  and  the  count  de  Mountford,  for  the  pos- 
session of  that  dutcby,  ii.  268.  State  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  iii.  132.  .  The  barons  incite  an  invasion  by 
the  king  of  France,  134.  Assisted  too  late  by  the  English, 
141.  Cause  of  their  domestic  dissensions,  142.  The  young 
dutchess  married  to  Maximilian,  ib.  Annexed  to  France  by 
marriage,  144. 

Britany,  duke  of,  accedes  to  the  treaty  of  Troye,  ii.  446.  His 
interest,  how  cultivated  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  ib.  With- 
draws from  the  English  interest,  454.  Created  constable  of 
France,  ib.  Forced  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  renounce  his 
new  alliance,  455. 

,  Francis  II.  duke  of,  his  character,  iii.  132.  His  fa- 
vourite, Peter  Landius,  put  to  death  by  the  nobles,  133.  Pro- 
tects Lewis  duke  of  Orleans  at  his  courtj  who  forms  a  party 
there,  ib.  Appoints  Orleans  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the 
king  of  France,  134.    Obliged  to  fly,  ib.    His  answer  to  the 
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o#er  of  mediation  by  Henry  VII.  137.    His  fortune  ruined, 
and  his 'death,  139. 

-,  Anne/dutchess  of,  married  by  proxy  to  Maximilian 


king  of  the  Romans,  iij.  142.  Pressed  to  a  marriage  with  the 
king  of  France,  144.  The  dutchy  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
France  by  this  marriage,  ib. 

JBrokej  l6rd,  a  parliament  general,  account  of  his  death,  vi.  1 S. 

Brook  house  committee,  inquiry  into  their  conduct  towards 
Charles  II.  vi.  430.  496. 

JBrounker,  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  in  the  engagement  between 
the  duke  of  York  and  Opdam  the  Dutch  admiral,  vi.  386. 

Bruccj  Robert,  his  claim  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, how  founded,  ii.  126.  Acknowledges  the  claim  of  Ed- 
ward I.  as  superior  lord  of  Scotland,  132.  His  claim  to  Scot- 
land rejected  by  Edward,  in  favour  of  fialiol,  134.  Counte- 
nances the  revolt  of  William  Wallace,  169. 
,  Brucej  Robert,  the  younger,  serves  in  .the  English  army,  at  the 
Battle  of  Falkirk,  ii.  172.  His  conference  with  William  on 
the  banks  of  Carron,  ib.  Is  gained  over  to  the  Scots  interest 
by  Wallace,  174.  Succeeds  to  his  father's  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  179.  Opens  his  designs  in  confidence  to 
John  Cuncmiing,  the,  late  regent,  180.  Is  betrayed  by  Cum- 
ming,  181.  Retreats  to  Scotland,  ib.  His  declaration  to  the 
Scots  nobility,  fd.  Kills  Cumming,  183.  Routs  the  English, 
and  is  crowned  at  Scone,  ib.  Is  defeated  by  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence, 184.  Reduces  the  castles,  and  is  acknowledged  by 
the  whole  country,  201.  The  prudent  disposition  of  his  for- 
ces, against  the  appearance  of  Edward's  army,  202.  Defeats 
Edward  at  Bannockburn,  203.  His  independency  secured  by 
his  victory,  204.  Makes  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Ire- 
land, 205,  repulses  an  attempt  of  Edward,  and  concludes  a 
truce  with  him  for  thirteen  years,  211.  Invades  England  on 
the  death  of  Edward  II.  231.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  Mor- 
timer, 234.  Dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  David.  See 
David, 

•  ■,  David,  succeeds  his  father,  Robert,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  and  left  under  the  guardianship  of  the  earl  of  Mur- 
ray, ii.  238.  Is  disturbed  by  the  pretensions  of  Baliol,  239. 
The  regency  committed  to  the  earl  of  Marre,  on  Murray's 
death,  240.  Is  sent  to  France  on  tlie  conquest  of  Scotland  by 
Edward  Baliol,  242.  Is  recalled  to  Scotland,  287.  Invades 
England  during  Edward*s  absence,  288.  Is  taken  prisoner 
by  queen  Philippa,  ib.     Recovers  his  liberty,  306. 

Bucharij  earl  of,  defeats  the  duke  of  Clarence  at  Baug6  in  An- 
jou,  ii.  436.  Rewarded  with  the  office  of  constable  of  France, 
ib.  Defeated  a^d  killed  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  at  Vemeuil, 
450. 

Buchanan,  George,  assists  in  the  hearing  the  cause  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  before  the  English  commissioners,  iv.  256. 

Buckingham,  duke  of,  harangues  the  people  in  favour  of  the 

'    duke  of  Gloucester's  pretensions  to  the  crown,  iii.  85.     Of- 
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fcrs  the  crown  to  him  as  a  popular  tender,  86.  His  pedigree 
and  family  connexions,  88.  Created  constable,  with  other 
emoluments,  89.  Becomes  discontented,  and  forms  schemes 
against  Richard,  9a  Raises  forces^  but  is  disappointed  b^ 
great  rauis,  94.     Tried  and  executed,  ib, 

duke  of,  offends  cardinal  Wolsey,  iii.  247.     Is  tried 


and  executed  for  indiscreet  expressions  against  Henry  VIII» 
ib.    Was  the  last  who  enjoyed  the  office  of  constable,  248. 

George   Villiers,    created   duke   of,    v.    101.      Is 


4nade  lord  high  admiral,  id.  His  character,  142.  Persuades 
prince  Charles  to  a  journey  to  Madrid,  1 43.  His  boisterous 
importunity  with  James  to  gain  his  consent,  144.  His  beha- 
viour odious  to  the  Spaniards,  149.  Affronts  Olivarez  the 
Spanish  minister,  ib.  Determines  to  break  off  the  treaty  of 
marriage,  150.  Misrepresents  the  affair  to  parliament,  152. 
Cabals  with  the  puritans,  154.  Procures  the  treasurer  of 
Middlesex  to  be  impeached,  156.  Begins  to  lose  the  king's 
favour,  157.  Prevails  on  the  king  to  send  Bristol  to  the 
Tower  on  his  return,  158.  Remarks  on  his  character,  and  its 
influence  on  parliamentary  conduct,  203.  'Is  impeached  by 
the  earl  of  Bristol,  213.  And  by  the  commons,  ib.  Is  cho- 
sen chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  2 1 6.  Makes 
love  to  the  queen  of  France,  230.  Is  rivalled  by  cardinal 
Richlieu,  ib.  Determines  to  engage  England  in  a  war  with 
France,  ib.  Commands  a  fleet  sent  to  assist  the  Rochellers, 
who  refused  to  admit  him,  231.  His  indiscreet  attack  of  the 
isle  of  Rh6,  132.  Is  forced  to  return,  id.  Is  assassinated  by 
Felton  at  Portsmouth,  252.  Remarks  on  his  Spanish  negotia- 
tion, 260. 

Villiers,  duke  of,,  advises  Charles  II.  to  accept  the 


terms  offered  by  the  Scots  commissioners  at  Breda,  vi.  193. 
Is  the  only  courtier  allowed  to  attend  Charles  in  Scotland,  208. 
Aims  at  a  comprehension  with  the  presbyterians,'and  a  tole- 
ration of  other  sects,  428.  Is  one  of  the  cabal  ministry,  433. 
His  character,  434.  Goes  over  to  France  to  concert  the  war 
against  the  States,  439.  Lord  Ossory's  speech  to  him,  on 
Blood's  attempt  on  the  duke  of  Ormond,  443.  Is  sent  to 
Holland  to  treat  with  Lewis  XIV.  about  peace  with  the  States, 
462.  Is  examined  on  his  conduct  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
commons,  479.,  Is  dismissed  from  the  ministry,  vii.  9.  Fa- 
vours, in  conjunction  with  Algernon  Sidney  and  others,  the 
intrigues  of  France,  and  receives  bribes  from  that  court,  36. 
note.  Introduces  the  manufacture  of  glass  from  Venice,  275. 
Character  of  his  rehearsal,  280. 

Jfulliofij  and  foreign  coin,  when  first  allowed  to  be  exported, 
vii.  276. 

Burchety  Peter,  a  puritan,  wounds  captain  Hawkins  by  mistake, 
instead  of  Hatton,  Elizabeth's  favourite,  v.  4. 

JBurdety  Thomas,  cruel  execution  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  iii.  70. 
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BurgeBseB  of  corporations,  when  first  summoned  to  parliflmenty 
ii.  94.  The  principles  that  operated  to  their  forming  one 
body  of  the  legislature,  with  the  representatives  of  counties, 
150. 

Burgundians  and  Armagnacs,  import  of  those  distinctions  in 
France,  and  the  troubles  occasioned  by,  ii.  419.  427. 

Burgundy^  John  duke  of,  disputes  the  administration  of  affairs 
with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  on  the  insanity  of  Charles  VI.  ii. 
418.  His  deceitful  reconciliation  with  Orleans,  ib.  Causes 
him  to  be  assassinated,  ib.  Avows  and  justifies  the  assassi- 
nation, ib.  Expelled  France,  and  solicits  the  aid  of  England, 
422.  Attempts  to  seize  the.  government,  but  is  disappointed, 
427.  His  treaty  with  Henry  V.  and  secret  one  with  the  dau- 
phin, 430.  Distrustful  precautions  in  the  interview  between 
him  and  the  dauphin,  431.  Assassinated  by  the  dauphin's 
retinue,  ib. 

■  ■,  Philip,  duke  of,  treats  with  Henry  V.  yields  every 
thing  to  him,  for  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  the  revenging  his  father's  murder,  ii.  432.  Ar- 
ticles of  this  treaty,  ib.  Reflections  on  tfeis  treaty,  433.  Re- 
view of  his  conduct,  445.  Marries  his  sister  to  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  446.  His  quarrel  with  the  duke  of  Gloucester  on 
account  of  Jaqueline  countess  of  Hainault,  452.  Detaches 
himself  from  the  English  interest,  454.  Recalls  his  troops 
from  the  siege  of  Orleans,  458.  His  alliance  with  the  duke 
of  Bedford  renewed,  468.  Besieges  Comjieigne,  and  takes 
Joan  d'Arc  prisoner,  471.  Differs  with  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
475.  Attends  the  congress  at  Arras,  476.  Makes  his  peace 
with  Charles,  477.  His  herald  ill  treated  at  London,  ib.  Be- 
sieges Calais,  478.  Retreats  on  the  defiance  sent  by  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  ib.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Eng- 
lish, 482. 

,  Charles,  duke  of,  makes  an  alliance  with  Edward  IV. 


of  England,  iii.  45.  Marries  Edward's  sister,  ib.  Assists 
him  with  a  fleet  against  the  carl  of  Warwick,  57.  Assists 
him  covertly  after  his  expulsion,  ib.  Renews  his  alliance 
with  Edward,  63.    His  death  and  character,  68. 

-,  Margaret  dutchess  of,  her  character,  iii.  -127.     How 


induced  to  patronize  the  pretensions  of  Lambert  Simnel  against 
Henry  VII.  ib.  Sends  forces  to  his  assistance,  ib.  Raises  up 
the  imposture  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  150.  Her  public  recep- 
tion of  him,  152. 
jburleigh^  Cecil  lord,  discovers  to  Elizabeth  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk's conspiracy^  iv.  310.  Is  made  treasurer,  and  with  others 
*  ordered  by  Elizabeth  to  prepare  the  articles  of  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  346.  His  vigilance  and 
artifices  in  detecting  conspiracies,  360.  His  death  and  cha- 
racter, 484.  Was  the  proposer  of  a  scheme  for  levying  a 
general  loan,  v.  8.  And  of  exacting  money  by  erecting  a 
court  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  10.  His  computation  of 
the  qyeen's  gifts  to  E^sex,  20.   His  nuignificent  hospitality,  3 1 . 
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JBurleyy  Sir  Simon,  short  history  of,  ii.  358.  Executed  by  Glou- 
cester and  his  party,  notwithstanding  the  queen's  earnest  soli- 
citations for  him,  ib. 

Burton^  a  divine,  is  cruelly  sentenced  by  the  star  chamber,  v. 
29 1 .  His  sentence  reversed  by  the  commons,  35 1 .  See  Bast- 
wick, 

Butler^  a  character  of  his  Hudibras,  vii.  283* 


C. 

CJBALj  a  character  of  the  ministry  known  under  that  name, 
vi..  433.  The  counsels  given  by,  to  the  king,  435.  Remarks 
on  the  schemes  adopted  by,  vii.  1.  Concert  a  plan  for  resto- 
ring popery,  3.  note, 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  sent  out  by  Henry  VII.  on  discovery  in  Ame- 
rica, iii.  191.    Discovers  Newfoundland,  192. 

Cade  J  John,  assumes  the  name  of  Mortimer,  iii.  10.  Heads  an 
insurrection  in  Kent,  ib.  Gets  possession  of  London,  11. 
His  followers  discouraged  and- dispersed,  i6.    Cade  killed,  ib, 

Cadiz,  an  expedition  against,  under  lord  Effingham  and  the  earl 
of  Essex,  iv.  473.     Is  taken  and  plundered,  480. 

Cadwalla,  the  last  British  chief  who  withstood  the  Saxons,  de- 
feated, i.  38. 

Caen,  in  Normandy,  is  taken  and  plundered  by  Edward  III.  ii. 
278.     Its  principal  citizens  carried  over  to  England,  ib, 

Caaar,  Julius,  invades  Britain,  i.  5. 

Calais,  in  Normandy,  is  besieged  by  Henry  III.  ii.  386.  The 
governor  reduced  to  a  parley,  and  his  manly  behaviour  therein, 
289.  Edward's  rigorous  terms  to  the  inhabitants,  ib.  Queen 
Philippa's  intercession  for  them,  290.  Its  inhabitants  turned 
out,  and  peopled  with  English,  29 1 .  The  treachery  of  the  new 
governor,  ib.  His  double  treachery,  292.  Great  expense  of 
maintaining  that  city,  442.  Is  besieged  by  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  478.  The  siege  raised,  ib.  Taken  by  the  duke  of 
Guise,  V.  131. 

Caledonia  remains  unsubdued  by  the  Romans,  i.  9.  See  Scot- 
land, 

Calixtua  II.  pope,  calls  a  council  at  Rheims,  i.  287.  His  cha- 
racter of  Henry  I.  of  England,  288. 

Cambray,  league  of,  against  the  Venetians,  iii.  200.  Peace  of, 
between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  of  France, 
iii.  307. 

Cambridge  university,  by  whom  said  to  be  founded,  i.  40.  Tri- 
nity college  there,  when  founded,  iii.  460.  The  vice-chan- 
cellor of,  suspended  for  the  refusal  of  a  decree  to  a  benedic- 
tine  monk  recommended  by  James  II.  vii.  22  K 

Camden,  a  character  of  his  history  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  198. 

Camfibell,  prior  of  the  dominicans  in  Scotland,  accuses  Patrick 
Hamilton  of  heresy,  and  insults  him  at  the  stake,  iii.  4Q6. 
His  extraordinary  death,  407. 
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Camfiey  peace  of,  between  Henry  VIII.  of  England  and  Francis 
I.  of  France,  iii.  439. 

Camfieggio^  cardinal,  is  appointed,  jointly  with  Wolsey,  by  pope 
Clement  VII.  to  try  the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VIII.  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  iii.  296.  His  ambiguous 
behaviour,  ib.  The  trial  opened,  298.  His  abrupt  proroga- 
tion of  the  court,  300.  Is  deprived  of  his  English  bishopric 
by  parliament,  324. 

CamfiioTiy  a  Jesuit,  executed  for  treasonable  practices,  iv.  344. 

Cannon^  when  first  applied  with  success  in  sieges,  ii.  457. 

Canon  law,  commissioners  appointed  by  Edward  VI.  to  frame  a 
body  of,  iv.  51. 

Canterbury y  the  clandestine  election  of  Reginald  to  that  sfee,  on 
the  death  of  Hubert,  i.  450.  John  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, elected  at  the  instance  of  king  John,  451.  Appeals  to 
the  pope  on  both  sides,  ib.  Disputes  with  the  pope  concern- 
ing the  election  of  Ralph  de  Neville  to  that  see,  ii.  58.  Ter- 
minated by  the  election  of  Edmond,  ib.  The  chapter  lands 
of  that  see  seized  by  Henry  VIII.  iii.  413.  Archbishops  of, 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.  v.  164.  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  vi.  174. 

Canute^  the  Great,  son  of  Sweyn,  his  ravages  in  England,  i. 
125.  His  cruel  treatment  of  the  English  hostages,  ib.  Ob- 
tains by  compromise  with  Exlmond  Ironside  the  northern  parts 
of  his  kingdom,  .1 27.  Succeeds  to  the  crown  of  England,  1 28. 
His  political  conduct,  129.  Marries  Emma,  widow  of  Ethel- 
red,  ib.  Goes  to  Denmark  to  oppose  the  Swedes,  1 30.  Goes 
again  and  conquers  Norway,  ib.  His  piety  to  the  church,  131. 
Undertakes  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  ib.  Exposes  the  prepos- 
terous flattery  of  his  courtiers,  ib.  His  expedition  against 
the  Scots,  132.     His  sons,  ib. 

Cafie  of  Good  Hope,  first  discovered,  and  a  passage  to  the  East 
Indies  that  way,  iiL  191. 

Cafiel,  sir  William,  convicted  oa  some  penal  statutes,  and  fined 
by  Henry  ^VII.  iii.  158.  Fined  again,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  182. 

Cafiet^  Hugh,  state  of  France  at  his  accession  to  the  kingdom, 
i.  317.  320. 

Caractacus^  defeated  by  the  Romans,  i.  6, 

Carewy  sir  Peter,  raises  an  insurrection  in  Devonshire  against 
queen  Mary,  on  account  of  the  Spanish  match,  iv.  12.  Is 
suppressed  by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  flies  to  France,  ib. 

CarUsley  bishop  of,  defends  the  cause  of  Richard  II.  when  accu- 
sed in  parliament,  ii.  375.  Imprisoned  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Albans,  379.  The  city  taken  from  Charles  I.  by  the  Scots, 
vi.  96. 

Carolina^  when  settled,  vii.  275.  ♦  r 

Carre,  Robert,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  arrives  in  London  from  his 
travels,  v.  88.  How  introduced  to  king  James  I.  ib.  Is  made 
viscount  Rochester,  and  promoted  to  the  privy  council,  89. 

^   His  education  vmdertaken  by  James,  ib.    Contracts  a  friend- 
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ship  with  sir  Thomas  Overbuiy,  90.  CoDtracts  a  familiaritjr 
with  the  lady  Essex,  91.  Is  instigated  by  het  to  ruin  sir  Tho- 
mas Overbury,  92.  Procures  the  divorce  of  lady  Essexi 
marries  her^and  is  created  earl  of  Somerset^  94.  See  So- 
mer^et. 

CartCj  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  first  formation  of  the 
house  of  commons,  ii.  150.  493.  His  notion  of  the  nature  of 
the  homage  paid  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  those  of  England 
examined,  490.  Examination  of  his  account  of  Perkin  War- 
beck,  iii.  464. 

CassiUay  earl  of,  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of 
Solway,  iii.  419.  Is  released  by  Henry  on  conditions^  420. 
Is  the  only  prisoner  who  complies  with  the  order  to  return  to 
England,  423.  Is  graciously  treated  by  Henry,  and  released 
by  his  brothers,  ib, 

Cassimirj  prince,,  leads  an  army  of  German  protestants  to  the 
assistance  W  the  French  hugonots,  iv.  321.  Is  assisted  by 
queen  Elizabeth  with  money  for  this  purpose,  323. 

Castile^  Peter  king  of,  his  cruelties,  ii.  317.  Imprisons  and  poi* 
sons  his  wife,  Blanche  de  Bourbon,  id.  Is  chased  from  his 
dominions  by  Du  Guesclin  the  French  general,  319.  Is  pro- 
tected by  prince  Edward,  id.  Henry,  natural  brother  to  Peter, 
seizes  the  kingdom,  320,  Peter  restored  by  prince  Edwardi 
321.  His  ingratitude  to  Edward,  ib.  Peter  murdered  by  his 
brother  Henry,  who  obtains  the  kingdom,  ib.  Henry  inter- 
cepts the  earl  of  Pembroke  by  sea,  and  takes  him  and  his 
army  prisoners,  323.  Isabella,  queen  of,  married  to  Ferdi- 
nand king  of  Arragon,  iii.  175.  Comes  to  Philip  archduke 
of  Austria,  by  marriage  with  Joan  daughter  to  Isabella,  on 
the  death  of  Isabella,  179.  Returns  to  Ferdinand  on  the  death 
of  Philip,  182;  The  states  of,  oppose  the  emperor  Charles 
marrying  the  princess  Mary  of  England,  iii.  289. 

Castles  of  the  nobility,  the  mischievous  purposes  they  served, 
i.  307.  The  number  of,  in  England,  in  the  early  pa.rt  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  ii.  48. 

Castlemairiy  eai'l  of,  is  accused  of  an  intention  to  assassinate  the 
king,  but  acquitted,  vii.  107.  Is  sent  ambassador^^to  the  pope 
by  James  II.  219. 

Cateau  Cambresis,  peace  of,  between  Philip  of  Spsdn,  Henry  of 
France,  and  Elizabeth  of  England,  iv.  156. 

Catesbt/y  concerts  the  famous  gunpowder  plot,  to  blow  up  the 
king  and  parliament,  v.  60.  Flies  on  the  discovery  of  the 
scheme,  65.  Is  killed,  ib.  Remarks  on  his  former  good  cha- 
racter, 66. 

Catharine^  princess  of  France,  married  to  Henry  V.  of  England, 
ii.  434.  Brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  afterwards  Henry  .VI.  437. 
Marries,  after  her  husband's  death,  sir  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh 
gentleman,  and  thus  founds  the  future  grandeur  of  that  name, 
439.     See  Tudor. 

■■■  of  Arragon,  married  to  prince  Arthur  of  England, 

iii.  175.    On  the  death  of  her  husband  married  to  prinqe  Hen- 
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ly,  nftcrwards  Henry  VIII.  176.  Henry  entertains  scruples 
concerning  his  marriage  with  her,  iii.  289.  Solicits  the  em- 
peror her  nephew's  assistance,  298.  Her  behaviour  at  the 
trial  of  her  marriage,  ib.  Her  appeal  received  at  Rome,  3 1 8. 
Refuses  Cramner's  citation  to  appear  before  him,  320.  Her 
marriage  declared  null,  321.  Is  degraded  to  the  rank  of  prin- 
cess dowager  of  Wales,  but  insists  on  being  served  as  queen^ 
ib.  Her  death  and  letter  to  Henry,  345. 
■  Howard,  lady.  See  Hoivard, 
princess  of  Portiigal,./is  married  to  king  Charles  II. 


vi.  365.     Is  accused  by  Oates  and  Bedloe,  of  being  concerned 
in  the- popish  plot,  vii.  7.1. 

Catholics^  See  reformation^  protestants^  heresy.,  ^r. 

CavaHers^  the  appellation  of,  when  and  to  whom  given^  v.  425. 

Cavendish^  sir  Thomas,  his  successful  expedition  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  voyage  round  the  world,  iv.  420. 

Ceauliuy  son  of  Kenric,  king  of  Wessex,  his  success  against  the 
Britons,  i.  46.  Crushed  by  a  confederacy  under  Ethelbert, 
king  of  Kent,  ib, 

Cecily  sir  William,  is  committed  to  the  Tower,  along  with  the 
protector  Somerset,  iv.  49.  When  secretary  of  state,  signs 
the  patent  for  the  succession  of  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  71.  Is 
made  secretary  of  state  on  the  accession  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, 147.  Encourages  her  to  reestablish  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, ib.  Remonstrates  to  Elizabeth  the  expediency  of  as- 
sisting the  protestant  malcontents  in  Scotland,  171.  Signs 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  with  Dr,  Wotton  on  the  part  of  Eli- 
zabeth, 174.  Informs  the  house  of  commons  of  the  queen's 
promise  to  marry,  ^nd  of  her  reasons  against  naming  a  suc- 
cessor, 228.  His  advice  to  Elizabeth,  on  Mary  taking  refuge 
'  in  England,  251.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Mary,  260.  Interposes  with  queen 
Elizabeth  in  favour  of  the  reformation,  272.  note.  274.  Hi« 
'.  great  influence  over  Elizabeth,  276.  Is  sent  with  fproposals 
to  Mary,  who  concludes  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  286.  Writes 
a,  letter  to  Lenox,  the  regent,  on  this  business,  calculated  to 
frustrate  it,  287,  Is  created  lord  Burleigh,  310.  See  Bur- 
ieigh, 

Cedl-,  sir  Robert,  is  made  secretary  of  state,  iv.  478.  Is  made 
master  of  the  wards,  498.  Is  created  earl  of  Salisbury,  v. 
39.     See  Salisbury, 

— ,  sir  Edward,  is  sent  with  a  fleet  against  Cadiz,  but  fails, 
V.  212.  Is  forced  to  return,  by  the  plague  among  his  men,  ib, 
Celestine,  III.  pope,  refuses  to  absolve  Philip  of  France  from 
his  engagements  to  Richard  I.  of  England,  i.  415.  Renews 
the  legatine  authority  to  Longchamp  bishop  of  Ely,  416.  Is 
written  to  by  Eleanor,  queen  dowager  of  England,  on  the  cap- 
tivity of  Richard  in  Germany,^  422.  Threatens  the  emperor 
with  excommunication  on  tMs  account,  425. 

Cclibacyy  the  political  motives  of  enforcing  it  on  the  Romisli 
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clergy,  i.  92.     Synods  called  to  establish  it,  232.  285.    See 

Htf'jrmation, 

Ccnulph^  kini^  of  Wcssex,  his  unfortunate  reign,  i.  48. 

Ceodwalla^  king  of  Wessex,  his  history,  i.  47. 

Ceorlrfty  among  the  Anglo  Saxons,  import  of  that  denomination, 
i.   180. 

Cerdic^  the  Saxon,  arrives  in  Britain  with  his  son  Kenric,  i.  20. 
Defeats  the  Britons,  2 1 .  Establishes  the  kingdom  of  Wcssex, 
22.     See  Wetrntx, 

Ctrimbra^  in  Portugal,  a  rich  carrack  taken  there,  by  an  EngUsh 
fleet,  iv.  527. 

Chair ^  sedan,  the  first  seen  in  England,  used  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  v.  176.  Gave  great  indignation  at  first  to  th* 
people,  ib. 

Chalons^  rerxounter  there,  between  Edward  I.  and  the  Frescll 
knights,  incensed  at  his  successes  in  a  tournament  there,  11. 
114. 

Chamberlain^  Thomas,  is  executed  for  robbing  the  fjdr  at  Boa- 
ton  in  Lincolnshire,  ii.   122. 

Chamficrnon^  Henry,  raises,  with  queen  Elizabeth's  leave,  a  body 
of  volunteers  to  assist  the  French  protestants,  iv.  301. 

Chancellor  of  England,  the  nature  of  his  office  in  tlie  time  of 
Hcniy  II.  i.  328.  A  list  of  those  during  the  reign  of  James 
I.  V.  164.     During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  vi.  174. 

Chafiter  landsy  seized  by  Henry  VIII.  from  the  sees  of  Canter- 
bury, York,  and  London,  iii.  413.  ' 

Charlemagne^  emperor,  enters  into  an  alliance  with  Offa,  king 
of  Mercia,  i.  43.  His  bigoted  cruelty  to  the  pagans  in  Ger- 
many, 57.     Consequences  of  his  conduct,  58. 

Charles^  prince,  second  son  of  James  I.  becomes  prince  of 
Wales,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Henry,  v.  ^7,  A 
marriage  with  the  second  daughter  of  Spain  proposed  for  him, 
119.  Is  persuaded  by  Buckingham  to  go  to  Madrid  to  visit 
the  infanta,  143.  The  difficulty  with  which  he  obtained  per- 
mission of  James,  145.  His  reception  in  Spain,  146.  Re- 
turns home,  148.  Obtains  a  high  character  iti  Spain,  149. 
Is  persuaded  by  Buckingham  to  oppose  the  marriage,  150. 
Vouches  the  truth  of  Buckingham's  misrepresentation  of  the 
affair  to  parliament,  153.  A  marriage  with  the  princess  Hen^ 
rietta  of  France  proposed,  160.  Death  of  his  father,  163.  See 
the  next  article, 

Charles  I.  summons  a  parliament  on  his  accession,  v.  201.  Pro- 
rogues  it  on  account  of  his  marriage  with  the  princess  Henri- 
etta, ib.  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  small  supply  voted  16 
him  by  the  commons,  202.  Character  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  his  great  influence  over  him,  203.  A  plan  con- 
certed by  the  corumons  for  the  assertion  of  civil  liberty,  905, 
Entertains  high  ideas  of  monarchical  power,  206.  Adjourns 
|he  parliament  to  Oxford  on  account  of  the  plague,  207.  Re- 
presents his  necessities  to  parliament,  ib.  Is  refused  on  ac* 
count  of  the  assistance  sent  against  the  Rochellers,  ?0&,    His 
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tnoderatHlR  towards  the  catholics  aggravates  the  popular  tiis 
quiets,  210.  Dissolves  the  parliament  on  the  plague  appear- 
ing at  Oxford,  211.  Issues  privy  seals  for  borrowing  money, 
iif^.  Ineffectual  attempt  on  Cadiz,  id.  Calls  a  second  parlia- 
ment, 212.  Threatens  the  commoners,  216.  Imprisons 
two  commoners  who  managed  Buckingham's  impeachment, 

I  217.  Is  forced  to  release  them,* /d.  His  reflections  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  commons,  219.  Dissolves  the  parliament, 
320.  Publishes  a  declaration  in  defence  of  himself,  ib.  Raises 
money  by  dispensing  with  the  penal  laws  against  catholics* 
222.  Solicits  loans  from  the  nobility,  and  from  the  city,  idS 
Is  refueed  by  the  city,  ib.  Levies  ship  money  for  the  first 
time,  223.  Resolves  to  levy  a  geneml  loan,  ib.  Imprisons 
those  who  refuse  compliance,  224.  Other  oppressions  exer- 
cised on  refusal,  227.  Engages  in  a  war  with  France,  228. 
sends  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the  hugonots  in  Rochelle, 
231.  Calls  a  third  parliament,  233.  His  threatening  address 
to  it,  234*  Five  subsidies  voted  by  the  commons,  239.  Sends 
a  message  to  the  house,  244.  His  farther  expostulations  with 
the  commons,  ib.  And  with  the  lords,  245.  His  evasive 
manner  of  passing  the  petition  of  right,  ib.  Gives  his  full 
assent  to  it,  248.  Prorogues  the  parliament,  251.  His  be- 
haviour on  information  of  Buckingham's  assassination,  253. 
Discovers  an  intention  to  elude  the;,  petition  of  right,  256. 
Levies  tonnage  and  poundage,  after  the  expiration  of  the  grant 
of  those  duties,  257.  Pleads  his  necessity  for  this  measure,, 
258.  The  commons  insist  on  his  discontinuing  this  preroga- 
tive, ib.  His  embarrassment  at  this  demand,  ib.  His  reli- 
gious sentiments,  262.  His  quarrel  with  the  commons  aug- 
mented on  the  subject  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  264.  Dis- 
solves the  parliament,  265.  Imprisons  some  of  the  members, 
id.  Makes  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  267.  Assists  Gus-  '^ 
tavus,  king  of  Sweden,  in  his  invasion  of  Germany,  269.    His 

^  domestic  character,  270.  Promotes  the  popular  leaders^  272* 
Characters  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  273.  Orders  by  proclama- 
tion no  one  to  propose  the  calling  of  another  parliament,  280*  * 
Levies  money  irregularly  by  his  regal  authority,  ib.  Encou- 
rages the  magnificent  repair  of  St.  Paul's  cathfedral,  282. 
Revives  monopolies,  282.  Enlarges  the  powers  of  the  council 
of  York,  and  court  of  star  chamber,  283.  Renews  his  fath- 
er's edict  for  recreations  on  Sunday,  285.  Takes  a  journey  to 
Scotland,  ib.  Levies  ship  money  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
"287.  Arbitrary  sentences  of  the  star  chamber,  289 — 290. 
Equips  a  fleet  to  attack  the  Dutch  herring  fishery,  and  ob- 
lains  a  sum  for  license  to  fish,  291.  .  Stops  the  emigration  of 
puritans  to  America,  293.  Trial  of  John  Hambden  for  refu- 
sing to  pay  ship  money,  297.  Reason  of  his  attachment  to 
ehurch  authority,  303.  Declares  a  general  resumption  of 
crown  lands  in  Scotland,  304.  Introduces  the  canons  and 
teturgy  there,  307.  Tumults  at  Edinburgh  on  this  account, 
50».    Enfcarc^s  the  liturgy  by  proclamation,  3|9.    Revolt  4f 
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jfee  Scots,  and  the  covenant  framed  and  umvcrsaHy  Bubeeri* 
bed,  311.  Sends  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  to  treat  with  the 
covenanters,  ib.  Fi'ames  a  covenant  on  his  pai't,  which  Is  re- 
jected, 313.  Episcopacy  abolished  in  Scotlavd  by  the  general 
assembly,  315.  Refuses  the  proposal  of  a  neutlfftlity  as  to  the 
low  countries,  316.  Sends  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  widi  a 
fleet  and  army  agair*st  the  Scots,  319.  Joins  an  army  mi^r 
the  earl  of  Aruiidel,  and  marches  \o  Berwick,  ib,  Recetvea 
proposals  for  a  treaty  from  the  covenanters,  ib.  His  reflec- 
tions on  the  proposal,  320.  Concludes  an  imprudent  paci^ca- 
tion  with  them,  321.  How  induced  to  this  measure,  322. 
Disbands  an  army,  323.  Assembles  a  fourth  parliament^  a£ter 
an  interval  of  eleven  years,  324.  Lays  before  k  an  intercepted 
letter  from  the  Scots  malcontents  to  the  king  of  France,  ib. 
His  pleas  for  supplies,  325.  Desires  tlie  good  offices  of  the 
peers  with  the  commons,  327.  His  concessions  to  the  com- 
mons, 328.  Dissolves  the  parliament  abruptly,^  331..  His 
arbitrary  proceedings  against  obnoxious  members,  3S2,  Pub- 
lishes a  declaration  of  his  reasons  for  dissolving  the  parliamentt 
333.  His  schemes  for  supplying  himself  with  mcMiey,  ib^ 
Prepares  another  am>ament  against  the  Scots,  334.  Names 
commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Scots  at  Rippon,  335.  Sum- 
mons a  great  council  of  the  peers  at  York,  336.  The  treaty  . 
of  Rippon  adjourned  to  London,  337.^  Promises  the  earl  of 
Strafford  protection,  343.  Meeting  of  the  long  parliamentf 
ib.  Impeachment  of  Strafford,  ib.  Of  Laud,  345.  Of  Fincht 
547.  Votes  of  the  commons  regarding  grievances,  ib.  His 
observations  to  parliament  on  their  proce/edings,  354.  Endea- 
vours to  regain  confidence  by  complying  with  the  dispositioti  of 
parliament,  364.  Receives  limited  grants  for  tonnage  and 
poundage,  /6.  Passes  the  act  for  triennial  parliamentSf  365 ^ 
Changes  his  ministiy,  366.  Countersigns  the  petition  of  the 
army,  380.  Interposes  with  the  lords  in  favour  of  Strafford, 
382.  Strafford's  letter  to  him,  383.  Gives  his  assent  t^ 
Strafford's  attainder  by  commission,  ib.  Passes  the  bill  for 
wot  proroguing,  adjourning,  or  dissolving  the  parliament  with- 
out their  own  consent,  384.  Passes  the  bill  for  abolishing  the 
high  commission  court,  and  star  chamber^  387.  Goes  to  visit 
Scotland,  389.  A  committee  of  both  houses  appointed  to  at- 
tend him,  390.  Laws  passed  by  the  Scots  parliament,  392. 
Endeavours  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  Scots,  394.  Is 
obliged  by  the  English  commons  to  reduce  the  Irish  army, 
396.  Is  thwarted  in  his  intention  of  sending  the  disbanded 
men  into  the  Spanish  service,  97.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale  for- 
ges a  commission  from  him  for  the  Irish  massacre^  398. 
communicates  his  intelligence  of  the  Irish  insurrection  to  fte 
Scots  parliament,  ib.  Informs  the  English  parliament  of  it, 
3^9.  RetXirns  to  London,  and  is  presented  with  the  remon- 
strance and  petition  of  the  commons,  417.  Answers  the  re- 
monstrance, ib.  Impeaches  lord  Kimboiton  aiid  five  C4)m- 
moners,  426.    Orders  the  impeached  members  to  be  delivered 


-iq^  v«4S8.  Goes  hpiMeif. to  the  house  t«  demand  tllefl^  id. 
Orders  a  common  council  of  London  to  be  assembled,  .which 
he  attends,  427.  His .  treatment  by  the  Londoners,  428. 
Retires  to  Hampton  court,  429.  Remarks  on  his  conduct 
towards  parliament,  430.  Messages  between  him  and^  the 
parUament,  432.  Passes  the  bill  sent  to  him,  435.  The  com- 
mons prepare  to  defend  their  measures  by  arms,  436.    Evades ' 

.  asseoting  to  the  bill  appointing  the  lieutenants  of  counties  by 

•  the  commons,  438.  His  reply  to  their  solicitations  to  pass  it, 
440.  Removes  to  York,  441.  Is  encouraged  by  the  princi- 
pal nobility  and  gentry,  442.  Refuses  to  pass  the  militia  bill, 
and  issues  proclamations  against  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mons, {^.  Answers  their  memorials  by  the  assistance  of  lord 
Falkland,  444.  Issues  commissions  of  array,  in  opposition  to 
the  militia,  445.  Is  refused  admittance  to  Hull,  446.  The 
county  of  York  levies  a  guard  for  him,  ib.  Receives  military 
stores  from  Holland,  438.  His  answer  to  the  propositions  of 
i^reement  sent  by  the  parliament,  448.  Erects  his  standard  at 
NiKttingbam,  id.  State  of  parties  at,  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war,  1.  His  revenue  stopped  by  parliament,  3.  Is 
prevailed  upon  to  make  oyertures  for  a  treaty,  6.  His  decla- 
rations before  his  army,  9.  Prince  Rupert  defeats  a  party  of 
Essex's  army,  1 1.  Marches  from  Shrewsbury  to  meet  Essex, 
12.  Battle  of  Edgehill,  id.  Takes  possession  of  Oxford^ 
13*  Marches  toward  London,  id.  Receives  an  address  from 
the  pai*liament  for  a  treaty,  ib.  Defeats  two  ^^egiments  at 
Brentford,  14.  Returns  to  Oxford,  ib.  Demands  of  the  par- 
liament in  the  negotiation  there^  15.  Reading  taken  from  him 
by  the  earl  of  Essex,  16.  Cornwal  reduced  to  obedience  to 
him  by  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  19,  His  generals  defeat  the  parlia- 
ment commanders,  at  Bradoc  down  and  Stratton,  20.  Sen(k 
prince  Maurice  and  the  marquis  of  Hertford  into,  the  west, 
22.  -Lord.  Wilmot,  sent  with  cavalry  to  the  west,  defeats  sir 
William  Waller  on  Roundaway  down,  19.  Receives  a  rein- 
forcement brought  over  by  the  queen,  24.  Bristol  taken  by 
prince  Rupert,  25.  Publishes  a  manifesto,  and  renews  his  pro- 
testatioA,  26.  Joins  the  camp  at  Bristol,  ib.  Besieges  Glou- 
cester, 27.  Raises  the  siege  on  the  approach  of  Essex,  32. 
Battle  of  Newberry,  33.  Establishes  a  garrison  in  Reading, 
34.  Applies  to  Ireland  for  assistance,  36.  His  reply  to  the 
ofier  of  mediation  made  by  the  Scots  commissioners,  38.   Or- 

-  ders  Ormond  to  conclude  a  cessation  with  the  Irish  rebels^ 
4S,  Receives  troops  from  Ormond,  ib,  A  vindication  of  his 
imiocence  as  to  the  Irish  rebellion,  v.  477.  Endeavours  to 
foian  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  in  opposition  to  thait  at  London, 
vi..47.  Circulates  privy  seals  for  loans,  48.  Solicits  a  treaty^ 
ib,*  Declares  the  parliament  at  London  not  to  be  a  free  one, 
ar  entitled  to  authority,  50.  Writes  to  the  parliament,  which 
rejects  his  offers,  ib.  Prince  Rupert  is  defeated  at  Marston 
fiAoor;  55.  York  and  Newcastle  ts^en  from  him,  57.  Ap- 
p^n&  Rulhrefv. earl  of, Brentford,  general  under  him,  58. 
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Routs  sir  William  Waller  at  Cropredy  bridge,  5$.  ReiUlOes 
Essex's  army  in  the  west,  ib.  Is  defeated  at  Newbury^  59. 
Makes  fresh  proposals  for  a  treaty,  70.  Sends  commission- 
ers to  Uxbridge,  71.  His  offers  with  regard  to  church  gov- 
ernment, 73.  His  offers  with'  regard  to  the  militia,  75.  The 
licentious  disposition  and  practices  of  his  troops,  90.  Re- 
lieves Chester,  91.  Takes  Leicester,  92.  Battle  of  Naseby^ 
93.  Is  defeated,  ib.  His  cabinet  of  letters  seized,  and  pab- 
lished  by  the  parliament,  94.  Recalls  prince  Rupert's  com- 
mission on  the  loss  of  Bristol,  96.  Is  again  defeated  at  Ches- 
ter, ih.  Retires  to  Oxford,  ib.  Lord  Ashley  defeated,  lOO. 
His  fortitude  under  his  disasters,  ib.  Is  refused  a  treaty  by 
the  parliament,  101.  His  commission  to  the  earl  of  Giasnor- 
gan  with  regard  to  Ireland,  ib.  Glamorgan's  conduct,  ib. 
Justifies  himself  in  this  affair,  ib.  Retires  from  Oxford,  »nd 
puts  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  army  before  Newark,. 
106.  Is  put  under  a  guard  by  them,  ib.  His  treatment  by 
the  preachers,  107.  Is  obliged  to  order  his  garrisons  to  sur- 
render, 108.  Receives  fresh  proposals  from  the  parliament 
and  Scots,  109.  Is  delivered  up  to  the  English  commission- 
ers, 112.  Is  conducted  to  Holdenby,  ib.  Is  seized  by  comet 
Joyce,  and  conveyed  to  the  army,  119.  The  indulgence  of 
the  army  toward  him,  127.  The  army  enters  into  treaty  with 
him,  for  the  settlement  of  the  nation*  129.  His  offers  to 
Cromwel  and  Ireton,  129.  Is  brought  by  the  anny  to  Hamp- 
ton court,  133.  His  confinement  increased,  135.  Flies  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  135.  Intrusts  himself  to  Ha^imond  the 
governor,  who  lodges  him  in  Carisbroke  castle,  ih.  Nego- 
tiates again  with  the  parliament,  139.  The  |>ariiainent  votes 
against  all  farther  treaty  with  him,  141.  Is  closely  conffned, 
142.  The  Scots  commissioners  treat  with  him  for  arming 
Scotland  in  his  favour,.  143.  A  fleet  in  the  river  declares  for 
him,  1 46.  Treats  with  commissioners  of  the  parliament  sent 
for  that  purpose,  148.  The  points  debated  between  them,  ib,  * 
Is  again  seized  by  the  army,  and  confined  in  Hurst  oafitle,  - 
154.  Is  brought  to  London  to  be  tried,  159.  His  trial  opem 
ed,  160.  His  speech  against  the  authority  of  the  court,  161. 
Is  condemned,  163.  Rellections  on  this  event,  1 64.  His  be- 
haviour after  sentence,  166.  His  execution,  165.  His  cha- 
racter, 168.  •  His  children,  173.  Inquiry  into  the  authenti- 
city of  the  Icon  BasiHke^  174.  Character  of  this  work,  ^id 
its  supposed  influence  in  producing  the  restoration  of  his  son, 
175.  His  love  for  the  fine  arts,  333.  His  pictures  and  fur- 
niture sold,  334.  His  death  how  first  resolved  upon,  486. 
Vindicated  from  the  charge  of  insincerity,  489. 
Charles'*  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Charles  1.  is  sent  by  his  father^ 
general  into  the  west,  vi.  95.  Retires  over  to  Paris  to  his 
mother,  98.  Takes  command  of  a  fleet  which  declares  for  the 
king,  145.  Is  proclaimed  king  by  the  Scots,  190.  Is  o^iged 
to  remove  from  Holland,  ib.  Desires  the  Scots  comfmi«si- 
•ners  to  attend  him  at£reda,  191.    The- terms  pK>po«ed  t« 


bim  ^i^re^  id.  His  ti^ei^ment  on  landing  in  Sdotiand,  300. 
The  declaration  he  is  forced  to  publish,  201.  Is  obliged  to 
sign  twelve  articles  of  repentance,  203.  Goes  to  the  Scots 
<^n(^>9  but  is  ordered  by  the  clergy  to  leave  it,  204.  Is  croMOi- 
ed  at  Scome,  207.  Is  reproved  by  a  committee  of  minis- 
ters for  his  gallantries,  208.  Is  detected  in  an  attempt  to 
eseape^  ib.  Is  permitted  to  join  the  camp,  209.  Marches 
into  England,  210.  Is  routed  by  Cromwel  at  Worcester, 
31  i.  Secretes  himself  at  Boscobel,  212.  Ti*avels  in  dis- 
^;uise  to  Brmtol,  ib.  Takes  refuge  with  colonel  Windham,  ib. 
Embarks  at  Sboreham,  in  Sussex  for  Normandy,  214.  £n< 
courages  an  insurrection  of  the  royalists  against  the  protector, 
250.  Is  forced  to  retire  from  France,  255.  Forms  a  league 
with  Philip  of  Spain,  and  keeps  a  court  at  Bruges,  280.  His 
reception  by  the  French  and  Spanish  ministers,  at  the  treaty 
irfthe  Pyrenees,  304.  Sends  a  letter  to  Monk,  308.  His 
letter  delivered  to  parliament,  322.     He  is  proclaimed,  323. 

CharUi  IL  is  restored  by  parliament,  vi.  3i3.  The  respect* 
shown  to  him  by  foreign  powers  on  this  ^  event,  ib.  Lands 
at  Do^er,  324.  His  character  and  personal  qualifications,  341. 
Forms  his  ministry,  342.  Settlement  of  the  state,  343.  The 
late  king's  judges  ordered  to  surrender,  on  exclusioii  from 
pardon,  344.  Parses  an  act  of  indemnity,  ib.  His  revenue 
sealed,  34S.  Restores  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy,  352.  His 
reasons  for  restoring  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  356.  Restores 
the  blsfaops  to  their  seats  in  parliament,  360.  All  military 
aitthomy  surrendered  to  him,  363.  Regulation  of  corpo- 
ra^ns  granted  to  him,  364.  His  motives  for  marrying 
Catharine  of  Portugal,  365.  Sells  Dunkirk  to  the  French, 
3ri.  Issues  the  declaration  of  indulgence^  3^3.  Is  attached 
to  the  catholic  religion,  374.  Becomes  disgusted  with  Cla- 
rendon, 377.  Is  ruled  by  his  mistress  the  dutchess  of  Clever 
land,  ib.  His  character  and  conduct,  378.  Demands,  and 
obtains,  a  repeal  of  the  triennial  act,  379.  Sends  sii^  Robert 
Holmes  to  attack  the  Dutch  settlements,  383.  Obtains  a  sum 
&om  the  city  of  London  for  the  Dutch  war,  .384.  Declares 
war  against  the  United  Provinces,  385.  Endeavours  to  en-: 
^age  France  to  unite* against  the  Dutch,  387.  Denmark  der 
elates  against  him,  38a.  Passes  tlie  five  mile  act,  389.  Makes 
advances  towards  a  peace  with  the   States,  398.     Treaty  of 

.  Breda,  402.  Banishment  of  Clarendon,  426.  Concludes  the 
triple  alliance,  4 L3.     Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  415.     Isfor- 

-  ced  to  pass  the  bill  against  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  424. 
As  also  the  act  against  conventicles,  43 1 .     Chai'acter  of  his 

.    tab(U  ministry,  433.     The  counsels  instilled  into  him  by,  435. 

.  Is  prevailed  on  to  desert  his  triple  alliance,  and  to  league 
with  France,  by  his  sister  the  dutchess  of  Orleans,  438.  Is 
infiuenoed  also  by  his  French  mistress,  the  dutchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, ib, '  Pardons  Blood  for  his  attempt  on  tlie  regalia,  and 
promotes  him,  444.  Bestows  a  peerage  and  a  treasurer's  staff 
'  W  pz^Thamits^CH^SQid,  for  his  expedient  of  shutting  up  the 


INDEX- 

exchequer,  447.     A  second  declaration  of  indulgence,  448. 

Suspension  of  the  navigation  act,  449.  Martial  law  revived, 
ib.  Declares  war  against  the  Dutch,  ib.  His  reflections  on 
the  success  of  Lewis  in  the  Low  Countries,  461.  His  demand 
from  the  States,  463.  His  speech  to  parliament,  468.  His 
declaration  of  indulgence  opposed  by  the  commons,  471.  Re- 
calls the  declaration,  472.  Prorogues  the  parliament,  47«8. 
Asks  advice  of  parliament  respecting  makirg  peace  with  the 
Dutch,  479.  Peace  concluded,  ib.  Proof  of  his  entering  into 
a  scheme  for  restoring  popery,  vii.  4.  note.  Duplldty  of  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  ib.  Sir  William  Temple's  free  re- 
monstrance to  him,  6.  Is  unable  to  obtain  a  supply  for  taking 
offanticipationsof  his  revenue,  12.  Suppresses  coffeehouses  ^ 
proclamation,  14.  Recalls  the  proclamation,  £6.  His  embarras- 
sed situation  at  the  time  of  the  congress  of  Nimeguen,  20.  His 
speech  to  parliament,  21.  Is  exhorted  by  parliament  to  guard 
against  the  growing  power  of  France,  2^.  Requests  supplies, 
and  pledges  his  honour  for  the  proper  application  of  them,  23. 
Is  addressed  by  the  parliament  to  form  an  alliance  with  -  the 
States  against  France,  26.  Adjourns  the  parliament,  ib.  Se* 
cretly  signs  a  treaty  with  France,  and  obtains  a  pension  from 
that  court  on  promise  of  his  neutrality,  27.  Receives  the 
prince  of  Orange  at  Newmarket,  28.  Concludes  a  marrii^e 
between  him  and  the  princess  Maiy,  29.  Concerts  the  tei«ms 
of  peace  with  the  prince,  ib.  Sends  the  terms  to  Paris,  30. 
His  instructions  to  sir  William  Temple,  with  Temple's  reply, 
31.  Concludes  an  alliance  with  the  States,  to  oblige  France 
to  peace,  32.  The  parliament  still  distrustful  of  him,  3S. 
Receives  a  passionate  address  from  the  ccuntnons,  34*  Ctm- 
cludes  a  treaty  with  the  States  to  oblige  Lewis  to  an  immedi- 
ate evacuation  of  the  towns  in  Flanders,  35.  His  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  treaty  of*  Nimeguen,  38.  His  observation  on 
the  complaints  made  of  Lauderdale's  administration  in  Scot* 
land,  50.  Is  warned  of  a  popish  plot,  53.  Publishes  procla- 
mations for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers  of  sir  Edmonds 
bury  Godfrey,  65.  His  speech  to  parliament,  ib.  Ridicules 
the  popish  plot  privately,  69.  Protects  his  queen  from  the 
accusation  of  Gates  and  Bedloe,  71.  Refuses  to  pass  the  mi- 
litia bill,  ib.  His  private  contract  with  Lewis,  for  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen,  discovered  by  Danby's  letters,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  72.  Dissolves  the  parliament  to  screen  Danby,  74. 
Is  obliged  to  summon  a  parliament  again  for  money,  78.  De- 
sires his  brother  to  retire  beyond  sea,  80.  Declares  the  ille- 
gitimacy of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  81.  Asserts  the  prero- 
gative of  rejecting  the  speaker  chosen  by  the  commons,  82. 
The  pretension  compromised,  ib.  Asserts  his  intention  of 
protecting  Danby  against  the  resentment  of  the  comrhons,  83. 
Chooses  a  new  council  by  tlie  advice  of  sir  William  Temple, 
85.  A  list  of  the  new  council,  86.  Proposes  to.  parliament 
limitations  on  a  popish  successor  to  the  crown,  87.  Habeas 
corpus  act  passed,  89.    The  parliainent  takes  advaoiti^QS  of 


Ills  ]»cei8i^8,  id.  Prdrogues/  and  aft^r  Assolv^s,  the  ptrliia- 
nient,  92.  The  popuktrity  of  his  behaviour^  102.  Is  pre- 
vailed oii  by  the  duke  of  York  to  deprive  Monmouth  of  his 
•command^  and  send  him  abroad,  ib.  Is  strongly  petitioned 
for  a  parfiamentt  106.  His  speech  to  the  new  parliament^ 
108.  Evades  passing  a  repeal  of  the  thirty^-fifth  of  Elizabeth, 
i  24.  Dissolves  the  parliament,  and  summons  another  to  meet 
at  Oiohtd,  125.  His  speech  to  the  new  parliament,  126. 
Dissolvet  it,  129.  Persecutes  the  dissenters,  14T.  Is$ues  a 
writ  of  quo  warranto  against  the  city  of  London,  150.  Con- 
ditions on  which  he  restored  the  charter,  152.  Makes  profit 
hf  the  surrender  of  corporation  charters,  ib.  How  he  esca- 
ped the  Ryehouse  plot,  156.  His  motives  for  not  sparing 
lord  Russel,  16^.  Marries  the  lady  Anne  to  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  172.  Particulars  of  a  private  agreement  between 
idm  and  Lewis^  XIV.  174.  note.  Is  conjectured  to  have  in- 
tended an  alteration  of  his  political  measures,  175.  Dies^ 
176.  His  private  character,  178.  His  political  character,  id. 
Compared  with  the  emperor  Tiberius,  2^9.  The  royal  soci- 
ety instituted  by  him,  278.  Why  unable  to  encourage  literary 
merit,  279. 

Chariea  the  Simple,  king  of  France,  resigns  Neustria  to  Hollo 
the  Dane,  and  gives  him  his  daughter,  i.  119. 

■  I  '  >  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  the  grounds  of  his  dispute 
with  Edward  II.  of  England,  ii.  212.  Secretly  countenances 
the  conspiijcy  of  his  sister,  queen  Isabella,  against  Edward, 
214. 

-^  dauphin  of  France,  is  seduced  by  Charles  king  of  Na- 


varre, ii.  296.  Repents,  and  betrays  Charles  into  the  hands 
of  his  father  John,  297.  His  government  renounced  on  his 
father's  captivity,  and  all  affairs  thrown  into  confusion,  306. 
Rejects  the  dishonourable  treaty  concluded  by  his  father  at 
London,  310.  His  prudent  disposition  on  Edward's  invasion, 
ib.  Succeeds  to  the  crown  on  his  father's  death,  315.  The 
first  acts  of  his  reign,  ib.  Acknowledges  the  young  count 
de  Mountford  duke  of  Britany,  316.  Is  engaged  by  the 
count  de  Transtamare,  to  invade, Peter  king  of  Castile,  317. 
Summons  prince  Edward  to  Paris,  322.  Invades  the  English 
provinces  in  France,  323. 

-,  VI.  of  France,  his  situation  compared  with  that  of  Rich- 


ard IL  of  England,  ii.  417.  Disorders  the  kingdom  became 
subject  to,  from  the  devolving  of  the  regal  power  on  the  duke 
of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  on  his  insanity,  418.  See  France^ 
Burgundy^  and  Orleans,     Dies,  439. 

-,  VII.  of  France,  his  character,  and  situation  at  the  death 


of  his  father,  ii.  444.  His  distressed  situation  after  the  battle 
of  Verneuil,  45 1 .  How  recovered  from  his  despair  on  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  459.  Determines,  on  the  success  of  Joan 
d'Arc,  to  tsd&e  the  field,  467.  Marches  into  Rheims,  and  is 
crowned  there,  ib.  His  volunteer  Mmy  disbands^  469.  Makes 
peace  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  at  Arras,  475.  His  advanta- 
Vol.  VI  U  T   t 


INDEX. 

§es  in  the  war  with  the  English^  478.  Concludes  a  truce  with 
le  English,  482.  His  prudent  employment  ^ f  this  intenral, 
486.  Renews  the  war,  487.  Takes  Rouen,  a^d  recovers  the 
province  of  Normandy,  488.  Recovers  Guienne^  ib*  Dies, 
iii.  38. 

Charleu  VIII.  king  of  France,  encourages  the  Flemings  in  their 
opposition  to  his  father-in-law  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  131.  Invades  Britany  by  invitation  of  the  barons, 
133.  Marries  the  dutchess  of  Britany,  144.  Returns  the 
daughter  of  Maximilian,  to  whom  he  had  been  contracted,  ib. 
Makes  peace  with  Spain,  and  his  cessions  to  that  court,  149. 
Receives  Perkin  Warbec,  and  patronizes  him,  l52i  Invades 
Italy,  160. 

** IX.  of  France,  his  mother  Catharine  de  Medicis  appoint- 
ed regent  during  his  minority,  iv.  178.  See  Medicis.  League 
of  Bayonne  for  the  extirpation  of  the  hugonots,  ^21.  Is  for- 
ced to  an  accommodation  with  the  prince  of  Conde,  300.  Con- 
cludes a  second  accommodation  with  the  protestants,  302.  His 
dissimulation  toward  the  protestant  leaders,  315.  Marries  his 
sister  to  the  prince  of,  Navarre,  316.  Orders  the  poisoning 
of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  ib.  Massacre  of .  Paris,  ib.  The 
massacre  of  the  hugonots  extended  to  the  provinces,  316. 
Extorts  a  recantation  of  the  protestant  religion  from  the  young 
king  of  Navarre,  and  prince  of  Conde,  ib.  Calumniates  the 
protestants  at  foreign  courts,  to  palliate  these  barbarities,  ib. 
His  death  and  chai*acter,  320." 

grandson  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  succeeds  him  in 


the  kingdom  of  Spidn,  iii.  235,    Is  chosen  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, 240. 

-,  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  character  compared  with 


tliat  of  his  competitor  Francis  I.  of  France,  iii.  241.  His  ex- 
tensive dominions,  ib.  Motives  of  his  visit  to  Henry  VIII.  242. 
Pays  his  court  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  ib,  A  second  interview 
between  him  and  Henry  at  Gravelines,  245.  His  grants  to 
Wolsey,  246.  Makes  war  ag^dnst  France,  ib.  His  exorbitant 
demands  from  Francis,  247,  Concludes  an  alliance  with  the 
pope  and  Henry  against  f  rancis,  ib.  Comes  over  again  to 
England,  258.  Renews  his  court  to  Wolsey,  ib,  •  Is  installed 
knight  of  the  garter,  ib.  The  dv^ke  of  Bourbon  revolts  against 
Francis,  and  enters  his  service,  267.  Invades  France,  and 
takes  Fontambia,  269.  A  new  treaty  between  him  and  Henry 
for  the  invasion  of  France,  ^70.  Invades  Provence,  271.  Bat* 
tie  of  Pavia,  and  captivity  of  Francis,  273,  His  hypoci-isy 
on  this  occasion,  ib.  His  exorbitant  demands  for  the  ransom 
of  Francis,  278.  Carries  Francis  to  Madrid,  279.  Visits 
him,  ib.  Restores  Francis  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  28 1 .  His 
hypocrisy  on  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Imperial 
troops,  284.  War  declared  against  him  by  Frguice  and  Eng- 
land, 287t  Challenges  Franpis  to  single  combat,  ib.  Intimi- 
dates the  pope,  294.  Peace  of  Cambray  with  Francis,  308. 
Sultan  Solymim  conquers  Hun5;ary,  and  besie^c^  Vienna)  309, 


Makes  advances  toward  an  accommodation  with  Hehiy^  MS', 
His  unsuccessful  invasion  of  France,  347.  Concludes  a  truce 
with  Francis  for  ten  years,  37^,  Asks  of  Francis  permission 
to  pass  through  France  to  the  Netherlands,  397.  Is  honoura- 
bly received  and  conducted  through,  398.  His  imgrateful 
insincerity  towards  Francis,  403.  Irritates  Henry  agdnst 
Francis,  and  concludes  an  alliance  with  him,  424.  His  re- 
mark on  Henry's  suppression  of  th6  monasteries,  445.  Re- 
duces the  dutchy  of  Cleves,  427.  Besieges  Landrecy,  ib.  Is 
forced  to  abandon  the  siege,  428.  Invades  France  in  concert 
with  Henry,  433.  Takes  St.  Disier,  434.  Concludes  a  sepa- 
rate peace  witli  Francis,  tb.  His  conduct  relating  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  iv.  12.  His  artful  and  treacherous  behaviour 
toward  the  princes  of  the  protestant  league,  ib.  His  reasons 
for  declining,  an  alliance  with  the  protector  Somerset  on  the 
part  of  Edward  VI.  45.  Is  induced  to  grant  an  equitable  peace 
to  the  protestants,  by  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  86.  Makes 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Metz,  ib.  Proposes  his  son  Philip 
as  a  husband  to  queen  Mary  of  England,  87.  His  reasons  for 
stopping  cardinal  Pole  on  lus  journey  to  England,  88.  Sends 
©ver  a  large  sum  to  bribe  the  English  parliament,  97.  In- 
structs cardinal  Polft  to  exhort  Mary  to  moderation  toward 
her  protestant  subjectSf  111.  Resigns  all  his  hereditary  do- 
minions to  his  son  Philip,  1 23.  Retires  to  a  monastery  in 
Estremadura,  ib.  His  employment,  in  his  retreat,  124.  Hi$ 
character,  compared  with  that  of  pope  Paul  IV.  125. 
Charles  king  of  Navarre,  some  account  of,  and  his  character, 
ii.  296.  Procures  Charles  de  la  Cerde,  constable  of  France, 
to  be  assassinated,  and  his  behaviour  on  that  occasion,  ib. 
John,  king  of  France,  purchases  a  peace  with  him,  297.  Se- 
duces the  dauphin,  Charles,  who  betrays  him  into  the  hands 
of  his  feither,  297.     Is  thrown  into  prison,  ib.     Escapes,  309. 

,  X.  of  Sweden,  his  success  in  the  north,  vi.  253.  Be- 
sieges Copenhagen^'but  is  forced  to  desist,  by  an  English  and 
Dutch  fleet,  302. 

-,  de  Blois,  marries  the  niece  of  John  III.  duke  of  Bri- 


tany,  and  is  acknowledged  successor  to  that  dutchy,  ii.  267. 
besieges  the  countess  de  Mountfort  in  Hcnnebone,  270.  Is 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  by  the  arrival  of  succours  from  En- 
gland, 271.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  the  countess  de  Mountfort, 
287.     Is  sladn  in  Britany,  316. 

Charmouth^  battle  there  between  the  English  and  Danes,  i. 
59. 

Charter  of  liberties  granted  to  the  English  by  Henry  I.  i.  26^. 
Review  of  this  charter,  271.  Renewed  by  Stephen,  and  con- 
firmed by  Henry  II.  468.  The  great  charter,*"  called  Magna 
Charta^  granted  by  John,  473.'  The  principal  heads  of  this 
charter,  474.     Remarks  upon  it,  475.  ii.  35.     Securities  for 

'  the  fulfilment  of  it,  477.  A  new  one  granted  by  Henry  III 
ii.  39.  The  differences  between  this  charter,  and  the  Magna 
Charta  of  John,  ib.    A  confirmati^on  of  it  by  Henry,  40.    A 


mwx. 

eharter  ^  ferests  granled  by  Um,  f^  Tbe  great  eliiitir  re- 
newed and  confirmed  by  a  parliament  at  Oxfofd^  47.  A  aol'- 
emn  confirmation  of  the  great  charter  by  Henry,  6f.  The 
two  charters  confirmed  by  parliament  at  home,  and  by  Edward 
I.  in  Flanders,  \  6^  Are  confirmed  by  him  in  the  fiiileBt  man* 
ner  on  his  return,  with  ferther  securitiet,  ib.  A  free  and  fall 
confirmation  of  them  by  Edward  I,  16jf.  Above  twenty  par- 
liamentary confirmatums  of  the  great  charter,  granted  by  Ed- 
ward III.  399. 

Chartre8j  the  city  of,  besieged  by  the  prince  of  Cond^,  iv.  300. 

Chateau  Gaillard  on  the^frontier  of  Normandy,  described,  i.  445. 
Is  besieged  and  taken  by  Philip  of  France,  446. 

Chaielraultj  the  earl  of  Arran,  created  duke  ot  iv.  ^7,  Resigns 
his  authority  as  regent  of  Scotland  to  the  queen  dowager,  134. 
Interposes  and  e&cts  an  accommodaticm  between  the  queen 
regent  and  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord^  iv.  169.  Joins  the 
Congregation^  ib.  Is  discontented  at  the  marriage  of  Mary 
with  the  lord  Damley,  218.  Enters  into  a  consjuracy  against 
Mary  at  Stirling,  219.  Is  forced  to  take  refage  in  England, 
230.  la  pardoned  on  condition  of  redrihg  to  France,  221. 
Arrives  in  London  during  the  conference  at  York,  but  is  de- 
tained by  Elizabeth  till  Murray's  return,  265.  Lays  down  his 
arms  on  the  detection  of  Norfolk's  conspiracy,  314.  > 

Chauntryj  what,  iii.  437.  note. 

Cherington^  battle  there,  between  Waller  and  Hopton,  vi^  52. 

Cheater^  when  first  erected  into  a  bbhopric,  iii.  379. 

Childy  sir  Josiah,  his  account  of  the  great  increase  of  wealth 
after  the  restoration,  vii.  275. 

Chivalry^  the  passion  for,  when  first  introduced  ameng  the  Eng- 
lish, iL  34.  The- romantic  principles  of,  deduced,  ib.  How 
improved  during  the  times  of  the  crusades,  35; 

Christ  church,  Oxford,  history  of  it»  first  foundalaon,  iii. 
460. 

Chriatianity^  its  first  introduction  among  the  Anglo-4Saxons^  i. 
28. 

Churchy  the  ^ower  of  the,  in  the  times  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
kings,  ii.  33.  The  authority  of,  detached  from  the  state,  by 
the  ill  judged  policy  of  William  the  Conqueror,  ib^  Estimate 
of  its  revenues  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  408.    Proposal 

.^  formed  by  the  commons  to  convert  them  to  civil  purposes,  ib. 
For  its  reformation  from  popery,  see  Reformation,  An  exa- 
nodnation  of  its  principles  of  reformation,  v.  171.  Refiections 
on  the  revolution  of  its  ;doctiines  concerning  the  absolute  de- 
crees of  God,  vi.  ib, 

Chtur chilly  captain,  distinguishes  himself  in  the  French  army 
against  the  Imperialists,  vii.  16.  Joins  the  prince  of  Orange, 
on  his  invasion  of  England,  247. 

Circuit  ay  by  itinerant  justices,  established  by  Henry  II.  i.  384. 

Cities  in  England,  the  state  of,  at  the.  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest, i.  180.     See  Corfiorations. 
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GwUhm^f  a  view  of  the  atate  of»  as  mddelled  by  the  Angio- 

Norman  kings,  ii,  34.  . 
dvit  society^  iSkO  advantages  of,  in  compaiison  of  barbarous  ages 

L  190. 
daimMy  a  court  of^  erected  for  the  division  of  lands  in  Ireland, 

vL422. 
Clanrtcarde<i  earl  (^,  forms  a  combination  among  the  Irish  catho- 
lics, and  drives  the  nmiclo  Rinuceini  out  (^  the  island,  vi.  1 83. 

Invites  Ormond  back  from  France,  ib.    Is  obliged  to  submit 

to  the  parliaat^iit,  retires,  and  dies»  220. 
darence^  Lionel  duke  o^  second  son  of  Edward  III.  a  brief 

view  of  his  life,  ii.  327. 
» ,  Thomas  duke  oiy  son  of  Henry  IV.  ii.  410.    Attends 

his  brother  Henry  V.  to.Fraace>  432«    Defeated  and  slain  at 

the  battle  of  Baug6,  435. 

-,  George  duke  of,  second  brother  to  Edward  IV.  leagues 


with  the  earl  of  Warvrick,  iii.  44.  Marries  his  daughter,  ib. 
Confused  accounts  of  their  subsequent  operations,.  47.    Raises 

.  inen  in  conjunction  with  Warwick,  but  despairing  of  success 
disbands  them,  and  flies  to  France,  49*  Secret^  reconciled 
to  his  brother  £dward,  51.  Deserts  with  his  forces  from 
Warwick,  59.  Hindered  from  marrying  the  heiress  of  Bur- 
gundy, by  his  brother  Edward,  69.  Prosecution  and  execu- 
tion of  two  of  hid  friends,  Burdet  and  Stacy,  70.    Confined 

.  and  tried  for  his  reflections  on  these  proceedings,  7 1 .  Drown- 
ed in  a  butt  of  mahnsey,  72.    Reflections  on  ^  unfortunate 

-  &te  of  his  children,  ib, 

Ciarendony  summary  of  the  constitutions  of,  i.  335.  Subscribed 
by  the  bishops,  337.     Al»rogated  by  pope  Alexander,  S3  8. 

■>,  Hyde^earl  of,  and  chancellor,  his  character  as  an  his- 
torian, vi.  339.     Persuades  Chfurles  IL  to  disband  the  repub- 

.  lican  army,  350.  His  character  and  influence  with  the  king, 
ib.    His  daughter  married  to  the  dnkc  of  York,  351.    Is  im- 

.   peached  in  the  house  of  lords  by  the  earl  of  Bristol,  376. 

-  Causes  of  the  decline  of  his  credit  with  the  king,  ib.    The 
.    causes  of  his  &1L  inquired  into,  402:    The  great  seal  taken 

from  him,  404.  Is  impeached  by  the  co^mcms,  4Q5.  Retires 
to  Calais,,  and  writes  from  thence  to  the  house  of  lords,  405. 
Is  banished,  and  .composes  his  history  of  the  civil  war,  406. 
Review  of  his  life  and  conduct,  ib. 

Ciayfioie^  JVIrs.  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  her  character  and 
death,  vi.  284. 

Clement  V.  Pope,  the  order  of  knights  templars  abolished  by 
him,  ii.  223^ 

^.^-  M",  VIL  of  the  family  of  Medicis,  elected  to  the  papacy, 
iii.  265.  Grants  to  Wolsey  the  legatine  commission  for  life, 
J66-  Gives  Francis  I.  of  France  a  dispensation  &onv  fulfilling 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  282.  Rome  sacked  by  the  Imperial 
troops, (and  himself  taken  prisoner,  283.  Is  applied  to  by 
Henry  VIII.  for  a  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  291. 
Causes  of  his  hesitation  in  that  afiair,  293.    His  character^ 


294.  Is  intimidated  by  the  emperor,  ib.  Grants  a  commisa- 
sion  to  Campeggio  and  Wolsey,  to  try  tlie  king's  marriage, 

295.  Evokes  the  cause  to  Rome,  301.  Receives  queen  Ca- 
tharine's appeal,  318.  Is  instigated  by  the  conclave  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  agsdnst  Henry,  but  only  threatens  him, 

321.  Is  disgusted  with  Charles,  and  leagues  with  Francis, 
tb.     Motives  which  prevented  an  accommodation  with  Henry, 

322.  Pronounces  sentence  agmnst  Henry  precipitately,  which 
he  afterwards  repents,  323.  His  authority  renounced  by  the 
English  convocation  and  parliament,  325.    Dies  343.     ' 

-*,  prince  of  Bavaria,  is  chosen  elector  of  Cologne,  vii. 


239. 

-^  Jacques,  assassinates  Henry  UI.  of  France,  ir.  454. 


Ci€mentine9  and  Urbanists,  the  source  of  those  distinctions,  iL 
387. 

Clergy^  review  of  the  usurpations  of  the,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  i.  326.  Their  artifices  to  obtain  money,  333.  Claim  an 
exemption  from  the  civil  magistrate,  ib.  Enormities  commit- 
ted by,  334.  How  they  evaded  the  celibacy  enjoined  them,  i. 
456.  Reflections  on  their  cas6,  ib.  By  what  titles  they  ob- 
tained seats  in  the  ancient  feudal  parliaments,  ii.  12.  Of  use 
as  mediators  in  disputes  between  the  kings  and  their  barons, 
48.  Italian,  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  benefices  in 
England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  59.  De- 
prived of  all  protection  from  the  laws,  by  Edward  L  on  their 
refusal  to  grant  him  sdpplies,  158.  The  bad  circumstances 
to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  exclusipn,  ib.  Are  dedu- 
ced to  compliance,  159.  A  view  of  the  supplies  granted  by, 
to  Edward  I.  189.  Why  assiduous  in  promoting  the  study 
and  observance  of  the  civil  law,  iii.  102.  Not  to  beg  without 
a  license  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  189.  All  obliged  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  by  act  of  Elizabeth's  parliament^  iv. 
207.  Their  disposition  toward  Roman  ceremonies  and  church 
authority,  under  the  countenfbce  of  bishop  Laud,  v.  279, 

,  The  right  of  taxing  their  revenues  resigned  to  parliament,  vii. 
384.     Parochial,  obtain  the  right  of  voting  at  elections,  385. 

.  ^See  Chutch  and  Biahofia. 

,  reformed  in  Scotland,  their  gross  behaviour  to  Mary, 
on  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  iv.  184.  Are  ruled  in  this,  by  .fohn 
Knox,  ib'  The  real  cause  of  their  ill  humour,  188.  See 
Knox^  Reformation^  jisaembly^  Congregation  of. the  Lordj  £ct 
cleaiaatical  Commission^  and  Scotland. 

-,  of  the  church  of  Rome,  their  authority  and  union  dan- 


gerous to  the  civil  magistrate,  iii.  294.  But  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  in  some  measure  owing  to  them,  29., 
See  Indulgences^  Luther^  9nd  Reformation. 

Clermonty  a  council  called  there  by  pope  Martin  II.  to  resolve 
on  a  holy  war,  i.  252. 

Cleves^  See  Anne  of. 

Cleveland^  dutchess  of,  mistress  to  Charles  II.  her  character  and 
influence  over  the  king,  vi.  371. 


O^ordf  sir  Robert,  engages  in  the  imposture  of  Perkin  War- 

^  bee,  iii.  153.  Prevailed  on  by  Henry  VII.  to  betray  his  se- 
crets, and  be  his  spy  upon  him,  154.  Returns  to  England,, 
and  accuses  sir  William  Stanley  as  an  accon^plice,  156. 

■  ,  sir  Thomas,  one  of  the  cabaly  his  character,  vi.  434. 

Obtains  a  peerage  and  the  treasurer's  staff,  for  the  hint  of 
shutting  up  the  exchequer,  447^  Is  excluded  by  the  test  act, 
478. 

Clinton^  lord,  commands  queen  Mary's  fleet  for  a  descent  on  the 
coasts  of  Britany,  iv.   138.    Lands  at  Conquet,  but  is  driven 
,    ofiF,  ib*    Is  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  260. 

Coaches^  when  first  introduced  into  England,  v.  28. 

Coaly  when  first  dug  in  England,  iL  111. 

Coats  of  arms,  when  they  first  came  into  vogue,  i.  434. 

Cobbety  one  of  the  king's  judges,  is  seized  in  Holland,  brought 
home,  and  executed,  vi.  367. 

Cobham^  sir  John  Oldcastle,  lord,  his  character  as  head  of  the 
Lollards,  ii.  414.  Singled  out  as  a  victim  by  Arundel,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury^  ib»  Conference  between  him  and  the 
king,  ib^  Condemned,  415.  Escapes^  ib.  Conspires  against 
the  king,  ib.    Taken  and  executed,  ib,    . . 

■'•■',  lord,  condemned,  but  pardoned,  for  a  conspiracy  against 
James  I.  v.  41.  His  inconsistent  accusation  of  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  ib, 

Coffeehouaesy  a  proclamation  for  the  suppression  of,  vii.  14. 
The  proclamation  suppressed,  ib, 

Cctn^  Swedish  bullion  imported,  and  good  money  coined,  iv.  5^. 
Is  regulated  by  queen  Elizabeth,  iv.  193.  Amount  of,  from 
1596  to  1619,  v.  189.  Amount  of,  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  and  the  succeeding  commonwealth,  vi.  333.  (xreat  increase 
of,  after  the  restoration,  vii.  275.  - 

Coke^  sir. Edward,  a  curious  passage  from  his  institutes,  rela- 
ting  to  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  iii.  476.    Queen 
Elizabeth's  haughty  treatment  of  him  when  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons,  iv«  459.     His  severe  treatment  of  the  earl . 
of  Essex,  502.    Grossly  abuses  sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  his 

.  trial,  V.  43.  Is  ordered  by  James  to  prosecute  the  murderers 
of  sir  Thomas  Overbury,  100. 

Colchester  is  forced  to  capitulate  to  Fairfax  and  Ireton,  vi.  153. 

Coleman  is  arrested,  and  his  papers  seized,  on  accoimt  of  the 
popish  plot,  vii.  59.  Discoveries  made  by  his  letters,  ib.  Is 
tried  and  executed,  75. 

CoUgniy  admiral,  makes  an  unsucQessful  attempt  on  Boulogne, 
iv.  45.  Defends  St.  Quintin  against  the  Spani^  army,  130. 
The  town  taken,  ib,    A  scheme  for  the  taking  of  Calais,  which 

.  is  executed  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  132.  Declares  in  favour 
of  the  protestants  in  France,  178.  Commands  the  protestant 
forces  after  the  battle  of  Dreux,  204.  Obtains  supplies  from 
queen  Elizabeth,  ib.  His  progress  in  Normandy,  208.  Is 
jipprised  of  the^  league  of  Bayonne  against  the  protestants^ 


md  coBcerts  a  aclieme  to  fmatnte  It,  399«  Battlf  of  St. 
Dennis,  300.  Collects  the  protestsnt  forces  after  the  defeat^ 
of  Jamac,  and  besieges  Poictiers,  id.  Is  defeated  by  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  at  Montcontour,  301.  Is  deceired  by  the 
^sumulation  of  Charles,  315.  Is  wounded  by  an  ao8a8BiB> 
316.    Is  killed  in  the  massacre  of  Paris,  id.    ' 

Cotingboume^  Williain,  executed  for  a  distich  agaipst  Richard 
III.  iii.  94. 

Collegty  a  joiner,  his  extraordinary  trial  and  execution,  vii.  133. 

Coloniea  settled  by  the  English  in  America,  y.  190.  See  jimc' 
fica.  Are  peopled  by  the  restraints  imposed  on  dissenters, 
vii.  275.    Their  charters  recalled  by  James  IL  876. 

Colonnay  Prosper,  the  Spanish  general,  defends  Milan,  against 
the  French  invasion  under  the  admiral  Bonnivet,  iii.  369. 

Columbus^  Christopher,  his  first  voyage  for  discovery  of  the 
western  world,  iii.  191.  Sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to 
England  to  make  his  proposals  to  Henry  VII.  ib*  How  Henry 
was  deprived  of  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  America,  ib. 

Combat^  single,  trial  by,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  how  institu- 
ted, i.  190. 

Commerce^  a  view  of  the  state  of,  during  the  AnglO'^Norman 
kings,  ii.  31.  Remarks  of  the  state  of,  during  Uie  reign  of 
Henry  III.  ii.  106.  Industry,  and  state  of,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.  334.  State  of,  durbg  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
ii.  410.  Regulations  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  iii.  188. 
Great  extension  of,  in  this  reign,  190.  The  privileges  of  the 
merchants  of  the  still  yard  taken  away,  iv.  58.  A  treaty  of, 
made  with  Gustavus  Erkson,  59.  State  of  during  the  time  of 
queen  Mary,  141.  The  great  oppression  of,  by  the  enormous 
grants  of  monopolies  by  queen  Mary,  iv.  533.  State  of,  during 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  32.  Establishment  of  the 
East  India  company,  ib.  Trade  with  Muscovy  opened,  ib. 
Turkey  company  erected,  24.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.  almost  wholly  monopolited  by  exclusive  compa- 
nies, V.  54.  A  decay  of  shipping  occasioned  by  this  evil,  ib. 
Amount  of  the  customs  in  this  reign,  78.  State  of,  during 
this  reign,  185.  Exports  and  imports,  189,  State  of,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I«  and  the  succeeding  commonwealth, 
vi.  331^.    Great  increase  of,  after  the  restoration,  vii.  275. 

Coi^misBion^  ecclesiastical  or  high.    See  IRgh  commission  court 

Commitue  of  safety,  formed  by  the  -officers  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  long  or  rump  parliament,  vi.  302.  Negotiates  with 
general  Monk,  309. 

Commoditiesj  prices  of,  in  tb^  reign  of  Richard  I.  i.  432.  Re- 
marks on  the  price  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  ii»  336. 

Common  prayer  book,  composed  by  a  committee  of  bishops  and 
divines,  iv.  34.  In  what  respects  it  differed  fi'om  the  old 
mass-book,  35.  Is  revised  iv.  57.  Is  authorized  by  the  par^ 
liament,  62.    See  Liturgy  and  Reformation. 
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Commons,  the  first  efforts  towards  sending  representatives  qf, 
to  parliament,  ii.  71.  Begin  to  assemble  separate  from  the 
peers,  75.  Remonstrate  against  the  delays  of  the  council  of 
barons,  ib.  Appeal  to  prince  Edward,  ib.  The  house  of,  re- 
gularly formed  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  with  the  admission  of 
members  from  boroughs,  94.  Farther  regulations  with  res- , 
pcct  to  the  representatives  of  counties,  145.  The  real  epoch 
"of  the  house  of,  146.  The  election  of  representatives  consi- 
dered as  a  hardship  both  by  them  and  their  constituents,  148. 
The  gradual  increase  of  their  influence  on  government,  149t. 
Refuse  granting  supplies  for  the  expedition  of  Edward  III. 
against  F'rance,  254.  The  consequence  they  arrive  t«  in  his 
reign,  328.  Lawyers  frequently  excluded  the  house  at  this 
time,  ih.  Choose  a  speaker  for  the  first  time,  341.  Peti- 
tion the  lords  to  appoint  a  council,  &c.  during  the  minority 
of  Richard  IL  342.  Petition  Richard  IL  against  the  confede- 
racies of  the  barons,  496.  Impeach  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl 
of  Suffolk,  352.  Their  proceedings  against  Richard's  minis- 
try, 356.  Their  compliance  to  the  king  oh  the  crushing 
of  Gloucester's  ftiction,  364.  Impe^h  Fitz  Allen  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  365.  Petition  for  an  act  to  check  the 
clergy  in  eluding  the  mortmaip  act,  386.  Their  importance 
greatly  increased,  405.  Insist  on  an  answer  to  their  petitions, 
before  they  make  any  grants,  ib.  Other  acts  of  resolution  by 
tl^m,  ib.  Oppose  Henry  IV .  in  his  attempt  to  exclude  fe- 
males from  succession  to  the  crown,  407.  Advise  the  king 
to  seize  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  ib.  Scheme  formed 
by  them  for  an  estimate  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  408. 
Apply  for  a  mitigation  of  the  statutes  against  lollards,  ib. 
Impeachment  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  iii.  6.  A  second,  8. 
Temper  of  the  house  which  met  on  the  asser^ipn  of  the  duke 
of  York's  pretensions,  1 6.  Address  the  king  to  remove  cer- 
tain peers  from  his  presence,  ib.  Their  spirit  of  opposition 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  church  of  Rome,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  30.  Petition  for  the  execution  of  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  71.  Their  grants 
to  Henry  VIII.  at  the  instance  of  cardinal  Wolsey,  and  their 
speaker  sir  Thomas  More,  iii.  264.  The  arbitrary  speech  of 
Henry  to  Edward  Montague,  a  member,  47  \ ,  Thomas  Crom- 
wel,  a  member,  warinly  defends  his  patron,  cardinal  Wolsey, 
against  the  charge  of  the  peers,  304.  Pass  several  bills  to 
restrain  the  impositions  of  the  clergy,  305.  Extraordinary 
speech  of  a  member  on  the  subject  of  religion,  306.  Com- 
plaint to  the  king  of  the  reflections  cast  on  them  by  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  307.  Grant  the  king  a  discharge  of  his 
debts,  ib.  Petition  for  indemnity  from  the  statute  of  the  pro- 
visors,  315.  Prefer  a  complaint  to  the  king  against  the  op- 
pressions of  ecclesiastical  courts,  316.  Reject  a  bill  framed 
by  the  king,  respecting  his  right  of  wardships,  &c.  317.  Com- 
ply with  an  act  delating  to  the  possession  of  lands,  framed  by 
the  king,  352.  The  gross  flattery  of  the  speaker  to  the  king, 
Vol.  VIL  U  u 
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362.  Gi-ant  Henry  supplies,  but  very  reluctantly,  399.  Pasf 
the  bill  for  Cromwers  death  unwillinply,  40 J.  Petition  the 
king  to  lay  the  case  of  his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Clevcs  be- 
fore the  convocation,  402.  Pass  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  in  obedience  to  the  king's  message,  448. 
Cruel  treatment  of  Strode,  a  member  in  Cornwall,  for  bring- 
ing in  a  bill  concerning  tin,  454.  Lord  Seymour  attsdnted, 
iv.  33.  After  the  bill  against  treason,  passed  by  the  lords, 
and  pass  another,  64.  Reject  a  poor  bill  framed  by  the  lords, 
and  pass  another,  65.  Refuse  to  pass  the  attainder  of  Ton- 
stal,  bishop  of  Durham,  or  to  ratify  the  attainder  of  Somer- 
set, 66.  A  new  election  of,  under  Northumberland's  influ- 
ence, 67.  Grant  subsidies  to  the  king,  68.  Remonstrate 
against  Mary  marrying  Philip  of  Spain,  and  are  dissolved  for 
it,  89.  A  new  election  under  Mary's  and  Gardiner's  influence, 
101.  Some  members  punished  for  secession,  104.  The  rea- 
son for  refusing  a  subsidy  to  the  queen,  120.  Grants  made 
by  a  new  house  to  the  queen,  136.  Oppose  the  act  confirm- 
ing the  queen's  sale,  or  gi^ant  of  crown  lands,  id.  Copley,  a 
member,  imprisoned  for  speaking  irreverently  of  the  queen, 
U37.  Vote  a  subsidy,  and  other  grants  to  Eli3;abeth,  iv.  154. 
Address  her  to  make  choice  of  a  husband,  tb.  Repeat  this 
address,  205.  Are  stopped  by  Elizabeth  in  their  debates  con- 
cerning the  settlement  of  the  succession,  228.  Farther  de-* 
bates  on  thi»  subject,  229.  Her  speech  zX  dissolving  them, 
230.  Strickland  introduces  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
liturgy,  269.  Speech  of  Pistor  on  kneeling,  and  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  290.  Strickland  prohibited  by  the  queen 
from  attending  the  house,  ib.  Yelvcrton's  free  speech  on  the 
occasion,  tb.  Faither  debates  on  this  matter,  292.  Strickland 
restored  to  the  house,  293.  Are  checked  by  thQ  lords  i^i  4e^ 
bating  of  matters  of  religious  reformation,  ib.  Speeches  on 
the  queen's  prerogi^tive,  occasioned  by  Bell's  motion  against 
an  exclusive  parent  granted  to  ^  trading  company  at  Bristol, 
293.  Bell  severely  reprimanded  by  the  council  for  his  teme- 
rity, 295.  Are  reproved  by  the  lord  keeper  at  the  close  of 
the  session  for  their  freedom,  296.  A  bribe  given  to  a  mayor 
for  an  election,  with  the  probable  reason  tor  it,  298.  note. 
Address  the  queen  for  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  execution,  311. 
Apply  to  the  queen  for  the  trial  and  execution  of  Maiy  queen 
of  Scots,  312.  Pass  two  bills  for  regulating  ecclesiastical  ce- 
remonies, but  are  checked  by  the  queen,  ib.  Speech  of  Peter 
Wentworth  in  favour  of  liberty,  383.  Behaviour  of  the  house 
on  this  occasion,  385.  Oppose  encroachments  of  the  upper 
house,  386.  Appoint  a  general  fast,  at  the  motion  of  Paul 
Wentworth,  342.  Are  reprimanded  by  the  queen  for  it,  ib. 
Apply  to  the  bishops  for  farther  reformation,  363.  Complain 
of  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission,  ib.  Are  prohibited 
by  the  queen  from  intermeddling  with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  445. 
Arc  checked  in  their  endeavours  to  regulate  purveyance,  447. 
The  queen's  haughty  reply  to  the  requests  of  sir  Edward 
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Ct>kc,  speaker,  460.  Peter  Wentworth  restimes  the  subject 
of  the  succession,  461.  He  and  several  others  sent  to  prison, 
ib*  Treatment  of  Morris  for  opposing  abuses  of  ecclesiastical , 
power,  463.  Yelverton  a  lawyer  chosen  speaker,  478.  Grant 
supplies  to  the  queen,  t^.  Dispute  about  forms  with  the  lords, 
479.  Extraordinary  assertions  of  the  regal  prerogative  in  the 
debates  concerning  monopolies,  5^S.  The  abject  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  house  on  the  queen's  promise  to  cancel  the 
most  oppressive  of  the  patents,  526.  Grant  the  queen  an'  ex- 
traordinary supply,  527.  Review  of  the  practise  of  the  chan- 
cellors, in  issumg  new  writs  to  supply  the  places  of  members, 
whom  they  judged  incapable  of  attending,  v.  47.  Votes  of 
the  house  on  this  occasion,  48.  Inquiry  into  the  question, 
whether  an  putlaw  can  be  chosen  a  member,  49.  Restore  sir 
Francis  Goodwin  to  his  seat,  which  had  been  vacated  by  the 
chancellor  on  account  of  his  outlawry,  50.  Refuse  a  confer- 
ence with  the  lords  on  this  affair,  51.  Are  commanded  by 
the  king  to  confer  with  the  judges,  ib.  Spirited  debates  on 
this  subject,  ib,  A  committee  of,  inquire  into  the  monopo- 
lies of  trade,  54.  Attempt  to  free  the  nation  from  the  burden 
of  wardships  and  feudal  tenures,  55.  And  from  purveyance, 
ib.  Are  willbg  to  grant  any  supplies  to  the  king,  57.  Re- 
ject a  bill  from  the  lords,  for  entailing  the  crown  lands  on 
the  king  and  his  successors,  ib.  Grant  supplies,  69.  Are 
averse  to  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  70.  Frame  a 
petition  for  rigour  towards  popish  recusants,  and  lenity  toward 
scrupulous  protestant  clergymen,  but  are  checked  by  the 
king,  71.  Order  their  joui*nals  to  be  regularly  kept,  72. 
Renise  to  supply  the  king's  necessities,  74.  Reflections  on 
their  conduct,  75.  Their  views  extend  to  establish  the  con- 
stitution on  freer  principles  than  formerly,  78.  Attempt  to 
check  the  regal  prerogative  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  80.  Re^ 
monstrate  against  the  high  c8mmissio;i  court,  8 1 .  Are  alarm- 
ed a;t  reports  of  the  king's  influence  in  elections,  96.  Dispute 
the  king's  power  of  levying  money  by  his  prerogative,  97. 
Are  dissolved  iiranger,  and  some  of  the  members  imprisoned, 
ib.  Grant  supplies  to  assist  the  elector  palatine,  125.  Make 
a  representation  of  gp-ievances  ~ta  the  king,  ib.  Impeach 
the  lord  chancellor  Bacon,  126.  Remonstrate  to  the  king  in 
favour  of  the  elector  palatine,  and  against  the  Spanish  match, 
129.  Are  approved  by  the  king,  130,  Remonstrate  igain, 
131.  The  king's  speech  to  their  committee,  ib.  Protest 
against  the  king's  denial  of  their  privileges,  132.  This  pro- 
testation tore  out  of  their  journal  by  the  king,  ib.  Are 
dissolved,  and  the  refractory  members  punished,  ib.  The 
arguments  urged  by  both  parties  concerning*  the  disputes 
between  the  king  and  them,  134.  Vote  supplies  for  a  Span- 
ish war,  155.  Impeach  the  carl  of  Middlesex,  156.  Inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  the  small  supply  granted  by  them  in  the 
first  parliament  of  Charles  I.  202.  Their  leaders  and  their 
'  views,  255.     Continue  obstii:F.te  in/  denying  fa'-ther  supplies, 
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notwithstanding  the  king's  remonstrances,  208.  Are  disj^st- 
ed  at  the  assistance  sent  against  Rochelle,  ib.  Complain  of 
the  growth  of  popery,  2lO.  A  supply  voted,  but  its  passing 
Jnto  a  law  postponed,  213.  Impeach  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, 214.  The  two  members  who  managed  this  impeach- 
ment imprisoned  by  the  king,  217.  Remonstrate  against 
conferring  trusts  on  catholics,  218.  Are  dissolved,  but  pub- 
lish a  remonsti*ance  previous  to  their  dissolution,  220.  A 
character  of  this  house  in  the  third  parliament,  234.  Sir 
Francis  Seymour's  speech,  236.  Sir  Robert  Philips's  speech, 
337.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth's  speech,  238.  Five  subsidies 
voted,  238.  The  famous  petition  of  right  taken  under  consi- 
^deration,  240.  Farther  expostulations  by  the  king,  244.  The 
petition  of  right  passed  by  them,  246.  Impeach  Manwayring, 
for  asserting  in  a  sermon  the  real  prerogative  of  levying  taxes 
independent  of  parliament,  247.  Attach  the  commission  for 
levying  money,  249.  Present  a  remonstrance  against  the  duke 
of  Buckingham's  conduct,  250.  Insist  on  the  king's  discon- 
tinuing the  levying  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  258. 
Attack  arminianism,  261.  An  allusion  made  use  of  by  Rouse, 
a  member,  263.  First  appearance  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  ib^ 
Call  officers  to  account  for  levying  tonnage  and  poundage,  ib. 
Sir  John  Elliot  reads  a  remonstrance  agahist  these  duties,  ib. 
The  speaker  forcibly  held  in  the  chair  till  a  remonstrance  is 
framed  and  passed,  264.  Are  dissolved,  ib.  Members  pun- 
ished, 265.  The  complexion  and  reasoning  of  the  house  in 
the  fourth  parliament,  now  summoned  after  eleven  years  in- 
terval, 325.  The  substance  of  Pym's  speech,  327.  Enter 
into  the  consideration  of  grievances,  ib.  Resent  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  lords,  ib.  Summary  of  the  arguments  urged  by 
the  court  and  popular  parties,  328.  Are  abruptly  dissolved, 
331.  Strafford  impeached  by,  in  the  long  parliament,  345. 
Impeach  archbishop  Laud,  ib^  Impeach  the  lord  keeper 
Finch,  347.  Vote  several  proceedings  of  lieutenants  and  de- 
puty lieutenants  of  counties  illegal,  and  the  parties  exercising 
them  delinquents,  for  assessing  ship  money,  ib.  Sheriffs 
voted  delinquents  for  assessing  ship  money,  348.  The  offi- 
cers who  levied  tonnage  and  poundage  fined,  ib.  The  star 
chamber  and  high  commission  courts  condemned,  ib.  Accuse 
the  judges  for  their  determination  on  Hambden's  trial,  ib. 
Expel  monopolists  and  projectors,  349.  Remarks  on  their 
proceedings,  350.  Reverse  the  sentence  of  the  star  chamber 
on  Prynne  and  others,  351.  The  rapid  progress  of  their  re- 
gulations, 354.  Agree  to  pay  the  Scots  army,  355.  Begin 
to  attack  episcopal  authority,  357.  Harass  the  clergy,  358. 
Vote  a  removal  of.  all  catholics  from  the  army,  360.  Make 
limited  grants  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  364.  Frame  a  bill 
for  triennial  parliaments,  which  is  passed,  365.  Pass  a  bill 
of  attainder  against  Strafford,  379.  Form  a  protestation,  and 
order  it  to  be  signed  by  the  whole  nation,  381.  Are  offended 
iX  the  king's  interposition  for  Strafford,  482,    Disband  the 


English  ai^i  Scots  armies  on  the  king's  journey  to  Scotland, 
390,  Insist  on  the  reduction  of  the  Irish  anx^y  i^sed  by  Straf- 
ford to  reduce  the  Scots,  396.  Oppose  their  being  hired  by 
Spaniards,  397.  Their  zeal  for  the  presbytcjrian  discipline, 
408.  Credit  the  report  of  the  Irish  ma^^re  being  ordered  by 
the  king,  409.  An  account  of  the  famous  reihonstrance  framed 
by  them,  411.  Pass  the  remonstrance,  and  publish  it  with- 
out sending  it  up  to  the  lords,  412.  Reasoning  of  th^  parties 
on  both  sides  with  reg^d  to  it.  Of*  Present  the  remonstrance 
to  the  king  on  his  return,  417.  Pass  the  bill  for  pressing 
soldiers  for  Ireland,  419.  The  interposition  of  peers  in  elec- 
tions declared  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  420.  Their  pro- 
ceedings against  the  bishops,  id.  Declare  to  the  lords  an 
intention  of  rejecting  their  authority,  if  opposed  by  them,  42 1. 
Excite  apprehensions  in  the  people,  422.  Impeach  the  bish- 
ops who  sign  a  protestation,  425.  Five  members  impeached 
by  the  king,  426.  The  impeached  numbers  are  demanded, 
427.  Are  demanded  by  the  king  in  person,  429.^  Adjourn 
the  house  on  this  occasion,  ib.  Order  a  committee  ta  sit  in 
merchant  taylor's  hall,  430.  The  accused  members  take  their 
seats,  432.  Messages  between  them,  and  the  king,  ib.  En- 
courage petitions  from  the  common  people,  433.  Impeach 
the  attorney  general,  and  prosecute  their  plan  of  the  militia, 
436.  Foi*m  a  magazine  at  Hull,  and  appoint  sir  John  Hotham, 
governor,  437.  Appoint  governors  of  Portsmouth  and  the 
Tower,  ib»  Warn  the  kingdom  to  prepare  for  a  defence 
against  papists  and  ill  affected  persons,  ib.  Appoint  all  the 
lieutenants  of  counties,  and  restore  their  powers,  ib.  Press 
the  king  by  messages  to  pass  the  bill,  43a.  His  reply,  439. 
Their  vote  on  this  reply,  440.  Carry  the  militia  bill  mto  exe- 
cution without  the  king's  concurrence,  441.  Vote  all  to  be 
traitors  who  assist  the  king,  445.  Raise  an  anny,  and  appoint 
the  earl  of  Essex  general,  446.  For  those  transactions  where- 
in both  houses  concur,  see  Parliament.  CJ^rry  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  queen  up  to  the  lords,  vi.  53.  Pass  the  self  de- 
nying ordinance,  68.  Choose  Henry  Pelham  speaker  in  the 
room  of  Lenthal,  on  his  going  to  the  army,  131.  Their  vio- 
lent accusation  against  the  king,  141.  Pass  a  vote 'for  bring- 
ing the  king  to  trial,  158.  This  vote  being  refused  by  the 
lords,  they  pass  an  ordinance  for  bringing  him  to  trial  by  their 
own  authority,  ib.  Vote  the  house  of  lords  useless,  and  abol- 
ish monarchy,  172.  .  Readmit  some  of  the  secluded  members, 
178.  Name  a  council  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment, ib.  Enlarge  the  laws  of  high  treason,  186.  Disso- 
lution of,  by  Cromwel,  230.  Retrospect  of  their  proceedings, 
^o\.  Character  of  Barebone's  parliament,  238.  In  the  pro- 
tector's parliament,  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  house  of  lords 
summoned  by  him,  280.  The  new  house  of,  after,  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  long  parlian^ent,  meet  and  choose  sir  Har- 
bdtUe  Grimstone  speaker,  322.  Receive  a  letter  from  Charles 
II,  and  appoint  a  committee  to  answer  itj"  ib.    The  king  pro^ 
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clainied)  333.  Vote  presents  to  the  king  and  Iiis  brothers, 
ib.  Pass  a  vote  i^^ainst  the  indignities  practised  by  the  Dutch 
towards  the  English  trade,  380.  Impeach  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don,  404.  Oblige  the  king  to  pass  the  act  against  the  impor- 
tation of  Irish  cattle,  424;  Address  the  king  for  a  procliona- 
tion  against  conventicles,  428.  Obstruct  the  tolerating  max- 
ims of  the  court,  ib.  Resent  the  lords  taking  cognisance  of 
Skinners  xase,  429.  As  also  with  their  altering  a  money  bill, 
441.  Coventry  act,  on  what  occasion  passed,  442.  Vacan- 
cies supplied  by  writs  from  the  chancellor,  annulled,  4T0. 
Grants  to  the  king,  id.  Frame  and  support  a  remonstrance 
against  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  471.  Remonstrances 
against  the  duke  of  York's  intended  marriage,  and  the  stand- 

.  ing  army,  477.  Motions  carried,  on  the  expected  proroga- 
tion, ib.  Inquire  into  grievances  at  the  next  meeting,  ib.  Pre- 
pare to  impeach  Buckingham  and  Arlington,  479*  Their 
discontented  measures,  vii.  10.  Quarrel  with  the  lords  on  the 
case  of  Fag  and  Shirley,  12.  Refuse  the  king  a  supply  to 
free  his.  re  venue  from  anticipations,  14.  Grant  supplies  for 
the  navy,  22.  Their  reasons  for  putting  no  confidence  in  the 
king's  promises,  25.  ^  Are  reproved  and  adjourned  for  the 
address  recommending  an  alliance  with  the  States  c^^nst 
France,  27.  Continue  distrustful  of  the  king's  intentions, 
32.  Make  a  passionate  address  tOy  the  king,  34.  Vote  the 
disbanding  of  the  army,  36.  Impeach  the  earl  of  Danby,  73. 
Contest  the  choice  of  a  speaker  with  the  king,  82.  The  dis- 
pute compromised,  ib.  Danby  attainted,  83.  Resume  the 
search  after  the  popish  plot,  84.  Pass  the  bill  of  exclusion 
against  the  duke  of  York,  88.  A  bill  brought  in  to  exclude 
all  ihembers  possessing  lucrative  offices,  99.  Vote  the  king's 
guards  and  standing  army  to  be  illegal,  ib.  Resume  the  im- 
peachment of  Danby,  90.  Dispute  with  the  lords  on  the 
right  of  the  bishops'  votes  in  Danby's  case,  ib.  Persecute 
the  abhorrera^  and  protect  the  petitioners,  109.  Revive 
alarms  about  the  popish  plot,  110.  The  exclusion  bill  resu- 
med. 111.  The  arguments  used  for  and  against  the  exclu* 
sion  bill,  114.  Pass  the  exclusion  bill,  117.  Present  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  concerning  abuses  in  government,  118. 
Their  violent  proceedings,  123.  Impeach  Fitzharris,  in  the 
parliament  at  Oxford,  129.  Grant  a  revenue  to  James  II. 
during  life,  187.  Address  him  concerning  his  exercise  of  a 
dispensing  power,  201.  In  the  convention  parliament  vote 
the  throne  to  be  vacant,  259.  Their  conference  with  the  lords, 
263.     See  Lords  and  Parliament. 

Commonwealth  of  En^landj  commencement  of,  vi.  176.  State 
of,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  215.  Its  confused  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  2.16.  Maintains  a  -formidable 
power  abroad,  2 1 7.  Admiral  Blake  disperses  prince  Rupert's 
fleet,  216.  Sir  George  Ayscue  reduces  the  colonies,  ib. 
Scotland  reduced  by  Monk,  220.  Attempts  a  coalition  with  the 
Unhed  Provkices,  22 1 .    Determines  on  a  war  with  themi  223« 
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/^(ii^;ageinent  between  Bbike  «nd  Tromp,  294.  See  Biakty 
jiyscue^  kc.  Their  advantage  at  %e^,  owing  to  the  ship  money 
levied  by  Charles,  227.  The  long  filament  dissolved  by 
Cromwel,  238.  State  of  parties  at  thi^  time,  230.  Is  teiixii- 
nated  by  Cromwel,  being  chosen  protector,  241.  Is  restored 
by  the  resignation  of  Richard  Cromwel,  and  reassembling 
the  long  parliament,  296.  The  parliament  expelled,  and  a 
committee  of  safety  appointed,  302.  State  of  foreign  affairs, 
id.  Dissolution  of  the  long  parliament,  316.  Charles  II. 
restored,  322.    A  review  of  manners,  &c.  at  this  time,  324. 

Communion  terviccy  a  new  one  framed  on  the  abolition  of  private 
masses,  iv.  25. 

Communion  table j  removed  from  the  wall  into  the  middle  of  the 
church  by  the  first  English  reformers,  iv.  271. 

Comfianieaj  exclusive,  almost  all  the  foreign  trade  of  England 
in  the  hiinds  of,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James 
I.  v.  54, 

Comfieigne  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Joan  d'Arc 
taken  prisoner  there,  ii.  470. 

Comfirehenaion  of  EfiiacofiUta  and  Preabyterianay  a  conference 
held  in  the  Savoy  for  effecting,  vi.  358.  The  popular  argu- 
ment for  and  against  this  measure,  ib. 

Comfiurgatora  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  what,  i.  190. 

Conan^  duke  of  Britany,  yields  Nantz  to  king  Henry  II.  of  Eng-* 
land,  i.  323.  Betroths  his  daughter  to  Henry's  third  son^ 
Geoffrey,  ib. 

Cofid^j  prmce  of,  declares  in  favour  of  the  protestants  in  France, 
iv.  177.  Is  seized  and  condemned  to  death  by  tlie  influence 
of  the  Guises,  178.  Saved  by  the  death  of  the  king,.fd» 
Takes  arms  in  favour  of  the  protestants  dgjdnst  the  royal  par- 
ty, 201.  Enters  into  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth  of  England  for 
assistance,  203.  Taken  priscmer  by  the  catholics  at  the  battle 
of  Dreux,  204.  Obtains  his  liberty  by  treaty,  and  is  reinsta- 
ted in  his  offices,  209.  Assists  at  the  siege  of  Havre  de 
Grace,  210.  Is  apprised  of  the  lei^ue  of  Bayonne  against 
the  protestants,  and  joins  in  a  scheme  to  prevent  it,  299.  Bat« 
tie  of  St  Dennis,  300.  Forms  the  siege  of  Chartres,  and 
obliges  the  court  to  an  accommodation,  ib.  Is  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Jamac,  ib. 

I  ^  ,  the  young  prince  of,  is,  with  Henry  prince  of  Navarre, 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  protestants  by  Coligni,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Jamac,  and  death  of  his  father,  iv.  300.  Is  obliged  by 
Charles  to  renounce  the  protestant  fiedth  as  the  price  of  hi^ 
life,  during  the  massacre  of  Paris,  3 1 6.  Puts  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  German  protestant  auxiliaries^  3^0.  Is  defeated 
by  the  duke  of  Guise,  453. 

,  prince  of,  his  obstinate  battle  with  the  prince  of  Orange 
at  Seneffe,  vii.  8.  Lewis  XIV.  serves  under  him  as  a  volun- 
teer, 14.  Succeeds  Turenne  in  Alsace,  ib.  Forces  the  Impe- 
rialists (o  repass  the  Rhine,  15. 

Congregation'  rf  the  Lor4^  an  association  qf  reformers  in  Scot- 
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land  so  8tyled>  account  of  the  bond  they  entered  into,  iv.  161. 
Present  a  petition  to  the  queen  regent  against  the  scandalous 
lives  of  the  clergy,  164.  Petition  the  parliament  and  convo- 
cation,  ib.  Raise  men  to  oppose  the  regent,  166.  Their  ad- 
dress to  her,  and  remonstrance  to  such  of  their  party  as  jf»ined 
her,  id.  Their  address  to  the  established  church,  ib.  The 
regent  enters  into  an  accomnKxiation  with  them,  1 6T.  Charge 
the  regent  with  infringing  the  capitulation,  ib.  Sign  a  new 
covenant,  168.  Give  themselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  Jolm 
Knox,  ib.  Take  Perth  and  Edinburgh,  i*.  Come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  regent,  1 69.  Are  joined  by  the  duke  of  Cha- 
telrault,  ib.  Deprive  the  queen  dowager  of  the  regency,- 
and  order  all  French  troops  to  depart  the  kingdom,  170.  Re- 
quest assistance  from  queen  Elizabeth,  171.  Conclude  a 
treaty  with  Elisabeth,  and  receive  a  fleet  and  forces  from  her, 
J 73.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh^  ib.  Call  a  parliament,  suppress 
the  catholic  religion,  and  establish  the  presbyterian  discipline^ 
175.  Send  to  t)\e  queen  for  a  ratification,  which  she  refuses, 
ib.  Carry  their  plan  into  execution,  and^  again  request  the 
assistance  of  England,  1 76. 

Connaught^  See  Ireland. 

Conquerors^  in  the  feudal  times,  an  estimate  of  their  merits,  ii. 
327. 

Conrad^  marquis  of  Montserrat,  conducts  the  German  amiy  to 
Palestine,  on  the  death  of  his  father  the  emperor  Frederic, 
i.  408.  Claims  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  in  opposition  to- 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  414.  Is  assassinated  by  order  of  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,  418.     Set  Aaaasnna. 

Conaervatora  of  the  public  liberties.     See  Barona. 

■   ,  of  the  peace,  appointed  in  Scotland,  iv.  39. 

Conatable  of  Englandy  reflections  on  the  arbitrary  oflice,  and 
court  of,  ii.  462.  The  office  of,  forfeited  by  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  never  revived,  iii.  248. 

Conatancey  council  of,  deposes  pope  John  XXIII.  and  ■  elects 
Martin  V.  ii.  439.  Bums  John  Huss  and  Jerom  of  Prague, 
440. 

Conatantiuy  aunt  to  William  II.  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  is 
left  by  him  successor  to  his  dominions,  i.  409.  Is  mamed  to 
the  emperor  Henry  VI.  ib.  Is  dispossessed  by  her  natural 
broker  Tiuicred,  410. 

— — ; ,  mother  of  Arthur  duke  of  Britany,  is  hated  by^  Elea- 
nor, queen  dowager  of  England,  i.  436.  how  induced  to  sur- 
render her  son  to  his  uncle  John,  king  of  England,  437.  Ap- 
peals to  Philip  on  the  murder  of  Arthur  by  John,  442. 

ConatanHncy  king  of  Scotland,  defeated  by  Athelstan,  king  of 
England,  i.  90.  Confederates  with  the  Danish  pirates  and 
Welsh  princes,  but  is  worsted  by  Atheistan,  ib. 

Conatantino/ile  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  the  consequences  of  that 
event,  iii.  192. 

Conatitution  of  England^  an  historical  view  of,  to  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  iiir  106.    The  different  periods  ofi  t>^inted  out,- 


V.  2.  note.  Indications  of  a  spirit  in  the  fiouse  of  common&  t© 
alter  it  on  principles  of  freedom,  v.  78.  Never  thoroughly 
understood  u^til  fixed  on  principles  of  liberty  by  parliament,- 
79.  The  arguments  urged  on  both  ddes  in  the  disputes  be- 
tween James  I.  and  the  parliament,  133. 

Conventiclesj  act  of  parliament  against,  passed  vi.  431.  A  se- 
vere laW  against,  in  Scotland,  vii.  43.  Are  rigorously  disper- 
sed and  suppressed,  96.  Are  strictly  suppressed  in  England, 
147.     Are  allov/etl  by  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  114. 

Convention  of  States^  called  in  Scotland,  without  the  kill's  au- 
thority, vi.  39.     Enforce  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant> 
41. 
'  parliament.     See  Parliament, 

Convocation^  the  first  assembling  of  deputies  of  the  inferior  cler- 
gy, by  Edward  I.  ii.  151.  Scruple  to  assemble  on  the  king's 
writ,  ib.  The  objection  how  accommodated,  and  the  reason 
why  the  clergy  formed  two  houses  of,  152.  Refuses  the  de- 
mands of  Edward  toward  a  Frpnch  war,  156.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  refusal,  157.  Summoned  by  Henry  VIII. 
8Uid  intimidated  by  cardinal  Wolsey,anto  the  grant  of  a  moiety 
of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  iii.  263.  •  Henry's  marriage  with 
Catharine  of  Arragon  declared  to  be  invalid  by,  312.  Com- 
pounds with  the  king  for  a  prosecution  carried  on  against  the 
clergy,  on  the  statute  of  provisors,  3 1 4.  Acknowledges  the 
king's  supremacy,*  with  a  reservation, '  ib.  The  papal  autho- 
rity renQunced  by,  325.  Debates  on  the  expediency  of  a 
translation  of  the  scriptures,  352.  The  bishops  for  and  against 
reformation  enumerated,  364.  Articles  of  faith  framed  by, 
365.  The  influence  of  protestant  principles  in  their  articles 
estimated,  ib.  Grants  supplies  to  Henry,  339.  Annuls  Hen- 
ry's marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  402.  Grants  supplies  for 
a  French  war,  425.  Votes  Henry  a  subsidy  of  six  shillings 
in  the  pound,  ib.  Meets,  when  the  first  parliament  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  was  summoned  by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  iy.  24. 
'Meets  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  and  disputes  on  transubstan- 
tiation,  89.  The  debate  adjourned  to  Oxford,  ib.  Votes  a 
subsidy  to  queen  Elizabeth,  iv.  208.  Its  proceedings  in  the 
sitting  after  the  dissolution  of  the  fourth  parliament  of  Charles 
I.  V.  332. 

Conway^  lord,  is  appointed  general  of  the  horse,  in  tl\e  army 
sent  against  the  Scots,  v.  334.     Is  routed  at  Newbern,  335, 

Cofienhagen  is  besieged  by  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  but  relieve^ 
by  an  English  and  Dutch  fleet,  vi.  302. 

Copley^  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  imprisoned  for 
speaking  irreverently  of  queen  Mary,  iv.  137. 

Copfier  Coin<i  when  first  introduced,  v.  190. 

Com^  remarks  on  the  statute  prices  of,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  ii.  106.  The  exportation  of,  allowed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  iii.  31.  Other  regulations  of  the  trade  in  ib. 
Prices  of,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  v.  182.  Public  maga* 
zines  of,  established,  ih. 
Vol.  vil.  X  x 
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CornisHj  sheriff  of  London,  is  conTicted  on  fialsc  evidence,  and 
executed,  vii.  197.  , 

Cornwall^  an  insurrection  there  against  Henry  VII.  on  account 
of  levying  a  subsidy,  iii.  1 64.  Headed  by  the  lord  Audley,  1 65. 
The  rebels  defeated  at  Blackheath,  167. 

— ,  Richard,  earl  of,  son  of  king  John,  his  disputes  with 

his  brother,  Henry  III.  and  Waleran  de  Ties,  concerning  the 
restitution  of  a  manor  in  his  earldom,  ii.  49.  Refuses  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  offered  to  him  by  pope  Innocent  IV.  61. 
Is  elected  king  of  tlie  Romans,  63.  Spends  all  his  treasures 
in  Germany,  64.  Is  obliged  to  swear  obedience  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Oxford,  before  the  barons  allow  him  to  return* 
to  England,  74.  His  sdn  Henry  joins  the  confederacy  of  ba- 
rons against  the  king,  81.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  the  barons  at 
the  battle  of  Lewes,  8.9.  Recovers  his  liberty  by  the  battle 
of  Evesham,  99.  His  son  Henry  d'Almaine  assassinated  by 
their  cousins,  101.     Dies,  103. 

Corfiorationsj  when  first  erected  in  France,  and  with  what  view, 
ii.  15.  Are  a  great  check  upon  industry,  iii.  190.  The  re- 
gulation of,  granted  to  the  king  by  parliament,  vi.  362.  Most 
of  them  surrender  their  charters  to  Charles  II.  vii.  152.  Con- 
ditions on  which  they  were  restored,  id, 

Correnj  Dr.  preaches  before  Henry  VIII.  and  justifies  his  con- 
duct against  the  reproaches  of  friar  Pe)rto,  iii.  337. 

Cof>fiatricky  why  made  earl  of  Northumberland  by  king  William 
the  Conqueror,  i.  175.  note^  214.  Created  earl  of  D unbare 
by  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  225. 

Cottcreaux.     See  Braban^ons. 

Cottingtonj  sir  Fi'ancis,  opposes  prince  Charles's  journey  to 
Spain,  V.  145.     Is  abused  for  it  by  Buckingham,  146. 

Covenant  J  one  fmmed  and  subscribed  in  Scotland,  against  re- 
ceiving the  canons  in  liturgy,  v.  311.  Is  enforced  by  the 
general  assembly  under  pain  of  excommunication,  315.  See 
Leatfue. 

Coventry^  sir  John,  is  assaulted  and  maimed,  foB  a  satirical  re- 
flection on  Charles  II.  vi.  441.  Which  occasions  the  famous 
act  against  maiming,  known  under  his  name,  442. 

Cover  dale  <^  bishop  of  Exeter,  is  imprisoned  on  the  accession  of  > 
queen  Maiy,  iv.  81.     ' 

Council  of  the  JVbrt/iy  abolished  by  the  long  parliament,  v.  389. 

*—  of  officers^  summoned  by  Oliver  Cromwel,  resolves  on 

bringing  Charles  I.  to  trial,  vi.  138.  Demands  a  dissolution 
of  the  parliament,  and  seizes  the  king,  154.  The  parliament 
purged  by,  156.  Plans  a  republican  form  of  government, 
157.  Turns  the  members  out  of  the  house  by  violence,  230. 
Chooses  Oliver  Cromwel  protector,  241.  One  is  summoned 
by  Richard  Cromwel,  295.  Deposes  tlie  protector,  296.  Res- 
tores the  long  parliament,  297. 

of  States^  nominated  by  parliament  to  carry  on  the  ad- 


ministration of  government  after  the  execution  of  the  king, 
vi.  187:     Appoints  Cromwel  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  184. 
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Onc^  appointed  en  the  dissolution  of  the  long  parliament, 
316.  ^ 

Council  of  IValesy  abolished  by  the  long  parliament,  v.  389. 

■  ecclesiastical.     See  Synods, 

Counties^  the  first  (\i vision  of  England  into,  i.  79.     The  first  at- 

-  tempts  atappointmg  members  for,  to  parliament,  ii.  71.  See 
Commons,  Palatine,  the  jurisdiction  of,  annexed  to  the  crown, 
•     V.  33. 

County  Courtsy  first  appointment  of,  i.  8 1 .  Are  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  nature  of  them  explained,  ii.  19.  note, 

Courfeu  belly  the  observance  of,  in  England,  no  mark  of  slar 
very,  i.  492.  note. 

Court  and  country^  when  those  parties  first  began  in  parliament, 
V.  124.  461. 

Court  barony  the  ancient  form  and  nature  of,  ii.  14.  19. 

Courtsy  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  law  enacted  for  their'  reunion, 
on  the  accession  of  Henry  I.  i.  296.  Remjuned  without  effect, 
from  the  opposition  of  archbishop  Anselm,  ib. 

Court  of  high  commission.     See  High  commission. 

Courtney,  son  of  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  is  released  from  the 
Tower,  and  made  earl  of  Devonshire,  by  queen  Mary,  iv..79. 
See  Devonshire, 

Coutrasy  battle  of,  between  Henry  IH.  of  France,  and  Henry 
king  of  Navarre,  iv.  453. 

Cowleyy  his  character  as  a  poet,  vi.  337.     His  death,  338. 

Cozensy  dean  of  Peterborough,  his  superstitious  zeal  for  eccle- 
siastical ceremonies,  and  haughty  assertion  of  church  author- 
ity, V.  359. 

Craigy  a  protcstant  minister  of  Edinburgh,  is  ordered  to  publisji 
the  banns  between  queen  Mary  and  Bothwel,  which  he  refu- 
ses, iv.  238.  Remonstrates  against  this  marriage  before  the 
council,  and  from  the  pulpit,  239. 

,  Allison,  a  Scots  courtesan,  a  riot  at  her  house,  taken  cog- 
nisance of  by  the  church,  iv.  187. 

i^ranmery  Dr.  his  first  introduction  to  Henry  VIII.  iii.  309.  Is 
engaged  by  Henry  to  write  in  favour  of  his  divorce,  310.  Is 
made  archbishop,  of  Canterbury,  319.  The  number  of  bulls 
necessary  for  his  installation,  remarked,  from  bishop  Burnet, 

-  473.  Is  appointed  to  examine  the  validity  of  the  king's  mar- 
riage^ 319.  Declares  Catharine  contumacious  for  nonappear- 
ance, and  pronounces  the  marriage  invalid,  320.  FavtAirs  the 
protestant  tenets,  333.  Intercedes  with  Henry  in  bel^alf  of 
queen  Anne  Bullen,  358.  Is  constrained  to  annul  the  marri- 
age, 360.  Encourages  farther  reformations  in  religion,  385. 
Opposes  the  law  of  the  six  articles,  390.  Dismisses  hi^wife 
in  obedience  to  t,hem,  ib.  Communicates  to  Henry  an  account 
of  queen  Catharine  Howard's  lewdness,  410.  Loses  a  pow- 
erful  friend  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  440.  Is  pro- 
tected by  the  king  against  the  catholic  couiliers,  ib.  Attends 
Henry  in  his  dying  moments,  448.  Is  named  one  of  the  re- 
'Jf^cy  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  iv.  K    His  impor- 
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tunity  with  the  young  king  to  sigaAc  warrant  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Joan  Bocher,  38.  Adheres  to  Somerset  the  protector 
in  his  distress,  48.  Opposes  the  attainder  of  Tonstal,  bishop 
of  Durham,  65.  Is  induced  to  sign  the  patent  for  the  Suc- 
cession of  lady  Jane  Grey>  71.  Is  imprisoned  and  convicted 
of  treason,  owing  to  his  indiscreet  zeal  agunst  masses,  82. 
Is  sent  under  a  guard  to  Oxford  to  debate  on  transubstantia- 
non,  89.  Is  cited  to  Rome  for  heresy,  126.  Is  condenwied 
as  contumacious,  though  in  custody,  ib.  Is  degraded,  ib. 
Subscribes  to  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  the  real  presence, 
1 27.  Contradicts  this  subscription  by  public  declaration,  ib. 
Is  burned,  and  his  fortitude  at  the  stake,  128.  A  character  of 
him,  ib. 

Crecy^  battle  of,  between  Edward  III.  of  England,  and  Philip 
de  Valois  of.  France,  ii.  283.  The  great  slaughter  of  the- 
French  at,  285. 

Credit,^  national,  low  state  of,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
V.  22. 

€remay  cardinal  de,  disgraceful  aiiecdote  of  i.  293. 

Crcguiy  marshal,  is  defeated  by  the  Imperialists  in  an  endea- 
,     Vour  to  relieve  Treves,  vi.  1 6. 

Cressingham^  treasurer  of  Scotland,  is  joined  in  the  administra- 
tion by  Ormesby,  on  earl  Warrcnne  leaving  his  government 
there,  ii.  168.  Exasperates  the  Scots  by  his  oppressions,  ib. 
Urges  Warrenne  to  give  battle  to  Wallace,  170.  Is  slain  in 
the  action  with  Wallace,  ib.  His  body  contemptuously  treated 
by  the  Scots,  ib, 

€revant^  in  Burgundy,  besieged  by  the  French  and  Scots,  but 
raised  by  the  English,  ii.  448. 

Crifninal  law,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  view  of,  i.  184.  ^ 

Criminals^  a  comparison  of  the  yearly  execution  of,  in  England, 
at  different  periods,  iii.  457.  v.  1 6. 

Cromwell  Thomas,  defends  his  patron  cardinal  Wolsey,  against 
a  charge  of  the  peers/ in  the  house  of  commons,  iii.  304,  Is 
niade  secretaiy  of  state,  333.  The  king's  supremacy  over 
the  church  delegated  to  him,  under  the  title  and  office  of  vi- 
car general,  349.  Appoints  commissioners  to  visit  the  monas- 
teries, ib.  Great  abuses  charged  upon  them,  350.  Presides 
in  the  contocation  as  vicar  general,  364.  Articles  of  faith 
framed  by  this  meeting  of  convocation,  365.  The  clergy  in- 
censed against  him  for  his  regulations  in  religious  matters, 
368.  Pronounces  sentence  against  Lambert,  388.  His  ac- 
count of  Henry's  disputation  with  Lambert,  ib.  Is  made  a 
peer,  and  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  lords,  to  frame 
articles  for  abolishing  diversities  of  opinion  in  religion, 
389.  Assists  the  king  in  his  arbitiary  prosecutions,  392. 
Obtains  precedency  of  the  other  officers  of  state,  394.  Miti- 
gates tlie  prosecutions  on  the  law  of  the  six  articles,  ib.  Pro- 
motes Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  396.  Henry 
harbours  a  secret  displeasure  against  him  on  that  accounts 
39.8.    U  n^^de  earl  of  Essex,  and  knight  of  the  garter,  399. 
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The  causes  which  procured  his  fall,  400.  Is  conuniited  f 
the  Tower,  401.  His  accusation  and  condemnation,  £6.  His 
moving  letter  to  the  khig  ib.  His  execution  and  character,  402. 
Cromivel,  Oliver,  complains  in  the  house  of  commons,  of  a 
preacher,  for  popish  doctrines,  v.  263.  Is  stopped,  with  other 
puritans,  from  transporting  himself  to  America,  293.  Defeats 
the  royalists  at  Gainsborow,  vi.  35.  Distinguishes  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Horncastle,  36.  His  gallant  behaviour  at  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor,  54.  Assists  in  defeating  the  king  at 
JNewbury,  59.  Becomes  a  leader  of  the  independents,  62. 
Difference  between  him  and  the  earl  of  Manchester,  63.  His 
speech  in  parliament  relative  to  the  self  denying  ordinance, 
66.  How  he  eluded  the  self  denying  ordinance  as  to  himself, 
68.  His  character,  69.  New  models  the  army,  89.  The 
fanatical  spirit  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  id.  Commands  the 
right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  92.  His  successes  after- 
wards, 97.  Foments  the  discontents  of  the  army,  118.  Is 
the  secret  cause  of  the  king  being  seized  by  the  arm/,  119. 
His  profound  hypocrisy,  120.  Is  chosen  general  by  the  army, 
121.  Marches  the  army  toward  London  against  the  parlia- 
ment, 122.  Retires  to  Reading,  127.  Pays  court  to  the  king 
and  enters  privately  into  \  treaty  with  him,  ib.  The  army 
marches  to  London,  132.  Remarks  on  his  conduct  between 
the  king  and  parliament,  133.  Suppresses  the  agitators,  and 
reduces  the  army  to  obedience,  137.  Calls  a  meeting  of  of- 
ficers at  Windsor,  to  settle  the  nation,  wherein  it  is  resolved 
to  bring  the  king  to  atrial,  138.  Prevails  with  the  parliamelit 
to  vote  against  all  farther  treaty  with  the  king,  140.  Defeats 
Langdale  and  Hamilton,  and  marches  into  Scotland,  152. 
Sends  a  remonstrance  to  the  parliament  on  its  treating  with 
the  king,  154.  Seizes  the  king,  and  confines  him  in  Hurst 
castle,  ib.  Marches  the  army  to  London,  to  purge  the  parlia- 
ment, 156.  His  speech  in  the  house  on  the  ordinance  for 
bringing  the  king  to  a  trial,  158.  Is  appoint^  one  of  the 
king's  judges,  160.  His  hypocritical  conduct  towards  Fair- 
fax, during  the  time  of  the  king's  execution,  167.  His  gene- 
ral character,  and  great  influence  in  the  army,  178.  Is  named 
one  of  the  council  of  state,  179.  Procures  himself  to  be  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  184.  Suppresses  the  agi- 
tators, 186.  Arrives  in  Dublin,  188.  Storms  Tredah,  and 
puts  the  garrbon  to  the  sword,  ib.  Storms  Wexford  with 
the  same  cruelty,  189.  All  Munster  submits  to  him,  ib* 
Takes  Kilkenny,  190.  Leaves  Ireland,  203.  Is  declared 
captain  general  of  all  the  forces  in  England,  and  marches  an 
army  to  Scotland,  204.  Is  forced  to  retire,  and  is  followed 
by  Lesly,  205.  Defeats  Lesly  at  Dunbar,  ib.  Writes  pole- 
mical letters  to  the  Scots  clergy,  206.  Follows  Charles  11. 
into  England,  210.  Defeats  Charles  at  Worcester,  211. 
Summons  a  council  of  officers  to  remonstrate  to  the  parliament 
for  a  new  election,  228.  Expels  the  members  from  the  house, 
and  locks  the  door,  230.    An  account  of  his  birth  and  private 
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life,  232.  Receives  addresses  on  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment, 235.  Summons  a  new  parliament,  237.  His  address 
to  it,  238.  note.  The  parliament  resigns  up  its  authority  to 
him,  240.  Is  declared  protector,  241.  His  powers, /d.  Makes 
peace  with  the  Dutch,  244.  Executes  the  Portuguese  ambas- 
sador's brother,  for  assassination,  245.  Summons  a  parlia- 
menf,  246.  His  equitable  regulation  of  elections,  ib.  Dis- 
contents against  his  administration,  247.  The  parliament  dis- 
putes his  authority,  248.  Dissolves  it,  after  obtaining  a  re- 
cognition, 249.  An  insurrection  of  royalists  at  Salisbury  sup- 
pressed, 250.  Divides  England  into  twelve  military  jurisdic- 
tions, under  major  generals,  to  suppress  the  royalists,  251. 
Issues  letters  of  reprisal  against  France,  255.  His  influence 
oter  the  French  minister  Mazarine,  256.  Reflections  on  hiis 
foreign  negotiations,  257.  Sends  a  fleet  under  Blake  to  the 
Mediterranean,  259.  Sends  a  fleet  under  Pen  and  Venables 
to  th^  West  Indies,  260.  Jamaica  taken,  ib.  Sends  Pen  and 
Venables  to  the  Tower,  261.  The  vigour  of  his  foreign  trans- 
actions, 263.  His  domestic  administration,  264.  Establishes 
a  militia,  265.  Establishes  a  commission  of  Tryers^  to  pre*- 
sent  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  ib.  His  general  conduct  in 
religious  matters,  266.  His  address  in  procuring  secret  in- 
telligence, 268.  His  general  deportment,  ib.  His  vein  of 
pleasantr}'  sometimes  leads  him  into  inconsistencies  ;  Instan- 
ced in  an  anecdote,  269.  His  plan  of  administration  in  Scot- 
land, *^270.  In  Ireland,  271.  Endeavours  to  be  made  king, 
272.  Destroys  the  authority  of  the  major  generals,  ib.  The 
crown  is  offered  to  him  by  parliament,  274.  Is  afmd  to  ven- 
ture on  it,  275 #  Extracts  from  his  speech  on  refusing  it,  276. 
note.  The  motives  of  his  refusal,  277.  His  protectoral  au- 
thority confirmed  by  parliament,  ib.  Brings  his  son  Richard 
to  court,  and  marries  his  daughters,  278.  Summons  a  new 
parliament  in  two  houses  as  formerly,  279.     Dissolves  it,  on 

'  his  house  of  peers  not  being  owned  by  the  commons,  280. 
Concludes  an  alliance  with  France,  ib.  Sends  an  army  to  join 
Turenne  in  Flanders,  2iBl.  Dunkirk  delivered  to  him,  ib. 
Parties  formed  against  him  at  home.  282.  Discovers  a  plot 
of  tlie  royalists,  ib.  Escapes  assassination  by  Sindercome, 
284.  Is  disturbed  with  apprehensions  and  domestic  troubles, 
ib.  Falls  sick,  286.  Dies,  287.  His  character,  ib.  An  apo- 
logy for  his  conduct,  290.  Anecdotes  of  his  family,  29 1.  Re- 
marks on  his  political  situation  at  the  time  of  his  death,  292. 
His  regard  to  literary  merit,  334.  His  account  to  lord  Or- 
rery, of  the  first  cause  of  determining  on  the  death  of  Charles 
I.  486. 

Cromwell  Richard,  is  brought  to  court  by  his  father,  vi.  278. 
His  character,  ib.  Is  acknowledged  protector,  293.  Calls  a 
parliament,  ib.  Cabal  of  Wallingford  house  against  him,  295. 
Is  persuaded  to  call  a  general  council  of  officers,  who  also 
cabal  against  him,  ib.  Is  forced  to  resign  the  protectorship^ 
296.     Passes  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace,  ib^. 
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1,  Henry,  second  son  of  Oliver,  his  character,  vi.  271. 


Is  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ib.  Resigns  his  command, 
and  retires  to  England,.  296.     His  death,  vii.  9.  note, 

Crofiedy  bridge,  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  sir  William 

.  Waller,  vi.  5. 

Cronvn^  entail  of,  by  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  VII.  iii.  117. 
A  review  of  powers  claimed  by,  to  the  time  of  Charles  I.  v. 
168., 

Crusades^  the  commencement  of,  i.  249.  The  universal  n^e 
for  engaging  in,  253.  The  political  use  made  of  this  phrensy 
by  the  European  princes,  255.  Why  less  attended  to  by  Wil- 
liam Rufus  than  by  other  princes,  ib.  History  of,  continued, 
264.  389.  Richard  I.  prepares  to  engage  in,  i.  404.  The 
emperor  Frederick  marches  on,  408.  Richard  I.  of  England 
and  Philip  of  France  engage  in,  ib.  Their  transactions  at 
Sicily,  409.  At  Cyprus,  412.  Acre  in  Palestine  taken  by 
their  assistance,  414.  Lewis  IX.  of  France,  and  prince  Ed- 
ward, son  of  Henry  III.  engage  in  one,  ib,  Lewis  dies,  ii. 
'  102.  Edward  recalled  by  his  father,  who  dies  quickly  after, 
103. 

Cumberland^  earl  of,  fits  out  a  fleet  at  his  own  charges  ag^st 
the  Spaniards,  but  meets  with  ill  success  and  misfortunes,  iv. 
449.  Undertakes  another  expedition,  which  fails,  457.  En- 
deavours to  mitigate  the  sentence  of  the  council  against  the 
earl  of  Essex,  503. 

Cummin  of  Badenoch,  associated  with  the  Steward  of  Scotland, 
in  the  regency  of  that  kingdom,  ii.  172.     Is  routed  at  Falkirk, 

.    by  Edwardj  173. 

,  John,  chosen  regent  of  Scotland,  ii.  175.     Defeats  John 

de  Segrave,  Edward's  guardian  of  Scotland,  ib.  Makes. his 
submission  to  Edward,  178.  Betrays  young  Robert  Bruce's. 
secrets  to  Edward,  181.     Is  killed  by  Bruce,  183. 

Curson^  sir  Robert,  governor  of  Hammes,  employed  by  Henry 
VII.  to  betray  the  secrets  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  iii.  1  ffO. 

Customs^  produce  of,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  v.  21.  The 
amount  of  duties  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  v.  189.  Amount 
of,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  before  the  civil  wars,  vi.  333. 

Cy^irusy  part  of  the  fleet  of  Richard  I.  shipwrecked  and  pillaged 
on  that  coast,  in  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  i.  412.  Isaac, 
prince  of,  conquered  and  thrown  into  prison  by  Richard,  413. 
Richard  espouses  Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez,  king 
of  Navarre,  tUere,  ib.  Lusignan  made  king  of,  by  Richard^ 
418. 


DACRES^  Leonard,  excites  an  insurrection  in  the  nortli  of 
England,  i.  224.  i 

D* Albert^  constable  of  France,  extraordinaiy  defeat  of,  |it  Aziii- 
cwr,  hj  Heuiy  V.  of  England,  it.  424. 
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D*Albmy^  Philip,  defeats  the  French  fteet  coming  to  England 
to  succour  prince  Lewis,  and  his  stratagem  on  that  occasion, 

ii.  43. 

D'Mmatne^  Henry,  son  of  Richard  king  of  the  Romans,  anil 
earl  of  Cornwall,  joins  Lei,cester  and  the  barons,  agcunst  Henry 
lU.  ii.  81.  Is  gained  over  to  the  royal  cause  by  prince  Ed- 
ward, 85.  Commands  the  main  body  of  the  king's  army  at 
the  battle  of  Lewes,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  89.  Is 
surrendered,  together  with  Edward,  to  Leicester,  to  gain  the 
liberty  of  Henry  and  his  father,  90.  Recovers  his  liberty, 
with  the  other  prisoners,  by  the  battle  of  Evesham,  99.  Is 
assassinated  by  his  cousins,  at  Viterbo,  101. 

Danby^  sir  Thomas  Osborne,  treasurer,  made  earl  of,  vi.  473. 
His  character,  v.  11.  Receives  information  of  the  popish 
plot,  53.  Communicates  it  to  the  house  of  lords,  65.  His 
letter  to  Montague' ambassador  at  Paris,  produced  before  the 

'  house  of  commons,  72.  Is  impeached  by  the  commons,  73. 
His  defence  of  himself,  74.  His  impeachment  revived  by  the 
following  parliament,  82.  Is  committed  to  the  Tower,  83. 
Is  admitted  to  bail,  172.  Is  freed  by  the  house  of  lords,  on 
the  accession  of  James  II.  189.  Concurs  in  an  invitation  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  236.  His  conduct  in  parliament  on  the 
abdication  of  James,  262. 

Danes  J  the  nature  of  their  first  piratical  inroads  into  England,  i. 
58.  A  body  of  them  take  up  their  winter  quarters  here,  61. 
Sack  Winchester,  64.  Seize  York  and  other  places,  ib. 
Defeat  Alfred,  and  continue  their  depredations,.  68.  Reduce 
the  Saxons  to  despair,  ib.  Routed  by  Alfred,  71.  72.  Ad- 
mitted to  settle,  and  baptized,  ib.  Revolt,  75,  Renew  their 
invasions,  112.  Receive  tribute  from  king  Ethelred,  113. 
Their  piratical  conduct  accounted  for,  1 1 8.  Settle  in  Nor- 
mandy, ib.  Retain  their  ancient  rude  ferocity  in  England, 
121.  Ever  ready  to  betray  the  English  to  their  foreign  coun- 
trymen, ib,  A  massacre  of,  ib.  Destroy  the  English  fleet, 
123.     See  Canute  and  Denmark. 

Danegeltj  occasion  of  imposing  that  tax,  i.  132.  Remitted,  301. 
400. 

Dangerfieldy  the  author  of  the  meal  tub  plot,  his  character,  vii. 
104. 

D'Aquila^  Don  John,  commands  the  Spanish  troops  in  an  inva- 
sion of  Ireland,  v.  397.  Is  forced  to  capitulate  to  Mountjoy 
the  deputy,  399. 

Darcy,  lord,  joins  Aske's  insurrection  in  the  north,  iii.  370. 
Is  imprisoned  on  the  suppression  of  it,  372.    Is  exectted,  ib, 

Darniy^  lord,  son  of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  is  proposed  as  husband 
for  Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  iv.  215.  His  pedigree,  ib.  Is 
married  to  her,  218.  Is  insulted  from  the  pulpit  by  John 
Knox,  ib.  His  character,  223.  Resents  the  queen*s  neglect 
of  him,  if).  Becomes  jealous  of  David  Rizzio,  224.  Enters 
into  a  plot  with  the  chancellor  Morton  for  the  destruction  of 
Rizzio,  225,    Causes  Rizzio  to  be  assassinated  in  the  queen'fj 
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presence,  ib.  Avows  his  orders  for  this  action,  ib.  Is  pre-: 
vailed  on  by  Mary  to  disavow  ail  concern  in  Rizzio's  murder, 
and  is  then  left  by  her  in  disdain,  227.  Is  reduced  to  despair 
by  her  neglect,  232.  His  illness  attributed  to  poison,  ib.  The 
queen's  apparent  reconciliation,  and  tenderness  of  him,  ib. 
Is  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  in  a  lone  house  whei'e  he  was 
lodged,  233.  A  confederacy  of  nobles  formed  to  punish  his^ 
murderers,  243. 

Darvel^  Gatharin,  a  Welsh  Romish  idol,  brought  to  London^ 
and  employed  to  burn  friar  Forest,  iv.  180. 

Daubeney^  lord,  general  o£  Henry  Vllth's  army  against  the 
Scots,  ordered  to  march  against  tlie  Cornish  rebels,  iii.  166. 
Engages  them  at^  Blackheath,  ib.  Taken  prisoner  by  them, 
but  rescued,  167.     Defeats  them,  ib, 

D'jiubignyy  count,  his  family  and  character,  iv.  338.  Is  sent 
by  the  duke  of  Guise  to  detach  James  of  Scotland  from  the 
English  interest,  ib.  Insinuates  himself  into  favour  with 
James,  and  is  created  earl  of  Lenox,  ib.     See  Lenox, 

David  king  of  Scotland,  invades  England  in  favour  of  the  em- 
press Matilda,  i.  304.  Routed,  305.  Confers  knighthood  on 
Henry  son  of  the  empress,  313. 

,,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  does 
homage  to  Henry  III.  and  delivers  his  brother  Griffin  into 
his  hands,  ii.  82.     Is  taken  prisoner  by  Edward  Id^^aod  tried 

,    and  executed  as  a  traitor,  121. 

Davis* 8  Straits  discovered,  v.  23. 

Davison^  secretary,  is  ordered  by  queen  Elizabeth,  to  prepare  a 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  iv.  405. 
Is  persuaded  by  the  council  ..to  send  the  warrant  to  be  put 
in  force,  ib.  Is  punished  in  the  star  chamber  for  so  doing, 
415*  His  account  of  Elizabeth's  behaviour,  in  justification  of 
himself,  ib, 

Daufihin^  the  occasion  of  the  .eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  France 
obtaining  that  appellation,  ii.  297. 
'  D'£is8ej  commands  a  body  of  French  troops  sent  to  the  assist-* 
ance  of  the  Scots  iv.  26.     Besieges  Haddington,  28.     Re- 
tires, ib, 

D'Ewesy  sir  Simon,  his  character  of  queen  Heninetta,  consort 
of  Charles  I.  vi.  94.  note, 

De  Gray^  John,  bishop  of  Norwich,  chosen  to  the  see  of  Can- 
.terbury,  in  opposition  to  the  elaiidebtine  election  of  Reginald^ 
i.  451. 

De  la  Mare^  Peter,  the  first  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
xhosen,  ii.  341. 

De  Ruytevy  the  Dutch  admiral,  engages  sir  George  Ayscue, 
vi.  225i  In  conjunction  with  de  Wit,  is  defeated  by  Blake 
and  others,  226.  He  and  Tromp  defeat  Blake,  ib.  Attacks 
the  English  settlements  in  the  next  war  with  Charles,  vi.  383, 

.     He  and  Tromp  engage  tl^  English  fleet  for  four  days,  39 1 . 
Is  defeated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  394.     Sails  up  the 
Medway  and  Thames,  and  burns  the  English  ships,  during^ 
Vol.  VIL  Y  y 
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the  treaty  of  Breda,  400.  Battle  of  Solebay,  455.  Is  twice 
enf^aged  with  princp  Rupert,  the  English  admiral,  473.  En- 
gages prince  Rupert  again,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  475. 
Is  killed,  vii.  17. 

De  Thcrmca^  the  French  governor  of  Calais,  makes  an  irruption 
into  Flanders,  but  is  defeated  by  count  Egmont,  with  the 
casual  assistance  of  an  English  fleet  on  the  coast,  iv.  138. 

De  Vienney  John,  goveraor  of  Calais,  his  prudent  precautions 
on  that  city  being  besieged  by  Edward  III.  ii.  386.  His  man- 
ly parley  with  the  English,  389. 

De  Wit  J  Cornelius,  is,  with  De  Ruyter,  defeatedT>y  the  English 

^  fleet  under  Blake,  vi.  226.  Goes  on  board  De  Ruyter's  fleet, 
as  deputy  from  the  States,  455.  Comes  on  shore  for  his 
healtlv',  and  is  tortured  on  an  accusation  of  attempting  to  poi- 
son the  prince  of  Orange,  464.  Is,  with  his  brother,  cruelly 
murdered  by  the  populace,  465. 

— — ,  John,  The  Dutch  minister,  his  character,  vi.  385* 
Takes  the  command  of  the  fleet  himself,  after  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Opdam,  386.  Motive  of  his  protracting  the  nego- 
tiations of  Breda,  400.  His  negotiations  with  sir  William 
Temple,  to  oppose  the  French  conquests  fn  the  Netherlands, 
411.  Concludes  the  triple  alliance  with  England  and  Swedeni 
413.  His  friendly  visit  to  Temple,  437.  Is  opposed  in  his 
preparations  for  war,  by  the  Orange  faction,  ,453.  Opposes 
the  repeal  of  the  perpetual  edict,  463.  Is,  with  his  brother^ 
cruelly  murdered  by  the  populace,  465. 

Deadly  Feud^  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  what,  and  how  com- 
pounded, i.  185. 

Debty  when  first  contracted  on  parliamentary  security,  iii.  31. 

Decretals^  of  pope  Gregory  XI.  a  character  of,  ii.  1 10. 

Defender  of  the  faith,  this  title  bestowed  by  pope  Leo  X.  on 
Henry  VIII.  iii.  255. 

Deistay  a  character  of,  under  the  commonwealth,  vi.  236. 

Delinguentsy  this  term  when  introduced,  and  how  applied,  by 
•     the  house  of  commons,  v.  347. 

Denhaniy  sir  John,  his  character  as  a  poet,  vi.  338;  His  deaths 
lb, 

Denmark  ;  see  Danes,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  goes  over  to, 
and  marries  a  princess  of,  iv.  451.  King  of,  his  treachery 
toward  the  Dutch  East  India  fleet,  vi.  388.  His  treachery  to- 
ward Charles  H.  pf  Eijgland,  ib.  Joins  the  confederates 
agahiSt  Lewis  XIV.  vii.  16.  Prince  George  of,  married  to 
the  I'ddy  Anne,  daughter  of  James  duke  of  York,  172.  Prince 
G corpse  joiiis  the  prince  of  Orange,  247.  See  AnnCj  prin- 
cess of. 

Derby,  Henry  earl  of,  son  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  is  sent  by 
Edward  HI.  to  protect  the  province  of  Guienne,  ii.  274.  i  His 
military  operatioiis  there,  ib.  Instance  of  hi^  generous  regard 
to  his  promise,  ib,  note.  His  farther  successes,  '287.  Be- 
comes earl  of  Lancaster,  297.     See  Lancaster. 
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»  CQuntcss  of,  is  the  last  person  who  submitted  to  the 
forces  of  the  commonwealth,  vi.  218.  Letter  frorii  the  earl 
of,  in  answer  to  Ireton's  summons,  493,  no/e. 

Dermot  Macmorrogh^  king  of  J-.einster,  his  tyrannic  conduct,  i. 
364.  Solicits  the  assistance  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  365. 
Engages  Strongbow,  Fitzgerald,  and  Fitzstephens,^  to  under- 
take expeditions  in  his  favour,  ib, 

Deaborough^  brother-in-law  to  Oliver  Cromwel,  opposes  his  ac- 
cepting  the  title  of  king,  vi.  276.  Engages  in  the  cabal  at 
.Wallingford  house,  295.  Obliges  Richard  Cromwel  to  dis^ 
solve  his  parliament,  296. 

Deafietuer^  Hugh  le,  the  chief  justiciary,  appointed  by  the 
council  of  barons,  removed  by  Henry  III.  ii-  80.  Is  restored 
by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  184.  Refuses  to  abide  by  the  award 
of  Lewis  of  France,  87.  Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Evesham, 
98. 

■,  Hugh  le,  favourite  of  Edward  II.  his  character,  ii. 
206.  Character  of  his  father,  ib.  The  earl  of  Lancaster  and 
the  barons  combine  against  him,  207.  Is  married  to  Edward's 
niece,  coheir  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  ib.  His  lands  rava- 
ged by  the  barons,  208.  The  parliament  forced  to  pronounce 
a  sentence  of  forfeiture  and  exile  upon  him,  and  his  father,  ib. 
Is  recalled  by  the  king,  with  his  father,  209.  his  rapacious- 
ness  after  the  forfeitures  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  party, 
211.  His  father  murdered  by  the  barons,  216.  Is  himself 
put  to  death,  ib.  Particulars  of  his  father's  losses  by  the1)a- 
rons,  226.  Remarks  on  these  losses,  and  conclusions  drawn 
frqm  them,  ib. 

Devonahire^  an  insurrection  there  to  oppose  the  reformation, 
headed*  by  Humphrey  Arundel,  iv.  42.  Exeter  besieged  by 
the  insurgents,  ib.  They  are  defeated  by  the  lord  Russel,  ib. 
,  Courtney  earl  of,  is  proposed  as  a  husband  to  cjueen 
Mary,  iv.  85.  Incurs  her  resentment  on  declining  it,  i.b.  Is 
released  from  confinement  by  the  medig^tion  of  Philip,  and 
dies  abroad,  103. 

Digbyj  sir  Everard,  cu^:  treb  in  the  gunpowder  plot,  w  63.  Is 
executed  for  it,  6G.  Evidences  of  his  famur  good  charac- 
ter; ib. 

Directory  for  public  worship,  one  estal^lished  by  thf  suBsembly 
of  divines  at  Westminster,  in  the  room  of  the  iitmijy,  vi.  71. 

Diafkenaing  power,  the  house  of  comvnoivs  address  Jinhes  II.  on 
his  exercising  it,  viU  204.  His  obstirmte  coini:  iiu;  ce  of  it, 
vi.  202.  The  ancient  clmm*  and  exercise  uf,  by  the  t  rown^  205. 
Arguments  against  It,  207.  Is  uLoli^bcd  by  the  bill  of  rights, 
209.  note. 

D^Oiael^  a  Frenchman,  attends  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland, 
to  assist  her  in  the  ^ministration,  iv.  135.  Projects  ft  ta;x  to 
maintain  a  standing  force  there,  ib.  This  scheme  opposed, 
ib^  Is  reproved  by  the  council  for  his  hostile  attacks  on  the 
English  borders,  136. 

Domeaday  book^  the  nature  of,  explained,  i^  235. 
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Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  observations  on  the  institutions  of 

those  new  orders  of  religious,  ii.  110.  • 
Donne ^  a  character  of  his  satires,  v.  196. 
Doring^  a  protestant  minister,  openly  reproves  queen  Elizabeth 

for  obstructing  the  reformation,  iv.  272.  note, 
Dorislausy  his  history,  and  murder,  vi.  191. 
Dorsety  marquis  of,  commands  the  English  forces  at  the  expe- 
/    dition  to  Fontarabia,  iii.  204.     Discovers  the  double  dealing 

of  his  anxiliary  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  205.     Returns  to  Eng- 
land, 206. 
Douai'y  a  seminary  founded  there  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  for  the 

education  of  English  catholics,  iv.  342. 
Do-very  a  tumult  there,  occasioned  by  the  retinue  of  Eustace 

count  of  Boulogne,  i.   140.     Burned  by  Philip  of  France,  iL 

140. 
Douglasy  lord,   appointed  by  Robert  Bruce  joint  commander, 

with  the  earl  of  Murray,  of  the  Scots  army  mvading  England, 

on  the  death  of  Edward  II.  ii.  231.     His  bold  attempt  to  seize 

Edward  III.  in  his  camp,  233.     Retires  hom^r  ib.     Goes  to 

Spain  on  a  crusade  against  the  Moors,  240. 
.- ,  sir  Archibald,  defeats  Edward  Baliol,  and  drives  him 

to  England,  ii.  242.     Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Edward  III.  at 

Halidown  hill,  243. 

-,  earl,  his  irruption  into  England,  and  defeat,   ii.  397. 


Assists  young  Piercy,  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  399. 

-,  George,  assists  with  others  in  assassinating  David  Riz- 


zio,  iv.  225. 

Downbigy  the  English  resident  in  Holland,  seizes  Berkstead, 
Corbet,  and  Oakey,  three  of  the  king's  judges,  and  sends 
them  to  England,  vi.  367.  Presents  a  memorial  of  English 
complaints  to  the  States,  382.  Is  again  sent  over  on  the  re- 
moval of  sir  William  Temple,  440. 

Drake y    Francis,    his  voyage    round  the  world,   and  depreda* 

•  tions  on  the  Spaniards,  iv.  340.  Is  knighted  by  Elizabeth, 
341.  His  expedition  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  374.  Des- 
troys a  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz,  419.  Takes  a  rich  carrack  at 
Tercera,  /^  CnminatKls  aj^uiiist  tite  Spai^ish  armada,  under 
lord  EffirvHianu  426.  Takes  two  large  vessels  belong^ing  to 
it,  432.  Undertakes  an  cxpt;flition  against  Portugal,  448. 
Destroys  i\  Spa^iish  fleet  ai  the  Oroy»e,  ib.  Makes  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  Lisbon,  449.  Biirns  Vigo,  and  returns,  £6. 
Makes  an  uitsuccesfiful  attempt  on  Porto  Rico,  472.  Is  re^ 
pulsed  at  D^Liicn,  whcirc  he  cHeiJ,  472. 

Dreuxy  battle  of,  betVkceii  ihe  consiable  Montmorency  and  the 
prince  of  CondL,  iv.  20 J.. 

Druidsy  their  oiFice  and  power,  i.  3.  Excommunication  by  them^ 
fatal  consequences  of  incurring,  2..  Their  doctrines,  ib. 
Their  places  of  worship,  5.     Their  rites,  ib.    Their  treasures 

.  how  preserved,  ib.  Their  religion  not  abolished  without  force, 
ib.  Their  chief  seat  at  Anglesea  destroyed,^  and  themselves 
byrned,  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  7. 


iNfiex. 

Dryden^  his  character  as  a  poet)  vii.  ^81.  Was  suffered  to  pc» 
main  in  poverty,  283. 

De  GuyscHn,  a  gentleman  of  Britany,  his  character,  ii.  316.  Is 
employed  in  the  wars  of  Charles  king  of  France,  ib.  Is  em- 
ployed to  enlist  the  companies  of  banditti  to  serve  against 
Castile,  318.  His  absolute  demands  of  the  pope  at  Avignon, 
ib.  Chases  Peter  king  of  Castile  from  his  dominions,  319. 
Is  defeated  by  prince  EUiward,  320.  Is  made  constable  of 
France,  323: 

Dublin^  a  conspiracy  formed  for  seizing  the  castle  of,  by  Roger 
More,  V.  400.  The  plot  discovered,  ib.  Receives  the  Eng- 
lish fugitives  from  the  other  provinces,  404.  Its  distress  du- 
ring the  devastation  of  Ireland,  vi.  43. 

Dudley y  a  lawyer,  the  instrument  employed  by  Henry  VII.  in 
oppressing  his  people,  his  character,  ii.  176.  His  mode  of 
practice,  ib.  Chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  178. 
Summoned  before  the  privy  council  of  Henry  VIII.  196. 
Committed  to  the  Tower,  197.  Tried,  ib.  Executed  to  gra- 
tify the  people,  198. 

— ,  the  lord  Guilford,  married  to  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  iv. 
69.  Is  apprehended  with  the  lady  Jane,  on  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  queen  Mary,  78.  Is  sentenced  together  with  his 
lady,  ib.  Is  executed  on  occasion  of  Suffolk's  fresh  conspi- 
racy, 95. 

)ord  Robert,  becomes  the  declared  favourite  of  queen 


Elizabeth,  iv.  194.  Is  created  earl  of  Leicester,  and  pro- 
posed by  Elizabeth  as  a  husband  for  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  2 12. 
See  Leicester. 

DuelUng^y  when  and  on  what  occasion  the  general  practice  of, 
first  took  rise,  iii.  286. 

Vunbavy  the  castle  of,  surrendered  to  Edward  I,  ii.  153.  Sir 
George  Hume*,  created  earl  6f,  v.  38.  Battle  of,  between 
Oliver  Crolnwel  and  the  Scots  general,  Lesley,  vi.  205. 

Duncan^  natural  son  of  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  seizes  the 
kingdom,  i,  248. 

Dundee  is  taken  by  genei*al  Monk,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to 
the  sword,  vi.  220. 

Dunesy  battle  of,  betwctin  the  combined  array  of  English  and 
French,  and  the  Span tarth,  vi,  2S  L 

J)unfermUngy  abbot  of,  is  appointed  one  of  the  conimissioners, 
on  the  part  of  the  king;  and  kingdom  oF  Scotland,  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots^  iv.  256.  Elizabeth'^ 
declaration  to  him  respecibg  the  treaty  »he  hud  eiitered  into 
with  Mary,  287.  Is  appomted  by  the  Scots  pivrli  anient  a  com- 
missioner to  treat  viith  Elizabeth  conceTiiing  Mary,  ib.  Is 
dismissed  by  her  without  concluding  on  any  thing,  188.  Joins 
an  association  of  the  nobility,  who  seize  James  from  the  hands 
of  Lenox  and  Arran,  352. 

Dunkirk^  is  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  and  dslive^erl  to  Oliver 
Cromvvel,  vi.  281.     Is  sold  to  the  French  by  Charles  II.  371. 
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V 

DunoiB^  count  of*  raises  the  siege  of  Montargis,  ii.  455.  De* 
feated  and  wounded  in  an  action  with  sir  John  Palstaff,  457 
Overrules  Joan  d' Arc's  instructions  for  conducting  the  con- 
voy to  Orleans,  462.  Yields  to  her  in  a  second  instance,  ^463. 
Prevails  on  her  to  alter  her  scheme  of  a  general  attack  of  the 
English  trenches,  464.  Probably  prompted  all  ber  measures, 
466.  Persuades  her  to  stay,  on  her  wanting  to  return  home, 
470.  His  farther  successes  against  the  Englisli,  473.  Be- 
sieges and  takes  Maine,  refused  to  be  surrendered  according 
to  treaty  by  the  governor,  486.  Assists  at  the  final  reduction 
of  Normandy,  489.  Recovers  Guienne  ^rom  the  English, 
490.  Commands  the  troops  of  Britany  under  his  father,  iii. 
134.    Gained  over  to  the  interests  of  France,  143. 

Zhinstarij  St.  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  his  ascendency  over  king 
Edred,  i.  94.  His  life  and  character,  96.  .Is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury,  97.  His  insolent  behaviour  to  king 
Edwy,  99.  Banished,  tb.  Returns,  and  heads  the  rebellion 
against  l^dwy,  100.  Promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  ib. 
Enjoins  Edgar  penance  for  sacrilege,  109.  Crowns  king 
Edward  the  martyr,  104.  ^lis  motives  for  adhering  to  Ed- 
ward in  preference  to  his  brother,  ib.  Miracles  in  favour 
of,  110. 

Durham^  Hugh  de  Puzas,  bishop  of,  purchases  the  office  of 
chief  justiciary  and  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  of  Rich- 
ard I.  i.  406.  Is  appointed  joint  guardian  of  the  realm  with 
Longchamp  bishop  of  Ely,  during  Richard's  absence. on  the 
crusade,  407.     See  Ely. 


E. 

EJDB^LD^  succeeds  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  i.  39. 
Why  he  renounced  Christianity,  ib.     Receives  it  again,  lb, 

Eadburga^  wife  of  Brithric  king  of  Mercia,  her  in£a[mous  cha- 
racter, i.  49. 

^ar/  and  alderman,  synonymous  appellations  among  the  Sax- 
ons, i.  172.  The  original  natui'e  of  this  dignity  explained,  ii. 
143. 

Earfiwold^  king  of  East  Anglia,  apostatizes  from  Christianity,  i. 
40.     History  of  his  successors,  ib. 

East  Jnglioy  history  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  40. 

East  India^  the  new  passage  to,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

first  discovered,  iii.  191. 
■  company,  the  first  patent  granted  to,  by  queen  Eliza- 

'  both,  V.  23.  A  new  patent  granted  to,  by  James  I.  v.  188. 
Differences  between,  and  the  Dutch  company,  ib.  Cruelties 
practised  by  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna,  189.  Its  charter  revived 
and  supported  by  Charles  II.  vii.  275. 

Easter,  disputes  among  the  Saxon  clergy  concerning  computing 
the  time  of  that  feas^,  i.  54.  i 
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EccUnaatical  courts,  a  complaint  preferred  by  the  commons  to 
Ifenry  VIII.  against  the  oppressions  of,  iii.  316. 

■  government  of  England,  innovations  made  in,  by  Wil- 

liam the  Conqueror,  i.  216. 

revenues^  the  taxation  of,  resigned  to  parliament,  vi.. 


385. 

Ectlesiaatical  and  civil  powersy  advantages  resulting  from  an 
union  between,  i.  326.  346. 

Mccleaiaaticsy  their  homage  to  laymen  for  temporalities  condemn- 
ed by  the  council  of  Bari,  i.  259.  Why  unfit  for  being  in- 
trusted with  the  great  offices  under  the  crown  in  the  papal 
times  of  England,  ii.  262.  Causes  which  favoured  tlieir  pro- 
motion to  them,  ib.  Their  encourap^ement  secured  by  the 
attachment  of  mankind  to  their  doctnnes,  iii.  249.  The  po- 
litical motives  to  fixing  their  salaries,  and  bribing  them  to 
indolence,  250.  These  motives  the  foundation  of  religious 
establishments,  251.  How  they  became  dangerous  to  the  civil 
authority.     See  Bishopsj  Heresy^  and  Reformation. 

Edgar^  successor  to  Edwy  king  of  England,  his  wise  adminis- 
tration, i.  101.  Establishes  a  formidable  navy,  ib.  His  barge 
said  to  be  rowed  by  eight  tributary  kings,  ib.  His  attachment 
to  the  monks,  ib.  Inveighs  against  the  secular  clergy,  102. 
His  address  to  Dunstan,  ib.  How  he  gained  bis  good  charac- 
ter, 104.  Instances  of  his  licentious  conduct,  ib.  Treacher- 
ous conduct  of  Athelwold  towards  him,  106.  Kills  Athel- 
wOld,  107.  Espouses  Elfrida,  ib.  Encourages  foreigners  to 
settle,  108.    Clears  the  country  of  wolves,  ib, 

Edgar  Atheling,  judged  unfit  for  the  succession  by  king  Ed- 
ward the  confessor,  i.  145.  146.  Proclaimed  by  Stigand  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  198.  Submits  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, 200.  Kindly  treated  by  him,  503.  Attends  William 
to  Normandy,  204.  Retires  to  Scotland  with  his  sisters,  and 
marries  one  to  king  Malc61m,  211.  Returns  and  excites  an 
insurrection,  213.  Received  into  favour,  223.  Sent  into 
Scotland  to  restore  Edgar,  the  right  heir  to  that  kingdom, 
262.     Lives  long,  and  dies  in  peace,  277. 

Edgehillj  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of  Essex^   ' 
vi.  11. 

Edinburgh^  taken  by  Edward  I.  ii.  J  54.  Is  burned  by  Richard  II. 
ii.  349.  Seized  by  Henry  IV.  397.  Pillaged  and  burned  by 
Henry  VIIJ.  iii.  432.  Riot  of  protestants  there  on  the  festival 
of  St.  Giles,  iv.  1 63.  Receives  the  army  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Lord,  1 68.  Treaty  signed  there  by  the  English  plenipoten- 
tiaries and  those  of  France,  173.  A  tumult  there  on  intro- 
ducing the  liturgy,  v.  303.  The  solemn  league  and  covenant 
framed  there,  vi.  40.  Is  seized  by  Cromwel  after  the  victory 
of  Dunbar,  205. 

Editha^  a  nun,  carried  off"  and  ravished  by  king  Edgar,  i.  104. 
Penance  enjoined  him  by  Dunstan  on  this  occasion,*  ib. 

'  ^     fci  I   ,  daughter  of  earl  Godwin,  is  married  to  Jldward  the 
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Confessor,  i*  137.    Is  hated  by  her  husband  on  her  fethcr's 
account,  140. 

Xdmond,  primate  of  England,  procures  the  dismission  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  by  his  menace  to  Henry  III.  iL  53. 
His  prudent  conduct  in  result,  z6.  How  he  obtained  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  58. 

Mdmund  Ironside,  son  of  Ethelred  king  of  England,  state  of  the 
kingdom  at  his  accessbn,  i.  126.  His  battle  with  Canute,  ib. 
Shares  his  kingdom  with  him,  127.  Murdered,  t&.  Fate  of 
his  children,   ib, 

Edmund^  successor  to  Athelstan,  king  of  Ekigland,  his  short 
reign  and  violent  death,  i.  92. 

Edred^  successor  to  Edmund  king  of  England^  quells  the  Danes, 
and  recei/ves  homage  of  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  i.  94.  Ad- 
vantages taken  of  his  superstition,  ib, 

Edricy  son  of  Egbert,  dispossessed  by  his  uncle  Lothaire  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  i.  34.  Defeats  him,  and  obtains  the  suc- 
cession, ib, 

,  duke,  his  treacherous  behaviour,  i.  I22,*123.     Deseits 

to  Canute,  125. ,  Returns  to  the  service  of  Edmund  Ironside^ 
and  betrays  him,  126.     Executed  by  Canute,  128. 

Edward  the  Eld^r^  son  of  Alfred,  his  reign,  i.  85.  His  title 
contested  by  Ethelwald,  his  cousin  german,  ib.  The  rebellion 
suppressed,  86.  His  wars  against  the  Northumbrians  and 
Danes,  ib.  Repels  the  Scots,  87.  Account  of  his  sister 
Elhelfleda,  ib, 
Edward  the  Martyr^  son  of  Edgar  king  of  England,  crowned 
by  Dunstan,  i.  109.     His  tragical  death,  HI. 

Edward  the  Confeaaor^  the  Saxon  line  restored  by  his  accession 
to  the  crown  of  England,  ii  136.  His  partiality  to  the  Nor- 
mans, 139.  Espouses  Editha,  daughter  of  earl  Godwin,  140. 
His  attempts  to  exclude  Harold  from  the  succession,  146. 
His  death  and  character,  153.  Compiled  a  body  of  laws,  ib. 
The  first  who  touched  for  the  evil,  154.  Terrible  famine  in 
the  time  of,  194.     Some  of  his  laws  restored,  221. 

,  prince,  eldest  son  of  Henry  III.  shows  early  indications 

of  a  great  spirit,  ii.  73.  Is  obliged  to  swear  obedience  to  the 
council  of  twenty-four  barons,  appointed  by  the  Oxford  parlia- 
.  ment,  ib.  The  knights  of  the  shires  appeal  to  him  against 
the  delays  and  proceedings  Of  the  courxil  of  barons,  75,  His 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  ib.  Refuses  to  avail  himself  of  the  ^ 
pope's^absolution  from  his  oath,  to  observe  the  provisions  of 
Oxford,  79.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  Leicester,  85.  Is  restored 
by  the  king's  treaty  and  compliance  with  the  barons,  ib. 
Forms  a  party  against  the  barons,  ib.  His  ardour  at  the  battle 
of  Lewes  occasions  his  father  to  be  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
'89  His  treaty  with  Leicester,  90.  His  treatment  by  Leices- 
ter, 91.  Escapes  from  his  custody,  97.  Defeats  Simon  dc 
Montfort  coming  to  join  his  father,  ib.  Defeats  and  kills  the 
earl  of  Leicester  at  Evesham,  98.  'Saves  his  father's  life  in 
this  battle,  ilf.    His  galiant  defeat  of  Adam  de  Gourdon,  and 
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.  generous  treatment  of  him,  100.  Is  prevailed  on  by  the  king 
of  France  to  engage  in  a  crusade  to  the  H0I7  Land,  102. 
Takes  the  earl  of  Gloucester  with  him,  ib.  Arrives  at  Tunis, 
and  finds  Lewis  dead,  ib.  Escapes  assassination,  ib.  Is  recal- 
led by  his  father,  who  dies  quickly  after,  103. 

Edward  I.  proclaimed,  ii.  112.  Guardians  of  the  realm  ap- 
pointed until  his  return  to  England,  ib.  Influence  of  his 
known  character  in  keeping  the  kingdom  quiet,  1 1 3.  His 
different  emotions  at  hearing  of  the  deaths  of  his  father  and 
of  his  infant  son,  how  explained  by  him,  ib.  Spends  a  year 
in  France  before  his  return  to  England^  ib.  Incenses  th^ 
French  knights  by  his  successes  in  a  tournament  at  Chalons, 
ib.  Does  homage  to  Philip  at  Paris  for  his  French  dominions, 
114.  Is  crowned  at  Westminster,  ib.  Applies  himself  to 
rectifying  the  disorders  of  government,  ib.  Calls  a  parlia- 
ment with  this  intention,  ib.  Appoints  itinerant  commission- 
ers for  the  punishment  of  criminals,  115.  Annuls  the  com- 
mission* ib.  His  cruelty  towards  the  Jews  accused  of  adul- 
terating the  coin,  1 1 6.  Banishes  them,  ib.  His  frugal  ma- 
nagement of  his  revenue,  117.  Supplies  granted  to  him,  ib. 
Summons  Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales  to  renew  his  homage, 
118.  Reduces  him  on  his  noncompliance,  119.  Takes  his 
brother  and  successor,  David,  prisoner,  tries  and  executes 
him  as  a  traitor,  121.  Puts  all  the  Welsh  bards  to  death,  ib. 
Traditional  account  of  the  annexation  of  the  principality  of 
Wales  to  the  crown,  and  its  giving  title  to  the  Jting's  eldest 
son,  ib.  Goes  abroad  to  mediate  a  peace  between  Alphonso 
king  of  Arragon  and  Philip  of  France,  122.  Negotiates  a 
treaty  of  marriage  between  prince  Edward  and  Margaret  of 
Norway  queen  of  Scotland,  124.  This  marriage  frustrated 
by  her  death,  125.  The  clsums  of  the  competitors  for  the 
crown  of  Scotland  referred  to  his  decision,  127.  His  reflec- 
tions and  schemes  on  this  appeal  to  him,  ib.  Searches  mo- 
liastic  records  to  establish  a  cl^m  to  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, 128.  Goes  with  an  army  to  Norham  on  the  south  of 
the  Tweed,  to  determine  the  right  of  the  Scottish  crown,  ii. 
130.  Declares  to  them  his  right  to>dispose  of  the  crown,  as 
liege  lord  of  Scotland,  ib.  Requires  of  the  competitors  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  superiority,  132.  Obtains  this  con- 
cession from  them,  ib.  Claims  and  obtains  possession  of  the 
Scotch  fortresses,  133.  The  Scots  barons  and  prelates  swear 
fealty  to  him,  ib.  Decides  hi  favour  of  John  Baliol,  134. 
Baliol  swears  fealty  to  him,  and  is  put  in  possession  of  the 
crown,  133.  Provokes  the  Scots  and  their  new  king  by  his 
acts  of  usurpation  over  them,  1 35.  Mutual  depredations  com- 
mitted by  the  ships  of  France  and  England,  occasioned  by  a 
private  quarrel,  136.  His  offers  to«accommodatfe  the  differ- 
ence rejected,  1 37.  Loses  the  province  of  Guienne  by  the 
artifice  of  Philip  of  France,  138.  His  attempts  to  recover  it 
defeated  by  Philip,  139.  The  occasion  of  changing  the  feu- 
dal military  service  into  pecuniary  supplies,  140.  The  con- 
VoL.  VII.  Z  z 
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•sequences  of  this  alteration,  144.  The  first  beginnings  of 
popular  goveminent  to  be  dated  from  his  I'eign,  146.  Sum- 
mons the  representatives  of  the  people  in  parliament  to  ob- 
tain their  consent  to  supplies  for  government,  1 48.  Summons 
deputies  of  the  inferior  clergy  to  parliament,  151.  They 
scruple  to  assemble.on  his  writ,  ib.  This  objection  accommo- 
dated, and  the  two  houses  of  convocation  formed,  152.  Sum- 
mons John  Baliol  to  assist  him  against  France,  and  makes 
other  demands  which  he  refuses,  ib.  Assembles  an  army  to 
chastise  him,  ib.  Takes  Berwick  by  assault,  and  puts  the 
garrison  to  the  sword,  153.  The  Scots  beat  by  earl  War- 
renne,  and  the  castle  of  Dunbar  surrendered,  ib.  Takes  Edin- 
burgh, and  subdues  all  Scotland,  154.  Baliol  swears  fealty  to 
}iim,  ib.  Carries  him  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  ib. 
Carries  away  the  famous  stone,  destroys  the  Scots  records, 
breaks  their  great  seal,  and  leaves  earl  Warenne  governor  of 
Scotland,  155.  Makes  another  unsuccessful  attack  uponGui- 
enne,  ib,  Marties  his  daughter  to  John  earl  of  Holland,  and 
forms  alliances  against  France,  ib.  Obtains  grants  from  par- 
liament, 156.  Is  opposed  in  his  demands  by  the  clergy,  ib. 
The  occasion  of  this  opposition,  ib.  Prohibits  all  rent  to  the 
clergy,  157.  Excludes  them  from  all  protection  of  the  laws, 
158.,  Reduces  them  to  compliance,  159.  His  oppressive  ex- 
tortions on  trade,  ib,  Norfolk,  Hereford,  and-  other  bar- 
ons, refuse  to  serve  in  the  expedition  to  Gascony,  160. 
The  two  former  refuse  to  attend  him  to  Flanders,  ib.  Ap- 
points a  new  constable  ^nd  mareschal  to  act  in  their  places 
for  the  present  service,  161.  Reconciles  himself  with  the 
clergy,  and  appc^nts  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Regi- 
nald de  Grey  tutors  to  prince  Edward,  ib.  Apologizes  to  his 
nobility  for  the  irregularity  of  his  farmer  condv)ct,  ib.  Pro- 
mises a  reformation  of  government  at  his  return,  ib.  A  re- 
monstrance presented  to  him  at  his  departure,  by  the  earls  of 
Norfolk  and  Hereford,  ib.  Seals  the  two  charters  in  Flanders, 
which  are  previously  confirmed  by  parliament  at  home,  162. 
Is  obliged  to  confirm  them  again,  on  his  return,  in  the  fullest 
xnanner,  163.  His  reluctance  to  limiting  the  boundaries  of 
forests,  1 64.  Obtains  from  the  pope  an  absolution  from  his 
engagements  to  observe  the  charters,  ib.  Confirms  them 
Again  with  an  exception  to  the  late  perambulation  of  the  for- 
ests, ib.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Philip  of  France,  and  sub- 
mits the  differences  between  them  to  pope  Boniface,  166. 
The  pope's  award  between  them,  ib.  Marries  Margaret  to 
the  sister  of  Philip,  ib.  The  Scots  rise  against  him,  under 
William  Wallace,  167.  His  anny  under  earl  Warrenne  de-^ 
feated  by  Wallace,  170.  Advances  with  a  great  army  to  Scot- 
land, 172.  Overtbrowft  the  Scots  at  Falkirk,  173.  Is  applied 
to  by  pope  Boniface  in  behalf  of  Scotland,  175.  His  answer 
to  tne  pope,  ib.  Appoints  John  de  Segrave  guardian  of  Scot- 
land, 177.  Returns  to  Scotland,  scours  the  whole  country, 
ai^d  receives  the  submission  of  the  Scots,  178.    Endeavours  to 
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fix  his  government  over  Scotland,  ih,  Wallace  betrayed  inti 
his  hands,  179.  Executes  Wallace  as  a  traitor,  ih.  His  army 
under  Aymer  de  Valence  defeats  Robert  Bruce,  184.  Dies, 
ih.  His  character,  ib.  His  legislative  acts,  180.  Allowed 
his  barons  to  entail  their  estates,  187.  Was  the  first  who 
passed  a  statute  of  mortmain,  188.  His  probable  motives  in 
this  law,  ib.     His  children,  189.     A  summary  view  of  the 

,    supplies  granted  him  by  the  parliament  and  clergy,  190. 

Bdward^  prince^  second  son  of  Edward  I.  the  traditional  account 
of  his  being  made  prince  of  Wales,  ii.  121.  A  treaty  of  mar- 
riage negotiated  between  him  and  Margaret  of  Norway,  queen 
of  Scotland,  124.  This  marriage  frustrated  by  her  death,  125'. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Reginald  detjprey  appoint- 
ed tutors  to  him,  161.  Is  made  guardian  of  the  realm  during 
his  father's  expedition  to  Flanders,  ib.  Is  obliged  by  the  earls 
of  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  to  confirm  the  charters  of  liberties 
during  his  father's  absence,  162.  Is  contracted  to  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Philip  of  France,  1 67.  Succeeds  to  the  crown, 
192. 

■  II.  his  accession,  ii.  192.  Indications  of  his  weakness 
of  mind,  ib.  His  feeble  attempt  against  Scotland,  193.  His 
attachment  to  Piers  Gavaston,  ib.  Appoints  him  guardian  of 
the  realm,  on  his  journey  to  France,  194.  Marries  Isabella 
of  France,  ib.  Is  obliged  to  banish  Gavaston,  195.  Sends 
him  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ib.  Obtains  of  the  pope  a  dis- 
.  pensation  for  Gavaston's  oath  never  to  return,  196.  The  au- 
thority of  government  vested  in  a  council  of  twelve,  197. 
Makes  a  secret  protestation  against  their  ordinances,  198. 
Invites  Gavastpn  back  from  his  second  banishment  by  the  or- 
dainers,  ib.  Thomas*  earl  of  Lancaster  raises  an  army  against 
him,  199.  His  narrow  escape  from  Lancaster,  ib.  His  rage 
at  Gavaston's  murder,  200.  Is  reconciled  to  his  barons,  ib. 
Makes  a  fruitless  expedition  to  Scotland,  201.  Assembles  a 
great  army  against  the  Scots,  202.  Is  defeated  by  Robert 
Bruce  at  Bannockburn,  20^.  The  dependency  of  Scotland 
lost  by  this  defeat,  204.  The^barons  obtain  a  renewal  of  the 
ordinances  from  him,  205.  Reflections  on  his  capacity  for 
government,  206.  Character  of  Hugh  le  Despenser,  and  his 
fether,  his  fevourites,  207.  Enrages  the  barons,  who  combine 
against  the  Despensers,  ib.  Seizes  the  barony  of  Gower  from 
John  de  Mowbray,  and  gives  it  to  Hugh  le  Despenser,  ib. 
The  barons  peremptorily  insist  on  his  dismissing  Despenser, 
2K)8.'  His  queen  insulted  by  lord  Badlesmere,  209:  Punishes 
this  lord,  ib.  Recalls  the  Despensers,  banished  by  parlia- 
ment, ib.  Overpowers  his  barons,  ib.  Lancaster  declares  his 
alliance  with  Scotland,  and  raises  an  army  against  him,  210. 
Lancaster  defeated  and  executed,  ih.  Makes  another  frmtlesjs 
attempt  against  Scotland,  211.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Rq- 
bert  Bruce  ibr  thirteen  years,  ib.  His  disputes  with  France, 
212.  His  queen  Isabella  goes  to  Paris  to  mediate  between 
her  husband  and  brother,  213.     Resigns  Guienite  fo  his  ison 
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prince  EdWard,  ib.  Intimacy  between  his  queen  and  Roger 
Mortimer,  ib.  Her  reply  when  he  sent  for  her  back  again, 
214.  Isabella  forms  a  conspiracy  against  him,  ib,  Isabella 
invades  Suffolk,  and  is  joined  by  the  barons,  ib.  He  leaves 
London,  aiid  retires  to  the  west,  215.  Retreats  to  Wales,  ib. 
Is  seized  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  confined  in  Kennel- 
worth  castle,  ib.  Is  deposed  by  parliament,  216.  A  resigna- 
tion extorted  from  him,  2\9,  Is  pitied  by  the  people,  ib.  Is 
taken  from  the  custody  of  Leicester,  and  delivered  to  lord 
Berkel^,  ib.  His  cruel  usage,  ib.  Is  murdered  by  Mau- 
travers  and  Goumay,  219.  His  character,  220.  Comparison 
between  his  reigpi  and  that  of  his  father,  ib.  Prices  of  com- 
modities in  his  reign,  224.     His  children,  229. 

Edwardy  prince^  son  to  Edward  II.  is  invested  l>y  his  father  with 
the  dutchy  of  Guienne,  ii.  2 1 3.  Goes  to  Paris  to  do  homage 
for  it,  ib.  Is  affianced  by  his  mother  Isabella  to  Philippa, 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Holland  and  Hainault,  215. 

■  I  .  III.  his  accession,  it  230.  The  earl  of  Lancaster  ap- 
pointed guardian  to  him,  ib,  Marches  with  an  army  to  oppose 
the  Scots,  ib.  His  difficulty  in  coming  up  with  them,  232. 
His  defiance  to  the  Scots  generals,  how  answered,  233.  His 
narrow  escape  from  the  bold  attempt  of  earl  Douglas,  ib. 
Enters  into  a  scheme  to  seize  Mortimer,  237,  Assumes  the 
exercise  of  government,  f d.  His  strict  regard  to  the  sup- 
pression of  robbery,  238.  Encouras^es  secretly  the  preten- 
sions of  Edward  Baliol  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  ib.  Under- 
takes to'^restore  Edward  Baliol  when  driven  out  of  Scotlan^^ 
242.  Defeats  the  Scots  at  Halidown  Hill,  244.  The  founda- 
tion of  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  245.  The  weakness 
of  his  pretension  shown,  247.  Is  summoned  to  do  homage 
for  Guienne,  248.  Is  obliged  to  perform  it,  ib.  Prepares  for 
a  war  with  France,  249.  Engages  the  Flemings  to  assist  him, 
through  the  means  of  James  d'Arteville,  250.  Raises  a  force, 
and  passes  over  to  Flanders,  251.  Is  created  vicar  of  the 
German  empire,  252.  Assumes  the  title  of  king  of  France, 
ib.  Contracts  his  son  Edward  to  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Brabant,  253.  Invades  France,  but  retires  into  Flanders,  and 
disbands  his  army,  254.  Is  greatly  impoverished  by  his 
fruitless  expedition,  ib.  Remarks  on  his  present  situation 
with  his  parliament,  255.  Obtains  conditional  grants  from 
them,  ib.  The  resolutions  of  parliament  on  his  assumed  title 
as  king  of  France,  256.  Obtains  a  great  victory  over  the 
French  fleet,  ib.  Besieges  Tournay,  258.  Philip's  reply  to 
his  defiance,  259.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Philip,  by,  the 
mediation  of  Jane  countess  of  Hainault,  260.  Is  deserted  by 
his  allies,  261.  His  ill  humour  towards  his  ministers  on  his 
return,  ib.  '  Archbishop  Stratford  enters  into  a  combination 
against  him,  263.  Stratfovd's  letter  to  him,  ib.  Is  reconciled 
to  him,  254.  Review  of  his  present  situation,  ib.  Is  obliged 
to  pass  an  act  for  redress \)f  grievances  before  he  obtains  any 
grants,  265.     Makes  a  secret  protest  against  it,  266.     Issues 
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iui  edict  agsunst  the  validity  of  this  act,  266.  Patronizes  the 
pretensions  of  the  count  de  Mountfort  to  the  dutchy  of  Britany, 
268.  Relieves  the  countess  besieged  at  Hennebonne,  271. 
Sends  another  fleet  to  her  assistance  under  Robert  d'Artois, 
ib.  Goes  over  to  Britany  in  person,  272.  His  treaty -with 
the  French,  ib.  How  induced  to  break  this  truce,  273.  Sends 
the  earl  of  Derby  to  defend  Guienne,  274.  Invades  Normandy, 
276.  His.  successes  there,  ib.  Seizes  and  plunders  Caen, 
278.  Penetrates  as  far  as  Paris,  ib.  Disposition  of  his  army 
at  Crecy,  280.  His  address  to  his  army,  281.  Defeats  the 
French  at  Crecy,  283.  His  moderate  expectations  from  this 
victory,  284.  Besieges  Calais,  ib.  His  terms  to  the  besieged, 
29Q.  Queen  Philippa  intercedes  for  the  deputies  ordered  by 
him  to  execution,  29 1 .  Turns  out  the  inhabitants,  and  peoples 
it  with  Englishmen,  ib.  Concludes  a  truce  with  France,  ib. 
Discovers  the  treachery  of  his  governor  at  Calais  and  engages 
him  to  deceive  the  French,  292.  Engages  the  French  army 
which  was  to  have  seized  Calais,  and  routs  it,  ib.  His  affability 
to  his  prisoners,  293.  Institutes  the  order  of  the  garter,  294. 
Traditional  accounts  of  the  occasion  of  this  institution,  ib, 
Cpncerts  two  invasions  pf  France,  298.  Invades  France  from 
Calais,  while  his  son  invades  it  from  Guienne,  t^.  Battle  of 
Poictiers,  300.  John  king  of  France  brought  prisoner  to 
London,  305.  Restores  king  David  Bruce  on  a  ransom,  306. 
Concludes  a  treaty  with  John,  which  is  rejected  by  the  dauphin 
and  states  of  France,  308.  Invades  France  with  a  vast  force, 
310.  Progress  of  his  arms,  ib.  Is  induced  to  conclude  a 
more  moderate  treaty,  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  312.'  Treaty 
of  Bretigny,  ib.  His  succours  to  prince  Edward,  under  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  seized  at  sea,  by  Henry  -king  of  Castile, 
318.  Loses  most  of  his  territories  in  France,  ib,  •  Attaches 
himself  to  Alice  Pierce,  but  is  forced  to  remove  her  from 
court,  324.  Dies,  325.  His  character,  ib.  Retrospect  of  his 
reign,  326.  His  children,  ib.  His  regard  to  parliaments, 
328.  Cases  of  high  treason  limited  in  his  reign,  ib.  His 
frequent  confirmations  of  the  great  charter,  329.  Windsor 
castle  built  by  him,  and  by  what  means,  330.  His  great 
exertion  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  ib.  His  frequent 
levies  of  taxes  without  authority  of  parliament,  331.  His 
open  avowal  of  this  power,  ib.  Passes  the  statute  of  pro- 
visors,  333.  State  of  the  internal  police  in  this  reigm,  ib. 
State  of  commerce  and  industry,  334.  His  reign  an  interesting 
period  of  our  history,  338. 
Edward^  prince  of  Wales,  son  to  Edward  III.  is  contracted  to 
the  daughter  of  the  duk^  of  Bi^ant,  ii.  253.  Js  appointed 
guardian  of  the  realm  during  his  father's  absence  in  Flanders, 
254.  Calls  a  parliament,  but  is  unable  to  procure  his  father 
any  supplies,  ib.  Attends  his  father  in  an  expedition  to 
France,  277.  His  gallant  behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Crecy, , 
280.  His  father's  behaviour  to  him  that  day^  284.  Invades 
and   ravitges   Languedoc   and   other   parts  of  France,    298. 
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Endeavours  to  join  his  father,  300.  Defeats-'  king  John  at 
Poictiers,  and  takes  him  prisoner,  303.  His  noble  behaviour 
to  his  prisoner,  304.  Concludes  a  truce,  305.  Is  invested 
with  the  principality  of  Aquitaine,  31^.  Recalls  his  soldiers 
from  the  service  of  Henry  count  of  Transtamare,  and  protects 
Peter  king  of  Castile,  ib.  Defeats  Transtamare,  and  restores 
Peter,  320.  Peter's  ingratitude  to  him,  ib.  Is  involved  by 
this  expedition,  and  taxes  his  principality  of  Wales  to  repay 
it,  ^21.  His  reply  to  the  French  king's  summons,  322.  Goes 
to  France  to  oppose  the  French  hostilities,  where  his  health 
declines,  323.  Loses  most  of  his  French  possessions,  and 
concludes  a  peace,  324.  His  death  and  character^  325.  How 
he  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Black  Prince,  326. 
^£dfvardy  prince,  son  to  Henry  VI.  born,  iii.  17.  Extraordinary 
adventure  of,  with  his  mother  Margaret,  in  a  forest,  39. 
Married  toMady  Anne,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  51. 

■    killed,  61. 

IV.  proclaimed)  iii.  29.     Reflections  on  this  event,  ib. 

His  character,  32.  Instance  of  his  cruelty,  ib.  The  parties 
of  York  and  Lancaster  how  distinguished,  33.  Routs  the 
Lancastrians  at  Touton,  34.  His  title  recognised  by  parlia- 
ment, 36.  Executes  divers  by  martial  law,  ib.  Gets  posses- 
sion of  Henry  VI.  and  imprisons  him  in  the  Tower,  40.  His 
behaviour  during  this  interval  of  peace,  ib.  Becomes  enam- 
oured  with  the  lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  41.  Marries  her,  42. 
Disgusts  the  earl  of  Warwick,  ib.  who  makes  a  party  ag^nst 
him,  44.  Makes  an  alliance  with  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy, 
ib.  Bestows  his  sister  on  him,  ib.  Leagues  also  with  the 
duke  of  Britany,  ib.  Insurrection  in  Yorkshire,  46.  Con- 
fusion in  this  period  of  the  English  history,  47.  Quells  an 
insurrection  in  Lincolnshire,  48.  Secretly  gains  over  Cla- 
rence from  Warwick's  interest,  52.  Marches  against  War- 
wick's army,  53.  Chased  from  his  own  camp  by  the  treachery 
of  the  marquis  of  Montacute,  ib.  Flies  to  Holland,  54.  As- 
sisted by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  lands  in  Yorkshire,  and 
pushes  for  London,  57.  Enters  London,  and  gets  possession 
of  Henry  VI.  58.  Defeats  Warwick  at  Barnet,  60.  Defeats 
queen  Margaret's  army  at  Tewksbury,  61.  Resigns  himself 
to  gaiety  on  the  return  of  peace,  62.  Projects  an  invasion  of 
France,  ib.  Invades  France,  64.  Lewis  agrees  to  buy  peace 
by  a  tribute,  65.  Interview  with  Lewis,  ib.  Obstructs  the 
duke  of  Clarence's  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy,  69. 
Procures  his  trial  and  execution,  70.  Contracts  marriage  for 
all  his  children,  v/ithout  effect,  72.  His  death,  character, 
and  family, /d.  Reflections  on  the  state  of  the  court  at  this 
period,  74.  Leaves  his  brother  the  duke  of  Gloucester  re- 
gent, during  the  minority  of  his  son,  79.  His  legitimacy  de- 
nied by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  84. 

V.  State  of  parties  at  his ,  accession,   iii.  .74.     The 


duke  of  Gloucester  left  regent  duriiig  his  minority,  75.    His 
l^rson  intrusted  to  the  earl  of  Rivers,  76.     His  guardian  ar- 
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tested  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  77.  Is  murdered  In  the 
Tower  with  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  by  order  of  Rich- 
ard III.  86.  Their  bodies  found  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
87. 

Edward^  prince,  son  of  Henry  VIII.  born,  iii.  373.  His  mo- 
ther, queen  Jane  Seymour,  dies,  ib.  Is  contracted  to  Mary 
the  infant  queen  of  Scotland,  422.  His  father  Henry  VIII. 
dies,  448.  i 

■  '  '  ■  VI.  his  accession,  iv.  1 .  Names  of  the  regency  du- 
ring his  minority,  tb.  The  earl  of  Hertford  chosen  protector, 
and  made  duke  of  Somerset,  3,  4.  Somerset  obtsdns  a  con- 
firmation of  his  authority  by  patent,  5.^  Discovers  a  propen- 
sity to  literature,  7.  His  reluctance  at  signing  the  warrant 
for  the  execution  of  Joan  Boacher,  38.  Is  removed  to  Wind- 
sor castle  by  the  protector,  48.  Is  addressed  by  the  council 
to  dismiss  Somerset,  which  he  complies  with,  49.  A  new 
council  of  regency  formed,  50.  His  grief  at  his  sister  the 
lady  Mary's  obstinacy  in  the  catholic  faith,  56,  Is  induced  by 
Northumberland  to  write  circular  letters  to  the  sheriffs  for 
choosing  a  new  parliament,  66.  Subsidies  granted  him  by^ 
parliament,  67.  Amount  of  the  crown  debts  at  this  time,  ib. 
His  health  declines,  ib.  Orders  the  judges  to  prepare  a  deed 
of  settlement  for  the  succession  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  71.  Sig^s 
the  patent  for  the  succession,  ib.  His  physicians  dismissed, 
and. his  cure  intrusted  to  an  old  woman,  ib.  Dies,  72.  His 
character,  ib. 

Edwin^  successor  to  Adelfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  hik 
wise  government,  i.  37.  His  sitigular  escape  from  assassina*- 
tion,  ib.  Converted  to  Christianity,  ib.  Slain  in  battle  by 
Penda  king  of  Mercia,  38.  His  kingdom  divided,  and  his 
fieunily  extinguished,  ib. 
^  -^ — ^-T—  and  Morcar.     See  Morcar. 

Edwy^  successor  to  Edred,  king  of  England,  his  personal  cha- 
racter, i.  98.  His  subjects  revolt  at  the  instigation  of  the 
clergy,  100. 

Effingham^  lord,  is  sent  with  a  squadron  to  Spain^  to  convoy 
Philip  to  England,  but  is  afraid  of  his  seamen,  iv.  39.  Is  one 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  ambassadors  at  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cam- 

^  bresis,  156. 

,  lord  Howard  of,  commands  the  English  navy  destined  to 

oppose  the  Spanish  invincible  armada,  iv.  426.  Is  attacked  by 
the  armada,  under  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  432.  Attacks 
and  disconcerts  the  armada  at  Calais,  443.  Takes  command 
of  the  fleet  sent  against  Cadiz,  473.  Cadiz  taken  and  plun- 
dered, 474.  Is  created  earl  of  Nottingham,  475.  See  JStot- 
tingham. 

Egberty  son  of  Ercombert,  king  of  Kent,  his  cruel  scheme  to 
secure  the  succession  to  his  son,  i.  34. 

r,   king  of  Wessex,   his  descent,  i.  49.     Takes  refuge, 

and  improves  himself  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne^  ib.  Re- 
called to  enjoy  the  succession,  50.     State  of  Wessex  at  his 
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accessiofn,  51.  Defeats  the  Mercian^,  ib.  Conquers  Kent 
and  Essex,  59.  The  East  Angles  put  themselves  under  his 
protection,  ib.  Conquers  Mercia,  52.  Northumberland,  ib. 
Unites  th6  heptarchy  under  his  government,  ib: 

Egmonty  count,  the  Spanish  general,  defeats  de  Thermes,  the 

t  French  governor  of  Calais,  in  Flanders,  by  the  accidental  as- 
sistance of  an  English  squadron  then  on  the  coast,  iv.  IS9.  Is 
put  to  death  by  the  duke  d'Alva,  306. 

Elandy  sir  William,  governor  of  Nottingham  castle,  betrays 
Roger  Mortimer  into  the  hands  of  Edward  III.  ii.  236. 

Elbeuf^  marquis  of,  accompanies  queen  Mary  in  her  return  to 
Scotland,  iv.  1 8 1 .  Is  concerned  in  a  riot  at  the  house  of  Ali- 
son Craig,  which  the  church  takes  cognisance  of,  186. 

Eleanor^  daughter  of  William  duke  of  Guienne,  why  divorced 
from  Lewis  VII.  of  France,  i.  313..  Married  to  prince  Henr^j 
son  of  Stephen,  king  of  England,  3 1 4.  Instigates  her  sons  to 
revolt  against  their  father,  372.  Attempts  to  escape  to  France, 
and  is  confined  by  her  husband,  ib.  Obtains  her  hereditaiy 
-dominions  from  her  husband,  389.  Is  released  and  made  re- 
gent by  her  son  Richard  I.  until  his  arrival  in  England,  i.  403. 
Carries  Berengaria,  her  son's  intended  bride,  to  him  at  Mes- 
sina, and  returns,  412.  Writes  to  the  pope  on  Richard's  be- 
-^ing  imprisoned  in  Germany,  422.  Arrives  in  Germany  with 
the  stipulated  ransom,  and  releases  him*  426.  Her  aversion 
to  Constantia,  mother  of  Arthur  duke  of  Britany,  436. 

,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence,  married  to  Henry 

III.  of  England,  ii.  54.  The  bounties  bestowed  on  her  rela- 
tions, ib.  The  populace  of  London  insult  her,  84.  Prepares 
a  force  abroad,  to  restore  her  husband  from  the  tyranny  of 
Leicester,  which  is  dispersed  by  bad  winds,  93.    Dies,  13. 

Elections  to  parliament,  review  of  the  laws  relating  to,  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  iii.  29.  How  regulated  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Oliver  Cromwel,  vi.  264. 

Elfiedoy  a  waitingnudd,  how  she  became  mistress  to  king  Ed- 
gar, i.  105. 

E{friday  the  daughter  of  Olgar  earl  of  Devonshire,  treacher- 
ously obtained  in  marriage  by  Athelwold,  favourite  to  king 
Edgar,  i,  106.  Espoused  by  Edgar,  ib.  Causes  her  son-in- 
law  king  Edward  the  martyr,  to  be  killed.  111. 

Elgiva^  wife  to  Edwy,  king  of  England,  shockingly  murdered 
by  the  clergy,  i.  100.  Other  representations  of  this  story, 
488.  note  B. 

Elizabethy  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  bom,  iii. 
320.  Is  created  princess  of  Wales,  ib.  Treaty  entered  into  by 
her  father  for  marrying  her  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  344. 
Her  mother  beheaded,  360.  Is  illegitimated  by  parliament,  362. 
Is  restored  to  her  right  of  succession  by  parliament,  429.  Is 
addressed  by  the  lord  Seymour,  iv.  30.  Raises  a  body  of 
Tiorse  to  support  her  sister  Mary,  against  the  lady  Jane  Grey, 
78.  Cause  of  her  sister's  first  declared  animosity  to  her,  85. 
Is  confined  by  her  sister  wider  colour  of  Wyat's  insurrcc- 
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don,  98.  Is  released  by  the  mediation  of  Philip,  103.  Owes 
this  protection  to  his  policy,  ib.  Retires  into  the  country,  and 
devotes  herself  to  study,  136.  Her  prudence  on  the  proposal 
of  marriage  made  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  ib.  Her  caution 
with  regard  to  religion,  138.  Her  sister  Mary  dies,  140. 
Great  joy  manifested  both  by  parliament  and  people  at  her 
accession,  iv.  144.  Her  behaviour  on  arriving  at  the  Tower, 
145.  Receives  all  the  bishops  kindly  excepting  Bonner,  t A. 
Nc^tifies  her  election  to  foreign  courts,  ib.  Her  motives  for 
declining  Philip's  offers  pf  marriage,  146.  Notifies  her  ac- 
cession to  the  pope,  and  his  expressions  on  the  occasion,  ib. 
Recalls  her  ambassador  from  Rome,  147.  Forms  her  council, 
ib.  Makes  Cecil  secretary  of  state,  ib.  Is  advised  by  Cecil  to 
restore  the  protestant  religion,  ib.  Her  caution  in  this  mat-  , 
ter,  ib.  Prohibits  all  preaching  without  license,  to  suppress 
the  violent  attacks  of  catholics  and  reformers  on  each  other^ 
149.  Prohibits  the  elevation  of  the  host,  7.  The  bishops 
disgusted,  8.  Is  crowned,  ib.  Her  popular  behaviour,  150. 
Her  title  recognised  by  the  new  parliament,  ib.  Is  declared 
governess  of  the  church  by  parliament,  151.  The  powers 
conferred  under  this  title,  152.  All  Edward's  statutes  con- 
cerning religion  confirmed,  ib.  The  mass  abolished,  and 
liturgy  restored,  153.  Grants  voted  to  her  by  the  commons, 
1 54^  Her  answer  to  the  address  of  the  commons  to  fix  on  the 
choice  of  a  husband,  ib.  Her  address  in  conciliating  the  catho- 
lics to  the  reformed  religion,  154.  Rejects  the  proposal  of 
Philip,  for  her  adhering  to  the  Spanish  alliance  against  France, 
157.  Her  treaty  with  Henry,,  respecting  the  restitution  of 
Calais,  ib,  Henry  solicits  her  excommunication  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  159.  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  and  her  husband 
the  dauphin,  assume  the  arms  and  title  of  England^  ib.  The 
rise  of  her  violent  jealousy  against  Mary,  159.  Receives  a 
deputation  from  the  protestant  malcontents  in  Scotland  for 
,  assistance,  and  is  persuaded  by  Cecil  to  grant  it,  171.  Sends 
.a  fleet  and  army  to  Scotland,  173.  Concludes  a  treaty  with 
the  association  called  The  Congregation  of  the  Lord^  ib. 
Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  ib.  Review  of  her  conduct  in  this 
affair,  174.  Receives  a  second  deputation  from  the  Scots 
reformers,  with  thanks,  and  desire  of  farther  aid,  176.  Applies 
to  Maiy,  queen  of  Scots,  for  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  and  a  renunciation  of  her  pretensions  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  which  she  refuses,  ib.  Denies  Mary  a  passage 
through  England,  on  her  return  to  Scotland,  179.  Mary's 
spirited  reply  on  the  occasion,  ib.  Equips  a  fleet  with  a  sup- 
posed design  of  intercepting  Mary,  who  escapes  it,  181.  Her 
reply  to  Mary's  request  of  being  declared  successor  to  the 
English  crown,  190.  Is  apparently  reconciled  to  her  192. 
Her  prudent  administration,  ib.  Divers  proposals  of  marri- 
age made  to  her,  193.  ^ives  a  gentle  refusal  to  them  all, 
194.  Her  aversion  to  the  idea  of^ a  successor,  ib.  Cruelly- 
persecutes  the  earl  of  Hertford  and  his  lady  from  this  motive, 
Vol.  VIL  A  a  a 
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195.  Pardons  Arthur  Pole,  and  others,  convicted  of  a  con- 
spiracy, 196.  Pliilip  of  Spain  begins  to  manifest  his  enmity  to 
her,  200.  Enters  into  a  treaty  with  the  prince  of  Conde,  and 
has  Havre  de  Grace  put  into  her  hands,  202.  Assists  the 
French  protestants  after  the  battle  of  Dreux,  204.  Falls  dan- 
gerously ill  of  the  smallpox,  ib.  Is  siddressed  by  the  com- 
mons to  marry,  ib.  Her  reflections  on  tliis  subject^  206.  Her 
replies,  207.  Supplies  granted  her  by  parliament  and  convo- 
cation, 208.  Her  manifesto  on  taking  possession  of  Havre 
de  Grace,  ib.  Is  neglected  in  the  treaty  between  Conde  and 
the  French  court,  and  resolves  to  retain  Havre,  209.  Havre 
taken,  and  the  plague  brought  into  England  by  the  garrison, 
211.  Makes  a  resignation  of  her  claim  to  Calais,  ib.  Main- 
tains an- amicable  correspondence  with  Mary,  but  declines  an  . 
interview,  ib.  Her  address  in  preventing  Mary  from  con- 
tracting a  foreign  alliance  by  marriage,  212.  Proposes  the 
earl  of  Leicester  to  her,  ib.  Her  duplicity  in  this  proposal, 
213,  Exposes  her  weakness  and  rivalship  in  her  conversa- 
tion with  Melvil  the  Scots  ambassador,  214.  Favours  the 
niarriage  of  Marjr  with  Lord  Damley,  216.  Her  duplicity 
a^ain  manifested  m  this  instance,  ib.  Encourages  the  Scots 
malcontents  to  rise  against  Mary,  219.  Disavows  any  con- 
nexion with  them  on  the  failure  of  the  enterprise,  220.  .  Her 
behaviour  on  receiving  news  of  the  birth  of  prince  James  of 
Scotland,  227.  Promises  the  commons  to  marry,  and  gives 
her  reasons  against  naming  a  successor,  228.  Prohibits  their 
debate^  on  this  subject  229.  Revokes  her  prohibition,  230. 
Her  speech  ^t  dissolving  the  parliament,  ib.  Remonstrates 
with  Mary  against  her  marriage  with  Bothwel,  240.  Sends 
Throgmorton  ambassador  to  Scotland,  on  the  captivity  of 
Mary,  244.  The  tenor  ©f  his  commission,  ib.  Sends  Mary 
offers  of  assistance  on  hpr  escape  from  Lochleven  castle,  250. 
Mary  after  being  defeated  by  Murray,  takes  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, and  desires  her  protection,  251.  Cecil's  advice  to  h*- 
pn  this  occasion,  ib.  Requires  Mary  to  clear  herself  from  the 
niurder  of  her  husband,  254.  Requires  Murray  to  justify  his 
conduct  towards  Mary,  ib^  Appoints  cornmissioners  for  hear- 
ing the  cause  at  York,  256.  Queries  proposed  to  her  by 
Murray,  259,  Transfers  the  conferences  to  Hampton  court, 
and  appoints  additional  commissioners,  260.  Her  answer  to 
Murray's  queries,  ib.  Lays  |:he  result  of  the  conference  be- 
fore the  privy  council,  264.  Her  reply  to  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners, ib.  Dismisses  Murray  with  a  present  for  his  expen- 
ses, 265.  Detains  the  duke  of  Chatelhemult  till  Murray's 
departure,  ib.  Still  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  young  king, 
^06.  Mary  refuses  all  corxessions,  ib.  Renews  her  demand 
for  the  restitution  of  Calais,  267.  '  The  phancellor  L'Hopital's 
pleas  to  ^lude  the  demand,  ib.  Enters  Into  a  fruitless  nego- 
tiation for  marriage  with  the  archduke  Charles,  268.  Instaft-; 
ces  of  her  reluctance  in  the  work  of  church  reformation,  272. 
J^  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  ib,  note,    Ei\» 
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deavours  to  depress  the  puritans,  274.  Her  great  regard  and 
attachment  to  Cecil,  276.  Gives  the  duke  of  Norfolk  hhits 
of  her  knowledge  of  his  negotiations  in  order  to  a  marriage 
with  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  278.  Norfolk  committed  to  the 
Tower,  280.  -Mkry  removed  to  Coventry,  and  more  strictly 
guarded,  ib.  The  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land raise  an  insurrection  in  the  north,  ib.  Releases  Norfolk 
on  promise  of  relinquishing  thoughts  of  Mary,  282.  Amuses 
Mary  with  negotiations,  283.  Her  proposals  to  Murray  in 
her  behalf,  ib.  Sends  Sussex  with  forces  to  Scotland,  to 
check  the  progress  of  Maiy's  party,  284.  Desires  the  Scots, 
on  Mun-ay's  death,  not  to  elect  another  fegent,  285.     Her 

-  ambiguous  conduct  to  balance  the  factions  in  Scotland,  ib. 
Sends  terms  of  a  treaty  to  Mary,  who  agrees  to  them,  287. 
Her  measures  to  frustrate  this  treaty,  287.  Commissioners 
sent  by  the  Scots  parliament  to  treat  with  her,  ib.  Is  dis- 
gusted with  their  republican  principles,  ib.  Dismisses  them 
without  concluding  any'  thing,  288.  Is  excommunicated  by 
pope  Pius  V.  ib.  Summons  a  parliament  after  five  years  in- 
terval, ib^  Prohibits  them  from  meddling  with  affairs  of  state, 
289.  Summons  Strickland  a  commoner  before  the  council, 
for  introducing  a  bill  for  amending  the  liturgy,  291.  Prohi- 
bits him  from  attending  the  house,  ib.  Yelverton's  speech  in 
the  house  on  that  occasion,  ib.  Restores  Strickland  to  his 
seat,  292.  Employs  the  house  of  lords  to  check  the  com- 
mons in  debating  of  religious  reformation,  293.  Bell,  a  com- 
moner, severely  reprimanded  by  the  council,  for  a  motion 
against  an  exclusive  patent  granted  to  a  trading  company  at 
Bristol,  ib.  Orders  the  lord  keeper  Bacon  to  reprove  the 
commons  at  the  close  of  the  session  for  their  freedom,  ib. 
Remarks  on  her  notion  of  the  proper  objects  of  parliamentary 
concern,  296.  Her  frugality  and  schemes  to  avoid  asking  sup- 
plies of  parliament,  297.  Assists  the  queen  of  Navarre  witli 
money,  and  allows  men  to  be  raised  for  the  assistance  of  the 
French  protestants,  301.  Receives  proposals  of  marriage 
with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  303.  Protects  the  Flemish  refugees, 
307.  -Seizes  some  money  intended  for  the  duke  of  Alva,  ib. 
Discovers  Norfolk's  conspiracy,  who  is  tried  and  executed, 
"311.  Remonstrates  with  Mary  concerning  her  conduct,  312. 
Reduces  Mary's  party  in  Scotland,  314.  Concludes  a  defen- 
sive alliance  with  France,  315.  Her  reception  of  Fenelon, 
the  French  ambassador,  ordered  to  excuse  the  massacre  of 
Paris  to  her,  317.  Her  prudent  reflection  and  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  318.  Assists  the  German  levies  for  the  service 
of  the  hugonots,  323.  Is  obliged  to  deny  giving  farther  coun- 
tenanqe  to  the  Flemish  exiles,  324.     Receives  an  embassy 

'  from  the  revolted  Hollanders  to  implore  assistance,  327- 
Sends  for  Henry  Cobham  to  intercede  with  Philip  in  their  be- 
half, ib.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
agrees  to  assist  him  against  the  Spaniards,  329.  Her  repre- 
sentations to  Philip'on  the  occafiion,  330.     A  view  of  her  situr 
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alion  at  this  time,  331.  Readers  the  confinement  of  Maff 
stricter,  ib.  Her  lenity  in  religious  matters^  ib.  Her  watch- 
ful regard  over  the  puritans,  332.  Her  frugality,  and  punc- 
tuality in  paying  loans,  ib.  Is  petitioned  by  parliament  for 
church  reformation,  335. "  Interposes  witA  the  Scots  adminis- 
tration, in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  339.  Ireland  inva- 
ded by  the  Spaniards,  340.  Her  displeasure  at  the  cruelty 
exercised  in  reducing 'them,  ib.  Countenances  the  depreda- 
tions of  Francis  Drake,  and  knights  him,  341.  Obtains  sup- 
plies from  parliament,  342.  Reprimands  the  commons  for 
appointing  a  fast,  ib.  Her  great  attachment  to  Simier,  the 
duke  of  Anjou's  agent,  345.  Is  in6)rmed  by  him  of  Leices- 
ter's marriage,  ib.  Receives  a  private  visit»from  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  346.  Orders  a  contract  of  marriage  to  be  prepared  be- 
tween her  and  Anjou,  ib.  Receives  a  splendid  embassy  from 
France  on  the  occasion,  ib.  Sends  Walsingham  ambassador  to 
Paris,  347.  The  strange  fluctuations  of  her  conduct  on  this  af- 
fair, ib.  The  duke  of  Anjou  comes  over  to  England,  348.  Gives 
him  a  ring  from  her  own  finger,  ib.  Is  dissuaded  from  this  mar- 
riage, particularly  by  sir  Philip  Sydney,  349.  Rejects  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  351.  Sends  an  embassy  to  Scotland,  on  James  be- 
ing taken  from  the  power  of  Lenox  and  Arran,  353.  Receives 
a  pathetic  letter  from  Mary,  354.  Her  reflections  on  this  let- 
ter, 356.  Oyens  a  negotiation  in  Scotland  for  Mary's  liberty, 
357.  Reproaches  James  with  inconstancy,  358.  Sends  Wal- 
singham to  Scotland,  to  discover  the  character  of  James,  ib. 
Procures  a  change  in  the  Scots  ministry,  ib.  Artifices  prac- 
tised by  her  ministry  to  detect  conspiracies,  360.  An  asso- 
ciation formed  ta  protect  her  against  all  violence,  361.  Calls 
a  parliament,  ib^  Receives  supplies  from  it,  S62.  Estab- 
lishes the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission,  S64.  Her  speech 
to  parliament,  on  the  applications  made  for  farther  reforma- 
tion, 366.  Enlarges  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
367.  Conspiracies  formed  against  her  life,  ib.  Concludes 
another  league  with  the  States,  and  takes  possession  of  th^ 
towns  assigned  her  for  security,  372.  Sends  sir  Francis  Drake 
against  the  Spanish  West  Indies,.  374.  Her  motives  in  send- 
ing Dr.  Wotton  ambassador  to  Scotland,  377.  Concludes  a 
league  with  James  for  their  mutual  defence,  378.  Appoints 
a  commission  for  the  trial  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  389.  Calls 
a  parliament  on  Mary's  condemnation,  396.  Appears  unwil- 
ling to  cany  Mary's  sentence  into  execution,  397*  Mary's 
last  letter  to  her,  399.  The  duplicity  of  her  conduct  in  re- 
gard to  Mary,  405.  Her  behaviour  on  the  execution  of  Mary, 
414.  Her  letter  to  James,  ib.  Recalls  Leicester  from  Hol- 
land, 421.  Prepares  for  defence  against  the  Spanish  invinci- 
ble armada,  425.  Her  vigilance  and  prudence,  427.  Her 
lenity  towards  her  catholic  subjects  at  this  time,  428.  Visits 
the  camp  at  Tilbury,  429.  Receives  supplies  from  parlia- 
ment on  the  destruction  of  the  armada,  445.  Prohibits  the 
common^  from  meddling  with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  ib.  Checks 
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their  intended  regulation  of  purveyance,  446.  Retains  great  - 
jealousy  of  James  of  Scotland,  450.  Endeavours  to  prevent 
James  from  marrying,  45 1 .  Assista  Henry  of  Navarre  against 
the  king  of  France,  453.  Sends  him  men  and  "money  on  his 
accession  to  the  crown  of  France,  455.  Sends  him  farther 
assistance  by  treaty,  456.  Calls  a  parliament,  459.  Her 
haughty  reply  to  the  usual  request  of  the  speaker  of  the  com- 
mons, ib.  Sends  several  members  to  prison  for  reviving  the 
question  about  the  succession,  460.  Her  injunctions  to  the 
speaker,  on  Morris's  motion  agsdnst  ecclesiastical  abuses  qf 
power,  461.  Her  speech  to  parliament,  463.  Her  advice 
and  conduct  to  James  of  Scotland,  on  the  discovery  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  him,  467.  Her  physician  receives  a  bribe 
from  the  Spanish  ministers  to  poison  her,  and  is  executed  for 
it,  468.  Concludes  a  new  treaty  with  the  United  Provinces,  470. 
Fits  out  an  armament  which  takes  and  plunders  Cadiz,  474. 
Makes  Essex  earl  marshal  of  England,  478.  Calls  a  parlia- 
ment, ib.  Her  pleas  for  a  supply,  ib.  Obtsdns  a  grant,  479. 
Gives  Essex  a  box  on  the  ear,  483.  Concludes  a  new  treaty 
with  the  States,  485.  Sends  Essex  lord  lieutenant  to  Ireland, 
493.  Orders  Essex  to  displace  the  earl  of  Southampton,  495. 
Is  displeased  with  his  conduct,  497.  Her  behaviour  to  him 
on  his  unexpected  journey  to  court,  498.  Her  sorrow  on  his 
illness,  499.  Sends  lord  Mountjoy  to  Ireland,  in  the  room  of 
Essex,  501.  Causes  Essex  to  be  examined  before  the  privy 
council,  502.  Refuses  to  renew  his  patent  for  the  monopoly 
of  sweet  wines,  505.  Is  informed  that  Essex  ridicules  her 
person  and  age,  ^07.  Is  informed  of  Essex's  rebellious 
schemes,  510.  Her  irresolution  with  regard  to  the  execution: 
of  Essex,  515.  Consents  to  his  death,  5 1 6.  Meditates  a  new 
system  of  policy  for  Europe,  in  conjunction  wi^th  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  518.  Is  induced  to  pay  her  soldiers  in  Ireland 
with  base  money,  520.  Her  enornious  grants  of  monopolies, 
523.  is  induced  to  restrain  tliem,  525.  The  abject  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  house  of  commons,  on  her  promise  to  cancel 
the  most  oppressive  of  the  patents,  ib.  Falls  into  a  profound 
melancholy,  528.  Inquiry  into  the  cause,  ib.  The  countess 
of  Nottingham  confesses  her  treachery  to  Essex,  529.  Her 
unconquerable  grief  on  this  occasion,  ib.  Dies,  53p.  Her 
character,  ib.  Review  of  her  ^administration,  531.  Her  ar- 
bitrary exertion  of  her  prerogatives,  v.  2.  Star  chamber,  ib. 
Court  of  high  commission,  ib.  Martial  law,  4.  Orders  vag- 
abonds to  be  punished  by  martial  law,  5.  Her  indignation 
against  Hayward,  an  author,  averted  by  the  pleasantry  of  Ba- 
con, 6.  Her  method  of  oppressing  turbulent  subjects,  7. 
Her  arbitrary  exaction  of  loans,  8.  Victualled  her  navy  by 
means  of  her  prerogative  of  purveyance,  9.  Her  arbitrar}'^ 
use  of,  embargoes,  10.  Disallowed  the  legislative  power  of 
parliament,  11.  Her  tyrannical  proclamations,  ib,  Oppres-. 
sive  and  cruel  acts  of  power  by  her  an^  her  ministry,  12. 
Bad  state  of  morals^  and  remiss  execution  of  justice,  during 
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her  reig^,  <6.  Her  revenues,  18.  She  threatens  to  deprrvef 
th^  bishop  of  Ely  of  his  see  for  not  fulfilling  an  engagement 
concerning  the  exchange  of  some  lands,  ib,  note.  Her  curi- 
ous letter  to  him  on  that  subject,  ib.  The  true  reason  of  heir 
parsimony,  ib.  Debts  owing  to  her  by  foreign  princes,  20. 
Her  extraordinary  charges,  and  presents  "to  Essex,  W.  A- 
mount  of  the  supplies  she  received  from  parliament,  2 1 .  Her 
credit  established  in  the  city  of  London,  22.  Her  commer- 
cial regulations,  ib.  Her  improvement  of  the  navy,  26.  Her 
ostentation  in  dress,  32.  Her  extraordinary  learning,  34. 
Reports  to  her  prejudice,  which  were  communicated  to  her 
by  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  47.  Her  speech  in  the  camp  of 
Tilbury,  55.  Remarks  on  her  partiality  to  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, 56.  The  gallant  stile  in  which  her  courtiers  used  to 
address  her,  and  speak  of  her,  62.  Harrison's  account  of  her 
navy,  v.  4^0. 

Elizabeth^  princess,  daughter  of  James  L  is  married  to  Frede- 
ric, elector  palatine,  v.  88. 

—  ■,  princess,  daughter  of  Charles  L  his  charge  to  her, 

before  his  execution,  vi.   165.     Dies  of  grief,  173. 

Elliot^  sir  John,  reads  a  remonstrance  framed  by  him  in  the 
house  of  commons,  against  tonnage  and,  poundage,  v.  264. 
His  sentence  by  the  court  of  king's  bench,  265.     Dies,  266. 

Elaton,  friar,  intoiTupts  Dr.  Corren,  preaching  before  Henry 
Vni.  and  justifies  friar  Peyto's  abuse  of  the  king,  iii.  338. 
Is  censured  by  th^  council  for  it,  ib.        ^ 

Ely^  Longchamp,  bishop  of,  appointed  joint  guardian  of  the 
realm,  with  the  bishop  of  Durham,  by  Richard  L  during  his 
absence  on  thp  crusade,  i.  407.  His  character  and  prefer- 
ments, ib.  Arrests  his  coadjutor  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and 
extorts  a  resignation  of  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  from 
him,  415.  His  ostentatious  assumption  of  the  sole  adminis- 
tration of  government,  ib.  Forced  to  fly  beyond  the  sea  by 
prince  John,  416.     Intrigues  with  Philip  of  France,  ib. 

Embargoesf  the  arbitrary  sinister  use  of,  by  queen  EUzabeth,  v. 
10. 

Emina^  sister  of  Richard  duke  of  Normandy,  married  to  Ethel- 
red  king  of  England,  i.  105.  Ethelred  dies,  116.  AJarries 
Canute  his  successor,  129.  Flies  to  Flanders,  134.  Confi- 
ned to  the  monastery  of  Winchester,  by  Edward  the  confes- 
sor, 138. 

Emfison^  a  lawyer,  and  the  instrument  of  the  oppressions  exer- 
cised by  Henry  VII.  his  character,  iii.  176.  His  mode  of 
practice,  ib.  Extract  from  his  private  memorandums,  184, 
note.  Summoned  before  the  privy  council  of  Henry  VIII. 
196.  His  shrewd  apology  for  his  conduct,  ib.  Committed 
to  the  Tower,  ib.  Tried,  ib.  Executed  to  ^please  the  peo- 
ple, 198. 

England^  see  Britain^  and  the  several  kingdoms  which  compo- 
sed the  Saxon  heptarchy.  See  also  its  princes  under  their 
respective  names.     When  united  into  one  kingdom,  i.  51.  57. 
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Divided  into  shires,  Sec.  79.  '  Pays  tribute  to  the  Danes,,  11 3. 
Conquered  by  the  Normans,  167.  Review  of  the,  Saxon  gov- 
ernment in,  169.     Brief  state  of,  at  the  accession  of  Henry 

II.  316.  Review  of,  at  his  dedth,  396.  The  operation  of  the 
interdict  it  was  laid  under  on  account  of  king  John's  opposi- 
tion to  pope  Innocent  III.  i.  455.  The  executive  and  judicial 
powers,  where  lodged  under  the  Anglo-Norman  government, 
ii.  18.     A  general  view  of  its  situation  at  tiie  time  of  Henry 

III.  79.  The  bad  internal  police  at  that  time,  108.  Inten- 
tions even  then  formed  for  shaking  off  the  papal  yoke,  110. 
The  first  beginnhigs  of  popular  government  in,  147.  The 
source  of  the  long  antipathy  between  the  natives  of,  and  those 
of  France,  252.  A  great  plague  in,  295.  The  popular  senti- 
ments of  papal  power  over,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  333. 
State  of  its  exports  and  imports  in  the  year  1354,  335.  An 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  homage  paid  to  the  kings  of, 
by  those  of  Scotland,  490.  Why  generally  successful  in  its 
contests  with  Francfe,  iii.  99.  Reflections  on  the  ancient  his- 
torians of,  422.  Extension  of  the  regal  authority  by  Henry 
VII.  184.'  An  inquiry  how  far  the  disposition  of  the  people 
cooperated  with  the  designs  of  Henry  VIII.  in  renouncing 
all  subjection  to  the  church  of  Rome,  iii.  330.  The  lesser 
monasteries  suppressed,  351.  The  authority  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  totally  renounced  by  parliament,  363.  Articles  of 
faith  framed  by  the  convocation,  365.  The  reformation  pro- 
moted by  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  iv.  6.  Battle  of  Pin- 
key,  20.  Grievances  of  the  people  at  the  infancy  of  the  re- 
formation, 39.  Insurrections,  41.  Articles  of  marriage  be- 
tween queen  Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain,  90.  Reflections  of 
the  peojJle  on  this  match,  91.  Cruel  persecution  of  reform- 
ers, 1 11^28.  Is  engaged  by  Philip  in  his  war  with  France, 
129.  Calais  taken  by  the  duke  of.  Guise,  131.  Death  of 
queen  Mary,  140.  State  of  the  navy  during  her  reign,  142. 
Laws  respecting  trade,  ib.  An  embassy  sent  by  the  czar  of 
Muscovy,  ib.  The  mean  nasty  manner  of  living  among  the 
English  at  this  time,  143.  Great  alteration  in  this  respect, 
535.  Accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  iv.  145.  The  protectant 
religion  restored,  147.  Peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis,  156. 
The  plague  brought  over  from  Havre  de  Grace  by  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  21 1.  Useful  manufactures  introduced  by  the  Fle- 
mish refugees,  307.  A  treaty  concluded  by  Elizabeth  with 
the  revolted  Hollanders,  329.  A  voyage  round  the  world, 
performed  by  sir  Francis  Drake,  340.  Seminaries  founded 
abroad  for  the  education  of  English  catholics,  342.  Estab- 
lisliment  of  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission,  364.  Pre- 
parations for  resisting  the  Spanish  invincible  armada,  425. 
The  armada  destroyed,  444.     Enormous  grants  of  monopolies 

,  by  Elizabeth,  523.  Death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  530.  Review 
of  the  state  of,  during  her  reign,  ib»  Compared  with  the 
Turkish  government,  v.  8.  Bad  state  of  morals,  and  remiss 
execution  of  justice,  during  her  reign,  18.    First  establish- 
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tnent  of  the  East  India  company,  23.  An  exclusive  patent 
granted  by  John  Basilides,  czar  of  Muscovy,  of  the  whole 
trade  with  that  country  to  the  English,  ib.  This  privilege  ta- 
ken away  by  the  czar  Theodore,  ib.  Commencement  of  the 
trade  with  Turkey,  ib.  State  of  the  navy  in  this  reig^,  24. 
Number  of  the  people,  27.  The  first  law  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  when  passed,  29.  The  current  specie  in,  at  the 
end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  ib.  Review  of  manners  at 
this  time,  30.  State  of  literature,  34.  Accession  of  James 
VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  crown,  v.  36.  Great  alteration  observa- 
ble in,  at  this  time,  by  the  progress  of  letters  and  improve- 
ment in  arts,  52  Almost  all  the  foreign  trade  of,  monopo- 
lized by  exclusive  companies,  54.  Peace  concluded  with 
Spain,  58.  The  hostile  laws  respecting  Scotland  abolished, 
70.  Crown  and  people,  how  affected  by  the  discovery  of  the 
West  Indies,  74.  Death  of  James  I.  163.  Miscellaneous  re- 
marks on  this  period  of  history,  166.  Colonies  established 
in  America,  190.  Characters  of  its  early  writers  on  the  revi- 
val of  learning,  194.  Peace  concluded  with  France  and  Spain, 
268.  The  present  happy  state  of  its  foreign  affairs,  ib.  The 
long  parliament  summoned,  341.  Reflections  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war,  442.  State  of  parties  when  the 
king  erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  vi.  1.  Battle  of 
Edgehill,  11.  Bristol  taken  by  prince  Rupert,  25,  Battle  of 
Newberry,  33.  Battle  of  Marstonmoor,  54.  Second  battle 
of  Newberry,  59.  Meeting  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at 
Westminster,  71.  Battle  of  Naseby,  92.  Bristol  taken  and 
prince  Rupert  dismissed,  96.  The  presbytorian  discipline 
established  by  parliament,  103.  Trial  of  the  king,  161.  Exe- 
cution of  Charles  I.  166.  Confused  state  of  the  nation  after 
this  event,  176.  Ba,ttle  of  Worcester,  211.  Confused  state 
of  religion,  216.  Its  foreign  exertions  at  this  time,  217.  See 
Commonwealth  of  England.  Engagement  between  Blake  and 
Tromp,  the  Dutch  admiral,  224.  War  conamenced  with 
the  States,  225.  See  Blake^  Mcue^  Pen,  &c.  The  advan- 
tages now  gained  at  sea  owing  to  the  ship  money  levied  by 
Charles,  227.  The  long  parliament  terminated  by  Cromwel, 
228.  State  of  parties  at  this  time,  236.  A  new  parliament 
summoned  by  Cromwel,  237.  Cromwel  chosen  protector, 
241.  See  Protectorate,  Peace  with  the  Dutch,  244.  Is  di- 
vided into  twelve  military  jurisdictions,  under  so  many  major 
generals,  251.  Tunis  bombarded  by  Blake,  259.  Jamaica 
taken  by  Pen  and  Venables,  ib.  The  foreign  and  domestic 
administration  of  Cromwel,  263.  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwel, 
287.  Accession  of  Richard  Cromwel,  293.  He  resigns,  296. 
The  long  parliament  restored,  298.  The  parliament  expelled 
by  the  army,  and  a  committee  of  safety  appointed,  301.  State 
of  foreign  afitos,  302.  The  long  parliament  again  restored, 
310.  The  long  parliament  dissolved,  316.  Charlqs  II.  pro- 
claimed, 323.  A  review  of  internal  circumstances  at  this  pe- 
riod, 324.    Dunkh'k  sold  to  the  French,  371.     Motives  which 
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produced  the  Dutch  war,  380.  New  York  taken^  388.  Al- 
teration in  the  method  of  taxing  the  clergy,  384.  War  decla- 
red ag^nst  the  States,  386.  Great  plague  of  London,  390. 
Fire  of  London,  396.  Peace  of  Breda,  402.  Triple  alliance, 
413.  Treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  414.  Charles  contracts  a 
private  league  with  Lewis  XIV.  438.     War  with  Holland, 

-  450.  Peace  with  Holland,  479.  The  princess  Mary  married 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  vii.  29.  The  popish  plot,  52.  A 
guo  warranto  issued  against  the  city  of  London,  149.  Condi- 
tions on  which  the  charter  was  restored,  152.  Most  of  the 
corporations  surrender  their  charters,  ib.  Death  of  Charles 
II.  and  accession  of  his  brother  James,  II.  176.  The  duke 
of  Monmouth  defeated  at  Sedgmoor,  192.  The  court  of  high 
commission  revived  by  James,  213.  Declaration  of  indul- 
gence published,  214.  A  solemn  embassy  to  Rome,  219. 
Case  of  Magdalen  college,  222.  The  English  make  applica- 
tions to  the  prince  of  Orange,  236.  The  prince  of  Orange's 
preparations,  238.  His  declaration  published,  244.  Lands 
at  Tortay,  248.  '  The  king  deserts  his  kingdom,  and  embarks 
for  France,  252.  The  convention  parliament  called,  258. 
State  of  parties  at  this  critical  time,  260.  The  crown  settled 
on  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  267.  Reflections  on 
this  revolution,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  administration  of  the 
Stuart  family  while  they  enjoyed  the  government,  268.  State 
of  finances  since  the  restoration,  27 1 .  State  of  the  navy 
between  the  restoration  and  revolution,  274.  State  of  com- 
merce, td.  Great  increase  of  wealth,  275.  State  of  manners, 
^77,  Royal  society  instituted,  278.  Account  of  learned  men 
at  this  period,  ib. 

Entails^  a  statute  passed  by  Edward  I.  to  allow,  i.  187.  A  law 
of  Henry  VII.  to  empower  the  owners  of  estates  to  break 
them,  iii.  187.     Important  effects  of  this  statute,  ib, 

JEfiiscofiacy^  is  abolished  in  Scotland,  v.  315.  Is  abjured  in  Eng- 
land, vi.  72.  Is  restored  in  England,  361.  Is  tacitly  resto- 
red in  Scotland,  351. 

Erasmus^  his  account  of  the  mean  nasty  manner  of  living 
among  the  English,  iv.  142. 

Ercombert,  son  of  Eadbold  king  of  Kent,  his  piety  celebrated  , 
Tjy  Bede,  i.  34. 

Ermenfroy^  bishop  of  Sion,  sent  by  pope  Alexander,  as  his  le- 
gate, to  William  the  Conqueror,  i.  218.  Summons  a  coun- 
cil at  Winchester,  ib.  Degrades  Stigand  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 219. 

Erne^  two  engagements  on  the  banks  of,  between  Edward  Baliol 
and  earl  of  Mar,  ii.  241. 

Erudition  of  a  christian  man,  a  treatise  so  called,  published  by 
Henry  VIII.  iii.  414.  Subscription  to  this  work  enjoined  by 
parliament,  426. 

Escheats^  the  great  advantages  made  of  them  by  the  Anglo- 
Norman  kings,  ii.  24. 

Escusy  the  son  of  Hengist  king  of  Kent,  his  character,  i.  25. 
Vol.  VIL  ,      B  b  b    . 
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S99ex^  history  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  44. 
,  Cromwel  earl  of.  See^  CromweL 
■  ,  the  young  earl  of,  attends  his  father-in-law  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  in  his  expedition  to  the  United  Provinces,  iv.  373, 
Joins  sir  Francis  Drsike  secretly  in  his  expeditio^i  agsdnst  Por* 
lugal,  448.  Commands  a  body  of  forces  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  457.  Conunands  tho  forces  sent 
against  Cadiz,  473.  Takes  Ckdiz  by  assault,  and  plunders  it, 
474.  His  eagerness  to  prosecute  farther  advantages,  ib.  Is 
appointed  to  copimand  a  second  armament  against  Spain,  476. 
Is  by  a  storm  forced  to  alter  his  destination  to  the  intercepting 
the  Indian  fleet,  ib.  Misses  all  but  three  ships,  477.  Is  made 
earl  marshal  of  England,  478.  Instances  of  his  lofty  spirit 
and  r^sh  conduct,  482..  Hi^  resentment  on  receiving, a  blow 
from  Elizabeth,  483.  Solicits  the  government  of  Ireland^ 
493.  Is  sent  to  Ireland  under  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant,  ib. 
His  formidable  army  and  extensive  powers,  494.  Disobeys 
the  queen  in  promoting  the  earl  of  Southampton,  495.  Is 
misled  in  his  first  movements  by  the  Irish  council,  ib.  His 
unsuccessful  e^ypedition  into  Munster,  496.  His  treaty  ^with 
Tyrone,  497.  His  sudden  journey  to  London,  and  conference 
with  the  queen,  498.  Is  committed  to  custody,  and  falls  ill, 
499.  Is  examined  before  the  privy  council,  502.  His  de- 
fence, ib.  The  sentence  pronounced  agsdnst  him  by  the  lord 
keeper,  503.  His  patent  for  the  monppply  of  sweet  wines 
refused  to  be  renewed  by  the  queen,  505.  His  intrigues 
against  the  queen,  506.  Indulges  his  ill  humour  in  satirical 
reflections  against  her,  507.  Concerts  a  plan  for  obliging  the^ 
queen  to  declare  James  of  Scotland  her  successor,  508.  Main- 
tains a  correspondence  with  James,  ib.  Enters  into  a  conspi-r 
racy  at  Drury  house,  510.  Is  summoned  to  the  council,  ib. 
Sallies  out  wjth  his  friends  into  the  city,  512.  Meeting  with 
no  countenance,  he  returns  and  surrenders,  513.  Is  tried  and 
condemned,  ib.  Makes  a  full  confession  to  the  council,  514. 
J§  executed,  516.  His  character,  ib.  The  countess  of  Not- 
tif^gham's  treachery  towards  him  discovered,  .529.  Amount 
of  the  queen's  gifts  to  him,  iv,  20.  His  letter  ofi  receiving  the 
blow  from  Elizabeth,  56 It 

JEsaex^  Devereux,  the  young  earl  of,  marries  the  lady  Frances 
Howard,  v.  9 1 .  Her  obstinate  aversion  to  him,  ib.  The  se- 
cret motive  of  her  disgust,  ib.  Is  divorced  from  his  lady,  93, 
Encourages, the  opposition  of  the  commons  tP  Charles  I.  422, 
Is  made  general  of  the  parliament's  army,  446.  The  sepa- 
rate bodies  of  forces  ajl  assemble  under  him  at  Northampton, 
vi,  9.  A  body  of  his  forces  defeated  by  prince  Rupert,  10. 
Marches  from  Worcester  to  meet  the  kmg,  11.  fliattle  of 
Edge  hill,  ib.  Arrives  at  London,  13.  Is  joined  by  the  city 
trained  bands,  ib.  Takes  Reading,  1 6.  Is  joipec)  by  sir  Wil* 
Jian)  Waller,  19,  His  army  surprised  by  prince  Rupert,  and 
Hiwnbden  killed,  23.  Retires  toward  London,  24.  Exhorts  the 
parliament  to  peace,  S  \ ,     Marches  to  the  relief  of  Glouces>» 


iSr,  S2.  Obliges  the  kin^:  to  rjdse  the  siege,  ib,  fiattle  of 
Newbury,  33.  Returns  to  London,  34.  Is  applied  to  by  the 
royal  party,  but  resists  all  personal  treaty  with  them,  49.  His 
forces  in  Cornwall  reduced  by  the  king,  58.  Collects  his  ar- 
my ag^n,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Manchester  and  Cromwel, 
defeats  the  king  at  NewbUry,  59.  Resigns  his  command  in 
consequence  of  the  self  denying  ordinance,  68.    Dies,  113. 

Easexy  earl  of,  is  made  treasurer  on  the  removal  of  the  earl  of 
Danby,  vii.  85.  Resigns,  102.  Enters  into  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's conspiracy,  153.  Is  apprehended,  158.  Hisextraor« 
dinary  death,  167. 

JEatatesy  the  entailment  of,  tallowed,  i.  187.  Are  admitted  to 
be  broken,  iii.  187.  Important  consequences  of  this  latt^t 
law,  ib. 

Etching^  the  art  of,  by  whom  invented,  vii,  276. 

Ethelberty  associated  with  his  father  Hermenric  in  the  kingdolti 
of  Kent,  i.  25.  His  wars,  by  which  he  acquired  a  superiority 
in  the  heptarchy,  ib.  Espouses"  a  christian  princess,  daughter 
bf  Caribert  king  of  Paris,  28.  His  speech  to  Augustine  the 
monk  on  his  arrival,  30.  Is  converted  to  Christianity,  ib. 
Publishes  a  body  of  written  laws,  33.     Dies,  ib. 

Ethelburga^  wife  of  Edwin  king  of  Northumberland,  converts 
her  husband  to  Christianity,  i.  37. 

Etheldredy  brother  to  Wolfhere,  king  of  Mercia,  his  history,  i.  41. 

EthelfledUy  sister  of  king  Edward  the  elder,  some  account  of, 
with  her  character,  i.  88. 

Ethelredy  brother  and  successor  of  king  Edward  the  Martyr, 
harassed  by  the  Danes,  i.  113.  Revenges  the  treachery  of 
Alfric  duke  of  Mercia,  by  putting  out  his  son's  eyes,  114> 
Becomes  tributary  to  the  Danes,  115.  Marries  Emma,  sister 
of  Richard  II.  duke  of  Normandy,  116.  '  Causes  a  massacre 
of  the  Danes,  121.  His  fleet  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  123. 
Consequent  distress  and  confusion,  ib.  Retreats  to  Norm^m- 
dy,  124.  Returns,  id.  His  death,  and  an  account  of  his  chil- 
dren, 125. 

Ethelivaldy  cousin  german  to  king  Edward  the  elder,  rebel* 
against  him,  i.  85.  Joins  the  East- Anglian  Danes,  86.  Killed 
in  battle,  ib. 

Bthelivolfy  son  of  Egbert,  king  of  England,  harassed  by  the 
Danish  invasions,  i.  59.  Gains  a  victory  over  them  at  Okely, 
61.  Undertakes  a  pilgrimage  to  Rongie,  ib.  Marries  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  bald,  ib.  Shares  liis 
kingdom  with  his  son,  62.  Grants  to  fhe  clergy  their  claim 
of  tithes,  ib.  Leaves  his  kingdom  between  his  two  elder 
sons,  63. 

Etheredf  son  of  Ethelwolf,  succeeds  his  brothers,  Ethelbald 
and  Ethelbert,  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  i.  64. 

Eversy  lord,  conducts  an  inroad  into  Scotland,  and  boasts  of 
his  progress,  iii.  432.     Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ancram,  435. 

Eveshamy  battle  of,  between  prince  Edwm^d  and  Shnon  de  Mont- 
fort,  earl  of  Leicester,  if.  9«. 
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Evidence^  the  state  of,  under  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  law,  191. 

Rvil^  Edward  the  confessor  the  first  who  touched  for  it,  i.  154. 

Europe^  influence  of  the  free  constitutions  of  the  Germans  in 
new  modelling  thp  governments  of.  i.  169.  State  of,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  crusades,  252.  State  of,  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  II.  316.  the  balance  of  power  in,  well  secu- 
red at  tiie  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  iii. 
199.  The  great  revolution  made  in,  at  the  commencement 
of  tl  e  seventeenth  century,  by  the  diffusion  of  letters  and  pro- 
gress of  arts,  V.  52.  The  liberties  of  the  people  in,  how 
abridged,  119,  Account  of  the  revival  of  letters  in,  194.  A 
review  of  the  state  of,  at  the  time  of  the  English  protectorate, 
under  Oliver  Cromwel,  vi.  252. 

Eustace^  count  of  Bologne,  fray  between  his  retinue  and  the 
townsmen  of  Dover,  i.  140.  Endeavours,  in  cpnj unction  with 
the  Kentish  men,  to  seize  the  castle  of  Dover  from  the  Nor- 
mans, 206. 

— ,  son  of  king  Stephen,  is  refused  to  be  anointed  as  his 

father's  successor,  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  314. 

Exchange^  royal,  by  whom  first  built,  v.  28. 

Exchequer^  court  of,  or  Curia  Rrgis^  the  primitive  instit^ution 
of,  ii.  19.  Causes  in,  often  heard  by  the  king  personally,  ib. 
The  first  of  the  four  courts  of  record,  among  which  its  anti- 
ent  jurisdiction  is  now  divided,  20.  Appeals  to,  in  what  cases 
anciently  allowed,  2 1 .  Extraordinary  instances  produced  from 
the  records,  of  bribery,  and  the  sale  of  justice,  26.  Black 
book  of,  its  origin,  141.  Divided  into  four  distinct  courts, 
186.     Shut  up  by  Charles  II.  vi.  447. 

Excise^  the  first  introduction  of,  in  England,  by  the  long  parlia- 
ment, vi.  48. 

Exclusion  bill^  against  James  duke  of  York,  passed  by  the  house 
of  commons,  vii.  88.  Is  resumed  by  the  new  parliament.  111. 
The  arguments  urged  for  and  against  it,  113.  Is  passed  by 
the  commons,  and  rejected  by  the  lords,  117. 

Excommunication^  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  Scotland,  the 

-  nature  of,  explained,  v.  108. 

Executions  of  criminals,  the  extraordinary  number  of,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  great  decrease  of,  since,  iii.  457. 

Exeter^  besieged  by  Perkin  Warbec,  iii.  170.  He  raises  the 
siege,  ib, 

,  Courteney,  marquis  of,  enters  into  a  conspiracy  with 

cardinal  Pole,  iii.  382.     Is  executed  for  it,  ib. 


FAERIE  queen  of  Spenser,  a  character  of  that  poem,  v.  35. 
Ecig'i  21  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  is  protected  by  the 

house  against  an  appeal  iu  a  lawsuit  to  the  house  of  lords^ 

vii.  12. 


INDEX. 

FaiPjdx^  a  character  of  his  translation  of  Tasso,  v.  196. 

— ,  lord,  commands  for  the  king  in  the  north  of  England 9 

vi.  17.  Is  defeated  at  Athertonmoor  by  the  parliamentary 
forces,  35.  Raises  forces  and  secures  York,  vi.  310.  His 
death  and  character,  446.  note.  His  daughter  married  to, the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  ib, 

sir  Thomas,  defeats'  the  royalists .  at  Wakefield,  vi.  35. 


Distingui^ies  himself  in  the  battle  of\Horn  castle,  t^.  Re- 
duces the  Irish  forces  under  lord  Biron,  vi.  51.  Defeats  colo- 
nel Bellasis  at  Selby,  ib.  Is  joined  by  the  Scots  under  the 
earl  of  Leven,  52.  Is  joined  by  the  earl  of  Manchester,  and 
lays  siege  to  York,  54.  Defeats  prince  Rupert  at  Marston- 
moor,  ib.  Takes  possession  of  York,  56,  Is  appointed  genc; 
ral  in  the  room  of  Essex,  68.  His  scheme  to  i^etain  Crom- 
wel  in  command,  notwithstanding  the  self  denying  ordinance, 
ib.  His  character,  69.  Battle  of  Naseby,  92.  Defeats  the 
king,  93.  Retakes  Leicester,  95.  Reduces  Bridgewater, 
Bath)  and  Sherbonie,  96.  Takes  Bristol,  ib.  Reduces  the 
west  of  England,  97.  His  moderation  on  the  finishing  of  the 
ivar,  108.  The  army  grows  discontented,  and  petitions  him, 
117.  A  parliament  of  agitators  formed  by  his  army,  118. 
The  k^ng  is  seized  and  brought  to  the  army  without  his  know- 
ledge, 119.  Cromwel  is  chosen  general,  121.  Is  appointed, 
by  the  parliament,  general  in  chief  of  all  the  forces,  ib.  Takes 
Colchester,  153.  The  army  under  his  nominal  command,  but 
^under  Cromwel's  influence,  marches  to  London  to  purge  the 
parliament,  156.  His  lady  interrupts  the  trial  of  the  king, 
160.  How  detained  from  rescuing  the  king  from  execution, 
188.     Resigns,  204. 

Falconbridge^  lord,  successful  stratagem  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Touton,  iii.  34. 

FaUcirki  battle  of,  between  Edward  I.  and  the  Scots,  ii.  173. 

Falkland^  lord,  secretary  to  Charles  I.  assists  the  king  in  draw- 
ing up  his  memorials  ag^st  the  commons,  v.  443.  Is  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Newbury,^  vi,  34.  A  short  summary  of  his 
life  and  character,  ib.  Is  the  first  who  affords  any  regular 
definition  of  the  English  constitution,  35. 

Famines  in  England,  i.  128.  194.  307.  ii.  24.  205.  224. 

Farm  houses^  remarks  on  the  statute  of  Henry  VII.  for  uphold- 
ing, iii.  190. 

Fastolf^  sir  John,  defeats  the  count  of  Dunois,  who  atti^cked  his 
convoy  to  the  siege  of  Orleans,  ii.  457.  Retreats  from  the 
French  at  Patay,  and  is  degraded  from  the  order  of  the  gar- 
ter, 466. 

Fauconberg^  lord,  marries  a  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  vi. 
279.  Is  sent  to  Lewis  XIV.  at  Dunkirk,  where  he  is  honour- 
ably received,  282. 

Fawkes  de  Breaute^  seizes  and  imprisons  a  judge  for  finding 
verdicts- against  his  unjust  practices  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  ii.  46.    His  punishment,  ib. 

;    ■    ■  >,  Guy,  axi  officer  in  the  Spanish  service  is  brought  ©ver 
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to  execute  the  gunpowder  plot,  v.  61.     Is  apprehended,  68*. 
Discovers  the  conspiracy,  /A. 

Fayal  is  taken  by  sir  Walte^  Raleigh,  iv.  477. 

Fee-farm  rents  of  the  crowtiy  Charles  II.  empowered  by  parlia- 
ment to  sell  them,  vi.  43 1 . 

Felonies,     See  crinyinals  and  vagrants. 

Felton^  John, is  executed  for  fixing  the  pope's  bull  of  excom- 
munication against  queen  JElizabeth  on  the  gate  of  the  bishop 
of  London's  palace,  iv.  288. 

— ii ,  an  account  of  his  motives  for  attempting  the  life  of 

VilUers  duke  of  Buckingham,  v.  252.     Stabs  the  duke   at 
Portsmouth,  251.    Is  seized  and  examined,  253. 

Fenelon^  the  French  ambassador,  declares  his  detestation  of  the 
massacre  at  Paris,  iv.  317.  His  reception  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
when  ordered  to  represent  it  to  her,  ib, 

Ferdinandy  king  of  Arragon,  loses  his  wife  Isabella,  queen  of 
Castile,  iii.  178.  His  daughter  Joan  married  to  Philip,  arch- 
duke of  Austria,  ib.  His  character,  179,  Obtains  possession 
of  Castile  by  the  death  of  Philip  182.  Agrees  with  LewiJB 
XII.  of  France,  on  a  seizure  and  partition  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  199.  Seizes  it  for  himself,  ib.  Acquires  the  epithet 
of  catholic^  202.  Glories  in  oi^twitting  his  neighbours,  ib. 
Deludes   Henry  VIII.   into   an   expedition   to  Guienne,   to 

-  facilitate  his  conquest  of  Navarre,  ib.  Disavows  the  alliance 
signed  by  his  ambassador  with  Henry  and  Maximilian  against 
France,  210.  Engages  in  a  treaty  with  Lewis,  222.  DieS| 
and  is  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Charles,  335. 

,  brother  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  is  elected  king  of 
the  Romans,  iv.  124.  Engages  in  an  alliance  to  subdue  the 
Bohemians,  v.  120.  Puts  the  elector  palatine  under  the  bann 
of  the  empire,  128. 

Feudal  sy stents  its  introduction  into  England,  i.  216.  Extended 
to  the  church,  218.  State  of,  in  England,  at  the  accession  of 
king  Stephen,  298.  Review  of  the  disorders  occasioned  by, 
397.  Its  operation  in  England,  467.  Its  origin,  ii.  3.  The 
nature  of  it  explained,  1.  ,  The  preference  of  possessiotis 
f  held  under  it,  to  allodial  ones  in  the  early  ages,  shown,  6. 
Its  union  with  civil  jurisdiction,  7.  The  civil  services  im- 
plied under  it,  8.  State  of  the  common  people  under  it,  10. 
Comparative  view  of  its  operation  on  hereditary  and  elective 
monarchies,  ib.  The  declension,  of,  at  the  time  of  Richard 
II.  ii.  389.  The  advantage  of,  in  the  early  ages,  iii.  101. 
The  decay  of,  to  be  dated  from  the  revival  of  the  arts,  104. 
Instance  of  the  barons  being  sensible  of  this,  105,  note, 

Feversham^  earl  of^  is  sent  by  Charles  II.  with  the  terms  of  the 
pacification  to  Paris,  vii.  3 1 .  Defeats  the  duke  of  Monmoutlih 
at  Sedgemoor,  192.     His  cruelty  after  the  battle,  194. 

Fictions  in  law,  when  first  invented,  and  their  use,  ii.  186. 

Fiefs,  how  they  eame  to  descend  hereditarily  in  families,  ii.  4. 

Fifteenths,  and  tenths,  the  nature,  amount,  and  method  of  levy- 
ing these  taxes,  v.  180.     Are  changed  into  a  land  tax,  182. 


INDEX. 

Finances,    Sec  Revenues. 

Finch^  sir  John,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  is  forcibly 
held  in  the  chair^  until  a  remonstrance  is  passed  against 
tonnage  and  poundage,  v.  265.  Is  impeached  by  the  long 
parliament,  and  flies  to  Holland,  346. 

Finesy  amerciaments,  and  oblates,  the  great  and  scandalous 
advantages  made  of,  by  the  Anglo  Norman  kings,  ii.  3}. 
Arbitrarily  exacted  by  Henry  VH.  iii.  158.  176. 

-• and  recoveries  for  breaking  the  entailments  of  estates^ 

when  first  introduced,  iii.  187. 

First-fruits^  when  first  levied  on  ecclesiasfical  benefices,  ii.  189. 

Fishery  bishop  of  Rochester,  reflects  on  the  commons,  and  of- 
fends the  duke  of  Norfolk,  iii.  306.  Refuses  to  take  the  oath 
regulating  the  succession  of  the  crown,  326.  Is  attainted  by 
parliament,  327.  Is  imposed  on  by  the  stories  of  the  holy, 
maid  of  Kent ^  339.  Is  imprisoned  on  this  account,  340.  His 
cruel  treatment,  341.  Is  created  a  cardinal  by  the  pope,  ib. 
Is  condemned  and  beheaded  for  denying  the  king's  supre- 
macy, ib.  Extract  from  a  speech  of  his,  on  the  proposal  for 
suppressing  the  lesser  monasteries,  475. 

Fit  ton  J  chancellor  of  Ireland,  his  character  and  conduct,  vii.  218. 

Fitz-Mlanj  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  excommunicates  all  who 
should  x>ppose  the  proceedings  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
his  party,  against  Richard  II's  ministry,  ii.  38.  Is  removed 
fvora  his  office  of  chancellor  by  the  king,  ib.  Impeached  by 
the  commons,  banished,  and  his  temporalities  sequestered,  365^ 

FitZ'Arnulf  a  citizen,  hanged  for  a  rebellious  commotion  in 
London,  ii.  47. 

FitZ'Geratd,     See  Fitz-Stefihens, 

FitZ'Harris^  his  case,  vii.  127.  Is  impeached  by  the  con^mons, 
129.     Is  tried  by  common  law,  and  executed,  131. 

FitZ'Osbet^  a  popular  lawyer  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  his 
oppressive  practices,  i.  433.     Is  executed,  433. 

FiiZ'Richard^i  mayor  of  London,  joins  the  barons  and  Leicester 
against  Henry  III.  and  encourages  tumults  in  the  city,  ii  83. 
Violently  prolongs  his  authority^  and  aids  Leicester  by  exci- 
ting seditions,  87.  His  bloody  schemes  disconcerted  by  the 
battle  of  {Ivesham,  99.  Is  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, 101. 

FitZ'Stefihens<i  and  Fitz-Gerald  engaged  by  Dermot,  king  of 
Leinster,  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Ireland  in  his  favour, 
i.  365.     Their  successes,  366.     See  Strongbow, 

FitZ'Walter^  Robert,  chosen  general  of  the  baron's  army,-  on 
king  John's  refusal  to  confirm  their  liberties,  i.  472. 

Fiv€»mile  act  passed,  vi.  390. 

Flambard^  Ralph,  bishop  of  Durham,  dispossessed  and  impri- 
soned by  Henry  I.  i.  27 1 . 

Flammocy  Thomas,  a  lawyer,  heads  an  insurrection  in  Comwal, 
against  Henry  VII.  iii.  16$.  Encourages  them  with  hopes  of 
lM5§istance  in  Kent,jd.    Defeated  and  executed,  167* 


INDEX. 

Flahders^  a  summary  view  of  the  state  of  that  territory  at  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  forming  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
FrancCy  ii.  1 50.  Licentious  popularity  of  James  d' Arteville  the 
brewer,  ib^  The  Flemings  assisted  Edward  in  his  seafight 
with  the  French,  256.  Their  forces  under  Robert  d'Artois, 
routed  at  St.  Omers,  257.  Siege  of  Tourney  by  Edwaixi,  258. 
AH  commerce  with,  prohibited  by  Henry  VII.  iii.  155.  Com- 
missioners sent  to  London  to  treat  of  an  accommodation,  169. 
The  Intercursus  magvus^  or  great  treaty  of  commerce,  con- 
cluded, ib.  All  English  rebels  excluded  from,  by  this  treaty, 
ib.  A  neutrality  stipulated  with,  by  H^nry  VIIL  iii.  397.  See 
J^etherktnds  and  United  Provinces. 

Fleetwood^  his  speech  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  regal 
prei'ogativc  in  granting  patents,  iv.  293. 

•  '  ■  ■  ■  ,  colonel,  marries  Ireton's  widow,  and  obtains  the 
government  of  Ireland,  vi.  271.  Opposes  his  father-in-law's 
accepting  the  title  of  king,  276.  Estranges  himself  from  the 
protector,  264.  Cabals  against  Richard,  294.  Is  appointed 
lieutenant  general  by  the  long  parliament,  now  restored,  298. 
His  commission  vacated,  301.  Instances  of  his  fanaticism,  310. 
Fletihineutj  the  statute  prices  of,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
VIII.  iii.  458. 

Florence^  revolts  from  the  authority  of  the  family  of  Medicis,  iii. 
296.     Is  again  subdued  to  their  sovereignty,  87. 

Flouden^  battle  of,  between  the  earl  of  Surry  and  James  IV.  of 
Scotland,  iii.  219. 

Folklandy  in  the  Saxon  tenures,  explained,  i.  195. 

Fontartabia  fruitless  expedition  to,  by  Henry  VIII.  iii.  4.  Is 
taken  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  iii.  204. 

Fontra/les,  a  French  officer,  his  gallant  expedition  for  the  relief 
of  Terrouane,  besieged  by  Henry  VIII.  iii.  216. 

Fordy  lady,  taken  prisoner  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  whose 
affections  she  gains,  iii.  218. 

ForeigTiersy  their  superiority  to  the  Etiglish  in  arts,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  iii.  456.  An  insurrection  against  them  in 
London,  ib.     Edict  of  the  star  chamber  against,  457. 

Foi-ests^  severe  laws  renewed  against  offenders  in,  by  Richard  I. 
i.  433.  The  oppressive  nature  of  these  laws,  ii.  30.  A  char- 
ter of,  granted  by  Henry  III.  ii.  40.  Confirmed  by  Edward  I. 
163.  The  perambulations  of,  made,  and  the  boundaries  of, 
fixed,  ib. 

Forma  fiaufieris^  suits  in,  first  granted  to  the  poor,  iii.  185. 

Forest^  friar,  bum^  for  heresy  in  Scotland,  iii,  407. 

FortcHcuy  sir  Faithful,  deserts  from  the  earl  of  Essex  to  the  king, 
at  the  battle  of  Edge  hill,  vi.  12. 

Fothtringay -castle y  Mary  queen  of  Scots  tried  there,  v.  391.  Is 
executed  there,  406. 

Formigm^  battle  of,  the  only  action  fought  in  defence  of  Nor- 
mandy by  the  English,  ii.  489. 

Fo.Ty  Richard,  his  character,  iii.  120.  Becomes  confidant  to 
Henry  VII.  ib.     Called  to  the  privy  council,  and  made  bishop 


ot  £xet«r>  820*  His  transktiod  to  Winche&ter,  and  made 
privy  seal,  id*  Admonishes  Henry  VIII.  gainst  his  pleasures 
and  extrava^^ances,  195.  Introduces  Wolsey  to  him,  211. 
Supplanted  m  Henry's  confidence  by  him,  ib.  His  advice  to 
Henry,  on  his  retiring,  228. 

/5^<»vc,  bishop  of  Hereford,  is  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  to  treat  with  the 
German  protestants,  iv.  142.  Is  zealous  for  a  thorough  refor- 
mation, but  dies,  189. 

■  ■  M,  George,  his  enthusiastic  disposition,*  vi.  327.  Founds  a  new 
sect,  who  are  denominated  Quakers,  id. 

JFrance^  is  invaded  by  the  Normans,  i.  58.  1 17.  Rollo  the  Dane 
obtains  the  province  ofNeustria,  and  marries  the  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  1 19.  Character  of  the  Normans,  156.  270. 
See  JVormandy  and  WiUiam,  State  of,  at  the  accession  of 
Henry  II.  of  England,  317.  The  barons  of  England  ofFer  the 
crown  to  the  dauphin  Lewis,  i.  481.  Lewis  goes  over  to  Eng- 
land with  an  army,  95.    Returns,  151.    The  province  of  Nor- 

^  mandy  ceded  to  Lewis  IX.  by  Henry  III.  of  England,  ii.  77. 
Mutual  depredations  committed  by  the  ships  o^  and  tiiose  of 
Englsoid,  occasioned  by  a  private  quarrel,  135.  The  province 
of  Guienne  how  recovered  by,  138.  Guienne  restored,  167. 
New  disputes  with  England  concerning,  212.  Cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  knights  templars  there,  221.  An  inquiry  into  the 
fbimdation  of  the  Salic  law,  243.  Edward  III.  of  England  as- 
sumes the  title  of  king  of,  252.  Edward's  victory  over  the 
fleet  of,  256.  Normandy  invaded  and  overrun  by  Edward,  276. 
Philip  defeated  at  Crecy,  by  Edward,  280.  State  of  France 
at  the  death  of  PhiHp,  296.  Is  invaded  by  Edward,  and  his 
son  the  Black  Prince,  in  two  parts,  298.  John  taken  prisoner 
at  Poictiers  by  prince  Edward,  300.  Confused  state  of,  on 
the  king's  captivity,  306.  The  populace  renounce  all  govern- 
ment, and  connnit  cruel  outrages  against  the  nobles,  307.  \% 
invaded  by  Edward  with  a  great  army,  310.  Peace  of  Bre- 
tigni,  312.  John  released,  313.  He  returns  to  London,  and 
dies,  314.  State  of  the  kingdom  at  this  period,  315.  Is  in- 
fested with  bands  of  robbers  the  remains  of  Edward's  army, 
316.  The  regency  of  Charles  VI.  send  assistance  to  th© 
Scots,  to  invade  England,  ii.  359.  The  French  return  home 
disgusted,  ib.  Prepare  to  invade  England,  but  hindered  by  a 
storm,  350.  Motives  to  this  invasion,  ib.  State  of,  at  th^ 
commiencement  of  Henry  V's  war  with  that  kingdom,  407. 
Comparison  between  the  situation  of  Charles  VI.  and  Rich- 
ard II.  of  England,  ib.  Distracted  by  the  contentions  of  the 
Bmrguhdians  and  Armagnacs,  409.  The  share  the  university 
of  Paris,  the  fraternities  of  butchers  and  carpenters,  bore  in 
these  broils,  ib.  Continuation  of  the  distractions  in,  427. 
General  confusion  renewed  by  the  assassination  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  431.  Treaty  of  Troye,  432.  Reflections  on 
<his  treaty,  433.  Duke  of  Bedford  appointed  regent,  437. 
Charles  VI.  dies,  and  Charles  VII.  crowned,  43^.  State  of 
France  at  the  accession  of  Henry  VI.  of  EnjlMid,  144.  Ama^ 
Vol.  VIL  C  c  g 
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z'lnp;  transactions  of  Joan  d'Arc,  459.  Charles  Vil.  crowned 
VL^Aiu  at  Rheinis,  467.  Reilcctious  on  the  management  of  the 
war,  478.  A  truce  coi  eluded  with,  482.  State  of  France  at 
this  juncture,  487.  Renewal  of  the  war,  488.  Normandy 
reco\ered,  489.  Guienue  also,  ib.  Accession  of  L^wis  XI. 
iii.  38.  Seiids  forces  to  the  assistance  of  Heniy  VI.  id. 
State  of,  at  the  tin.e  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  132.  147. 
The  governincr.t  intrusted  to  the  prh.cess  Anne  of  Beaujeu, 
during  the  minority  of  Charles  VII.  id.  The  administi ation 
disputed  by  Lewis  duke  of  Orleans,  133.  Biitany  annexed 
to,  by  the  nuirriage  of  Charles  with  the  dutchess  of  144,  War 
with,  by  Henry  VII.  148.  Peace  concluded,  149.  Invaded 
by  Henry  VIII.  215.  Peace  concluded  with  England,  223. 
Lewis  XII.  marries  Henry's  sister,  224.  Dies,  ib.  Accession, 
of  Francis,  ib.  See  Francia  I.  Interview  between  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  V^III.  of  Ei  gland,  242.  War  declared  agaii\st, 
by  Ei  gUi.d,  258.  Tlie  powers  of  Italy  join  the  alliance  of 
the  empcr(/r  aguijist,  266.  Battle  of  Pavia,  and  captivity  of 
Francis,  273.  Treaty  of  Madrid,  and  restoration  of  Francis, 
280.  War  declared  against  the  emperor,  265.  The  emperor 
challenges  Frai.cis  to  single  combat,  286.  Peace  of  Cam- 
bray,  307.  James  V.  of  Scotland  married  to  Mary  of  Guise, 
595.  Accession  of  Henry  II.  iv.  13.  Maiy  the  young  queen 
of  Scotland,  sent  there,  and  betrothed  to  the  dauphin,  27- 
Erigland  engages  in  the  Spanish  waf  with,  44.  Montmorency 
defeated,  by  the  Spar.iards  at  St.  Quintin,  130.  The  general 
copisternation  at  this  event,  131.  The  duke  of  Guise  recalled 
from  Italy,  ib.  Calais  taken  from  the  English,  ib.  .The 
dauphin  Francis  married  to  Mary  the  young  queen  of  Scot- 
land, 136.  Peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis,  156.  The  Guises 
ei^.gross  all  the  authority  of  government,  176.  Rigorous  per- 
secution of  the  reformers,  77,  Summary  view  of  the  civil 
■\Vars  in  that  kingdom,  68.  Battle  of  Dreux,  204.  A  massa- 
cre of  the  Hugonots  concerted  222.  See  Mcdicisj  Catharine 
de,  Lorraine^  cardinal  of,  &c.  Battle  of  St.  Dennis,  and  siege 
pf  Chartres,  300.  The  court  agrees  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  protestants,  302.  Battle  of  Moncontour,  301.  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Hugonots  at  Paris,  316.  Death  of  Chai'les  IX. 
321.  Accession  of  Henry  HI.  ib.  Battle  of  Coutras,  458. 
Assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother,  454.  The 
king  assassinated,  ib.  Accession  of  Henry  IV.  ib.  Henry 
renounces  the  protestant  faith,  465.  Henry  IV..  assassinated 
by  Ravailac,  v.  82.  Character  of  the  early  writers  in,  194. 
Reduction  of  Rochelle,  265.  Its  conduct  towards  England, 
during  the  troubles  of,  vi.  253.  Improvement  of,  under 
Lewis  XIV.  aid  cardirial  Mazarine,  254.  The  ships  of, 
seized  by  tlie  English,  255.  An  alliance,  concluded  witli 
Oliver  Croniwel,  280.  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  with  Spain, 
3v}o.  Joins  ti)e  Dutch  hi  tiie  war  with  England,  391.  Treaty 
of  Bicda,  402.  War  with  Spairi,  409.  War  with  Holland, 
[  450.     How  it  became  formidaijie  by  sea,  vii.  17.     Peace  of 
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'Nimegueii)  39.    Ambitious  schemes,  and  haughty  behaviour 
of  Lewis  XIV.  173.     Revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and 
its   consequences,    203.      A  league  formed  against,  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,  282. 
JFrancia  I.  of  Angouleme,  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  France  on 
the  death  of  Lewis  XIL  iii.  224.     His  character,  ib.     Defeats 
the  Swiss  at  Marignan,  233.    Sends  Bonnivet,  his  ambassador, 
to  England,  235.     His  flatteries  to  Wolsey,  237.     Is  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  pretensions  to  the  Imperial  crown,  240.     His  • 
character  contrasted  with  that  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  his 
competitor,  241.     Is  visited  by  Henry  in  a  plain  near  Ardres, 
♦     243.     The  ceremony  of  their  meeting  regulated  by  cardinal 
Wolsey,  ib»    His  frank  disregard  of  the  formality  observed 
between  him  and  Henry,  244.     Which  is  returned  by  Henry, 
ib.    Grand  tournament  held  by  them,  245.     Is  attacked  by 
the  emperor,  246.     An  ineffectual  congress  with  the  emperor, 
under  the  mecfiation  of  Wolsey,  at  Calais,  247.     The  pope, 
emperor,  and  Henry,  conclude  an  alliance  against  him,  ib. 
War  declared  against,  by  Henry,  258.     Repulses  the  earl  of 
Surrey's  invasion,  ib.    Is  worsted  in  Italy,  260.     The  powers* 
of  Italy  unite  with  the  emperor  against  him,  266.     Tlie  duke 
of  Bourbon  revolts  against  him,  and  ent(  rs  the  emperor*s  * 
service,  267.    The  duke  of  Suffolk  invades  Picardy,  ib.    Sends 
th€J  admiral  Bonnivet  to  invade  Milan,  269.     Bonnivet  defeat- 
ed 370.     Passes  thte  Alps  in  person  to  invade  the  Milanese, 
271.     Besieges  Pa  via,  ib.     Is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Imperialists,  273.     His  letter  to  his  mother,  274.     His 
proposals  to  Charles  for  his  liberty,  279.     Is  carried  to  Mad- 
rid^ cmd  ftilis  sick,  ib.     Is  visited  by  Charles,  ib.     Recovers 
•  his  liberty  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  261.     Evades  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty,  ib.     Meets  Wolsey,  and  concludes  fresh 
treaties  with  Henry,  284.     Declares  war  against  the  emperor, 
.  3S6.     Is  challenged  by  Charles  to  single  combat,  ib.    Peace 
^concluded  with  Charles  at  Cambray,  Su7.    His  interview  with 
Henry  stt  Boulogne,  318.     Leagues  with  the  pope,  321.     En- 
-deavours  an  accommodation '  between  the  pope  and  Henry,  ib. 
Reviews  his  Friendship  with  Henry,  343.     Marries  his  daugh- 
ter Magdalen  to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  347.     Apologises  to 
Henry  for  this  match,  who  refuses  to  see  his  anvbassador,  ib. 
Gonciudes  a  truce  with  Charles  for  ten  years,  374.     Refuses 
Henry's  prt^osals  toward  mtarriage  with  Mary  of  Guise,  395. 
Sends  her  to  Scotland,  ib.    Other  proposals  of  marriage  fruit- 
'  less,  ib.    Allows  the  emperor  an  honourable  passage  through 
France  to  the  Netherlands,  397.     Proniiscs  to  assist  cardinal 
^      BeMon  in  Scotland,  4^3.     Overruns  LuxemlK)ui'g  and  takes 
Lanf^Cy,-  427.     Forces    Charles   to   abandon   the    siege   of 
Lan^recy,  ib.    Is  invaded  by  Charles  and  Henry,  433.     Con- 
cludes-a  separate  peace  with  Charles,  ed.     Equips  an  arma- 
ment  for  a  descent  on  England,  436.      Makes  peace  with 
H^nry  at  Campe,  439. 
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Francis^  dauphin  of  France^  is  married  to  the  younk^  queen  of 

Scotland)  iv.  136.    Assumes  the  title  and  arms  of  England^  in 

right  of  his  queen,  159.    Becomes  king  by  the  death  of  his 

father,  160.     See  the  next  article. 
■i.n       11.  of  France,  excites  the  enmity  of  Elizabeth  by  aami- 

ming  the  title  of  king  of  England,  iv.  160.    Treaty  of  Edin* 

burgh,  174.    Is  wholly  governed  by  the  GuiaeS)  176.    Dies, 

and  is  succeeeedby  his  brother  Charles  IX.  178. 
JFrancia^  father,  is  recommended  by  James  U*  to  Cambridge  iot 

a  degree,  but  is  refused,  yii.  9Q1. 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  reflectiona  on  the  insutt^^cm  erf 

those  two  religious  orders,  ii,  1 10. 
Frank  Aimoigne^  the  nature  of  tbi^  tenure  of  lands  exfilained; 

iLl4l. 
Franks-i  females  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  sovereign 

autlK>rity,  by  the  ancient  usages  of  that  people^  ii,  24$. 
Frederic  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  engages  in  a  crusade^  L.391. 

408.    Dies,  ib. 
p*     II.  emperor,  the  pope's  sentence  of  execmiiaunication 

published  against  him,  by  Henry  III.  of  EngHmd,  hi«  brtlher- 

in-law,  ii.  56. 

^  king  of  Naples,  his  kingdom  conquered  joiolly  by 


France  and  Spain,  and  seized  by  the  latter,  iU.  199. 

-r,  elector  palatine,  is  married  to  the  princess  Eliiabetfa, 


daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  v.  88«  Is  offered  the  cre^wn 
of  Bohemia,  by  the  states  of  that  kingdom^  131,  la  deCiaited 
at  Prague,  and  takes  refuge  in  Holland,  U3.  Is  put  under 
the  bann  of  the  empire,  1 38.  His  electoral  dignity  trvn^erred 
to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  138.  Is  persuaded  to  suhmiasiqn  by 
James,  ib.  Is  totally  dispossessed  of  hia  patrimonial  domi* 
nion^,  ib,  Hia  nephew  restored  in  part  by  the  treai^y  of 
Westphalia,  vi.  253. 

French  Laiiguagey  its  prevalence  in  England  after  the  Nosman 
invasion,  i.  321.  The  qse  of  that  language  in  law  proceedinga 
abolished*  ii.  337. 

Fretttnyat^  Philip  of  France  routed  there,  and  hia  records  taken 
by  Richard  I.  428. 

Fridivit^  in  the  German  law,  what,  i,  186, 

Frobishcr^  sir  Martin,  undertakes  a  cruize  against  the  Spansards, 
iv.  459.  I^  killed  at  the  taking  of  Morlaix,  4Q9,  Three  trials 
niud^  by  him  for  the  discovery  of  %  north  Aireat  fyissage,/^.  33. 

Froissariy  th^  historian,  his  character  and  represenft^ion  o£  the 
duke  of  Gloucester's  schenaes  against  Rich^id  IL  it  363. 
Numberle&s  mistakes  of,  invalidate  hia  testimony,!!.  4^.-  JiTote, 

Fulky  oomit  of  Anjou,  protects  William,  soa  o£  Robert  duke  of 
Nor^iandy,  i.  286,  Marries  his  daughter  to  William^  eldest 
son  of  king  Henry  I.  of  Engtand,  387.  Marries  her  after- 
wards to  William,  son  of  duke  Rg^ert,  3.90.  Marries  bia  son 
Geoffrey  to  the  daughter  of  Henry  I.  291. 

M  «,  curate  of  Neuilly,  his  bold  couna^  to  Richard  J.  i.  407, 
Richard's  reply  to  him,  ib^ 
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4$JU\rSBIiO}Vjh»Xt\t  of,  between  Oliver  Cromwel  and  Caven- 
dish»  vi.  35. 

GuUUoj  a  comparkon  bet  weeny  and  lord  fiacon,  v.  197. 

Ganiay  Vasquez  de,  his  first  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  iii.  191. 

Sardiner^  bishop  of  Winchester,  joins  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in 
opposing  the  reformation,  iii.  333.  Acts  covertly  against  the 
religious  innovations,  385.  Foments  a  cruel  persecution  of 
heretics,  404.  Proposes  certain  Latin  terms  to  be  retained  in 
the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  415.  Is  sent  ambassa- 
dor to  the  emperor,  440.  Dissuades  Henry  from  farther  alter- 
ations in  religion,  ib.  Endeavours  to  procure  an  iihpeachment 
of  queen  Catharine  Parr,  for  heresy,  443.  Steps  toward  refor- 
mation taken  by  the  protector  and  regency  during  the  minority 
of  Ed  ward  IV.  8.  Writes  an  apology  for  holy  water,  rd.  His 
remonstrances  against  religious  innovations,  II.  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  fleet,  and  harshly  used,  ib.  His  objections  to 
the  honiities,  ib.  Is  committed  to  the  Tower  for  denying 
the  supremacy  of  the  regency  during  a  minority,  36.  ReUises 
to  subscribe  articles  propounded  to  him,  53.  Is  deprived,  and 
closely  confined^  54.  Is  released  by  queen  Mary,  81.  His 
generous  assistance  to  Peter  Martyr,  83.  Is  made  chancellor^ 
and  promotes  the  Spanish  match,  87.  His  moderate  counsel 
Oft  tbe  occasion,  ib.  His  speech  at  the  opening  a  new  par- 
liament, 97.  Debates  with  cardinal  Pole,  about  the  expediency 
of  pimishing  heretics,  106.  Procures  Rogers,  prebendary  oi 
St.  Paul's,  to  be  burnt  for  heresy.  111.  Engages  Bonner  and 
others  to  persecute  the  reformers,  113.     Dies,  120. 

fyftdemngy  and  garden  stuff,  when  first  introduced  into  England^ 
iii.  456* 

Qurnettiy  a  Jesuit,  engages  in  the  famous  gunpowder  plot,  v.  62* 
Is  executed,  66.     Is  regarded  in  Spain  as  a  martyr,  ib. 

&ar  rrr,  institution  of  that  order  of  knighthood,  ii.  294.  Traditional 
aocouBt  of  the  occasion  of  it,  ib. 

Gcucmgne^  judge,  imprisons  prince  Henry  afterwards  Henry  V. 
for  insulting  him  in  his  office,  iii.  412.  His  kind  reception 
by  Henry,  when  king>  413. 

Gmtcwn^y  a  descent  made  on  that  province  by  invitation  of  some 
fiu)tious  leffds,  without  effect,  iii.  1 7. 

Gicuton  de  Foia:^  nephew  to  Lewis  XU.  of  France,  his  character, 
'yk  207.  JOs  killed  in  a  victory  he  gained  over  the  Spanish  and 
papal  armies,  ib. 

QwtMuSonj  Piers,  his  character^  ii.  193.  His  ascendancy  over 
prinee  Edward  ib.  Is  banished  by  Edward  I.  195.  Is  recalled 
by  Edward  II.  196.  His  preferments,  ib.  His  vanity,  ib. ;  and 
contempt  of  the  English,  ib.  Is  left  guardian  of  the  realm, 
on  the  king's  journey  to  France,  194.    A  confederacy  formed 
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against  him  by  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  ib.  His  banish- 
ment demanded  by  Lancaster  in  parliament,  ib.  Returns,  195. 
Banished  again  by  the  council  of  ordainere,  198.  Is  recalled 
by  the  king,  ib.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  Pembroke  at  Scarbo- 
rough, 200.  Is  seized  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  beheaded' 
in  Warwick  castle,  201. 

Gaucoury  lord,  is  governor  of  Orleans,  when  besieged  by  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  ii.  456. 

Ga-velkindy  origin  of,  i.  195.     In  the  Irish  customs,  how  regu- 
lated, V.  84.     Is  abolished  there,  ib, 

Gauls y  their  ancient  manners  described,  i.  2.     See  France. 

Gaunt y  John  of,  Sec  Lancaster^, 

,  Mrs.  her  cruel  fate,  vii.  195. 

Genoa  is  bombarded  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  forced  to  submit  to 
terms  prescribed  by  him,  vii.  173. 

Geoffrxfy  son  of  Fulk  count  of  Anjou,  married  to  the  daughter 
of  Henry  I.i.  291. 

Geoffrey^  brother  of  king  Henry  II.  invades  Anjou  and  Maine, 
i.  32.     Accepts  a  pension  in  lieu,  ib.     Dies,  ib. 

■,  third  son  of  king  Henry  II.  invested  by  his  father 
with  the  dutchy  of  Britany,  i.  370.  Instigated  by  his  mother 
Eleanor  to  revolt  against  him,  372.  Is  reconciled  to  him» 
382.  Rebels  again,  389.  Is  slain  in  a  tournament^  ib.  His 
son  Arthur  invested  in  the  dutchy  of  Britany,  ib.  See  jir- 
thur. 

-,  natural  son  of  Henry  II.  is  the  only  child  whoreteined 


his  duty  to  him,  i.  395.  When  archbishop  of  York,  swears, 
fidelity  to  his  brother  Richard  I.  on  his  departure  on  the  cru- 
sade, 407.     Is  imprisoned  by  Longchamp,  4 16, 

-,  archdeacon  of  Noi'wich,  his  behaviour  in  the  court 


of  exchequer  on  hearing  of  the  excommunication  of  king 
John,  i.  459.     How  killed  by  John,  ib. 

Geography^  strange  instance  of  the  ignorance  of  the  English 
in,  at  the  time  of  Edward  III.  339. 

Gerardj  and  his  heretical  followers,  cruel  treatment  of,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  i.  361. 

,  Baltazer,  assassinates  the  prince  of  Orange,  iv.  369. 
■    ,  and  Vowel,  two  royalists,  executed  for  a  conspkacy 
against  the  protector,  iv.  246. 

Germansy  ancient,  a  character  of,  i.  14.  Their  government,  ib. 
182.  Their  manners,  15.  Flock,  over  into  Britain,  17.  Na- 
ture of  their  religion,  26.  Are  the  first  founders  of  the  feu- 
dal law,  and  on  what  principles,  ii.  1.  -The  Feature  of  their 
establishmeiits  explained,  2. 

Germany^  how  divided  under  the  feudal  system,  i.  157.  Henry 
IV.  emperor,  permits  his  vassals  to  assist  the  Norman  inva- 
sion, 159.  The  free  nature  of  the  several'states  in,  169.  -The 
Anglo-Saxon  criminal  law  traced  from,  184.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  reformation  in,  by  Martin  Luther,  iii.  252.  Pro- 
gress of  the  reformation  among  the  princes  of,  ib.  A  peace, 
favourable  to  the  protestants,  procured  from  the  emperor  by 
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Maurice  elector  of  Saxony,  iv.  86.  See  Charles  V.  and  Alau' 
rice.  The  crown  of  Bohemia  offered  to  the  elector  palatine, 
V.  121.  See  Frederic.  Battle  of  Prague,  122.  The  elector 
palatme  put  under  the  bann  of  the  empire,  128.  His  electo- 
ral dignity  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  138.  Suc- 
cesses of  Gustavus  king  of  Sweden  there,  269.  The  long 
wars  in,  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  vi.  253.  A 
league  formed  at  Augsburg,  under  the  influence  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  against  Lewis  XIV.  vii.  232. 

Ghent  J  the  treaty  called  the  pacification  of,  iv.  328.  Is  taken  by 
Lewis  XIV,  vii.  34. 

Gibson^f  a  Scotch  preacher,  curses  James  VI.  in  his  pulpit,  iv. 
377. 

Gifford^  a  priest,  is  employed  by  Walsingham  to  fprward  the 
correspondence  between  Mary  queen  of  Scots  and  Babington, 
iv.  385.     Carries  the  letters  to  Walsingham,  386. 

Gilbert^  sir  Humphrey,  his  speech  in  the  house  of  commons,  in 
defence  of  the  regal  prerogative,  iv.  294. 

Githuj  mother  of  Harold,  excites  an  insurrection  at  Exeter, 
against  William  the  Conqueror,  i.  208.  Retreat  to  Flanders> 
ib, 

Glamorgan^  earl  of,  his  commission  from  Charles  I.  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  vi.  101.  Concludes  a  secret  treaty  with  the  coun- 
cil of  Kilkenny,  ib.  Is  committed  to  prison  by  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, ib.     Vindication  of  the  king  from  the  charge  of  au* 

•  thorising  this  secret  treaty,  484. 

Giass,  the  manufacture  of,  when  first  brought  into  England, 
vii.  275. 

(itendour^  Owen,  his  insurrection  in  Wales,  ii.  395.  Takes  the 
earl  of  Marche  and  his  uncle  prisoners,  396. 

Gloucester^  when  first  erected  into  a  bishopric,  iii.  379. 

,  Robert,  earl  of,  natural  son  of  Henry  I.  swears  a  con- 
ditional fealty  to  king  Stephen,  i.  200.  Consequences  of  this 
example,  ib.  Retires  abroad,  and  defies  the  king,  304.  Re- 
turns with  the  Empress  Matilda,  305.  Defeats  Stephen,  and 
takes  him  prisoner,  308. 

-,   earl   of,   confederates   with   the   earl   of  Leicester 


against  Henry  III.  ii.  70.     Joins  the  royal  party,  81.     Dies,  ib, 
-,  Gilbert,  earl  of,  son  to  the  former,  joins  the  earl  of 


Leicester,  ii.  81.  Refuses  with  Leicester  to  abide  by  the  ar- 
bitration of  Lewis  of  France,  86.  Commands  a  body  of  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  89.  Takes  Henry  prisoner,  90.  Is 
ill  treated  by  Leicester,  92.  Retires  from  Leicester's  parlia- 
ment, 95.  Assists  prince  Edward  in  escaping  from  the  cus- 
tody of  Leicester,  97.  Rebels  again,  101.  Henry's  lenity 
toward  him,  ib.  Attends  prince  Edward  on  a  crusade,  102. 
Marries  the  daughter  of  Edward  I.  133.  Is  fined  for  violent 
ces  committed  on  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  ib.  His  s.on  kil- 
led at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  203. 

-,  duke  of,  uncle  to  Richard  II.  his  character,  ii.  341. 


Supplanted  in  his  influence  over  the  king  by  Robert  de  Vere 
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carl  of  Oxford,  350.  Prevails  on  the  house  of  cominons  i% 
impeach  Michael  de  la  Pole  earl  of  Suffolk,  352.  Deprives 
Richard  of  his  regal  power,  by  the  appointment  of  a  council 
-  of  fourteen  to  continue  for  a  year,  353.  Raises  forces  against 
the  king,  355.  Defeats  Robert  de  Vere,  duke  of  Ireland,  356. 
His  arbitrary  proceedings  against  the  ministry,  ib.  Rejects 
the  queen's  humble  solicitation  in  favour  of  sir3im6n  Burley, 
358.  Is  removed  from  the  council  board,  ib.  His  cabals 
a^nst  the  king,  362.  Sent  over  to  Calais  by  the  king,  364. 
Appealed  against,  in  the  house  of  peers,  365.  Proceedings 
against  his  party,  ib.     Murdered,  366.     His  revenue,  441. 

,  Humphrey,  duke  of,  brother  to  Henry  V.  left  by  him 
regent  of  England,  during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  ii.  437. 
Constituted  by  parliament  guardian  of  the  kingdom  only  du- 
ring the  duke  of  Bedford's  absence,  443.  Entera  into  a  pre- 
cipitate marriage  with  the  countess  of  Hainault,  452.  Fatal 
consequences  of  that  measure,  id.  Reconciled  to  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  453.  Fresh  disputes 
with  him,  which  throw  the  English  affairs  into  confusion,  477. 
His  dutchess  tried  for  witchcraft,  485.  Murdered,  ib.  His 
character,  ib. 

Richard,  duke  of,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  reported  to 


have  stabbed  prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI.  iii.  61.  Com- 
mands in  an  invasion  of  Scotland,  and  takes  Berwic,  which  is 
yielded  by  treaty,  73.  Left  regent  of  the  kingdom  by  his 
brother  Edwaid  IV,  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  75.  His 
character  and  views,  76.  Arrests  the  earl  of  Rivers,  the 
young  king's  guardian,  ib.  Made  protector  of  the  realm,  79. 
Orders  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  ib.  Mai'ks  out  lord 
Hastings  for  destruction,  80.  His  extmordinary  behaviour  in 
council,  8 1 .  Conceits  the  immediate  murder  of  lord  Has- 
thigs,  ib.  Declares  his  brother's  marriage  invalid,  83.  De- 
clares his  brother  illegitimate,  84.  Procures  Dr.  Shaw  to  es- 
tablish these  points  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Pauls,  ib.  Ill  success 
of  this  scheme,  ib.  Accepts  the  crown  offered  by  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  as  a  popular  tender,  86.  Orders  the  murder 
of  Edward  V.  and  the  duke  of  York  in  the  Tower,  ib.  See 
Richard  III. 

Glouceaterj  duke  of,  youngest  son  of  Charles  I.  his  father*s 
discourse' to  him  before  his  execution,  vi.  165.  Is  sent  a- 
broad  by  Cromwel,  173.  A  present  voted  to  him  by  parlia- 
ment on  his  brother's  restoration,  325.  His  death  and  charac- 
ter, 348. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  created  king  of  Jerusalem,  i.  266. 

— : ^  sir  Edmondbury,  murdered,  \ii.  61.  The  general  con- 
fusion on  this  event,  ib.  His  extraordinary  funeral,  63.  His 
death  not  to  be  Accounted  for,  ib.  Green,  Berry,  and  Hill, 
tried  and  executed  for  this  murder,  77. 

Godiviuy  earl,  his  bravery  under  Canute  in  Denmark,  i.  130. 
Rewarded  by  obtaining  his  daughter  in  mai'riage,  ib.  Mur- 
ders Alfred  son  <if  km^  Ethelrcd,  134.     His  mxithod  of  ap- 
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pcasJiig  Hardicanute  for  this  act,  135.  Marries  his  daughter 
to  king  Edward  the  confessor,  137.  His  exorbitant  power, 
139.  Raises  an  army  against  Edward,  140.  Flies  to  Flan- 
ders, 142.  Makes  descents  on  the  English  coast,  ib.  Re- 
ceived to  favour,  166. 

Gondotnar^  the  Spanish  ambassador,  remonstrates  against  sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  expedition  to  Guiana,  v.  114.  Offers  the 
second  daughter  of  Spain  to  prince  Charles,  119. 

Goodwin^  sir  Francis,  his  seat  in  parliament  vacated  on  account 
of  outlawry  by  the  chancellor,  v.  50.  Is  restored  to  his  seat 
by  the  house,  ib.  Disputes  on  this  occasion,  ib.  How  corat?- 
promised,  51. 

Gordon^  lady  Catharine,  a  Scots  lady,  married  to  Perkin  War- 
bee,  iii.  163.  Taken  prisoner  by  Henry  VII.  and  generously 
treated,  171. 

Gorges  J  sir  Ferdinando,  returns  from  Dieppe  with  his  ship,  con- 
trary to  orders,  v.  209. 

Goring^  enters  into  an  association  with  other  officers  to  petition 
king  and  parliament  agsdnst  popular  invitations,  v.  379.  Be- 
trays the  secret  to  the  commons,  380.  Is  made  governor  of 
Portsmouth  by  the  commons,  436.  Declares  for  the  king,  and 
is  reduced  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  vi.  7.  His  letter  to 
the  king  intercepted  by  Fairfax,  95. 

Ggsaifipingj  among  women,  a  proclamation  against,  iii.  456. 

Government^  the  feudal  fi*ame  of,  introduced  by  the  Norman 
conquest,  i.  216.  The  first  beginnings  of  the  popular  frame 
of,  in  England,  ii.  146.  Amidst  all  its  fluctuations,  the  will 
of  the  monarch  never  absolute  and  uncontrollable,  iii.  107. 
That  of  England,  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  compared 
with  that  of  Turkey,  v.  8.  Remarks  on,  with  reference  to 
the  case  of  king  Charles  I.  vi.  170. 

,  ecclesiastical,  a  review  of,  during  the  reign  of  James 

I.  V.  171. 

^ourdony  a  Norman  archer,  wounds  Richard  I.  with  an  arrow, 
which  occasions  his  death,  i.  430.  His  noble  reply  to  Rich- 
ard, ib.     His  cruel  fate,  ib. 

*i  Adam  de,  his  troops  vanquished,  and  himself  taken 
prisoner  by  prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  III.  ii.  100.  Is  ta- 
ken into  favour  by  that  prince,  ib, 

G  our /lay  y  and  Mautravers,  the  keepers  of  the  deposed  king 
Edward  II.  cruelly  murcnfeV  him,  ii.  219.     Their  fates,  ib, 

GoTjery  barony  of,  commotions  excited  against  the  barons,  by 
the  seizure  of,  from  John  dc  Mowbray,  ii.  207. 

Gowry^  earl  of,  enters  into  an  association  for  seizing  the  young 
king  James  from  the  power  of  Lenox  and  Arran,  iv.  352.  \% 
tried  and  executed,  359. 

Grahamy  captain,  is  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  a  conventicle  at 
Londonhill,  vii.  96. 

Granvillcy  cardinal,  his  arbitrary  conduct  in  the  Low  Countrie's 
occasions  a  revolt  of  the  Flemish  protestant^,  iv.  305. 

Vol.  VIL  D  d  d 
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Gramdiley  sir  Jo^n,  sends  Dr.  Monk  to  negotiate  for  the  Idng, 

witii  his  brother  the  general,  vi.  304.    Comes  over  to  Monk 

himself,  aiid  prevails  with  him  to  declare  his  intentions,  3 18.^ 

Presents  the  king's  letter  to  the  house  of  commons,  who 

appoint  a  committee  to  answer  it,  322. 
Gratian  and  Vivian,  nuncio  to  pope  Alexander  III.  attempt  in 

vain  to  reconcile  Henry  II.  and  Becket  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbuiy,  i.  3^1. 
Gravfiines^  battle  there,  between  count  Egmont,  the  Sjjanish 
general  and  de  Thcrmes,  the  French  governor  of  Calais,  iv. 
138.    Interview  there  between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and 
Henry  VIIL  iii.  245. 
Grayy  lord,  is  sent  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  forces  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  protcstant  malcontents  in  Scotland,  iv.  172.    Be- 
sieges and  takes  Leith  from  the  French  party,  173.     Assbts 
the  earl  of  Onnond  in  reducing  the  Spanish  general  San 
Josepho  in  Ireland,  iv.  340.     His  cruelty  in  this  affair,  id. 
—,  the  lady  Elizabeth,  her  history,  iii.  41.     Captivates  Ed- 
ward IV.  ib.    Married  to  him,  42.     Honours  conferred  on 
her  family,  43.     Her  father  and  one  of  her  brothers  murdered 
by  the  Yorkshire  insurgents,  47.     Orders  the  earl  of  Rivers 
to  levy  an  army  to  escort  the  young  king  Edward  V.  to  Lon-  . 
don,  76.  Persuaded  to  the  contrary  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
77.     Retires  with  her  children  into  the  sanctuary  of  West- 
minster, on  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  arresting  the  earl  of 
Rivers,  78.    Forced  to  deliver  up  the  duke  of  York,  79.    Her 
marriage  declared  invalid  by  Gloucester,  83.    Consents  to  a 
marriage  between  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  'Henry  earl  of 
Richmond,  93.    Consents,  after,  to  her  marriage  with  Rich- 
aid    HI.  96.     The   princess   married    to   Henry  VII.    120. 
Supposed  to  be  privy  to  the  insurrection  of  Lambert  Sinmel, 
125.    Seized  and  confined,  126.    Dies  in  confinement,  id, 

,  lady  Jane  Dudley    duke  of  Northumberland  proposes  tQ 

Edward  VI.  to  alter  the  succession  in  her  favour,  iv.  67.  Is 
married  to  the  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  69.  Is  appointed  to 
the  succession  by  a  deed  of  settlement,  71.  Her  amiable 
character^  75.  Is  unwilling  to  accept  the  ofier  of  the  crown, 
16.  Is  proclaimed,  76.  Is  deserted  b^  the  council  and  the 
people,  77.  Returns  to  private  life,  78.  Is  taken  into  cus- 
tody with  all  the  heads  of  her  party,  79.  Sentence  passed 
upon  her,  ib.  Is  executed  on  account  of  a  new  conspiracy  of 
her  father's,95.  Her  noble  behaviour  and  dying  declarations,  ib. 

Gray-i  lady  Catharine,  is  married  to  lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  carl 
of  Pembroke,  iv.  69.  Is  divorced  from  him,  and  privately 
married  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  iv.  195.  Is  coinmitted  to  the 
Tower  by  queen  Elizabeth  on  this  account,  where  she  dies,  ib. 

Great^Hai-ry^  the  first  ship  properly  of  the  royal  navy,  built  by 
Henry  VII.  iii.  192. 

Greek  language,  how  imported  and  cultivated  in  Europe,  iii.  192. 

Greenland^  when  discovered,  v.  188, 
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QretHvUle^  sir  Richard,  vice-admiral  of  the  English  fleet  under 
lord  Thomas  Howard,  his  ship  the  first  English  ship  of  war 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  iv.  458.  Circumstances  of  his  death, 
559.     JSTote. 

Gregory  the  great,  pope,  specimens  of  his  talents  in  punning,  i. 
28.  His  ignorant  intemperate  zeal  against  paganism,  29. 
Sends  Augustine  the  monk  into  Britain,  ib.  Writes  to  Etliel- 
bert  king  of  Kent,  3 1 .  His  solution  of  the  cases  of  conscience 
propounded  by  Augustine,  id.    His  injunctions  to  him,  i.  32. 

i  Vn.  pope,  his  ambitious  character,  i.  228.  His  disputes 
with  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  id.  His  usurpations  over  other 
princes,  229.  Prohibits  the  marriage  of  priests,  231.  Projects 
a  confederacy  against  the  Mahometans,  250.     See  Crusades. 

'>■  V^II.  pope,  engages  the  emperor  and  kings  of  England 

and  France  in  a  new  crusade,  i.  390. 

»  .   '.Ml  IX.  pope,  a  character  of  his  decretals,  ii.  1 10. 

XI.  pope,  issues  a  ))ull  for  taking  WickliflTe  into  custody. 


iii.  384.    The  seat  of  papacy  fix^d  at  Rome  after  his  death,  387. 

Greshamy  sir  Thomas,  procures  queeiv  Elizabeth  a  loan  from 
the  company  of  merchant  adventurers  in  London,  r.  22. 
Builds  the  royal  Exchange,  28. 

GVey,  lord  Leonard,  executed  for  treason,  iii.  406. 

Griffin^  second  son  of  Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  rebels  against 
his  father,  and  drives  him  to  obtain  the  protection  of  Henry  III. 
against  him,  ii.  82.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  his  elder  brother 
David)  given  up  to  Henry  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  ib. 
Loses  his  life  in  attemptmg  to  escape,  ib. 

Grimetone^  sir  Harbottle,  is  chosen  speaker  of  the  parliament 
which  restored  Charles  II.  vi.  321. 

Grindaly  archbishop,  is  .persecuted   in  the  star   chamber  for 
favouring  the  puritans,  iv.  364. 
-<mt(dney  the  ships  and  troops  there,  defeated  by  sir  Francis  Drake, 
iv.  448. 

Gualoy  the  pope's  legate^  assists  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  III. 
and  receives  his  homage  to  the  see  of  Rome,  ii.  39.  Excom- 
municates those  barons  who  adhere  to  Lewis,  42.  Punishes 
the  clergy  who  had  contenanced  the  invasion  of  Lewis,  45. 
Pandolf  reinstated  In  the  office  of  legate  in  his  stead,  46. 

Guelfwiid  Ghibbelin,  the  rise  of  these  factions  in  Italy,  i.  229. 

Guiana^  sir  Walter  Raleigh's  first  expedition  to,  iv.  471.  Is 
taken  possession  of  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  the  English 
crown,  A^  115.  Is  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Spaniards,  ib.  Raleigh's  second  expedition  to,  ib.  St. 
Thomas  plundered  by  Raleigh,  ib.     See  Raleigh. 

Guidoy  legate  from  Rome,  is  ordered  to  excomrtiunicate  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  barons  in  rebellion  against  Henry 
III.  ii.  93.  Dares  not  come  himself,  but  sends  the  bull,  which 
is  torn  and  flung  into  the  sea,  ib.    Becomes  pope,  94. 

Guienney  province  of,  is  with  Poictou  mortgaged  to  William 
Rufus,  i.  261.  Edward  I.  deprived  of  that  province  by  the 
artifice  of  Philip  of  France,  ii.  138,    Ineflectual  >tttempts  of 
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the  Eni^flish  to  recover,  138.  Again  unsuccessfully  attacked, 
155:  Restored  to  Edward  I.  by  treaty  with  Philip,  167. 
Homage  done  for  it  by  Edward  11.  194. 

Guiniuf^  William,  duke  of,  his  preparations  to  engage  in  the 
crusade,  i.  261.  Marries  his  daughter  to  the  empress  Ma- 
tilda's son  Henry,  313. 

Guineg-citry  battle  of,  iii.  216. 

Guiscy  duke  of,  repulses  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  his  attack 
upon  Metz,  iv.  87.  Is  recalled  from  Italy,  on  the  defeat  of  St. 
Quintin,  130.  Takes  Calais  from  the  English,  132.  Henry 
arrives  at  his  camp,  139.  Instigates  the  claim  of  his  niece 
Mary  of  Scotland  to  the  crown  of  England,  159.  He  and  his 
family  engross  all  the  authority  of  the  French  government, 
176.  His  iiilluencc  lessened  by  the  death  of  Francis  II.  178. 
Strengthens  himself  against  the  protestants  by  an  alliance 
with  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  202.  Commands  under  Montmorency 
at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  204.  Besieges  Orleans,  208.  Is 
assassinated  by  Poltrot,  ib, 

p^ ,  duke  of,  son  of  the  former,  defends  Poictiers,  besieged 

by  the  admiral  Coligni,  iv.  301.  His  character,?^.  Massacre 
of  Paris,  316.  Becomes  discontented  with  the  conduct  of 
Henry  III.  322.  Forms  the  famous  catholic  league  agsdnst 
the  Hugonots,  if).  Sends  the  count  d'Aubigney,  of  the  house 
of  Lenox,  to  detach  James  of  Scotland  from  the  English 
interest,  338.  Revives  the  league,  369.  Defeats  the  Ger- 
man auxiliaries  of  the  Hugonots,  452.  Is  with  his  brother 
assassinated  by  the  king's  order,  454. 

-,  Mary  of,  widow  of  the  duke  de  Longueville,  marries 


James  V.  of  Scotland,  iii.  395.  Death  of  her  husband,  420. 
Is  brought  to  bed  of  the  princess  Mary,  id.  Attaches  herself 
to  cardinal  Beaton  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  the  earl  of 
Arnin,  421.  Is  promised  support  by  Francis,  424.  Goes  to 
France  to  solicit  assistance  against  the  earl  of  Arran,  138, 
Her  conversation  with  Edward  VI.  in  her  return  through 
England  about  his  marriage  with  her  daughter,  id.  Obtains 
from  Arran  a  resignation  of  his  office  as  regent  of  Scotland, 
134.  Is  attended  by  d'Oisel  a  Frenchman  to  assist  her  in  the 
administration,  id.  Gains  the  good  wall  of  the  Scots  by  her 
prudent  conduct,  135.  Endeavours  to  engage  the  Scots  to 
take  part  in  the  quarrel  with  France  against  England,  id. 
Her  daughter,  the  yovmg  queen  Mary,  married  to  the  dauphin 
of  Frai'ce,  136.  Protects  the  English  reformers  who  fled 
from  the  persecutions  of  queen  Mary,  160.  Is  petitioned  by 
the  association  of  reformers  called  the  Congregation  of  the 
^  Lord^  1 64.  Her  motives  for  temporising  between  the  reli- 
gious ])'cvrties,  id.  Is  induced  to  a  more  rigorous  conduct',  by 
orders  from  France,  id.  Assembles  an  army  to  suppress  the 
protectant  riots,  165.  Enters  into  an  accommodation  with  the 
Congregation^  167.  Is  received  into  Perth,  id.  Improbable 
violence  of  expression  charged  upon  her,  id.  Is  forced  to 
I'ptirfi    and   fortily  herself  iu    Dunbar,   168.     Remonstm^es 
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with  the  Congregation^  ib.  Grants  them  a  toleration,  ib. 
Receives  reinforcements  from  France,  169.  Is  deprived  of 
the  reg^ency  by  the  Congregation^  170.  Her  death  and 
character,  412. 

Gunildoy  a  Danish  princess,  her  death  and  prophbcy,  i.  121. 

Gunpowder^  when  invented,  iii.  192^. 

Gunpowder  plot^  a  history  of,  v.^  64.  The  conspiracy  disco- 
vered, 64.     The  conspirators  punished,  66. 

Gurth^  brother  to  king  Harold,  his  advice  to  him  on  the  Nor- 
man invasion,  i.  163.     Killed  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  167. 

Gtistavua,  king  of  Sweden,  his  character,  and  exploits  in  Ger- 
many, V.  269.     Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  270. 

Gushrum,  the  Danish  chief,  and  his  army,  baptized,  i.  72. 

H. 

HABRjtS  Corpus  act  passed,  vii.  89.  The  personal  securities 
afforded  by  this  statute,  ib, 

Haddington^  taken  by  the  dukd  of  Somerset,  and  fortified,  iv. 
26.  Is  besieged  by  the  Scotch  and  French,  ib.  Is  disman- 
tled, 44. 

Hainault^f  Jane  countess  of,  procures  a  truce  between  Edward 
III.  of  England  and  Philip  de  Valois  of  France,  ii.  260. 

,  Jaqueline  countess  of,  her  character  and  that  of  her 
husband  the  duke  of  Brabant,  451.  Leaves  her  husband  and 
puts  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
ib.  Enters  into  a  precipitate  marriage  with  him,  452.  Fatal 
consequences  of  this  measure,  ib.  Her  contract  with  Glou- 
cester annulled  by  the  pope,  453. 

Hales,,  sir  James,  positively  refuses  to  sign  the  patent  for  the 
succession  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  iv.  71.  Is  imprisoned  for 
opposing  queen  Mary's  schemes,  and  kills  himself,  81. 

,  sir  Edward,  is  prosecuted  on  the  test  act  with  a  view 
to  estajjlishing  the  dispensing  power  in  the  king,  vii.  204. 

Hallidown  hill^  battle  of  between  Edward  III.  and  sir  Archibald 
Douglas,  ii.  243. 

Halifax^  marquis  of,  his  character,  vii.  147.  His  motive  for 
endeavouring  a  reconciliation  between  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
and  the  king,  169.  His  reception  by  king  James  on  his 
accession,  182.  The  privy  seal  taken  from  him,  209.  Joins 
in  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  236.  Is  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house  of  peers  on  the  king's  flight,  259. 

Hambden^  John,  attempts  to  go  over  to  America,  but  is  pre- 
vented, V.  293.  Is  tried  by  all  the  judges  in  England,  for 
refusing  to  pay  shipmoney,  297.  The  consequences  of  this 
fHal,  300.  His  sentence  cancelled,  354.  Is  appointed  one 
of  the  committee  to  attend  the  king  to  Scotland,  390.  Is 
impeached  by  the  king,  426.  Is  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
royalists,  vi.  23.     His  character,  29.  '  . 

,  John,  grandson  of  the  former,  enters  into  the  duke 
of  Monmouth's  conspiracy,  vii,  155.     Is  tried  and  fined  {or 
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initdemeimor  only,  166.    Joms  in  the  invitation  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  237. 
Hamilton^  Patrick,  controverts  the  popish  doctrines  in  a  confe- 
rence at  St.  Andrew's  iii.  406.     Is  burnt,  ib, 

,  primate  of  Scotland,  tries  and  condemns  Walter  Mill 
the  reformer  to  the  flames  for  heresy,  iv.  162.  Extraordinary 
zeal  of  the  people  of  St.  Andrew's  against  this  act  of  cruelty, 
163. 

-,  maixiuis  of,  is  sent  by  Charles  I.  to  treat  with  the 


Scots  covenanters,  v.  311.  His  fruitless  attempts  at  a  com- 
promise, 312.  Is  sent  with  a  fleet  and  army  against  the 
covenanters,  319.  Is  created  a  duke,  vi.  81.  His  conduct 
with  regard  to  Montrose,  ib.  His  sincerity  in  the  kiug*» 
cause,  how  rendered  problematical,  82.  Is  imprisoned  by  the 
king,  ib.  Recovers  his  liberty,  and  raises  a  Scots  army  in  the 
king's  favour,  143.  Enters  England,  152.  Is  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Cromwel,  ib»  Is  tried  as  earl  of  Cambridge, 
and  executed,  173. 

,  duke,  becomes  head  of  a  party  formed  against  the 


duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  applies  to  the  king,  vii.  44..  Again 
represents  the  oppressions  exercised  by  Lauderdale,  to  the 
king,  50. 

Hammond^  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  receives  Charles  I. 
into  Carisbroke  castle,  vi.  135.  Is  ordered  to  confine  the  king 
closely,  141.  / 

Hamilton  court  palace,  built  by  cardinal  Wolsey,  and  presented 
by  him  to  Henry  VIII.  iii.  279.  The  conferences  concerning 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  adjourned  thither  from  York,  iv.  260. 
A  conference  of  divines  summoned  there  by  James  I.  to 
debate  on  points  of  faith  and  religious  discipline,  v.  43.  The 
subjects  disputed,  45.     The  event  of  this  conference,  46. 

Hanse  townsy  the  inhabitants  of,  encouraged  to  settle  in  Eng- 
land, iv.  58.  Their  privileges  taken  away^  ib.  Disputes 
between  the  merchants  of,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  25. 

Harcla^  sir  Andrew,  defeats  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  at  Bo- 
roughbridge,  ii.  210.  Is  made  earl  of  Carlisle,  211.  Is 
executed  for  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Scots,  ib, 

Harcourt^  GecfTery  dc,  his  history,  ii.  276.'  Persuades  Edward 
III.  of  England  to  invade  Normandy,  ib.  Is  made  mareschal 
of  the  English  army,  277. 

Hardicanute,^  son  of  Canute  king  of  England,  put  in  possession 
of  Denmark,  i.  132.  Obtains,  by  treaty  with  his  brother 
Harold  Harefoot,  a  part  of  England,  1 33.  Succeeds  to  the 
whole,  1 34.  Loses  the  afiections  of  his  subjects,  1 36.  Dies 
of  intemperance,  ib, 

Harfleur  besieged  and  taken  by  Henry  V.  of  England,  ii.  422: 

Haar^m^  its  vigorous  defence  against  the  Spaniards,  and  its 
inhabitants  massacred  in  revenge,  iv.  32^. 

Harold^  si^n  of  earl  Godwin,  succeeds  to  his  father's  possessions, 
i.  144.  His  contests  Math  Algar,  governor  of  East  Anglia,  ib, 
Obtains  the  dukedom  of  Nortliumberland,  145.     Shipwrecked 
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jMi  the  coast  of  France,  149.  Swears  to  William  duke  of 
Normandy,  to  renounce  his  own  pretensions  to  the  English 
crown,  and  forward  those  of  William,  150.  Evades  his  oath, 
id.  Checks  the  depredations  of  the  Welsh,  151.  Deserts  his 
brother  Tosti,  recommends  Morcar  to  supersede  him  as  duke 
of  Northumberland,  and  marries  Morcar's  sister,  1 52.  Makes 
open  pretensions  to  the  crown,  153.  Succeeds  quietly  at  the 
death  of  Edward  the  confessor,  154.  Justifies,  himself  to  duke 
William's  ambassadors,  155.  His  preparations  to  oppose  the 
Norman  invasion,  161.  Defeats  Tossi  with  his  Dani^  arma- 
ment, lb.  Disadvantages  of  this  victory,  1  ^3.  Disposition  of 
his  army  the  morning  of  battle,  166.  Battle  of  Hastings,  id. 
Killed  by  an  arrow,  1 67.  His  body  carried  to  duke  William> 
but  restored,  168. 

Harold  Harefoot,  son  of  Canute,  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, i.  133.  Shares  it  by  treaty  with  his  younger  brother 
Hardicanute,  ib.  His  body  dug  up  and  thrown  into  die  Thames 
by  Hardicanute,  135. 

Harrington^  a  character  of  his  Oceana,  vi.  339.     His  death,  ib. 

HarHaon^  colonel,  conducts  Charles  I.  to  London  in  order  to 
his  trial,  vi.  159.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  king's  judges,  160.. 
Detains  Fairfax  in  prayer  till  the  king  is  executed,  168. 
Becomes  an  enemy  to  Cronlwel  on  his  usurping  the  supreme 
authority,  and  is  deprived  of  his  commission,  265.  Is  tried 
and  executed,  347. 

Harvey^  Dr.  discovers  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  vi.  339.  Is 
exposed  to  reproch  for  this  signal  discovery,  and  his  practice 
diminished  greatly  on  tliat  account,  ib.     His  death,  340. 

Hastingsj  battle  of,  between  William  duke  of  Normandy,  and 
Harold  king  of  England,  i.  167. 

,  the  Danish  chief,  ravages  Kent,  i.  79.    Routed  by  Alfred, 

and  departs,  76. 

-,  lord,  not  joining  in  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  schemes,  is 


marked  by  him  for  destruction,  iii.  82. 

-,  sir  Edward,  raises  men  for  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  and 


carries  them  to  the  assistance  of  queen  Mary,  iv.  76. 

-,  lady  Anne,  refuses  to  become  empress  of  Muscovy,  v.  23. 


Haificld,  a  synod  called  there  by  Theodore  archbishop  of  Can- 

terbuiy,  against  the  Monothelites,  i.  56. 
Hatton^  sir  Christopher,  his  exhortation  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 

to  submit  to  trial,  iv.  390.     Is  made  chancellor,  though  no 

lawyer,  422. 
Haukta^  Thomas,  burnt  for  heresy,  iv.  1 14. 
Harorc  de  Grace^  is  delivered  up  to  queen  Elizabeth,  by  treaty 

with  the  prince  of  Conde,  v.  202.     The  earl  of  Warwic  takes 

the  command  of  it,  203.     Is  besieged  by  the  French,  210. 

The  garrison  infected  by  the  plague,  ib.     Is  surrendered  by 

capitulation,  ib. 
Haxeyy  a  member  of  parli^iimen^  in  the  reign  of  Richard  W 
,   anecdote  of,  ii.  499. 
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Hayvfard^  an  author,  incurs  the  resentment  of  queen  Elizabeth^ 
V.  6.     Is  saved  by  the  pleasantry  of  sir  Francis  fiacon,  ib, 

Hazelrigj  sir  Arthur,  is  prevented  from  transporting  himself, 
with  other  puritans,  to  America,  v.  293.  Is  impeached  by  the 
kittg,  426.  Is  named  one  of  the  council  of  state  after  the 
king's  execution,  vi.  179.  note.  Is  created  a  peer  by  the 
protector,  but  chooses  to  take  his  seat  with  the  commons,  279. 
His  character,  311. 

Heathy  archbishop  of  York,  appointed  chancellor  on  the  death  of 
bishop  Gardiner,  iv.  121.  Notifies  the  death  of  queen  Mary 
to  the  parliament,  iv.  144. 

Htiicy  lord  of  la  Fleche,  disturbs  William  Rufus  in  his  Norman 
^ssessions,  i.  260.  Is  besieged  by  William  without  success, 
261. 

,  de  St.  Saen,  why  made  tutor  to  William  son  of  Robert  duke 

of  Normandy,  i.  286.     Carries  his  pupil  to  the  court  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  ib, 

Htng-ht  and  NorsCy  Saxons  and  brothers,  popular  account  of 
their  descent,  i.  16.  Land  with  a  body  of  Saxons  in  Britain,  17. 
Horsa  killed,  18.  Hengist  subdues  the  Britons,  ib.  Calls 
over  his  brother  Octa,  and  founds  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  19.  Is 
succeeded  by  his  son  Escus,  25.     Sec  Kent. 

Henrietta^  princess  of  France,  comes  over  to  England,  and  is 
married  to  Charles  I.  v.  20 1 .  Her  French  attendants  dismissed 
by  the  instigation  of  Buckingham,  230.  Her  character,  271. 
Obtains  contributions  from  the  catholics,  to  assist  the  king 
against  the  Scots  covenanters,  318.  Is  threatened  by  the  com- 
mons with  an  impeachment  and  prepares  to  fly,  435.  Goes  over 
to  Holland,  438.  Sends  military  stores  over  to  the  king,  447. 
Brings  over  a  reinforcement  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  vi.  24.  Is 
impeached  by  the  commons,  and  retires  to  Exeter,  52.  Flies 
to  France,  98.  Her  distressed  situation  there,  254.  Visits  her 
son  on  his  restoi^tion,  349. 

Htury^  youngest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  his  future  great*  - 
ncss  predicted  by  his  father,  i.  239.     Raises  an  insurrection  in 
Normandy,  246.     Reduced  by  his  brothers,  247.     Seizes  Eng- 
land on  the  death  of  William  Rufus,  his  brotlier,  267. 

■  I.  grants  a  charter  of  liberties,  i.  268.     Lodges  a  copy  in 

every  county,  269.  Disregards  his  promises,  ib.  Review  of 
this  charter,  270.  Weds  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III. 
king  of  Scotland,  272.  Invaded  by  his  brother  Robert,  273. 
Treaty  between  them,  274.  Severe  treatment  of  his  barons, 
ib.  Attacks  Normandy,  276.  His  dispute  with  the  pope  con- 
cerning investitures,  278.  Sends  three  bishops  to  him,  ib. 
The  pope's  insolent  ansv/er  to,  279.  Compromise  between,  ' 
28  4.  Goes  over  to  defend  his  Norman  dominions,  285.  His 
admonitions  to  the  English  bishops  sent  him  to  the  council  at 
Rheims,  287.  Defeats  Lewis  king  of  France,  288.  Loses  his 
eldest  son  William,  Ih.  Marries  Adelais  daughter  of  Godfi»ey 
duke  of  Lorraine,  290.  Marries  his  daughter  Matilda  to 
jlenry  V.  ^mperoi-  of  Germany,  ib.     Marries  her  afterwards 
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to  Geoffrey  son  of  Fulk  count  of  Anjou,  ib.  Review  of  his 
government,  291.  Goes  to  Normandy  to  visit  his  daughter 
Matilda,  294.  Causes  the  nobility  to  swear  fealty  to  her,  ib. 
His  death  and  character,  ib.  Particulars  of  a  charter  given 
by  him,  granting  to  London  the  privileges  of  a  corporation,  296. 

Heni-y^  son  of  the  empress  Matilda,  and  grandson  of  king  Henry 
I.  bom,  i.  294.  Brought  over  to  England  to  assist  his  mother, 
311.  Is  knighted  by  David  king  of  Scotland,  3 1 3.  Invested 
with  the  dutchy  of  Normandy, /^.  Marries  Eleanor  daughter 
of  William  duke  of  Guienne,  ib.  His  succession  to  the  crown 
of  England  confirmed  by  Stephen,  314.  His  continental  pos- 
sessions at  his  accession,  319. 

■  ■  ■  ■■  II.  The  first  act  of  his  government,  i.  32 1.  Goes  over  to 
quiet  his  brother  Geoffrey,  322.  Punishes  the  incursions  of 
the  Welsh,  ib.  Visits  the  king  of  France,  and  contracts  his 
infant  son  Henry  to  Margaret  daughter  of  France,  323.  His 
acquisitions  on  the  continent,  ib.  Compounds  the  personal 
^  service  of  his  Norman  vassals  for  money,  324.  His  wars  in 
France,  ib.  Accommodates  his  differences  with  Lewis  by  the 
pope's  mediation,  325.  Opposes  the  encroachments  of  the 
clergy,  326.  His  grateful  remembrance  of  Theobald  arch^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  ib.  Creates  Thomas,  a  Becket  chancellor, 
327.  Instance  of  his  familiarity  with  him,  329.  Makes  him 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  330.  Provoked  by  his  arbitrary 
conduct,  331.  Calls  an  assembly  of  the  clergy,  to  acknow- 
ledge a  submission  to  the  civil  laws,  334.  Determines  to 
check  the  clerical  usurpations,  335.  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don, ib.  Applies  to  the  pope  for  a  legatine  commission, 
which  is  rendered  abortive  by  the  pope,  338.  Procures 
Becket  to  be  sued  for  some  lands,  339.  Calls  a  council  at 
Northampton,  at  which  Becket  is  condemned  for  contempt, 
340.  Makes  another  demand  on  Becket,  ib,  .  Sequesters  the 
revenues  of  Canterbury  on  Beckct's  flight,  344.  Inhibits  all 
appeals  to  the  pope,  345.  Suspends  the  payment  of  vPeter 
pence,  347.  Endeavours  at  an  alliance  with  the  emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  ib.  An  accommodation  prevented  by 
the  inflexibility  of  Becket,  348.  Obtains  a  dispensation  for 
the  marriage  of  his  third  son  Geoffrey  with  the  heiress  of 
Britany,  ib.  Several  ineffectual  attempts  of  reconciliation 
with  Becket,  350.  Detaches  Lewis  from  Becket  by  his  fair 
conduct,  351.  'Is  reconciled  to  Becket,  ib.  Associates  his 
son  Henry  with  him  in  the  regal  dignity,  352.  His  excla- 
mation ,on  heai'ing  the  continuance  of  Becket's  arbitrary 
behaviour,  and  the  consequences,  335.  His  perplexity  on  the 
murder  of  Becket,  357.     His  submissions  to  the  pope  on  the 

,  occasion,  358.  Imposes  a  tax  for  the  holy  war,  360.  Goes  on 
an  expedition  to  Ireland,  361.  Solicits  a  gi'ant  of  that  island 
from  Rome,  363.  How  prevented  from  the  immediate  exe- 
cution of  it,  365.  Goes  over  to  Ireland,  and  finds  it  already 
subdued  by  Strongbow  and  \his  associates,  367.  This  con- 
quest improperly  secured,  ib.  Recalled  froi^  Ireland  by  the 
Vol.  VIL  E  e  e 
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taienacfis  of  the  legatee  Albert  andTheodin,  to  answer  at^^ 
inquiry  into  Becket's  murder,  368.  His  concessions  to  them 
on  that  occasion,  ib.  Receives  absolution,  370.  Review  of 
his  present  flourisliing  situation,  ib.  Assigns  portions  to  his 
sons,  ib.  His  eldest  son  Henry  revolts  against  him,  372.  as 
do  Geoffrey  and  Richard,  at  the  instigation  of  queen  JEleanor, 
ib.  Confines  his  queen,  t A.  Appeals  in  vain  to  the  pope 
agsdnst  his  sons,  373.  Employs  a  body  of  Braban9ons,  374. 
Deceived  by  king  Lewis  of  France  before  Vemeiiil,  376. 
Quells  the  disturbances  in  Britany,  ib.  An  ineffectual  con- 
ference with  Lewis,  ib.  His  conduct  in  this  critical  situation, 
377.  Returns  to  quell  the  commotions  in  England,  and  does 
penance  at  Becket's  tomb,  379.  Raises  the  siege  of  RoUen, 
381.  Makes  peace  with  his  sons,  382.  Exacts  homage  of 
Williany  king  of  Scotland,  taken  prisoner  by  his  forces,  and 
of  ail  the  Scots  nobles,  for  his  ransom  and  crown,  ib.  Reforms 
the  administration  of  justice  in  his  dominions,  383.  Demo- 
lishes the  new  erected  castles  of  his  nobility,  384.  Provides 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  ib.  Punishes  the  murderers 
of  Thomas  d  Becket,  387.  Mediates  a  peace  bct^ii'cen  Philip 
king  of  France,  and  his  family,  ib.  His  son  Henry  revolts 
again,  but  submits,  388.  His  grief  for  his  son  Henry *s  death, 
ib,  Hw  son  Geoffrey  rebels  again,  ib.  Is  guardian  to  Geof- 
frey's posthumous  son,  ib,  Eng^es  in  a  crusade,  391.  Raises 
a  tQnth  of  moveables  to  carry  it  on,  ib.  War  between  him 
and  Philip  of  France,  occasioned  by  another  revolt  of  l^is  son 
Richard,  392.  Disadvantageous  peace,  394.  His  grief  at 
finding  John  a  party  in  Richard's  revolt,  ib.  Dies,  ib.  His 
character,  ib.  Miscellaneous  transactions  in  his  reign,  398. 
manners  of  his  court,  ib.  His  vigilance  in  correcting  disor- 
ders, ib.  Instance  of  his  reputation  for  justice,  ib,  Commutcys 
personal  service  in  war,  399.  Remits  Danegelt,  400.  His 
issue,  401. 

Henry y  eldest  son  of  Heniy  II.  contracted  in  his  infancy  to  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  France,  i.  332.  Associated  with  his  fether 
in  the  kingdom,  352.  His  repartee  to  his  father  at  his  corona- 
tion, 371.  Is  crowned  again  together  with  his  queen  Mar- 
garet, fd.  Expense  of  their  coropation  robes,  id.  nofe.  Revolts 
against  liis  father,  372.  Leagues  with  Lewis  king  of  France, 
376.  Besieges  Verneiiil  in  conjunction'  with"  him,  ib.  Is 
reconciled  to  his  father,  382.  Revolts  again,  but  submits,  387. 
Dies,  388. 

.■...  '.  III.  his  accession,  ii.  39.  Is  crowned  at  Gloucester,  ib. 
Swears  fealty,  and  does  homage  to  the  pope,  ib.  The  earl  of 
Pembroke  chosen  protector  during  his  minority,  ib.  Grants  a 
new  charter  of  liberties,  ^t  the  instance  of  Pembroke,  ib, 
Gpnts  a  renewal  of  the  great  charter  in  a  parliament  at  Ox- 
ford, 47.  Is  declared  by  the  pope  of  age  for  government^  i^, 
Rochelle  taken  from  him  by  Lewis  VIII.  of  France,  49,  His 
contests  with  his  brother  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  concerning 
^e  restitution  of  a  manor  in  that  county,  49.     His  character, 
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U:  Removes  Hubert  de  Burgh  from  offices,  50.  Makes 
Peter  bishop  of  Winchester,  his  chief  minister,  51.  His  im- 
prudent encouragement  of  the  Poictevins,  52.  Combinations 
among  the  barons  on  this  occasion,  ib.  His  plea  for  not  ob- 
serving the  great  charter,  55.  Dismisses  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  his  foreig^ners  at  the  menace  of  Edmond  the 
primate,  id.  Marries  Eleanor  daughter  of  the  count  of  Pro- 
ven9e,  54.  His  bounties  to  her  relations,  i6.  Publishes  the 
pope's  sentence  of  excommunication  ag^nst  the  emperor 
Frederick,  his  brother-in-law,  t6.  His  maternal  half  brothers 
come  over  to  England  to  visit  him,  iA.  Bestows  riches  and 
honour  upon  them,  id.  Disgusts  among  the  people  on  these 
grants  to  foreigners,  55.  Denied  by  parliament,  he  procures 
loans  from  the  Londoners,  56.  Declares  war  against  Lewis 
IX.  and  makes  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Guienne,  ib. 
His  remark  on  the  wealth  of  the  Londoners,  57,  His  contests 
relating  to  the  election  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  58. 
Complains  to  the  council  of  Lyons  of  the  possessions  of 
Italian  clergjr  in  England,  60.  Is  threatened  with  excom- 
munication for  opposing  the  pope's  claims,  id.  Accepts  the 
offer  made  by  the  pope,  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  for  his 
second  son  Edmond,  61.    The  heavy  debts  he  was  involved  in 

,  on  this  occasion,  ib.  Is  refused  aids  to  discharge  it  by  pai*lia- 
ment,  62.  The  commotions  among  the  clergy  on  account  of 
the  levies  for  the  crusade  against  Sicily,  ib.  Is  threatened 
with  excommi^nication  for  nonpayment  of  the  pope's  de- 
mands, 63.  His  incapacity  for  quieting  the  discontents  of  his 
barons,  64.  The  bold  remonstrances  of  his  parliament  to 
him,  67.  Endeavours  to  prevail  on  them,  under  the  vow  of  a 
crusade,  68.  His  sarcastical  reply  to  a  deputation  of  prelates, 
ib.  Obtains  a  supply  on  a  solemn  confirmation  of  the  great 
charter,  ib.  His  sister  married  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of 
Leicester,  ib.  His  dispute  with  that  nobleman,  69.  His 
barons  assemble  in  parliament,  dressed  in  armour,  70.  How 
addressed  by  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  ib.  The  sove- 
reign authority  vested  in  a  council  of  twenty-four  barons  by 
the  parliament  at  Oxford,  to  redress  grievances,  71.  Is  forced 
to  banish  his  maternal  half  brothers,  72.  Makes  a  treaty  with 
Lewis  IX.  of  France,  and  cedes  Normandy  to  him,  77.  Ap- 
plies to  the  pope,  and  obtains  absolution  from  his  oath  to 

'  observe  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  78.  His  proceedings 
against  the  council  in  consequence  of  this  absolution,  80. 
Calls  a  parliament,  which  authorises  him  to  resume  the  govern- 
ment, ib.  Refers  the  differences  between  him  and  Leicester 
to*  the  determination  of  Margaret  of  France,  81.  Is  applied 
to  for  protection  by  Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  against  his 
rebellious  son  Griffin,  82.  Ck-iffin-  delivered  up  to  him  by  his 
elder  brother  David,  who  do€5s  homage  to  him,  ib.  Griffin's 
son  Lewellyn  succeeds,  who  renewsthe  homage,  83.  Lewel- 
lyn invades  tlie  borders,  ib.    Is  reduced  to  comply  again  witK 

<hc  provisions  «of  Oxfi^rd,  84.    Is  influenced  by  the  baran% 
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taking  prince  Edward  prisoner^  85.  His  disputes  with  the 
barons  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Lewis  of  France,  ib. 
Lewis  decides  in  his  favour,  86.  The  barons  refuse  to  abide 
by  the  decision,  and  take  arms,  ib.  He  raises  an  army  against 
them,  87.  Mutual  hostilities,  ib.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
in  the  battle  of  Lewes,  89.  How  he  obtained  his  liberty,  90. 
Stipulations  between  him  and  Leicester,  96.  His  narrow  escape 
from  death  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  98.  Consequences  of  this 
battle,  99.  His  lenity  toward  the  rebel  barons,  100.  His  son 
Edward  engages  in  a  crusade,  102.  He  calls  him  home  again, 
103.  Dies,  ib.  His  character,  ib.  His  piety,  104.  His 
children,, i6.  Laws  enacted  during  his  reign,  ib.  State  of 
commerce  in  his  reign,  106.  The  high  interest  of  money, 
107.  Extortions  practised  upon  the  Jews  by  him,  ib.  Bad 
internal  police  of  the  country  in  h^  reign,  109.  Excuse 
made  by  the  officers  of  his  household  for  their  robberies,  ib. 

Henry  IV.  (See  Hereford  and  Lancaster.)  Remarks  on  his 
title  to  the  crown,  ii.  391.  Tumultuous  assembly  of  the 
parliament,  392.  Quells  an  insurrection  of  the  degraded 
lords,  393.  Attache^  himself  to  the  church  and  passes  a  law 
condemning  heretics  to  the  flames,  394.  The  first  execution 
of  this  kind  in  England,  ib.     Truce  with  France  renewed, 

*  395.  Insurrection  in  Wales,  ib.  Marches  against  the  Scots, 
and  seizes  Edinburgh,  397.  Defeats  and  kills  young  Piercy 
at  Shrewsbury,  399.  Executes  the  rebellious  archbishop  of 
York,  401.  Takes  prince  James  of  Scotland  prisoner,  and 
educates  him  in  England,  403.  ■  Foments  divisions  in  France, 
404.  Parliamentary  transactions  of  this  reign,  405.  Conces- 
sions made  to  the  house  of  commons,  ib.  His  difficulties  in 
establishing  the  succession  of  his  family,  406.  Attempts  to 
adopt  the  Salic  law,  but  is  opposed  by  the  commons,  ib.  Ad- 
vised by  his  commons  to  seize  on  the  temporalities  of  the 
church,  408.  His  death,  409.  His  character,^'^.  His  mar- 
riage and  children,  410.  Cutting  out  any  person's  tongue,  or 
putting  out  his  eyes,  made  felony  by  an  act  of  the  fifth  of  his 
reign,  ib.  Annual  expense  of  his  household,  ib.  State  of 
commerce  during  his  reign,  ib.  , 

'  V.  eldest  son  and  successor  to  Henry  IV.  the  cause  of 
his  youthful  extrkvagances  pointed  out,  ii.  411.  His  sudden 
reformation  on  his  accession,  412.  His  regard  ^o  the  friends 
and  memory  of  Richard  II.  413.  Averse  to  the  prosecution 
of  Lord  Cobham,  414.  Confers  with  him,  id.  Cobham  plots 
against  him,  is  seized  and  executed,  415.  His  large  demands 
on  France,  417.  Detects  the  conspiracy  of  the  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, lord  Scrope,  and  sir  Thomas  Grey,  42 1 ,  The  con- 
spirators executed,  ib.  Invades  France,  and  seizes  Harfleur, 
ib:  Uattlc  of  Azhicour,  422.  Compared  with  those  of  Crecy 
and  Poictiers,  426.  Invades  France  again,  429.  Treaty  with 
the  queen  and  Burgundy,  430.  Takes  Roilen,  432.  Treaty 
with  the  young  duke  of  Bur-gundy,  ib.  Articles  of,  ib.  Re- 
jections on  tnis  treaty^  ik.     Marries  the  princess  Catharine, 


434.  Returns  to  England  for  supplies,  ib.  Carries  the  yoting 
Scots  king  to  France  with  him,  435.  His  forces  under  the 
dukfe  of  Clarence  defeated  by  the  Scots  auxiliaries  at  Bauge, 
436.  Takes  Meaux,  and  other  places,  ib.  His  son,  after- 
wards Henry  VI.  born,  437.  Fails  sick,  and  prepares  for 
death,  ib.  The  trusts  he  left  during  the  minority  of  his  in- 
fiint  son,  ib.  Dies,  438.  His  character*  ib.  Miscellaneous 
transactions  in  his  reign,  439.     His  scanty  revenues,  440. 

Henry  VI.  comes  to  the  crown  an  infant,  the  administradon 
regulated  by  parliament,  ii.  443.  His  education  committed,  by 
parliament,  to  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  444. 
Crowned  at  Paris,  469.  His  character  on  arriving  at  man- 
hood, 482.  Married  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  483.  Normandy 
recovered  by  the  French,  489.  Guienne  lost,  ib.  Pretensions 
of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  crown,  iii.  2.  Dissipation  o^  the 
royal  revenues  during  the  minority,  5.  His  title  to  the  crown, 
how  defended,  ib.  How  answered  by  the  partisans  of  York, 
6.  List  of  nobility  who  adhered  to  the  Lancaster  prince  in 
possession,  14.  Marches  an  army  to  oppose  the  duke  of 
York,  16.  The  duke  retires  after  a  parley,  ib.  Unsuccessful 
attempt  on  the  province  of  Gascony,  17.  Prince  Edward 
bom,  ib.  His  imbecility  of  mind  increases,  19.  Taken  priso- 
ner by  the  duke  of  York  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  ib.  Rein- 
stated in  his  regal  authority,  20.  A  formal  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  partisans  of  York  and  Lancaster,  ib.  Taken  prisoner 
at  Northampton,  23.  The  duke  of  York's  right  of  succession 
determined  by  the  lords,  24.  Is  retaken  by  qu^en  Margaret 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  27.  Deposed  by  the  election  of 
Edward  IV.  29.  Reflections  on  this  event,  ib.  Miscellane- 
ous transactions  of  his  reign,  ib.  Retires  to  Scotland  after 
the  defeat  at  Touton,  35,  Act  of  forfeiture  and  attainder  pas- 
sed against  him,  37.  Receives  assistance  from  Lewis  XI.  of 
France,  38,  Imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  40.  Restored  by  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  55.     Again  in  the  power  of  Edward,  $^, 

'      His  death,  60. 

■'  VII.  his  accession,  ii.  109.  Accepts  Richard  Ill's  crown 
found  in  fiosworth  field,  ib.  His  title  to  the  cix>wn  of  Eng- 
land, ib.    His  impolitic  prejudices  against  the  house  of  York, 

112.  Comnuts  the  young  earl  of  Warwick  to  the  Tower, 

113.  His  joyful  reception  in  his  journey  to, London,  114. 
Renews  his  promise  of  marriage  with  the  princess  Elizabeth, 

115.  Defers  it  till  after  his  coronation,  ib.  His  coronation, 
ib.     Creation  of  peers,  ib.     Institution  of  yeomen  of  the  guard, 

1 16.  His  prior  attainder,  how  qualified,  ib.  His  cautious  en-, 
tail  of  the  crown,  117.  Procures  a  papal  sanction  of  his  right 
to  the  crown,  118.  Att^nders  of  the  York  party,  ib.  Re- 
flection^ on,  ib.  The  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  grant- 
ed him  for  life,  1 19.  Proclaims  a  pardon  to  those  who  took 
arms  against  him,  on  surrender,  ib.  Titles  of  nobility  confer- 
red by  him,  ib.  His  choice  of  ministers,  20.  Married  to  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edws^rd  IV.  ib.    Makes  a 
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progress  into  the  north,  131.  Disperses  an  insurrection  set 
Worcester,  ib.  Birth  of  prince  Arthur,  122.  His  govern- 
ment unpopular,  ib.  Revolt  of  Ireland  under  Lambert  Sim- 
nel,  125.  Musters  troops  against  him,  128.  Defeats  the 
earl  of  Lincoln,  Simnel's  general,  at  Stoke,  ib.  Entertains 
Simnei  as  a  scullion,  129.  His  rigorous  persecution  of  Sim- 
nel's  partisans,  ib.  Crowns  his  queen,  ib.  State  of  foreign 
affairs  at  this  period,  130.  Makes  a  truce  for  seven  years 
with  the  Scots,  131.  His  politic  motives  for  not  assisting  the 
Trench  in  their  designs  on  Britany,  135.  His  offers  of  media- 
tion, how  answered  by  the  duke  of  Britany,  137.  Obtains  a 
supply  from  parliament  to  assist  Britany,  139.  Insurrection 
in  the  north  on  levying  it,  ib.  Suppressed,  140.  Sends  lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke  to  Britany,  141.  His,  vexation  on  the 
jnarriage  of  Charles  of  France  with  the  dutchess  of  Britany, 
145.  Levies  a  benevolence  on  his  people,  ib.  Promises  his 
parliament  to  clidm  the  crown  of  France,  146.  Carries  over 
an  army  to  France,  148.  Makes  peace  with  France,  149. 
Causes  the  murder  of  Edward  V.  and  the  duke  of  York  to  be 
ascertained,  on  account  of  Perkin  Warbec's  imposture,  154. 
His  policy  in  searching  into  the  conspiracy,  ib.  Gains  over 
sir  Robert  Clifford  to  betray  Perkin's  secrets,  ib.  Publishes 
Perkin's  secret  history,  ib.  Remonstrates  to  the  archduke  on 
the  occasion,  and  prohibits  all  commerce  with  the  Low  Coun- 
tries,  ib.  Executes  Perkin  Warbec's  secret  adherents,  ib. 
Detects  and  executes  sir  William  Stanley,  156.  Oppresses 
his  people  by  arbitrary  iines,  158.  Caresses  lawyers,  and 
curbs  his  nobility,  ib.  Passes  a  law  to  indemnify  all  who  act 
under  the  authority  of  the  king  for  the  time  being,  159.  Sends 
sir  Edward  Poynings  over  to  reduce  the  malcontents  in  Ire- 
land, 160.  Poyning's  memorable  statute,  ib.  Leagues  with 
the  Italian  states  against  France,  ib.  Obtains  a  subsidy  from 
parliament,  164.  Insurrection  in  Cornwall  on  occasion  of 
levying  it,  ib.  His  prudent  disposition  to  oppose  the  Cornish 
insurgents,  1 66.  Defeats  them  at  Blackheath,  ib.  Employs 
Hialas,  Ferdinand's  ambassador,  to  negotiate  a  truce  with 
Scotland,'  168.  Concludes  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
Flemings,  169.  Perkin  Warbec  lands  in  Cornwall,  and  be- 
sieges Exeter,  170.  The  siege  raised,  and  Perkin's  followers 
disperse,  171.  His  generous  treatment  of  Perkin's  wife,  ib. 
Conducts  Perkin  in  mock  triumph  to  London,  ib.  Publishes 
Perkin's  confession,  ib.  Executes  she  youn^  earl  of  Warwic 
for  concerting  an  escape  with  Perkin  Warbec,  173.  Reflec- 
tions on  tliis  execution,  ib.  His  excuse  for  it,  ib.  His  inter- 
view with  the  archduke  Philip  at  Calais,  ib.  The  pope  sends 
a  nuncio  to  engage  him  in  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  174. 
Makes,  a  conditional  promise  to  attend  him,  184.  Is  chosen 
protector  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  ib.  Marries  Arthur 
prince  of  Wales  to  Catharine  of  Arragon,  175.  The  prince 
dies,'t6.  Marries  her  to  his  second  son  Henry,  ib.  Marries 
hia  eldest  daughter  Margaret  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  i6. 
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His  remark  on  this  connexion,  176.  Death  of  his  ^ueen,  ib. 
His  present  situati6n,  ib.  His  avarice,  and  oppression  of  his 
people  by  his  two  ministers,  Empson  and  Dudley,  ib.  Their 
modes  of  extortion,  ib.  His  great  wpalth  acquired  by  these 
means,  177.  His  political  attention  to  the  state  of  Europe, 
179.  Is  visited  by  Philip  king  of  Castile,  forced  by  a  storm 
on  the  coast  of  England,  ib.  The  advantage  he  took  of  thi« 
occurrence  lo  obtain  possession  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  whom 
Philip  protected,  180.  Commits  Suffolk  to  the  Tow^r,  182. 
Affiances  his  daughter  Mary  to  Charles  archduke  of  Austria, 
ib.  His  remorse  for  his  oppressions,  and  his  deeds  of  atone- 
ment, ib.  Yet  continues  his  extortions,  ib.  His  death  and 
character,  183.     More  absolute  in  his  conduct  than  any  for- 

-mer  king,  184.  The  people's  submission  accounted  for,  ib. 
His  laws  calculated  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  ib.  Star  cham- 
ber, the  authority  of,  established  in  this  reig^,  185.  Suks  in 
forma  fiaufierisy  first  given,  ib.  Benefit  of  clergy  abridged^ 
ib.  Passed  frequent  laws  ag^nst  retainers,  186.  Anecdote 
of  his  behaviour  to  the  earl  of  Oxford  on  account  of,  ib.  Em- 
powers his  nobility  and  gentry  to  break  the  antient  entails  of 
estates^  187.  Depresses  old  families,  and  caresses  new  ones, 
ib.  Commerce  rather  hurt  than  advanced  by  some  of  his  laws, 
ib.  Instances,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  comparative  prices  of 
commodoties  aiid  labour  at  that  time,  189.  Review  of  other 
commercial  regulations,  ib,  America,  and  the  new  passive 
to  the  Eeast  Indies,  discovered  in  this  reign,  191.  Great 
alterations  in  the  European  nations  in  consequence  of  these 
extraordinary  events,  ib.  How  he  lost  the  honour  of  the  first 
discovery  of  America,  ib,  Sebastian  Cabot  sent  out  by  him 
on  discoveries  in  America,  ib,  Newfoundland  discovered  by 
Cabot,  192.  The  first  ship  of  the  royal  navy,  called  the  Great 
Harry y  built  by  Henry,  ib.  Circumstances  which  tended  to 
the  promotion  of  literature  about  this  time,  ib.  The  nation 
rejoiced  at  his  death,  194.  His  dying  injunction  to  his  son 
to  protest  against  his  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
288. 

Henry^  second  son  of  Henry  VII.  created  prince  of  Wales  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Arthur,  iii.  175.  Forced  by  his 
father  into  a  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  Arthur's 
widow,  ib, 

■  VIII.  The  general  satisfaction  of  the  people  at  his  ac; 

cession,  iii.  194.  His  personal  qualifications,  ib.  How  he 
acquired  a  literary  education,  ib.  His  choice  of  ministers, 
196.  His  taste  for  gsuety  and  pleasure  encouraged  by  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  ib.  Dissipates  his  father's  treasures,  ib.  Mu- 
sic and' literature  his  favourite  pursuits,  ib,  Thomas  Aquinas 
his  favourite  author,  ib.  Punishes  the  instruments  of  his 
father's  oppressions,  ib.  Motives  to  the  consummation  of  his 
marriage  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  199.  Takes  part  with 
pope  Julius  II.  against  France,  200.  Supplies  granted  by 
parliament  for  a  war  with  France,  203.    Deluded  by  Ferdi- 
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nand  of  Spain  into  a  fruitless  expedition  to  Guienne,  to  faci- 
litate his  conquest  of  Navarre,  205.  A  naval  engagement 
between  sir  Thomas  Knevet  and  the  French,  206.  A  poll  tax 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  France,  the  proportions  how  rated, 
208.  Receives  a  vessel  of  provisions,  a  present  from  the 
pope,  ib.  Disputes  with  Scotland,  ib.  Concludes  an  alliance 
with  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  against  France,  210.  Wolsejr 
introduced  to  him  by  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  ib.  The 
maxims  inculcated  by  Wolsey,  ib.  Admits  him  to  his  privy 
council,  2 1 2.  Raises  an  army  and  fleet  against  France,  2 1 3. 
Invades  France  in  person,  215.  The  emperor  Maximitian 
serves  under  him,  and  receives  pay,  ib.  Besieges  Terouane, 
ib.  Defeats  the  French  at  tlie  battle  of  Spurs,  216.  Terou- 
ane capitulates,  217.  Takes  Toumay,  218.  Makes  Wolsey 
bishop  of  Toumay,  ib.  Returns  to  England,  ib.  Defeats  the 
Scots  at  Flodden,  219.  Makes  peace  with  Scotland,  221. 
Enraged  at  Ferdinand's  alliance  with  France,  222.  Peace 
with  France  negotiated  by  the  duke  of  Longueville,  223. 
Terms  of  the  treaty,  224.  The  princess  Mary,  Henry's  sis- 
ter, married  to  Lewis,  who  dies  quickly  after,  ib.  His  dis- 
gusts against  Francis  I.  of  France,  233.  Is  persuaded  by  Wol- 
sey to  deliver  up  Toumay,  236.  Forms  pretensions'  to  the 
empire,  but  is  too  late,  240.  His  political  advantages  lessen- 
ed by  the  defects  of  his  temper,  242.  Is  visited  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  ib.  Goes  over  to  Ardres  to  visit  Francis,  by 
Wolsey's  persuasion,  who  regulates  the  •  ceremonial  of  their 
meeting,  243.  Instance  of  his  delicacy  towards  Francis,  244. 
His  return  of  Francis's  familiaiuty  and  confidence,  ib.  Grand 
tournament  held  by  them,  245.  Visits  the  emperor  and  Mar- 
garet of  Savoy  at  Gravelines,  ib.  his  endeavours  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  the  emperor  and  Francis  frustrated,  247.  An 
alliance  concluded  by  Wolsey,  between  him  and  the  emperor 
with  tlie  pope,  against  Francis,  ib.  Trial  and  execution  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  ib.  Writes  against  the  opinions  of 
Lutlier  the  reformer,  255.  Receives  the  title  of  Defender  of 
the  Faith  from  the  pope,  ib.  Is  sharply  answered  by  Luther,  - 
ib.  Is  again  visited  by  the  emperor  Charles,  whom  he  instaU 
a  knight  of  the  garter,  258.  Declares  war  against  France,  ib. 
Operations  against  Scotland,  260.  His  fatlier's  treasure  being 
dissipated,  imposes  arbitrary  taxes,  263.  Summons  a  parlia- 
ment, ib.  Levies  the  grants  before  the  stipulated  time,  265^ 
His  arbitrary  behaviour  to  Edward  Montague,  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons,  47 1 .  note.  Sends  a  new  force  under  the 
duke  of  Suffolk  to  invade  Picardy,  267*  A  new  treaty  between 
him  and  the  emperor  for  the  invasion  of  France,  270.  Con- 
cludes an  alliance  with  Louise,  the  regent  of  France,  on  the 
captivity  of  Francis,  274.  Sends  Tonstal,  bishop  of  London, 
ambassador  to  the  emperor,  276.  Levies  taxes,  by  Wolsey*s 
advice,  without  his  parliament,  ib.  Discontents  of  the  peo- 
ple on  this  exertion  of  the  prerogative,  ib.  Wolsey  makes 
him  a  present  of  Hampton  court  palace,  278.    Joins  the  holy 
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leag^ue  against  the  emperor,  2«3.  His  treaties  with  Francis, 
385.  Declares,  with  France,  war  against  the  emperor,  286. 
Account  of  his  scruples  with  regard  to  his  marriage  with  Qa- 
tharine  of  Arragon,  288.  Consults  his  prelates,  who  confirm 
his  scruples  concerning  his  marriage,  ib.  Becomes  ena- 
moured with  the  lady  Anne  Boleyn,  290.  Applied  to  the  pope 
for  a  divorce*  291.  The  motives  of  the  pope*s  hesitation  in 
that  afiPair,  292.  Lays  the  pope's  conduct  before  his  minis- 
ters, and  their  advice  thereupon,  293.  The  cardinals  Wolsey 
and  Campeggio  appointed  by  the  pope  to  try  his  marriage, 
296.  The  trisd  opened,  298.  The  court  abruptly  prorogued 
by  Campeggio,  301.  Deprives  Wolsey  of  th|5  great  seal,  302. 
Orders  Wolsey  to  depart  from  York  palace,  and  confiscates 
his  moveables  there,  ib.  Orders  him  to  be  prosecuted  in  the 
star  chamber,  303.  Pardons  him,  305.  The  commons  grant 
him  a  discharge  of  his  debts,  306.  Sends  Francis  I.  of  France 
a  generous  acquittal  of  a  debt  owing  to  him,  ib^  A  view  of 
his  inducements  to  break  off  all  connexion  with  the  court  of 
Romq,  308.  The  first  introduction  of  Dr.  Cranmer  to  him, 
310.  Engages  Cranmer  to  write  in  favour  of  his  divorce,  ib. 
An  examination  into  the  gei^eral  question  of  marriage  witftin 
afiinity,  with  reference  to  this  case,  ib.  He  obtains  the  deci- 
sion of  many  universities  in  favour  of  his  divorce,  311.  En- 
gages his  nobility  to  write  to  the  pope  concerning,  312.  Re- 
fuses the  pope's  summons  to  appear  at  Rome,  ib.  Is  con- 
cerned at  Wolsey's  death,  314.  Prosecutes  hb  clergy  on  the 
Statute  of  provisors,  which  is  compounded  with  him  by  the 
eonvocsttion,  ib.  The  convocation  acknowledges  liis  supre- 
macy, with  ati  artful  reservation,  315.  Issues  a  pardon  to  the 
laity  from  the  statute  of  provisors,  ib.  Passes  an  act  ^iigainst 
levying  annates,  ib.  The  commons  reject  a  bill  to  secure  his 
right  of  wardships,  .Sec.  and  his  conduct  thereupon,  3 1 6.  Ex- ' 
plains  his  scruples  about  his  marriage  to  sir  Thomas  Audley, 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  317.  His  interview  with 
Francis  at  Boulogne,  321.  Celebrates  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  ib.  Passes  an  act  against  all  appeals  to  Rome, 
on  suits  cognizable  in  ecclesiastical  courrs,  324.  Publishes 
his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  ib.  His  marriage  with  Ca- 
tharine declared  invalid  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  ib.  Birth  of 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  ib.  Creates  her  princess  of  Wales, 
ib.  Degrades  Catharine  to  the  quality  of  princess  dowager 
of  Wales,  ib.  Accident  which  produced  his  final  breach  with 
the  pope,  323.  The  papal  authority  excluded  from  the  regu- 
lation of  monasteries,  and  election  of  bishops,*  by  parliament, 
324.  The  succession  to  the  crown,  regulated  by  parliament, 
ib.  Is  declared  supreme  head  of  the  church,  by  parliament, 
326.  Was  the  most  absolute  prince  in  Europe,  332.  His 
hatred  towards  the  reformers  accounted  for,  ib.  His  cour- 
tiers, how  disposed  with  regard  to  the  reformation,  333.  His 
passions  made  use  of,  by  both  parties,  334.  Is  abused  perso- 
nally by  friar  Peyto  from  the  pulpit,  337.  Orders  Dr.  Corren 
Vol.  VII.  F  f  f 
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to  preach  before  him,  who  justifies  him,  i6.  Detects  tod  pu- 
nishes the  holy  maid  of  Kent ,  and  her  associates,  340.  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  executed  for  denying  his  supremacy, 
341.  Trial  and  execution  of  sir  Thomas  More,  342.  The 
court  of  Rome  enraged  against  him  On  account  of  these  exe- 
cutions, 343.  Is  desirous  of  a  reconciliation  with  pope  Paul 
III.  ib.  Is  xcxcommunicated  by  the  pope,  id.  Renews  his 
friendship  with  Francis,  and  proposes  marrying  the  princess 
Elizabeth  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  344.  Remits  money  to 
the  Germanprotestants,  ib.  Invites  over  the  principal  Ger- 
man divines,  ib.  Death  of  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  her  dy- 
ing letter  to  him,  345.  His  reply  to  the  empei*or's  advcin- 
ces  toward  an  accommodation,  346.  Is  disgusted  with  Fran- 
cis for  marrying  his  daughter  to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  347. 
Appoints  Cromwel  his  xicar  general,  349.  A  visitation  of  the 
monasteries,  ib.  Many  monasteries  surrender  their  revenues, 
350.  Their  doors  opened,  ib.  The  lesser  monasteries  sup- 
pressed by  parliament,  35 1 .  Becomes  jealous  of  queen  Anne, 
354.  His  jealousies  strengthened  by  the  calumnies  of  the 
viscountess  of  Rochford,  ib.  Becomes  enamoured  with  the 
lady  Jane  Seymour,  356.  Orders  the  queen  and  some  of  her 
attendants  to  be  confined,  357.  The  queen's  letter  to  him, 
358.  Trial, of  the  queen,  ib.  Marries  the  lady  Jane  Seymour 
the  next  day  after  Anne  Boleyn's  execution,  361.  Receives 
the  princess  Mary  into  favour  on  her  compliance  with  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy,  ib.  The  princesses  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  illegitimated  by  parliament,  362.  Articles  of 
faith  framed  by  convocation,  and  corrected  by  him,  366.  Re- 
marks on  his  skill  in  conducting  the  alterations  in  religion, 
367.  Discontents  excited  among  the  people  by  the  dispersed 
monks,  ib.  An  hisurrection  against  him,  headed  by  Dr. 
Mackrel,  368.  Prevails  on  tlie  insurgents  to  desert  their  chief, 
who  is  executed,  369.  An  insurrection  termed  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace^  raised  iii  the  north  by  Mr.  Aske,  ib.  His  manifesto 
against  them,  372.  The  insurrection  suppressed  by  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  ib.  Prince  Edward  born,  and  the  death  of  the 
queen,  373.  Negotiates  with  the  German  protestants,  but 
without  eftect,  374.  Allows  only  single  copies  of  the,  bible  to 
be  chained  in  some  churches,  with  restrictions  as  to  the  read- 
ing of  it,  ib.  Suppresses  the  larger  monasteries,  375. '  Pil- 
lages the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Bccket,  and  burns  his-  bones, 
37B.  Makes  liberal  grants  of  the  revenues  of  the  religious 
houses,  379.  Erects  six  new  bishoprics,'^ Westminster,  Ox- 
ford, Peterborough,  Bristol,  Chester,  and  Gloucester,  ib.  The 
rage  expressed  against  him  by  the  court  of  Rome  on  his  sup- 
pression of  the  religious  houses,  380.  Procures  cardinal  Pole 
to  be  dismissed  from  his  legatine  charge''  in  Flanders,  382. 
Executes  some  noblemen  who  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  Pole,  383.  Declares  against  the  authority  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Mantua,  384.  Is  obstinately  attached  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence,  385.     Enters  into  a  formal  disputation  with 
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Lambert  concerning  the  eucharist,  386.  Sentences  Lambert 
to  the  stake,  388.  Passes  the  bill  of  six  aiiicles  for  abolish- 
ing diversity  of  opinions  in  religion,  389.  The  parliament 
grants  the  force  of  laws  to  his  proclamations,  390,  Propounds 
9,  question  to  the  judges  respecting  the  power  of  parliament 
in  attainders,  393.  The  abbey  lands  confimtfed  to  him  by  par- 
liament, 394.  Grants  a  general  possession  of  the  bible,  id. 
Solicits  the  dutchess  dowager  of  LonguevilLe  in  marriage, 
395.  Is  refused  by  Francis,  on  account  of  her  previous* con- 
tract to  the  king  of  Scotland,  ib.  Demands  Anne  of  Cleves 
of  her  father,  396.  Sees  her  privately  and  dislikes  her,  ib. 
Marries  her,  nevertheless,  from  political  motives,  398.  His 
disgust  increases,  id.  Complains  to  parliament  of  the  diver- 
sity of  religions,  id.  Creates  Cromwel  earl  of  Essex,  and 
knight  of  the  garter,  399.  Obtains  of  parliament  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  knights  of  Mal- 
ta, id.  Requires,  and  with  difficulty  obtains,  grants  from  par-' 
liament  and  convocation,  id.  Fixes  his  affec^ons  on  the  lady 
Catharine  Howard,  400.  Is  influenced  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk to  commit  Cromwel  to  the  Tower,  401.  Cromwel's  mo- 
ving letter  to  him,  id.  Is  divorced  from  Anne  of  Cleves,  .402. 
Concludes  an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  404.  Marries  Ca-^ 
tharine  Howard,  id.  Persecutes  the  reformers,  id.  Makes  a 
progress  into  the  north,  406.  Exhorts  the  kihg  of  Scotland 
to  seize  the  church  revenues,  408.  James  evades  a  promised 
interview  with  him,  409.  Is  informed  by  Cranmer  of  the 
queen's  dissolute  conduct,  id.  The  queen  att2unted  with  her 
associates,  411.  And  executed,  412.  Dissolves  divers  col- 
leges, hospitals,  and  other  foundations,  and  seizes  their  reve- 
nues, id.  Exhorts  a  surrender  of  chapter  lands  from  divert 
bishops,  413.  Ireland  erected  into  a  kingdom,  and  added  to 
his  titles,  478.  note.  Mitigates  the  penalties  of  the  six  Arti- 
cles so  far  as  regards  the  marriages  of  priests,  4 1 3.  Appoints 
a  commission  to  establish  a  religion  for  the  nation,  id.  Writes 
and  publishes  his  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man^  414.  Pub- 
lishes the  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Many  id.  Prohibits  the 
lower  classes  of  people  to  read  the  scriptures,  id^  Reviews 
and  alters  the  mass  books,  416.  Suppresses  the  mterludes 
in  ridicule  of  the  former  superstitions,  id.  Publishes  a  mani- 
festo previous  to  his  war  with  Scotland,  417.  Sir  Robert 
Bowes  defeated  by  the  Scots,  418.  Battle  of  Solway,  419. 
Death  of  James,  420.  Proposes  a  marriage  to  the  Scots  no- 
bles, between  prince  Edward  and  the  infant  queen  of  Scot- 
land, id.  This  marriage  contracted  by  treaty  with  the  earl  of 
Arran,  422.  Is  disgusted  with  Franc|,s,  424.  Leagues  wi.h 
the  emperor  against  Francis,  425.  Obedience  to  his  Erudi- 
tion of  h  Christian  Man  enforced  by  parliament,  426.  Mar- 
ries Catharine  Par,  id.  Influences  parliament  to  restore  the 
princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  their  right  of  succession, 
dependent  on  his  will,  429.  His  regal  style  settled,  430.  Is 
released  by  parliament  from  his  d^bts  couti^acted  by  s^  general 
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loan,  ib.  Requires  new  loans  from  his  people,  and  raises  the 
value  of  specie,  431.  Extorts  a  benevolence  from  his  people, 
ib.  Invades  Scotland,  and  burns  Edinburgh,  432.  Concerts 
ah  invasion  of  France  with  the  emperor,  ib.  Passes  over  to 
France,  and  leaves  the  queen  regent,  ib.  Takes  Boulogne, 
433.  Charles  makes  a  separate  peace  with  Francis,  434.  Re- 
turns to  England,  ib.  Subsidies  granted  him  by  parliament 
and  convocation,  437.  Obtsdns  a  parliamentary  grant  of  uni- 
versity revenues,  which  he  declines,  ib.  The  gross  flattery 
of  parliament  to  him,  438.  His  speech  on  proroguing  it,  ib. 
Sends  the  earl  of  Hertford  with  forces  over  to  Cadids,^  ib. 
Makes  peace  with  France  and  Scotland,  ib.  His  high  enco* 
mium  on  the  duke  of  Suffolk  at  his  death,  440;  Protects 
Cranmer  against  the  cabals  of  his  catholic  courtiers,  ib.  The 
queen's  tender  care  of  him  in  his  illness,  443.  Orders  her  to 
be  impeached  for  heresy,  ib.  Her  prudent  caution  in  evading 
this  danger,  444.  Abuses  Wriothesely  on  his  coming  to  take 
the  queen  to  the  Tower,  ib.  Commits  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  the  earl  of  Surrey  to  the  Tower,  447.  Trial  and  exe- 
cution of  Surrey,  ib.  Expedites  the  proceedings  against 
Norfolk,  448.  Orders  him  for  execution,  ib.  Dies',  ib.  His 
behaviour  at  his  death,  ib.  The  succession  how  settled  by 
his  will,  zd.  His  character,  449.  The  number  of  parliaments 
summoned  by  him,  451.  His  rigorous  and  ccmtradictory  sta- 
tutes against  heresy  and  treason,  ib,  A  recapitulation  of  his 
statutes,  ib.  His  military  laws,  453.  Tonnage  and  poundage 
arbitrarily  levied  by  him,  ib.  State  of  commerce  in  this 
reign,  454.  His  laws  to  restrain  the  decay  of  tillage,  and 
throwing  lands  into  pasturage,  459.  His  attention  to  the 
advancement  of  literature,  460.  List  of  the  regency  appointed 
by  his  will  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  iv.  1. 

Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  James  I.  his  death  and 
character,  v.  87. 

■     ■     '  ,  bishop  of  Winchester.     See  Windiest er. 

'  '  ■  II.  of  France,  his  character,  iv.  13.  His  conduct  towards 
the  protestant  league  in  Germany,  ib.  Makes  an  ineffectual 
attempt  on  Boulogne,  45.  His  treaty  with  England  for  the 
surrender  of  Boulogne,  52.  Agrees  to  a  marriage  between 
his  daughter  Elizabeth  and  Edward  VI.  ib.  Invades  Ger- 
many, in  favour  of  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  86.  The  em- 
peror repulsed  from  Metz,  ib,  Montmorency  defeated,  at  St^ 
Quintin,  130.  Calais  taken,  131.  Requires  the  queen  dowa- 
ger of  Scotland  to  take  part  in  his  quarrel  against  England^ 
135.  Concludes  the  marriage  between  the  dauphin  and  the 
young  queen,  Mary  of  Scotland,  136.  Peace  of  Cateau 
Cambresis  with  Spam  and  England,  154.  Solicits  the  excom- 
munication of  queen  Elizabeth,  159.  Orders  the  dauphin  and 
his  queen  to  assume  the  title  and  arms  of  England,  ib.  Is 
killed  at  a  tournament,  ih, 

III.   of  France,  his  character  and  first  vieVs  on  his 

accession,  iv.  32  K    Grants  a  |;yeace  to  the  Hugonots,^  3^22* 
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Declares  himself  ad  head  of  the  catholic  league,  but  is  sus» 
pected  by  both  parties,  ib.  Loses  the  good  will  of  his  subjects, 
ib.  Sends  a  splendid  enibassy  to  Elizabeth,  on  the  intended 
marriage  between  her  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  Anjou,  346. 
Declares  war  agdnst  the  Hugonots,  370.  Is  defeated  by 
Henry  of  Navarre,  453.  Is  driven  from  Paris,  ib.  Orders  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother  to  t>e  assassinated,  ib.  Is 
assassinated  himself,  454. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  accession,  iv.  450.  Receives  idd 
from  queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  to  oppose  the  catholic 
league,  ib.  Possesses  himself  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  ib. 
Battle  of  Yvr6e,  ib.     Is  disconcerted  by  the  duke  of  Parma, 

.  ib.  Receives  fresh  assistance  from  Elizabeth,  457,  458.  Mo- 
tives of  his  changing  his  religion,  465.  Renounces  the 
protestant  faith,  ib.  Declares  war  against  Spain,  468.  His 
.representations  to  his  allies  respecting  peace  with  Spain,  480. 
Concludes  a  separate  peace,  481.  He  and  queen  Elizabeth, 
unknown  to  each  other,  entertain  the  same  thoughts  of  estab- 
lishing a  new  system  of  policy  in  Europe,  518.  His  passion- 
ate admiration  of  the  picture  of  queen  Elizabeth,  519,  Con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  James  for  the  support  of  the  United 
Provinces,  v.  41.     Is  assassinated  by  Ravaillac,  82. 

'  ■■  IV.   emperor  of   Germany,    his   disputes   with   pope 
Gregory  VII.  about  the  right  of  investitures,  i.  228. 

VI.  emperor  of  Germany,  obtains  possession  of  Richard 


I.  of  England,  arrested  by  the  archduke  Leopold,  i.  421.  His 
ignominious  treatment  of  him,  424.  Produces  and  accuses 
hiqi  before  the  diet  at  Worms,  ib.  Richard's  spinted  an- 
swer, ib.  Is  threatened  by  the  pope  with  an  excommunication 
for  detaining  him,  ib.  Consents  to  release  Richard  on  a  ran- 
som, ib.     Richard's  narrow  escape  out  of  his  hands,  425. 

Hefitarchy^  Saxon,  in  Britain,  establishment  of,  i.  23.  See 
Kent  J  JSTorthumberland^  East  Anglia^  Merciuy  Eaaex^  Sussex^ 
IVessex. 

Herbert^  attorney  general,  impeaches,  by  the  king's  order,  lord 
Kimbolton,  and  the  five  commoners,  v.  426.  Is  impeached 
by  the  commons  for  it,  436. 

Hereford^  Humphrey  de  Bohun  earl  of,  confederates  with 
Leicester  and  other  barons  against  Edward  I.  ii.  69.  Is  a 
party  in  fonning  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  70.  Is  gained 
over  by  prince  Edward  to  the  royal  cause,  85.  Refuses  to 
serve  in  the  expedition  against  Gascony,  and  his  quarrel  with 
the  king  on  the  occasion,  1 60.  Refuses  to  attend  the  king  to 
Flanders,  ib.  A  new  constable  appointed  in  his  room  for  that 
service,  ib.  He  and  the  earl  of  Norfolk  present  a  remon- 
strance to  him  at  his  departure,  161.  They  obtain  from  par- 
liament a  confirmation  of  the  charters  and  indemnity  for 
themselves,  which  are  confirmed  by  the  king  abroad,  162. 
Joins  in  the  confederacy  of  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster, ^against 
Piers  Oavaston,  199.  - 
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Hereford^  Henry  duke  of,  accuses  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  parlia- 
ment in  Richai'd  ITs'  time,  ii.  369.  Duel  between  them 
stopped  by  the-  king,  tb.  Banished  for  ten  years,  ib.  Suc- 
ceeds his  father  hi  the  dukedom  of  Lancaster,  370.  See 
Lancaster  and  ITniry  IV. 

Hereaify  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  enjoining 
sheriffs  to  apprehend  the  preachers  of,  ii.  385.  Repealed,  ib. 
The  repeal  suppressed  by  the  clergy,  ib.  The  law  of  the  six 
articles  for  abolishing,  passed^  iii.  389.     See  Articles. 

■,  persons  burnt  for,  William  Sautree,  ii.  394.  A  Lollard, 
403.  James  Bainham',  iii.  336.  Thomas  Bilney,  ib,  Lambert, 
388.  Four  Dutch  anabaptists,  ib.  Dr.  Barnes,  Jerome,  and 
Gerard,  405.  Abel,  Fetherstone,  and  Powel,  ib.  Patrick 
Hamilton,  in  Scotland,  407.  Anne  Ascue,  Nicholas  Belenain, 
John  Lassels,  and  John  Adams,  442.  Wishart  the  Scots 
reformer,  iv.  15.  John  Bocjier,  and  Van  Paris,  38.  Rogers 
prebendary  of  St.  Pauls,  111.  Hooper,  i}ishop  of  Gloucester, 
112.  Sanders,  ib,  Taylor,  parson  of  Hadley,  ib.  Philpot, 
archbishop  of  Winchester,  ib.  Ferrar,  bishop  of  St.  Davids, 
1 1 3^  Ridley  bishop  of  London,  and  Latimer  of  Worcester, 
ib.  Hunter,  an  apprentice,  114.  Thomas  Hawkes,  ib.  A 
woman  at  Guernsey  and  her  infant,  ib.  An  express  commis- 
sion issued  more  effectually  to  extirpate  it,  116..  A  procla- 
mation rendering  the  possession  of  heretical  books  capital,  ib. 
An  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  burnt,  118.  Archbishop 
Cranmer  burnt,  126.  Walter  Mill,  in  Scotland,  iv.  162.  Two 
Arians,  by  James  I.  v.  171.     A  madman,  ib. 

Heretic^  old  law  for  burning  of,  repealed,  vii.  278. 

If  ere  war  d^  an  East  Anglian  nobleman,  assembles  his  followers, 
and  shelters  himself  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  i.  213.  Reduced  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  received  into  favour,  222. 

Herioty  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  law,  what,'  i.  292.  note. 

Herriea^  lord,  is  sent  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  then  in  England, 
to  Elizabeth,  to  express  her  readiness  to  justify  herself  as  to 
her  husband's  murder,  iv.  254.  His  fluctuating  conduct  in 
this  negotiation,  255.  Is  appointed  by  Mary  one  of  the  com- 
missioners in  this  cause,  256.  Refuses  to  answer  Murray's 
allegations  against  Mary  at  Hampton  court,  261.  He  and  his 
associates  break  up  the  conference,  263.  Elizabeth's  reply 
to  them,  264.  '    - 

Herrings^  battle  of,  between  sir  John  Fastolf  and  the  count  of 
Dimois,  ii.  457.  — 

Hertford^  -earl  of,  son  of  the  protector  Somerset,  is  privately 
married  to  the  lady  Catharine  Grey,iv.  194.  Is  with  his  lady 
committed  to  the  Tower,  195.  Is  prosecuted  in  the  star 
chamber,  ib.     Is  released  on  his  wife's  death,  ib. 

— — ,  marquis  of,  £(nccdotes  of  his  life,  vi.  8.  Is  made  gov- 
ernor to  the  prince,  ib.  Raises  forces  for  the  king,  -and  is 
named  general  of  the  western  counties,  ib.  Is  sent  with 
prince  Maurice  into  the  west,  21.     Battle  of  Lansdown,  ib. 
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Hexham^  battle  of,  between  Montacute,  brother  of  the  carl  of 
Warwick,  and  the  Lancastrians,  iii.  39. 

Heylcy  Serjeant,  his  extraordinary  assertion  of  the  legal  prerog- 
ative in  the  house  of  commons,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, iv.  567.  ^\ 

Hialas^  Peter,  sent  ambassador  from  Ferdinand,  kingof  Arragoji, 
to  Henry  VII.  to  negotiate  a  marriage  betweeq  prince  Arthur 
and  the  infanta  Catharine,  iii.  168.    Negotiates  a  truce  between 
.  Henry  and  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  ib. 

Hickea^  Dr.  his  account  of  a  Saxon  Sodalitium  or  compact,  i.  176. 

High  commission,  or  ecclesiastical  commission,  origin  of  that 
court,  iv.  364.  Its  great  power  and  arbitrary  exertion  of  it,  ib. 
Its  powers  extended  by  the  queen,  367.  The  commons, 
remonstrate  against  this  court,  vi.  80.  One  established  in 
Scotland,  110.  A  review  of  the  offences  cognizable  by  this 
court,  166.  Its  authority  moderated  by  James  I.  167.  Is 
abolished  in  Scotland  by  the  general  assembly,  315*  Is  abol- 
ished in  England  by  parliament,  367.  Is  revived  by  king 
James  II.  vii.  213. 

Highlanders^  and  Irish,  the  same  people,  i.  10.  Came  originally 
from  the  Irish,  487.  note. 

Highways^  the  first  toll  mentioned  for  repairing,  ii.  335.  The 
first  general  law  for  the  repair  of,  by  parish  duty,  iv.  143. 

Historians'^  monkish,  a  character -of,  i.  24. 

History^  ancient,  causes  of  its  uncertainty  pointed  out^i.  16. 

Hobbes^  a^  character  of  his  philosophy  and  politics,  vi.  338.  His 
death,  ib. 

Hobby^  sir  Philip,  is  enoployed  by  the  protector  Somerset  to 
solicit  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  but  fails,  iv. 
45.     His  account  of  his  negotiation,  ib. 

HolgatCj  archbishop  of  York,  is  imprisoned  on  the  accession  of 
queen  Mary,  iv.  8. 

Holland,    See  JVetherlands  and  United  Provinces. 

Hollingshed^  his  account  of  the  manner  of  living  among  the 
common  people  just  preceding  his  time,  iv.  143.  Curious 
remarks  by  him  of  the  growth  of  luxury,  535.  note. 

Hollis^  forcibly  detains  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in 
his  chair  until  a  remonstrance  is  passed  against  tonnage  and 
poundage,  ir..264.  His  sentence  by  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
265.  Is  impeached  by  the  king,  426.  Proposes  the  declaring 
the  generals  of  the  parliamentary  army  traitors,  vi.  155.  Is 
made  a  lor4  by  Charles  II,  342.  When  ambassador  at  Paris, 
endeavours  to  make  the  French  take  part  with  the  English 
against  the  Dutch,  387.  Is  sent  ambassador  to  treat  with  the 
Dutch  at  Breda,  399.  Agrees  tt>  favour  the  intrigues  of 
France,  but  refuses  to  accept  a  bribe,  viL  36.  note. 

Holloway.,  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  is  executed  for  the  duke  of 
Monmouth's  conspiracy,  vii.  1 66. 

Holmes.,  sir  Robert,  his  expedition  against  the  Dutch  settlements, 
vi.  363.  Burns  a  fleet  of  Dutch  ships  in  harbour,  395.  His 
attempt  on  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  44^9. 
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Holy  Land,     See  Crusades, 

Homeldotiy  battle  of,  between  the  Piercies  and  the  earl  of  Dougr 

las,  ii.  397. 
ffomiliesj  twelve,  published  to  be  read  to  the  people,  iv.   10. 

Bishop  Gardiner's  objections  to  them,  ib^    The  slavish  prin- 
ciples inculcated  in  them,  1 1 . 
Honoriusy  pope,  his  avaricious  demands  on  the  clergy,  ii.  58. 
ffoopevy  bishop  of  Gloucester,  is  imprisoned  on  the  accession  of 

queen  Mary,  'iv.  8.     Is  cruelly  burnt  for  heresy,  HI.     An 

account  of  his  scruples  at  consecration,  and  the  compromise 

he  obtained,  270. 
Jlofisy  the  planting  of,  much  increased  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

V.  188. 
Hofiton^  sir  Ralph,  reduces  Cornwal  for  Charles  I.  vi.  19.     Is 

defeated  at  Torrington,  vi.  97. 
Horn  castle^  battle  of,  between  the  earl  of  Manchester  and  the 

royalists,  vi.  S6. 
Horses  forbid  to  be  exported  by  Henry  VII.  iii.  188.     • 
Hosfiitalityy  causes  and  effects  of  the  decay  of,  in  England,  v.  3 1 . 
Hotham^  sir  John,  is  by  the  house  of  commons  made  governor  of 

Hull,  V.  436.     Refuses  the  king  admittance  into  Hull,  445. 

Is  detected  in  an  intention  of  giving  up  the  place,  and  is,  with 

his  son,  sent  up  to  London  and  executed,  35. 
Hotsfiur.     See  Fiercy, 
Howard^  sir  Edward;  admiral,  son  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  destroys 

Barton  the  Scots  pirate,  iii.  208.    Ravages  the  coast  of  France, 

213.     Is  killed  in  an  engagement  in  Conquet  harbour,  ib.  His 

idea  of  naval  courage,  ib,  note,  , 
,  lord,  commands  the  main  body  of  the  English  army  at 

the  battle  of  Flouden,  iii.  219.     Created  earl  of  Surrey,  221. 
-,  lady  Catharine,  becomes  the  object  of  the  affections  of 


Henry  VIII.  on  his  disgust  against  Anne  of  Cleves,  iii.  400. 
Is  married  to  Henry,  404.  Is  accused  to  the  king  of  incon- 
tinency,  409.  Her  confession,  410.  Is  attsunted  by  parlia- 
ment, 411.     Beheaded  with  the  vicountess  of  Rochford,  4 1 2. 

Howard^  lady  Fmnces,  is  mamed  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  v.  91. 
Receives  him  from  his  travels  with  obstinate  disgust,  ib. 
Contracts  a  familiarity  with  Carre  viscount  Rochester,  ib. 
Procures  the  disgrace  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury,  98.  Is 
divorced  and  married  to  Carre,  then  earl  of  Somerset,  99. 
Procures  Overbury  to  be  poisoned,  ib.  Is  found  guilty  of 
Overbuiy's  death,  100.  Is  pardoned,  101.  Dies  in  obscurity,  id. 
^  ,  lord,  one  of  the  cabal  of  six,  his  evidence  agidnst  lord 
Russel,  vii.  159.  Gives  evidence  against  Algernon  Sidney, 
165  ;  and  against  Hambden,  166. 

Mubtrty  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  chief  justiciary,  pynishes 
Fitz  Osbert,  a  licentious  lawyer,  i.  433.  Assists  John,  in  ijis 
claim  to  the  succession  on  Richard's  death,  437.  Summons  a 
synod  by  his  legantine  authority,  450.     Dies,  ib, 

• ,  a  servant  of  earl  Bothwel,  is  executed  for  the  murder 
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dr  t)afiileyj  and  charges  queen  Mary  with  being  accessary  to 
it,  iv.  263. 

Hubert^  de  Burgh,  chief  justiciary,  is  chosen  joint  protector  of 
the  realm  with  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  on  the  death  of  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  ii,  45.  Takes  Rockingham  castle  on  the 
earl  of  Albemarle^s  rebellion,  ib.  Executes  Constantine  Fitz 
Arnulf  and  his  associates  for  a  rebellious  riot  in  London,  47. 
Obtains  of  the  pope  a  bull,  declaring  Henry  III.  of  age  fcr 
government,  ih.  His  character,  51.  His  removal  from  the 
ministry,  and  subsequent  vicissitudes,  ib, 

Hudibrasy  the  event  on  w^hich  that  poem  was  founded,  vi.  326. 
Character  of  that  performance,  ib, 

Hud8on*8  Bay  company,  its  charter  when  first  granted,  vii.  275: 

Hugonots^  or  French  protestants.  See  Conde  /  CoUgni ;  Mi- 
varre,  Anthony  king  of;  Guise ;  Media's^  Catharine  de, 
Montmorency^  Sec. — Battle  of  Dreux,  iv.  2i04.  Battle  of  St. 
Dennis,  and  siege  of  Chartres,  300.  The  court  agrees  to  an 
accommodation,  ib.  A  scheme  formed  for  seizing  the  prince 
of  Conde  and  the  admiral  Coligni,  ib.  Battle  of  Jarnac  and 
death  of  Cond6,  ib.  Battle  of  Moncontour,  301.  Charles 
marries  his  sister  to  the  prince  of  Navarre,  316..  The  queen 
of  Navarre  poisoned,  ib.  Massacre  of  Paris,  ib.  Are  calum- 
niated at  foreign  courts  to  palliate  these  barbarities,  317. 
Take  arms  again,  320.  Make  peace  with  Henry  HI.  322. 
The  cathcilic  league  formed  against  them  by  the  duke  of 
Guise,  ib.  "~"  tr  declared  against  them  again,.  323.  Assistance 
sent  to  the  ....jg  of  Navarre  by  Elizabeth,  456.  The  English 
ships  sent  against  Rochelle  desert,  v.  209.  The  Dutch  assist 
the  French  in  reducing' that  town,  210.  Rochelle  reduced, 
254.  A  toleration  continued  to  them,  ib.  Are  persecuted 
and  driven  out  Of  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  vii.  203. 

Ilully  a  magazine  formed  there  by  the  parliament,  and  sir  John 
Hotham  appointed  governor,  v.  436.  The  king  refused 
admittance  into,  445. 

Hume^  lord,  procures  the  regency  of  Scotland  to  be  conferred 
on  the  duke  of  Albany,  iii.  229.  Is  traduced  to  the  regent, 
230.     Makes  war  against  the  regent,  and  is  put  to  death,  231. 

— ,  sir  David,  assassinates  Darcy,  warden  of  the  marches  in 

Scotland,  iii.  373. 

-,  lord,  joins  a  confederacy  of  Scotch  nobles,  to  protect 


prince  James  against  the  attempts  of  Bothwel,  and  to  punish 
the  murderers  of  Darnley,  iv.  243.  Surrounds  Mary  and 
Bulhwel  in  Borthwic  castle,  who  escape  from  him,  ib, 

-,  lord,  signs  a  protestation  against  the  liturgy  in  Scotland, 


V.  310. 

Hunter^  an  apprentice,  burnt  for  heresy,  iv.  1 1 4. 
Husbandry s  remarks  on  the.  regulations  to  promote  it,  enacted 

by  Henry  VII.  iii.  189. 
Hu68^  John,  burnt  for  heresy  by  the  council  of  Constance,  ii. 

440. 
Vol.  VIL  ^  %  Z 
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Hydf^  sir  Edward,  is  made  chancellor,  aftd  created. e^l  o4*  Clar 
rendon,  vi.  343.    Sec  Clarendon, 


JAMAICA^  the  island  of,  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Pen  and 
Venables,  vi.  260. 

James  I.  of  England,  an  examination  into  his  pretentions  to  the 
crown,  V.  36.  His  succession  admitted  by  Elizabeth  on  her 
deathbed,  37.  Forbids  the  resort  of  people  to  him  on  his 
journey  to  London,  ib.  His  profuse  distribution  of  titles,  38. 
His  partiality  to  his  countrymen,  ib.  Receives  embassies  'of 
congratulation,  39.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  France,  for  the 
support  of  the  United  Provinces,  40.  A  conspiracy  against 
him  detected,  41.  Summons  a  conference  of  divines  at 
Hampton  court,  on  points  of  faith  and  religious  discipline,  45. 
Why  averse  to  the  puritans,  ib.  His  behaviour  at  the  con- 
ference, 46.  His  reply  when  solicited  in  favour  of  prophe- 
syings,zd.  Summons  a  parliament,  ib.  Orders  that  no  outlaw 
shall  be  chosen,  49.  Orders  the  commons  to  confer  with  the 
judges  concerning  the  election  of  sir  Francis  Goodwin,  an 
outlaw,  50.  Compromises  the  afiair  with  them,  51.  His 
•  mistaken  notions  of  government  and  regal  prerogative,  53. 
Calls  in  and  annuls  all  patents  for  monopolies,  54.  Public 
spirited  attempts  of  the  commons,  55.  Is  desirous  of  an 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  ib.  The  commons  back- 
ward in  granting  supplies  to  him,  56.  Prorogues  the  parlia- 
ment, 57.  Concludes  a  peace  with  Spain,  58.  His  eagerness 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  ib.  Why  ignorant  of  foreign 
politics,  ib.  Is  strict  in  executing  the  penal  laws  agauist 
papists,  60.  History  of  the  gunpowder  conspiracy,  ib.  Re- 
ceives obscure  hints  of  it,  64.  His  speech  to  parliament  on 
this  occasion,  67.  His  religious  sentiments  explained,  ib. 
Remarks  on  his  speech  in  favour  of  the  projected  union  of 

•  the  two  kingdoms,  69.  Assumes  the  style  of  king  of  Great 
Britain,  70.  Checks  the  conmions  in  an  intended  petition 
against  popish  recusants,  and  foi  lenity  toward  the  puritans, 
7 1 .  Lays  open  his  necessities  to  parliament,  but  is  mortified 
with  a  refusal  of  suitable  supplies,  74.  Causes  of  the  present 
poverty  of  the  crown,  /^.  How  induced  to  arbitrary  exertions 
of  his  prerogative,  7^-  A  spirit  discoverable  among  the 
connnons  for  reforming  the  constitution  on  free  principles, 
78.  Owns  proclamations  not  to  be  equal  to  laws,  but  pleads 
precedents  and  utility  for  them,  78.  Enters  into  a  treaty  for 
relinquishment  of  wardships  and  purveyance,  80.  His  plea- 
sant conceit  on  the  occasion,  81.  note.  Procures  Vorstiusi, 
an  Arminian  professor  of  divinity,  to  be  banished  froni  the 
United  Provinces,  83.  How  induced  at  length  to  alter  his 
opinion  of  the  absolute  decrees  of  God,  174.  Founds  a  col- 
legia ^t  Chelsea  for  the  refutation  of  papists  and  puritans,  yd. 
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His  plan  for  the  civHiziBg  Irelaiid,  83.  Death  and  charactiJr 
of  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  87.  Marries  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth to  the  elector  palatine,  88,  His  rapid  promotion  of 
Robert  Carre,  a  young  Scots  gentleman,  89.  Undertakes  his 
education,  ib.  Unites  the  families  of  Howard  and  Devereux 
by  marriage,  91.  Is  prevailed  on  to  procure  the  divorce  of 
lady  Essex,  93.  Creates  Carre  earl  of  Somerset,  94.  Raises 
money  by  the  sale  of  titles,  95.  Calls  a  parliament,  ib.  Dis- 
solves it  in  anger,  and  imprisons  some  of  the  members,  97. 
Instance  of  his  indiscretion  in  political  conversation,  98. 
Young  George  Villiers  introduced  to  him,  99.  Makes 
VillieFS  his  cupbearer,  ik-  Is  informed  of  the  secret  of  sir 
Thomas  Overbury's  death,  100.  Orders  a  strict  inquiry  into 
the  affair,  ib.  Pardons  Somerset  and  his  lady,  ib.  His  con- 
duct in  this  instance  extenuated,  101.  Creates  Villiers  difke 
of  Buckingham,  102.  and  lord  high  admiral,  ib.  Delivers  up 
the  cautionary  towns  to  the  Dutch  for  money,  103.  His 
motives  to  this  composition  explained,  ib.  Proposes  to  visit 
Scotland,  104.  His  former  endeavours  to  establish  episcopal 
authority  in  Scotland,  105.  Proposes  to  the  Scots  parliament 
a  law,  for  the  government  of  the  church  to  be  vested  in  him 
and  the  bishops,  110.  Is  forced  to  drop  the  act,  ib.  Sum- 
mons a  meetuig  of  Scots  bishops  and  clergy  at  St.  Andrews, 
ib.  Is  referred  by  them  to  a  general  assembly,  ib.  Reluc- 
tance of  the  general  assembly  in  admitting  the  ceremonies 
enjoined  by  him.  111.  Allows,  by  proclamation  in  England, 
sports  and  exercises  on  the  Sunday,  112.  Releases  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  grants  permission  for  his  expedition  to  Guiana, 
U4.  Executes  Raleigh  on  his  return,  117.  Why  he  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  elector  palatine  as  king  of  Bohemia,  121. 
The  nation  discontented  ^Rt  his  inactivity  in  the  elector's 
«ause,  122.  Obtains  supplies  from  parliament,  124.  His 
reply* to  the  representation  of  grievances,  125.  Fall  of  the 
chancellor  Bacon,  126.  Prorogues  the  parliament,  128.  Re- 
cals  his  patents  for  monopolies,  and  redresses  grievances,  ib. 
The  commons  remonstrate  to  liim  in  favour  of  the  elector 
jmlatine,  and  against  the  Spanish  match,  129.  Reproves  the 
house  for  this  measure,  130.  They  repeat  their  renwnstrance, 
131.  His  behaviour  to  the  committee  who  present  it,  ib. 
Tears  the  protestation  of  the  commons  out  of  their  journals, 
132^  Dissolves  the  parliament,  and  punishes  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition,  ib.  The  remarks  of  both  parties  on  these, 
disputes  between  him  and  the  parliament,  133.  Negotiates 
with  the  emperor  in  favour  of  the  elector  palatine,  136.  Per^- 
suades  liim  to  submission,  138.  His  want  of  spirit  ridiculed, 
abroad,  ib.  His  eftbrts  to  conclude  the  Spanish  match,  ib. 
His  consent  obtained  for  prince  Charles's  journey  to  Spain, 
which  he  repents  afterwards,  144.  Is  bullied  by  Buckingham 
into  compliance,  ib.  Concessions  in  favour  of  the  catholic 
religion  made  by  him  in  the  marriage  treaty,  148.  Yields  to 
•Buckingham's   opposition    to   tlie  match,   \SQ,     Assents  to 


Buckingiw»i*5  in^iuc^tf  r«presfiDti^n  pf  t^P  ff^f  to  parlia- 
ment, 153.  Agrees  to  a  war  vuh  SpiMi>9  154.  Ende«.voyrs 
to  jubtify  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  impeache4  by  tfe«  conupops^ 
156.  Begins  to  estrange  himself  from  Buckingham,  157. 
K^ceives  intimations  of  Buckingham's  schemes  frpm  tlie 
Spanish  amh^^or,  158.  Sends  forces  to  asisist  the  Dutch 
against  Spain,  159.  Enters  into  a  ^I'^fity  for  tlie  marriage  of 
Charles  ^ith  the  princess  Henrietta  of  France,  1 60.  Under- 
takes the  recoy^ry  of  the  palatinate,  but  to  no  purpose,  162. 
Dies,  ib.  His  character,  ib,  ChS'J'acter  of  his  queeo,  164. 
Xhe  number  of  p^ers  created  by  him,  165.  His  moderation 
in  causes  tried  before  the  court  of  high  commission,  1 67. 
Two  Arians  burftt  in  his  r^igu,  171.  A  review  of  manners 
during  this  reign,  175.  Piscourage^  the  gentry  liviog  in 
tovp,  176.  Instance  of  his  liberality,  179.  His  attention  to 
the  navy,  185.  His  aversion  to  tobacco,  191.  His  character 
as  a  writer,  199.  His  reason  for  expelling  Toby  Matttews 
from  the  house  of  comnions,  454.  His  noitions  of  the  regal 
power,  from  his  book  of  TJie  true  laws  ^f  free  monUrchiesy 
456.  Inquiry  into  his  conduct  in  the  case  ojf  sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, 457.  Remarks  on  his  administration  i^  general,  461. 
Is  acknpwlcdged  by  pai'liament  to  have  allo\ved  more  freedom 
of  debate  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  466.  The  general 
notions  of  the  English  government  at  this  time,  ib.  Testimony 
of  the  advantages  derived  from  his  peaceable  disposition^  469. 
Jamea  II.  his  accession  and  Erst  profe.SiSions,  vii.  180.  Orders 
by  procluiriation  a  continuance  of  the  customs  and  excise,  181. 
Goes  publicly  to  mass,  ib.  Sends  an  agent  to  the  pope,  182. 
His  rcceptiou  of  the  exclusionists,  183.  His  attachment  to 
Mrs.  Sedley,  ib.  Summons  a  parliament,  184.  His  speech 
to  parliament  on  the  s^ubject  of  Ids  revenue,  ib.  Receives  a 
grant  of  his  revenue  during  life,  187,  Monmouth's  rebellion 
suppressed,  192.  His  undisguised  and  peremptory  language 
tp  pailiament,  200.  Prorogues,  arid  after  dissolves  it,  202. 
Ren^arks  on  his  imprudence  with  respect  to  religion,  203. 
His  resolute  exertion  of  the  dispensing  power,  204.  Endea- 
vours to  establisji  it  by  the  case  of  sir  Edward  Hales,  ib. 
Displaces  four  judges,  207.  Brings  four  popish  lords  into 
the  privy  council,  209.  His  violent  measures  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  popery  in  Ireland,  210.  Revives  the  court  of 
higli  commission,  213.  Issues  a  declaration  of  general  indul- 
gence, tind  suspends  the  penal  laws  against  nonconfoi'mity, 
214.  Suspends  all  penal  laws  in  ecclesiastical  affiuxs,  and 
grants  a  general  liberty  of  conscience,  215.  Pays  court  to 
the  dissenters,  216.  Sends  a  solemn  embassy  to  Rome,  219. 
Four  catholic  bishops  consecrated,  ib.  Dissolves  the  parlia- 
ment, 220.  Recommends  a  Benedictine  to  a  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge, 221.  His  contest  with  Magdalen  college,  222.  Re- 
peats his  declaration  of  indulgence,  and  orders  it  to  be 
read  in  churches,  224.  Commits  six  bishops,  witli  tbe  pri- 
mate, to  the  Tower,  for  petitipning  against  the  declaration  of 
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indaigenoe,  225«  OrdcrB  Gifibrd,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
to  be  elected  president  of  Magdalen  college,  228.  Birth  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  229.  Applies  to  the  prince  of  Orange 
for  his  concurrence  ip  his  schemes,  233.  Shows  his  displea- 
sure against  the  Dutch,  235.  Is  informed  by  Lewis  XIV.  of 
the  prince  of  Orange's  schemes,  240.  Disavows  Lewis's  me- 
morial to  the  States  in  his  favour,  241.     His  army  and  navy 

*  become  disaffected  and  mutinous,  242.  Retracts  his  mea- 
sures, 243.  The  prince  of  Orange  lands  at  Torbay,  245.  His 
chief  officers  and  soldiery  desert  him,  246.     Is  deserted  by 

^  prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  the  princess  Anne,  247. 
His  ccHiBtemation  at  his  misfortunes,  248.  Issues  writs  for  a 
new  parliament,  and  sends  commissioners  to  treat  with  tlie 
princess  of  Orange,  249.  Sends  away  the  queen  ^nd  prince, 
and  flies,  252,  Is  seized  by  the  populace,  and  brought  "back 
to  London,  254.  Embarks  for  France,  255.  His  charac- 
ter, ib. 

James^  son  of  Robert  king  of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  I. 
taken  prisoner  and  educated  by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  ii. 
4^3m  His  father  dies,  id.  Carried  to  France  by  Henry  V. 
435.     ReiStored  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  447.     Murdered,  ib. 

'  II.  of  Scotland,    general  view  of  his  conduct,  ii.  34. 

How  killed,  ib. 

III.  of  Scotland,  his  character,  iii.   ]30u    Enters  into  a 


seven  years  truce  with  Henry  VII.  131.     Murdered,  147. 
IV.  of  Scotland,  succeeds  on  the  murder  of  his  father, 


iii.  147.  Receives  Perkin  Warbec,  and  marries  him  to  a  Scots 
lady,  162.  Invades  England  in  conjunction  with  Perkin,  1^. 
Makes  a  truce  with  Henry  VII.  and  sends  Perkin  away,  168. 
Marries  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  175.  Sends 
a  fleet  to  assist  the  French  against  Henry  VIII.  209.  Ravages 
Northumberland,  2 1 8.  Loses  his  time  with  lady  Ford,  Jb,  De- 
feated, and  supposed  to  be  killed  at  the  battle  of  Flouden,  220. 
V.  of  Scotland,  is  withdrawn  by  his  mother  Margaret 


from  the  power  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  Scotland, 
iii.  231.  Flies  from  the  power  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  329. 
Takes  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  ib.  Refuses  to 
concur  with  his  uncle  Henry  of  England  in  shaking  off  the 
yoke  of  Rome,  ib.  Assists  Francis  against  the  emperor,  347. 
Is  married  to  Francis's  daughter  Magdalen,  ib.  Death  of 
queen  Magdalen,  ib.  Is  betrothed  to  the  dutches  dowager  of 
Longucville,  whom  Henry  notwithstanding  solicits  in  mar- 
.  riage,  395.  She  is  sent  to  Scotland,  ib.  Is  persuaded  by 
Henry  to  join  him  in  his  religious  innovations,  408,  His  cler- 
gy dissuade  him,  ib,  Henry  publishes  a  manifesto  against 
him,  417.  Sir  Robert  Bowes  defeated  by  the  lords  Hume  and 
Huntley,  418.  Is  disconcerted  in  his  operations  by  the  disaf- 
fection of  his  nobility,  419.  Removes  lord  Maxwell,  and  ap- 
points Oliver  Sinclair  general  of  this  army,  ib.  Battle  of  Sol- 
way,  ib.    His  death  and  character,  231. 
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Jamefty  prince,  son  of  Mary  queen  of  Scotland  and  hcf  Im^beoid 
lord  Damley,  iv.  227.  Is  protected  by  an  as sociatioa  of  nihi- 
lity from  the  attempts  of  Bothwel  to  get  him  into  his  power, 
24-2.  His  mother  forced  to  resign  the  crown,  248.  See  the 
next  article. 

VI.  of  Scotland,  proclaimed  and  crowned,  an  infant,  iv. 

248.  His  party  openly  espoused  by  queen  Elizabeth,  314. 
The  earl  of  Morton  resigns  the  regency  to  him,  337.  Count" 
d'Aubigny  is  sent  by  the  duke  of  Guise  to  xietach  him  from 
the  English  interest,  338.  Creates  d*Aubigny  earl  of  Lenox, 
ib.  Is  seized  by  an  association  of  the  nobility  from  out  of  the 
hands  of  Lenox  and  Arran,  352.  Summons  a  parliament  and 
convention  of  estates,  ib.  Receives  an  embassy  from  Eliza- 
beth, 352.  Is  induced-to  dissemble 'his  resentment  at  his  de- 
tention, ib.  Makes  his  escape,  and  summons  his  friends  to 
attend  him,  358.  Walsingham  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  discover 
his  true  character,  ib.  Summons  a  paiiiament,  359.  Writes 
a  copy  of  verses  in  praise  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,  376.  Escapes 
from  the  artifices  of  the  English  ambassador^.  Dr.  Wotton, 
378.  Concludes  a  league  with  Elizabeth  for  their  muttial  de- 
fence, 379.  Licentiousness  of  his  clergy,  ib.  Remonstrates 
•  to  queen  Elizabeth  against  the  execution  of  his  mother,  400. 
His  behaviour  on  this  event,  416.  Prepares  to  assist  Eliza-* 
beth  against  the  Spanish  invasion,  427.  Marries  a  daughter 
of  Denmark,  451.  Goes  over  to  Norway  to  fetch  his  bride, 
ib,  Philip  of  Spain  excites  conspiracies  against  him,  466. 
Drives  the  catholic  lords  who  combined  against  him  out  of 
the  kingdom,  468.  Negotiates  to  insure  his  succession  to 
England,  507.  Sends  an  embassy  to  Elizabeth  on  the  sup- 
pression of  Essex's  insurrection,  517.  Is  appointed  heir  to 
the  English  crown  by  Elizabeth,  530.  See  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land, 

Jane  Grey^  lady.     See   Grey, 

Jaqueline^  countess  Hainault.     See  Hainault, 

Jarnac^  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  prince  of 

,   Conde,  iv.  300. 

Icon  Basilikcy  of  Charles  I.  an  inquiry  into  its  authenticity,  vi. 
174.     A  character  of  the  work,  ib. 

Jda^  the  Saxon  prince,  arrives  in  Britain,  conquers  Northum- 
berland, and  founds  the  kingdom  of  Bernicia,  i,  22. 

Jvfferica^  lord  chief  justice,  procures  the  conviction  of  Alger- 
non Sidney,  vii.  158.  His  cruelty  towards  those  who  had  en- 
gaged in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  195.  Is  rewarded  with  the 
chancellorship  and  a  peerage,  198.  Is  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  revival  of  the  court  of  high  commis- 
sion, 213.  note.  Declines  in  favour  by  his  adherence  to  the 
protestant  faith,  221.     Is  killed  by  the  mob,  253. 

Je]ihsony  colonel,  makes  a  motion  in  parliament  for  giving  Crom- 
wel  the  title  of  king,  vi.  272. 

Jergcau^  tlie  earl  of  Suflblk  besieged  and  taken  prisoner  there, 
ii.  465. 


INDEX. 

Jew9¥iW'0f  Pmgue  burDt  for  heresy  by  the  council  of  Constance, 
ii..440. 

M^mlem^  conquered  by  the  Mahometan  Arslbs,  i.  250,  Maa- 
tered  by  the  Turks,  ib»  Their  depredations  on  the  christian 
pilgrims,  the  fitst  rise  of  crusades,  ib.     See  Crusades,     Ta- 

-  ken  by  the  crusaders,  265.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  made  king 
of,  266. 

Jtuuits^  the  motives  of  the  establishment  of  that  order,  iv.  343. 
Character  of,  ih.  Campion  and  Parsons  sent  into  England, 
344.  Campion  executed,  ib.  Five  executed  for  the  popish 
plot,  vii.  93. 

y^wtf,  a  character  of  that  people,  i.  404.  How  they  came  to 
practise  usur)%  ib.  Forbidden  by  an  edict  to  appear  at  the 
coronation  of  Richard  I.  405.  A  massacre  of,  ib.  The  great 
oppressions  exercised  against  them  under  the  Anglo  Norman 
kings,  ii.  31.  A  massacre  and  plunder  of,  encouraged  by 
Fitz  Richard,  mayor  of  London,  ii,  84.  Extortions  practised 
upon  them  during  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  107.  The  preten- 
ces made  use  of  to  oppress  them,  ib.  Are  accused  of  adul- 
terating the  coin,  and  cruelly  used  by  Edward  I.  116.  Ban- 
ished by  iMm,  and  robbed  and  persecuted  at  the  cinque  port 
towns,  ib. 

Images^  when  they  began  to  be  worshipped,  i.  56. 

Im/irisonment,  arbitrarily  inflicted  by  officers  of  state  during 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  3.     See  Petition  of  right. 

/na,  king  of  Wessex,  his  wise  and  glorious  reign,  i.  47.  Be- 
queaths his  kingdom  to  Adelard,  his  queen's  brother,  48. 

Incident^  in  Scotland,  an  account  of,  and  its  effects,  v.  394. 

Inchsures^  observation  on  the  law  of  Henry  VII.  against,  iii. 
190.  An  insurrection  in  Northamptonshire  for  the  destruc* 
tioh  of,  V.  72. 

Indefiendents^  rise  and  character  of  that  party,  vi.  60.  Is  the 
first  christian  sect  which  admitted  of  toleration,  62.  Adopt 
republican  principles,  ^'d.  Fori|i  a  party  in  parliament  against 
the  presbyterians,  63.  Reduce  the  parliament  uncler  sub- 
jection to  the  army,  132.  Affront  the  Scots  commissioners 
on  their  departure,  142.  Obtain  the  entire  command  of  the 
parliament,  by  the  violent  exclusion  of  the  presbyterian  mem- 
bers by  the  army,  156. 

Indies,     See  JSast  and  West, 

Indulgence^  the  declaration  of,  published  by  king  Charles  II.  vi. 
3T3.  Repeated,  448.  Recalled,  471.  A  general  declaration 
♦of,  published  by  James  II.  vii.  214.  Is  repeated,  and  ordered 
t»  be  read  in  churches,  224. 

Indulgences^  from  what  motives  the  sale  of  thein  promoted  by 
pope  Leo  X.  iii.  253.  The  produce  from,  how  applied  by 
him,  ib.  Licentious  conduct  of  the  venders  of  them,  ib.  The 
sale  of,  preached  against  by  Martin  Luther,  254.  Set  Luther 
and  Reformation,  A  large  cargo  of,  taken  on  board  two 
.  Spanish  ships,  iv.  459.  Not  pi»odnctive  of  a  total  dissolution 
0f  morality,  iii.  490.     . 
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Indtutr^j  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  low  state  of,  irt  the  tiwie 
of  Henry  VII.  iii.  190. 

infantry^  Swiss,  their  advantages  over  the  heavy  armed  cavaH*y5 
in  use  at  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  iii.  214. 

Innocent  III.  pope,  his  character,  and  state  of  the  papacy,  at  his 
promotion,  i.  449.  Levies  a  fortieth  of  ecclesiastical  revenues 
for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  450.  His  conduct  on  the 
double  election  of  Reginald  and  John  de  Gray  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  45 1 .  8ets  both  of  them  aside,  and  appoints  car- 
dinal Langton  to  be  primate,  452.  His  mysterious  present  to 
John  to  pacify  him,  453.  Lays  the  kingdom  under  an  inter- 
dict on  account  of  John's  opposition,  455.  Excommutiicates 
the  emperor  Otho,  458.  Publishes  a  crusade  against  tKe 
Albigenses,  id.  Excommunicates  John,  459.  Absolves  John's 
subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  him,  460.  Offers  John's 
kingdom  to  Philip  of  France,  ib.  His  private  instructions  to 
Paiidolf,  his  legate  to  Philip,  461.  Takes  off  his  interdicts, 
462.  Inclines  to  favour  John  against  his  bar6ns,  470.  Is 
applied  to  by  John,  complaining  of  his  being  forced  to  grant 
the  great  charter  by  his  barons,  479.  Annuls^  the  Charter  by 
a  bull,  480. 

Innocent  IV.  pope,  calls  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  to  excom- 
municate the  emperor  Frederic,  ii.  59.  His  claims  of  eccle* 
siastical  revenues,  60.  Offers  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  Rich- 
ard earl  of  Cornwal,  who  refuses  it,  61. 

Inoiosa^  the  Spanish  ambassador,  gives  James  I.  a  paper,  disco- 
vering the  schemes  of  the  duke  of  Buckihgham,  v.  158. 

Institution  of  a  Christian  man^  a  treatise  so  called,  Irrote  and 

.  published  by  Henry  VIII.  iii.  414. 

Inter  cur  SU8  mag'nusj  or  great  treaty  of  commerce,  Concluded 
•between  England  and  the  Flemings,  iii.  169. 

Interest  of  money ^  when  first  regulated  by  l^w,  iii.  460.  De- 
clared illegal  by  parliament',  iv.  63,  The  rates  of,  how  limited 
in  England  and  France  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  iv. 
523.     The  rates  of,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  V.  38. 

Investitures^  dispute  between  pope  Gregory  VII.  artd  the  em- 
peror Henry  IV.  concerning,  i.  228'.  Between  pope  Pascal 
II.  and  Henry  I.  of  England,  257.  Artifices  of  the  popes,.to 
annex  the  privileges  of,  to  the  papacy,  i.  451. 

Joan  d'jivc^  commonly  called  the  Maidt  of  Orleans^  her  history 
previous  to  her  piiblic  actions,  ii.  459.  Becomes  inspired 
with  a  desire  to  assist  Charles  VII.  oppressed  by  the  Engfi'sh, 
460.  Applies  to  the  governor  at  Vaucouleurs,  who  sends 
her  to  the  king,  ib.  Offers  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  461. 
Examined  by  the  theologians  and  parliament,  ib.  Intrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  convoy  to  Supply  Orleans^  465.  Enters 
Orleans  with  safety,  ib>.  Another  convoy  enters  unmolested, 
ib.  Drives  the  English  from  one  of  their  posts,  464.  Masters 
two  otliersy  ib.  Wounded,  ib.  The  besiegers  retire,  465. 
Takes  Jdrgeau,  whither  the  earl  of  Stiffolk  had  retired,  by 
assault,  ?>.     The  probable  share  she  had  in  these  wrterpris^s, 


U^.  MUn^%  the  porwwuti^n  o(f  C^rips  at  Rhrim*,  .«^. 
Geaeral  terror  which  the  reports  of  her  mised  469.  InpUnes 
tp  return  home,  but  i§  retained  by  Dudois,  470.  Goes  to  the 
as^tance  of  Coippeigae,  and  is  taken  pri$oner,  ib,  Rfvew 
of  her  conduct,  id.  Tried  for  sorcerjr^  471.  tnterrp^atorieS 
j)ut  !to  her,  472.  Condemned,  iif.  Recants  hf^r-pret^nsions  to 
inspiration,  ib.  Rurnt,  473. 
jQ/m  fourth  son  pf  kjng  Henry  II.  hi^  fat^r**  kind  intentions  in 
)m  fevQjur,  i.  371.  Sent  to  reduce  Ireland*  without  effect,  3S6. 
{lis  father'^  grief  on  finding  biro  a  party  i*  his  brother  Rich- 
ard's revolt,  394.  The  bounty  of  his  brother  Richard  I.  to 
him,  404.  Manxes  Avisa,  daughter  of  the  carl  pf  Gloucester, 
tA.  Su^n¥>ns  a  council  at  Reading,  ia  his  brother  Richard's 
ab^enpe,  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  Longcbaai^  bishop  of  Ely^ 
giukjrdian  pf  tlie  realm,  416.  Is  seduced  from  his  allegiance 
b^'vthe  offers  of  Pliilip  of  Franoe,  417.  Abets  Philip's  inva- 
^on^  Nomwu^dy,  422.  Clainis  the  kingdom  of  Englai^j  as 
h^ir  tp  his  brother,  whom  he  reporte4  to  be  dead,  423.  Returns 
to  Franoe,  ai>d  openly  acknowledge*  his  flliance  with 
Phi^p,  i^*  AJl  his  possessions  in  England  forfeited  on  ^c- 
jcojunt  of  this  treason,  427.  The  laconic  letter  sent  him  by 
Philip  on  Riphard's  release,  ib.  His  treacherous  conduct 
to  Philip^  prcviqusto  his  submitting  to  his  brother,  428.  Re- 
trpsDect  of  his  measure*  to  secure  the  succession,  while  )iis 
jbrother  was  absent  in  Palei^ine,  436.  His  accession  to  the 
crown  on  Ricfiard's  death*  ib.  Concludes  a  peace  with  Philip, 
437.  Procures  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  and  espouses  Isabejla, 
daughter  .of  the  couttt  of  Angouleme,  who  had  beeu  mai'ried 
to  the  cpuj;kjt  de  la  Marche,  438.  His  npbl^s  refuse  to  attend 
hin^  to  quell  the  commotions  in  Fr;ance,  without  a  confirma- 
tion pf  their  privileges,  439.  But  are  intimidatpd  by  him,  ib. 
Inpenses  thp  Norn^an  biarons  gainst  him,  440.  Violates  his 
'  engagement  to  Philip,  ib.  Takes  young  Arthur,  duke  of 
Britany^  piispuer^  with  the  count  de  la  Marche,  and  other 
Norma;u  barons,  441.  His  conference  with  Arthur,  442. 
Kills  liuflL,  ib.  Generally  detested  ■  for  this  cruel  act,  ib.  Is 
sumnfioned  before  Philip  to  answer  for  thi^  murder,  and  on 
nonapppar^oice,  sentenced  to  forfeit  all  Ijiis  royalties  in  France, 
443.  Besieges  Alen^on,  but  obliged  to  abandon  it  by  the 
address  pf  Philip,  444.  Resigns  himse^  to  a  stupid  inac^ 
tivixy*  ib.  Flies  over  to  England  on  the  taking  of  Chateau 
Gained,  446.  The  possession  pf  Normandy  recovered  by 
the  Frcjlichj  447.  Oppresses  his  barons  for  deserting  him  in 
Normandjr,  448.  Makes  ineffectual  preparations  for  recover- 
ing Nom^udy,  ib.  Makes  a  disgraceful  expedition  to  ^o- 
cheile,  i^*  Repiarks  on  tlie  tendency  pf  his  behaviour,  449. 
His  conduct  on  the  clandestine  election  of  Reginald  to  the 
spe  of  Canjierbury,  451.  Procures  John  de  Gray,  bishop  of 
N.prw^ch,  tp  be  elected,  ib.  Appeals  to  the  pope  on  the 
oc<^ion^  £^.  His*  rage  on  the  pope's  setting  aside  both  com- 
{letitprsb  and  aj^jnt^g  cardinal  L^ngto^jtothp  primacy,  ^3« 
Vol.  VII.  Hhh 


'  'E^pdsthc  monkft  of  Christ  church,  434.    Is  threatened  vrith 
an  interdict,  ib.     His  opposition  and  incapacity  to  support  it, 
ib.  The  kingdom  interdicted,  and  the  immediate  consequences 
'of   it,   455.    His  retaliation,  456.    'Hii  cruel   treatment  of 
'William  de  Braouse's  wife  and  son,  457.  Is  excommunicated, 
459.     His  treatment'  of  Geoifrey  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  id. 
His  bishops  withdraw  themselves  out  of  the  kingdom,  ib. 
Is  deserted  by  his  nobility,  ib.    Proposes  a  conference  with 
Langton,  but  his  terms  rejected  by  him,  460.     His  subjects 
absolved  froAi  their  allegiance  to  him,  ib.      His-  kingdWn 
offered  by  the  pope  to  Philip  of  France,  who  prepares  an 
armament  to  take  possession  of  it,  461.     Assembles  his  vas- 
sals at  Dover  to  appose  him,  ib.     Is  prevwlcd  on  by  the 
'    legate  Pandolf  to  submit  to  the  pope,  ib.    Resigns  his  king- 
dom to  the  pope,  462.     His  mean  homage  to  Pandolf, '463. 
His  cruel  resentment  to  Peter  of  Pomfret,  ib.    Proposes  am 
invasion  of  France,  but  is  deserted  by  his  barons,  4ft 5.     His 
abject  submissions  to  Langton  and  the  prelates  who  returned 
with  him,  ib.     The  exorbitant  claims  of  restitution  by  his 
clergy,  466.     The  interdict  taken  off,  ib.     Makes  a  fruitless 
expedition  to  France,  467.     His   barons    confederate  for  a 
renewal  of  their  charter  of  liberties,  468.     Their  formal  de- 
mand thereof,  469.     Yields  the  right  of  investitures  to  his 
clergy  to  attach  them  to  him,  470.     Appeals  to  the  pope 
against  his  barons,  ib.    Refuses  to  grant  their  demands,  472. 
•'^  T!\cy  commence  hostilities  against  him,  473.     He  signs  the 
;    great  charter  of  English  liberties,  ib.     Makes  farther  conces- 
*^  sioiis  to  them,  475.    Twenty-five  barons  appointed  conservators 
'    of  this  charter,  478,     Takes  secret  measures  to  oppose  his 
','  b^rons^  and  applies  to  the  pope,  479.     Receives  forces  from 

•  .  abroad,  with  the  pope's  bull  against  the   gi'eat  charter,  480. 
'    Besieges  and  takes  the  castle  of  Rochester,  481.     His  cruel 

trca,tniGnt  of  tJie  garrison,  and  devastation  in  the  open  coun- 
'  try,  ib.  The  barons  offer  the  kingdom  to  Lewis,  son  of 
'  PJiilip  of  France,  ib.  Is  defeated  by  the  French  soldiers  on 
'   the  arrival  of  Lewis,  483.      Dies,  484.      His  •  chetracfter,  ib. 

His  children,  ib.  Granted  the  first  charter  to  the  city  of 
'  London,  486,  His  cruel  extortion  of  money  from  a  very  rich 
'^   J^w,  ii.  108. 

'John^  king  of  France,  son  of  Philip  de  Valois,  puts  the  constable 
'  ■  d'Eu  to  death,  ii.  296.     Seizes  Charles  king  of  Navarre,  and 

imprisons  him,  289.     Is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Poic-. 

-  tiers,  by  prince  Edward,  303.     Is  nobly  ti'eated  by  Edward, 

'    304.     Is  carried  to  London,  ib.     Concludes  a  dishonourable 

"  treaty  with  Edward,  which  is  disclaimed  by  the  dauphin,  309. 

•  Recovers  his  liberty  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  313.     Ratifies 

tliis  treaty  at  Calais,  ib.     Returns  to  England  and  dies,  314. 
^i-i-^ ,  Don,  of  Austria,   is   appointed  governor  of  the  Low 

Countries,  on  the  death  of  Requesens,  iv.  328.     Is  forced  to 

•  agree  to  the  treaty  called  the 'pacifi^cation  of  Ghent,  «*.  Breaks 
'  <t^is.  tre6.ty,  find'  seizes  NiutauryT^.    Projects  a  mwriagc  mrith 

,     .  .  J  .11..'. 


*  I^lnr  cm^n  of  ScoUi  <A.  < -Gcdiifli  aa,  advantage  ovc^*  ,t^e 
Flemii^gs  at  GemblourS)  330.  -  Is  poisoned,  as  ^upposed^,  <by 

Johfi  III.  duke  of  Britany,  monies,  his^  b^pther's  dai}ghteir>  ai 
.  hifr  heiress,  to  Chailes  de  ijlois,  ii.  267.  •:/>,;  m 

Johp'  qf  Gount,    Soe  JUancaster*    .  ..    h   /    .> 

Jon^finf  compared  with,  Sli^kespeare  as  a  jdramatia.writer,v.:4 95. 
Jonesy  colonel,  contnUule&  4:0  tl^e  defeat  of  Charles  patQhes^r, 

vi.'98.  .      .■■.,:  '^'•^-^'  .■•^;^^ 

» IiugOf  is  prosecuted  l^y  th)e  p^li^m^Qt  for,  assisj^^.in 

rebuilding  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,,:^}.  .354.  ,,:!..,;• 

Josi/ihf  Michael,  instigates  an  insurrection  in  Cornwal  ag^st 
Henry  VII.  iii»  164.     Defeated  and  e^cuted,  16^^!.  J^^ 

Journalfi.qf^  the  house  of  con^monB^  wheiv  ^ey  fi|fst,  began  tp  he 
regal wly  kept,  V.  72.  ,,         ...  .ji; 

Joyce^  comet,  seizes  king  Charles  I.  at  HoldeiU)y,  and.cf^fie^ 
ibim  to  the,ariay,.vi.  119.  ./  ,      ....:/. 

Irtland^  diXx  expedition  agaii^,  undertaken  by  Hen^y  ;II.  i  363. 
State  of,  at  that  tiine,td.  Its  distiupt  sovereigntiQs^^,,  >pr/uit* 
ed  to,Hiu:u7.II.  by  popi^. Adrian  III.  ih,  ^^^fierfwt  S^rpng- 
bovff  aaid  Fiu,  Stefihen^*  >  Improper  cpn^yctt  of^th^e  English 
with  regard  to,  367.  Piersi  Gravastonj  jooiade  iflv4  lieutenant . of, 
l^  £dl¥ai:4  II.  ii.  195^  Is  grievoiurlf , oppressed  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 205.  Robert  Bruce  king  of  Scotlwjcl,  ma^s*  an  unsuc- 
cessful, expedition  to,  ib.    Annual  expense;  qf  to  JJ^gla?^,  in 

.  the.r^igo  of  Henry  V.  ;ii.  42^.  .  Attach^  tp  the  ^^(^^^  oC 
York,  iii.  1-24,  Revolts  undi^r  the  pretensions  of^Lambert 
S^mOf^U  12^«  ^P*  Edward  Poynings;  sent  pypT  to  reduce  the 
malcontents  in  that  kingdom,  I5p.  £(^1^  memorable  statute, 
.160.  Ineffectual  aUempts  upon,  by  Parkin  Warbec,  16^. 
Erected  i^to  ^  kingdom  by  pwl^^miepti^  t^*,  «o^?u  Is  inTaded 
by  the  Spanish  general  San  Jpsepho,  ^v..  340.   ,  The  cruelty  of 

.     lord  Grey  on  reducing  the.  inv4ders,  « A.     The  ^inperfect  do- 

,    minion  of  England  over,  4a6>    Cruel  treatment  of  the^^i^tUes, 

,  487. :  History  of  Shan  0*Neale,  4^9,,  Account  pf  t;he  /earl 
Thom^nd,  490.  Tyrone  Tebels,  491.  .Defeat  oi  ^^  Ei^^ish 
,  under,  sb*  IJenry  Bagnalj'492.  The  earl  of  Essex  ^nt  Qter, 
49 3v  His.  ill  success,  496.  :[^reaty  between;  Essex^  find 
Tyrone,,, 49 7.  Essex  suddenly  ,goe$  over  to  Englapd, ;49J. 
.  TMttjFUPe  brqke  by  Tyron^i  4pl.  Tyrone  driven  into  ;^he 
mori^ssQ8.'by  .Mountjoy,  ih.    The ,  English  trpops  there  jgaid 

.    with:  base  money,  520,,    Js.  invaded,  by:  tjie  Spaniards,  ib.  , ,  iTy- 
.   i^qn^  •aji4:  th^  Sp^iarda  i^ei^oedj  ^2*     Tyroi>e  sjurrendei^ 

;    to  the;  deputy,  528.     The  civitfzation,  of,  undertakei^i  by  jaijaes 

I.  V.  53.     An  explanation  of  the  Brehon  lawy  ib,     GavelUnd 

.    1^4  i^^iify)  ^4*     These  custom^  ab^Oilished,  and  the  EngJ^^ 

>  Aa,ws  ^U-Qduced,  86.    CQlpnies  pj^n^^d  ia  Ulster,  on  its  falling 

tp  U^  ci'own  by  attainders,  90*.    %kp  4)lan  of  civilization  con- 

.  fif^med  by  /Charles  I.  394,,  The,  English  protestants  tber* 

, '  adqpt  the  puritanical  opinion s>  and  popular  pretensions  of  the 

*  .^t>gU«^Mu^  of  copu|iyns,  396.    7-h^  men  nused  by  &tra(« 


ford,  tb  servfc  ttgain^  die  ^ota  ^e<^ced,  i§.    Are  vltMi^Id 

from  entering  the  Spanish  ^rrice,  497.  A  conspiracy  formed 

to  expel  the  English,  id.     Massacre  of  the  English  in  Ukler, 

i<fO.    ThcJ  rebeulon  and  eruel  tteatment  of  the  Btigii»h  tx* 

tended  through  the   other  pfovihees^  403.     The  fVlg^ves 

received  in  Dublin,  404.     The  English  of  the  pale  join  the 

tHsh  insurgents,  405.    The  rebels  defeiitediit  seTend  enootth* 

' '  ttert»  by  Seot^  trodps  '^ent  to  suppt^sft  thehi,  It.  4&.    The 

distressed  state  of  the  kingdom  by  these  devastationsf  i6^  *  A 

'^'^dmkt^bti  concluded  \^kh  the  rebels  by  th*  king^s  order,  4*. 

Glamorgan's  tre«ty  with  tS/tt  council  of  Kilkently)  101.   A  ft^w 

<iN^lW  ejtcited  by  Rkiuec4ni,  the  pope's  Hudei^S  181'    The 

nuncio  is  drtVett  6^t  of  the  island,  1»3.    The  ^risoHs  redu- 

'^4^  fbr  ^e  king  by  Ormonde  164.    Cromwel  is  cho^n  lord 

lieutenant  by  the  council  of  state,  id.    His  rapid  auccedSea 

"  iWr^y'h&B,  /ts  reduced  by  Ireton,  219<   A  tiew  of  the  adfidn- 

istration  there,  under  the  protectorate  of  OUteT  CrottilM^ly 

!?ri.    ^h6  natire  IrUh  eoniifoed  to  Gonnaught,  431.    Court 

'of  claiMs  erected  to  rewore  confiscations  wkI  arrears  t^  roy- 

dH^^,  ^Sm  '  An  Mtended  insorredbion  supprel^ed  by  Ottm^d, 

T  ffe    Th^^cattlfe  »df,  prohibited  from  being  imported  to  Itog- 

^^'  l^nd,  4S4    j^UCc4^^«i^'6f  lords  lieiitenants,  vii.  136.    Ormond 

><^ent  bvet*  kj^^n^*^  '  li^cllent  m^asureft  of  kifig  Jeakfm  in 

'   favoul^  of  ^opery^  3 Id.    Tyrconnel  made  lord  lieutenMH,  311. 

'    t^w'.cf6i^6^atioi^  charterii  annulled,  and  new  o&ea  grairted, 

'    sttbj^^t  ti6  the  king's  will,  216.    The  Uflk^rs  of  goveriitAent 

'-   ^here-filled  wi«^  catholics,  f*i      . 

ihlrtnd^  father,  ti^d  and*  executed  with  Grore  and  Pickerings 
^    Wr  the  popish  plot,  vii*  76.  •  ' 

A^rtotr,  son-m-kiw  to  Oliver  Gromwel,  is  ironhded  «nd  Mken 

•  jyrlsbnel-  at  the  battle  of  Niiseby,  vi*  93.  Hi*  ch^tacter,  13r. 
PVbpoie^'td  Crbmwcl  a  muieting  to  consider  of  settling  the 
haliotis^  afifd  bringing  the  king  to  a  trial>  ib.  HiSf  speech  in 
paTl?aiH'^nt  Against  farther  treaty  ivith  tlie  kiflg>   1'40.    His 

'"  era*c'fty^iyt*king  Coldhestcr,  150.  Is  appointed  6ne  of  the 
l^gte^*^  tVy  tl^  Iting^  liJ3.  Is  left  commitoder  ki  cJbief  in 
'  Irfefand  by  €romwtl,  203.  His  midcesses  th»ero,'2l9.  Takes 
^  Limetic^  and  dies  of  the  f^lague,  ib*  His  charaotei*,  t*i 
iidbeHtt^'^^M^httv  df  the  couiit  "of  Aneouleme,  is  taJkeit  by  her 
^^latheh  frri'm  her  htfsbfend  the  e^unt  de  la  Marche,  ^4  marded 
^'^  king  John,  i.  43»i  her  childJt^n  by  Jotity,  485*  Marries 
'  (^hefeouttt  de  la  Mtri-che  on  John's' deaths  bB/^M&r  children  by 
**^  Mfti  sent  to  England  to  vlfeHQ^r  brother  Hemy  Itii.ib*  (ifen- 
^  ^i^"^  bo^iftty  of  rfeiies  idnd  honours  to  tiiehi,  m    TW#y  krc, 

baniWnJd,  72.  .    >     '      :  •  •'   ' 

la^*e//ft,;daughter  of  Ph^ip  king  of  Frahce,  contrad#d4d  prihce 
V   Edvva^d  of  Eng-knd,  Mi   lfe7.     Is  married  to  liiilv  M^feH4fcing, 
194.    Her  character,  ahd  aversion  to  Piers  Qiiva6tg6iiii>  *9S. 

*  Is  insulted,  and  some  of  hek*  retinue  killed  bfy  16rd  BiK&es- 
^  mere,  209.  Goes  to  !^Hs  to  mediate  between  lier  husband 
"  *  and  hei"broliier  Chwics  the  J'airi  313.    Her 'o^podlto^to  Ibis 


tffti^  2  ft.  Becontftd  acquainted  ivlth  Roger  Mortimer,  f^; 
Her  ititima^f  with  him,  ib.  Engages  in  a  coftspiraoy  against 
the  king)  i&.  Affiances  her  son  to  the  daughtei*  of  the  count 
of  Holland  and  Hunauk,  215.  Lands  with  an  atiuf  in  Suf- 
felk,"«&.  Is  joiiied  by  the  barons,  ih.  Her  declai^idon,  td. 
The  city  of  London  declares  for  her,  2 1 6.  She  calls  a  parlia*' 
ment,  which  deposes  Edward,  217.  Is  confined,  on  the  exe- 
cution of  Mortimer,  237. 

Isabeiltty  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  married  to  Rich- 
ar#>If'.  'i4  Eng^nd,  ii.  361.    Reuimed  to  her  fathe^^  398. 

— — - — --,  queen  of  Castile,  artd  wife  of  Ferdinand  kin^  of  Ar- 
liRgoiV-dlefi,  IM.  178.  Her  daughter  Joan  married  to^  Philip 
archduke  of  Austria,  179. 

Itaty^  its  defenceless  state  when  invaded  by  Charts  VIH.  of 
Prantfe,  4ii.  162.  View  of  Italian  politics  at  that  period,  ib. 
*ij«ajg:lie  formed  against  Franbe,  id.  The  8m^  '^f,  at  tl»e  ac- 
•^^bWdl^'of  Hfenry  VIIL  iii*  198.  The  power*  bf,  confederate 
'jvith  the  emperor  Charles  V.  against  Francis  I.  kifig'rf#rtoice, 
267.  The  French  driven  ©ut  of,  275.  *  Thd  oonftfdcratc 
states^  ^  becbtiHid  ]etfloU6  of  the  emperor,  ib.  Thfff  fe^ue 
witti'Fran<5^  afeatnst  him,  288*  Character  of  the  w'rftferd  of, 
on  the  revival  of  learning,  v.  1 94.  m  .  /  ■    / 

Ju4g^^  itinerant,  why  first  a^^drnted,  iL  21.  Thfelt* .  An&wer  t^ 
tiie'q^nestion  propounded  to  them  hy  Henry  VIII.^¥especthig 
atte^nd«»%y  iii.  392.  Patents  given  them,  during  ^^ood  beha- 
viour, by  Charles  I.  v.  359.  Four  difej^aced  by^JsLities  II. 
preparatory  to  trying  the  oase  of  sir' Edward  HiAes,  Vii.  207. 

Judgment  of  God^  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  law,  what,  i.  191.       * 

Julius  IL  pope,  his  character,  iii.  200.  Joins  in  a  league  with 
'the  emperor,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  against  the 
Venetians,  ib.  Declares  ww  against  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
201.  Interdicts  the  council  of  Pisa,  ib.  The  Swiss  in  his 
interest  drive  the  French  out  of  Milan,  «tfid  reinstate  Maximi- 
lian Sfor^a,  207.  Dies,  and.  is  succeeded  by  Leo  X.  ib.  See 
Leo  X. 
'  ■  "■■■■  III.  pope,  his  joy  at  the  return  of  England  to  its  obedir 
etice  to  the  church  of  Rome,  iv.  101.  His  commission  to 
card^l  Pole  with  respect  to  church  lands,  102. 
Jtgrtcola.     See  Agricola. 


\ C(tsai\    See  Caear. 

Juries  J  origin  of  the  appointment  of,  for  judicial  -decisions,  i. 

80. 
Jurisprudence^  revival  of  the  Roman,  and  its  advantages  over 

those  modes  which  preceded  its  revival,  iii.  102.     Why  it  did 

not  become  the  municipal  law  of  England,  103. 
Jurors^  anciently  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  finding 
r    a  ve^ibt  Contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  judges,  iv.  7. 
Jury^  a  list  of  the  puritanical  names  of,  at  the  time  of  the  cOm 

ttionwealth,  vi.  239.  note. 
Justict  oft^eucei  the  first  institution  of  that  office,  y^  185. 
Justiciary^  chief^  that  o£^ce  wheioi  abolished,  ii.  186. 


XjamMhf  a  council  ffummoneil  there  by  Ans^lm  aitMUiiop  tf 

Canterbury,  to  inquire  into  the  lawfulness  of  Matilda's  noar- 
ryiBg  Henry  I.  i,  272, 

Lancaster^  Edmood  earl  of,  sent  by  Edward  I.  to  accommoc^e 
differences  with  Philip  king  of  France,  ii,  137.  Makes  m^ 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  Guienne,  159.    Dies,  t^. 

^'.  M  ,  Thomas  earl  of,  his  character,  opulence,  and  power, 
ii.  195.  Heads  a  confederacy  of  banms  against  Piers  pavas- 
ton,  id.  Comes  to  parliament  with  an  armed  retinue,  a|id  de- 
mands the  banishment  of  Gavaston,  195.  Is  made  hereditary 
steward,  196.  Forms  another  confederacy  i^faiBst  Gavaston, 
196.  Raises  an  army  against  the  king,  199.  Puts  Qavaston 
to  death,  200.  Insists  on  a  renewal  of  the  ordinances  after  the 
defeat  of  Bannockbum,  205.  Combines  with  the  barons  to 
ruin  the  Despensers,  207.  Opposes  the  king  with  an  army, 
210.  Is  defeated  by  sir  Andrew  Harcla,  and  executed,  id. 
His  character,  /A. 

Lancaster^  earl  of,  brother  and  heir  to  Thomas  earl  of,  joins  the 
conspiracy  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer  against  Edward  II.  ii. 
214,  Edward  delivered  into  his  custody,  and  confined  in  Ke- 
nilworth  castle,  216.  Is  suspected  of  favouring  the  king,  who 
is  therefore  taken  out  of  his  hands,  218.  Is  appointed  guar- 
di«i  to  the  young  king,  230. 

,  Henry  earl  o^  fs  engaged  in  fruitless  negodations  for 
peace  between  Edward  III.  and  king  John  of  Frvipe*  at  Avig- 
non, ii.  297.  Is  sent  with  an  army  into  Norm^dy,  299.  Is 
created  duke  of  Lancaster,  3U-  Endeavours  an  accommo- 
dation between  Edward  and  John  of  France,  bis  prisoner,  313. 
•^  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of,  son  of  Edward  !IL  accom- 


panies his  brother  in  his  expedition  to  Castile,  ii.  319.  par- 
ries the  daughter  of  Henry  duke  of,  id.  Espouses  for  his 
second  wife  the  daughter  of  Peter  king  of  Castile,  320.  His 
army  in  France  harassed  and  destroyed,  324.  The  adsunis* 
tration  of  government  committed  to  him  by  his  father,  ib^ 
His  great  authority  during  the  minority  of  Richard  II.  342. 
Consequence  of  his  pretensions  to  the  croWn  of  Castile,  343. 
His  unsuccessful  attempts  in  Britany,  ib.  His  palace  at  the 
Savoy  burnt  by  the  rabble,  346.  Disappointed  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  Castile,  350.  Returns  home,  360.  Obtains  a  grant 
of  tlie  dutchy  of  Guienne,  ib.  Relinquishes  it,  ib.  Dies, 
370.  Succeeded  by  his  son  the  duke  of  Hereford,  ib.  See 
Hereford, 

Henry  duke  of,  his  character,  ii.  370.    Comes  oyer 


on  the  embarkation  of  Richai*d  II.  for  Ireland,  371.  Increase 
of  his  aariiy,  372.  Seizes  Bristol,  and  ejcecutes  some  of  Rich- 
ard's ministers  without  trial,  ib.  Obtains  possession  of  the 
king's  person,  and  assembles  a  parliament  in  his  name,  373. 
procures  his  deposition,  ib.  His  challenge  of  the  cro^fm, 
378.  Reflcctieois  on  his  ostensible  pretensions,  ib.  Cajls  apar- 
liament  by  bis  own  authority,  379.     Se^  ffeiiry^W. 
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Lancctter^  James,  his  successful  captui'es  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  expedition  to  Brazil,  iv.  47 1 .  Commands  the  first  fleet 
fitted  out  bv  the  East  India  company,  v.  3f3. 

Land.     See  reudal  system. 

LandaiBf  Peter,  a  corrupt  minister  of  the  duKe  of  Britany,  bri- 
bed by  Edward  IV.  to  persuade  his  master  to  -deliver  up 
Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  iii.  92.  Enters  into  a  negotiation 
with  Richurd  III.  to  betray  Richi^ond,  96.  Put  to  death  by 
the  nobles  of  Britany,  133. 

JLandrecy^  besieged  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  iii.  427.  Charles 
forced  to  abandon  it  by  the  succours  of  Francis,  ib, 

Lanfrac^  a  Milanese  monk,  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
i.  219.  His  character,  td.  Crowns  William  RufUs,  244.  Dies, 
245-  \ 

Langhorne^  his  trial  for  the  popish  plot,  vii.  94. 

JLangnde,  battle  of,  between  Mary  queen  pf  Scots  and  Murhiy 
the  regent,  iv.  251. 

Langtouy  cardinal,  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  pope 
Innocent  III.  in  opposition  to  RegmaM  and  John  de  Gray, 
i.  452.  Rejects  king  John's  proposal  towards  an  accommO'- 
dation,  460.  Returns  to  England,  smd  receives  the  king's 
submission,  465.  His  character,  468.  Stimulates  the  barons 
to  an  assertion  of  their  liberties  against  the  oppressions  of  John, 
469.  Refuses  to  publish  the  pope's  bull  of  excommimica* 
tion  against  the  barons,  480.  Is  cited  to  Rome,  and  suspen- 
ded, ib, 

JLansdown^  battle  of,  between  the  royalists  and  parliamenta- 
rians, vi.  22. 

iMacellcB^  accuses  queen  Catharine  Howard  of  incontinency  to 
archbishop  Cranmer,  iii.  409.  Confirms  his  charge  to  the 
lord  privy  seal,  410. 

JLatimer^  bishop,  i^si^ns  his  bishopric  on  the  passing  the  law  of 

six  articles,  and  is  imprisoned,  iii.  390.    Is  again  imprisoned 

on  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  iv.  8 1.    Is  sent  under  a  guard 

to  Oxford,  to  debate  on  transubstantiation,  89.    Is  burnt  for 

'  heresy,  with  bishop  Ridley,  i  1 3. 

Laud^  bishop  of  London,  his  character,  v.  273.  Introduces  new 
ceremonies  into  the  church,  ib.  Is  offered  a  cardinal's  hat^ 
274.  Becomes  odious  to  the  puntans,  ib.  His  behayiour  in 
the  consecration  of  St.  Catharine's  church,  ib.  Introduces 
pictures  into  churches,  277.  Exalts  the  regal  authority, 
278.  Is  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  286.  His  ungrate- 
ful 'prosecution  of  William  bishop  of  Lincoln,  294.  Is  at" 
tacked  by  the  populace  in  Lambeth  palace,  which  he  is  obliged 
to  fortify,  332.  Is  impeached  by  the  house  of  commons, 
345.  Is  committed  to  custody,  346.  Is  tried,  vi.  70.  And 
executed,  ib.    Retrospect  of  his  conduct  and  character,  78. 

Lauderdale^  duke  of,  dissuades  Charles  II.  from  rigorous  mea-^ 
sures  towards  Scotland,  vi.  354.  Persuades  the  king  to  admit 
presbytery  there,  355.  Obstructs  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms, intended  by  the  king,  432.  Is  o^e  of  the  cabal  minis- 
Vol.  VII,  Iii 
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<ry,  433.  His  character^  434.  His  being  employed,  voted  n 
grievance  by  the  house  of  commons,  478.  Is  sent  down  as 
commissioner  to  the  Scots  parliament,  vii.  42.  Becomes  chief 
minister  for  Scotland,  43.  .  His  violent  and  arbitrary  adminis- 
tration, 45.  His  private  conduct,  ib.  Brings  down  High- 
land clans  to  ravage  the  country  at  free  quarter,  49.  His 
death,  171. 

Laurenttua^  successor  to  Augustine,  how  he  brought  back  £ad- 
bald  to  the  christian  religion,  i.  33. 

Lautrecy  marshal,  the  French  general  in  Italy,  defeated  by  the 
Imperi^ists  at  Bicocca,  iii.  250.  Raises  the  siege  of  Bayonne, 
attacked  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  269. 

iaw,  th^  first  written  code  of,  in  England,  i.  33. 

,  the  study  of,  anciently  confined  to  the  clergy,  ii.  20. 
,  civil,  the  early  reception  and  study  of,  in  our  universities, 
ii.  102,     Motives  for  its  reception,  ib.     Why  it  did  not  obtain 
to  be  the  municipal  law  of  England,  ib, 

■        .,  the  common,  first  rise  of,  i.  82. 

'    '     ,  criminal,  among  the  Anglo  Saxons,  a  view  of,  i.  184. . 

, ,  feudal,  the  origin  of,  traced,  ii.   1.     Its  introduction  to 

England,  7.  The  feudal  government  in  England  delineated, 
ib. 

Laws  and  proclamations,  difference  of,  explained,  v.  78. 

JL,eaguey  cathojic,  formed  in  France  by  the  duke  of  Guise  against 
the  hugonots,  iv.  322.  Is  revived,  369.  Is  he^ided  by  the 
duke  of  Mayenne  on  the  death  of  Guise,  445.  Declines  on 
the  conversion  pf  Henry  IV.*  465. 

[  and  covenant,  solemn,  is  framed  at  Edinburgh,  at  the 

persuasion  of  sir  Henry  Vane,  vi.  40.  Is  received  by  the 
English  parliament,  ib.  Is  renounced  by  the  Scots  parlia- 
ment, vi.  357.     Is  burnt  in  England  by  the  hangman,  iJ60. 

I^e^  mingy  the  decline  of,  from  the  Augustan  age  to  the  ages  of 
monkish  barbarism  traced,  iii.  10 1.  When  the  lowest  point 
of  depression  may  be  dated,  ib.  Gradual  recovery  of,  ib, 
*  Circumstances  which  tended  to  the  revival  and  advancement 
of,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  iii.  192.  The  state  of,  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  iv.  34.  Remarks  on  the  state  of,  in  Greece, 
J 93.  Account  of  the  revival  of,  in  Europe,  194.  In  Eng- 
lai:)d,  ib. 

Legates  i  latere,  their  power  and  office  described,  i.  493.  note. 

LagatiJie  court,  erected  by  cardinal  Wolsey,  iii.  238.  Its  op- 
presiions  checked,  ib. 

Legitimacy  of  birth,  disputes  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
couns  concerning,  in  tlitr  reign  of  Henry  III.  ii.  104.  Me- 
morable reply  of  the  barons  to  the  prelates  on  this  occasion, 
105. 

'  Leicester^  is  stormed  by  Charles  I.  and  taken,  vi.  92.  Is  reta- 
kt;n  by  Fairfax  alter  the  battle  of  Naseby,  95. 

,  earl  of,  his  insolent  behaviour  frustrates  the  confer- 
ence between  Henry  II.  of  England  and  Lewis  VII.  of  France, 
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i.  377.    Invades  Suffolk,  378.    Tak^n  prisoner  by  Richard  dc 

Lucy,  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  ib, 
JLeiceatevy  Robert,  earl  of,  takes  the  command  of  Roiien  on  hi^ 

return  from  the  crusade,  and  repulses  tSe  attack  of  Philip  of 

France  on  that  city,  i.  423. 
'  — ,  Simon  de  Montford,  earl  of,  his  history,  ii.  68.    IVjIar- 

^   ries  the  sister  of  Henry  III.  widow  of  William  earl  of  Pero- 

hroke,  ib.    His  disputes  with  the.  king,  69.    Joins  with  the 

barons  against  him,  ib.    Enters  into  a  confederacy  with  them, 

70,  Is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  twenty-four,  cho- 
sen by  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  to  regulate  the  government, 

7 1 .  Their  regulations,  ib.  He  procures  the  banishment  of 
the  king's  half  brothers,  72.  Protests  against  Henry's,  cession 
of  Normandy  to  Lewis  IX.  77,  Henry  refers  the  differences 
between  them  to  Margaret  queen  of  France,  81.  Confede- 
rates with  other  barpns  against  Hejry,  ib.  He  leagues  with 
Lewell)m  prince  of  Wales,  who  invades  the  borders,  83.  Im* 
prisons  the  bishop  who  published  the  pope's  absolution^  ib. 
Levies  war  on  the  king,  ib,  Takes  prince  Ed>i^ard  prisoner, 
85.  Restores  him  on  treaty  wit^  the  king,  ib.  His  son  sent 
to  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  France  at  Amiens,  on  the  ap- 
peal made  to  Lewis,  86.  Rejects  the  arbitration  of  Lewis, 
and  renews  the  war,  ib.  His  message  to  the  king,  how  an- 
swered, 88.  Defeats  Henry  at  Lewes,  and  takes  him  priso- 
ner, 89.  Proposes  another  appeal  to  arbitration,  90.  His  im- 
periou^ehaviour  on  this  victory,  9 1 .  Ruins  the  trade  of  the 
nation^uid  encourages  piracy,  92.  Is  menaced  with  excom- 
tnunication,  which  he  bi*aves  and  defeats,  93.  Calls,  a  parlia- 
ment, forms  a  house  of  commons,  and  appoints  members  to 
be  sent  by  thfc  boroughs,  94.  Reflections  on  this  memorable 
event,  ib.  Employs  this  parliament  to  crush  his  rivals,  95. 
His  treatment  of  prince  Edward,  whom-  he  detained  in  cus* 
tody,  96;  Edward  escapes  from  him,  97.  His  son  Simon 
defeated  by  prince  Edward,  98.  Himself  defeated  and  killed 
at  Evesham  by  Edward,  99.  Review  of  his  character  and 
conduct,  ib.  His  wife  and  children  banished,  101.  His  sons 
assassinate  their  cousin  Henry  d'Almaine,  at  Viterbo,  ib. 

Thomas  earl  of,  a  curious  view  of  his  annual  expen- 


ses, ii.  229. 

lord,  Robert  Dudley,  created  earl  of,. and  proposed 


as  a  husband  by  aueen  Elizabeth  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  iv. 
212.  His  character,  213.  Is  suspected  of  murdering  his 
wife,  to  make  way  for  his  expectations  of  obtsdning  Elizabeth, 
ib.  Declines  the  proposal  of  Mary,  ib.  Is  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Mary,  260. 
Writes  a  letter  to  Mary,  recommending  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
to  her  for  a  husband,  277.  Discovers  Norfolk's  designs  to 
Elizabeth,  278.  Reports  that  Simier,  the  duke  gf  Anjou*^ 
agent,  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  Elizabeth  by  incantationsi 
348.  His  marriage  discovered  to  the  queen  by  Simier,  ib. 
Attempts  the  life  of  Simier,  ib.    Forms  an  association  «f 


courtiers  for  the  protection  of  the  qiieen  against  till  violence 
or  conspiracy,  361.  Commands  the  forces  sent  over  to  the 
United  Provinces,  373.  His  transactions  there,  375.  Returns 
to  England,  377.  Advises  the  poisoning  of  queen  Mary,  388. 
Returns  to  Holland,  where  his  conduct  is  compliuned  of,  420. 

.  Is  recalled  hy  the  queen,  42 1 .  Commands  a  body  of  forces 
at  Tilbury,  to  oppose  the  Spanish  invasion,  426.  Dies,  4^7. 
Instances  of  his  magnificent  manner  of  living,  iv.  30. 

Leighton^  is  seyerely  sentenced  in  the  star  chamber,  for  libelling 
the  king  and  qu^eni  v.  281.  Recovers  his  liberty,  and  obtains 
damages,  352. 

Leifiaic^  battle  of,  between  Gustavus  king  of  Sweden^  and  the 
Imperial  general  Tilly,  vi.  269. 

LHth^  is  fortified  by  the  regent  of  Scotland,  v.  169,  Is  redu- 
ced by  the  English,  173.  Is  fortified  with  great  zeal  by  the 
covenanters,  317. 

Lenox^  Matthew  Stewart  earl  of,  is  sent  by  Fi*ancis,  with  a  pro- 
mise of  succours,  to  cardinal  Beaton  and  the  quean  dowager 
of  Scotland,  iii.  423.  Entertains  hopes  of  msu^rying  the  queen 
dowager,  423.  Patronises  the  protestant  interest  in  Scotland, 
429,  Applies  to  England  for  assistance,  ib.  Is  forced  by  Ar- 
ran  to  fly  to  England,  and  marries  Henry's  niece,  432,  I» 
invited  to  .Scotland  with  his  son,  lord  Damley,  iv.  216.  Im- 
plores justice  for  the  murder  of  his  son,  234.  Is  cited  to 
make  good  his  charge  on  Bothwel,  ib.  Protests  against  the 
precipitate  trial  of  Bothwel,  who  is  acquitted,  ib.  Claims  the 
r^g^ncyj  as  grandfiither  to  the  young  king  James  VI.  247. 
Appears  befi)re  the  commissioners  at  Hampton  court,  to  im- 
plore vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  son,  261.  Is  chosen 
lieutenant  or  governor  of  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  Murray, 
285.  Is  made  regent  by  Elizabeth's  allowance,  ib.  Delivers 
up  the  earl  of  Northumberland  to  Elizabeth,  312.  Is  seized, 
and  put  to  death,. by  queen  Mary's  party,  313. 

— ^-,  count  d'Aubigny  created  earl  of,  iv.  338.  Causes  the  earl 
of  Morton  to  be  tried  and  executed,  ib.  The  king  taken  put 
of  his  hands  by  an  association  of  nobility,  352.  Retires  to 
France,  where  he  dies,  353.    The  kindness  of  James  to  his 

.  family,  I  A. 

JLenty  the  fast  of,  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  i.  34. 

J^entMy  is  chosen  speaker  of  the  long  parliament,  v.  341.  His 
m^wer  to  the  king's  personal  inquiry  after  the  five  members, 
429.  Goes  to  Hounslow  heath,  with  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  lords,  to  desire  protection  from  the  arjny,  vi.  130.  Is  rein- 
stated, 132.  Is  chosen  speaker  in  paiiiament  under  the  pro- 
tectorate, 248,  Resumes  his  place  as  speaker,  ^at  the  resto- 
ration of  the  long  parliament,  297.  Is  prevented  from  going 
to  parliament  by  Lambert,  who  puts  an  end  to  it,  301.  Con- 
tinues speakbr  at  its  second. restoration,  310. 

JJHofiital^  chancellor  of  France,  his  pleas  to  elude  the  restitu- 
tion of  Calais  to  queen  Elizabeth,  iv.  267. 

ifo  X.  pope,  his  character,  iii.  207.    Sends  a  vessel  with  wine 
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and  hams  to  Henry  VIII.  and  his  court,  208.  Excommuni- 
cates Lewis  XII.  of  France,  and  all  who  adhere  to  the  council 
of  Pisa,  210.  Takes  off  the  excommunication  from  ^wis, 
222.  His  motives  to  the  sale  of  indulgences,  252.  Remarks 
on  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  id.  The  produce  from  the 
sale  of,  how  applied  by  him,  253.  Bestows  the  title  of  De- 
fender qfthe  Faith  on  Henry  VUI.  255.    Dies,  257. 

LeqfriCf  duke  of  Mercia,  his  contest  with  Harold,  son  of  earl 
Godwin,  i.  U4. 

Leolfy  the  robber,  kills  king  Edmund  at  a  feast,  i.  93. 

Leonard's  hospital  in  Yorkshire,  tumult  occgsioned  by  an  ancient 
privilege  enjoyed  by,  iii.  46. 

Leofiold^  archduke  of  Austria,  arrests  Richard  I.  of  England,  in 
his  return  from  Palestine,  i.  421. 

Letleyy  Norman,  son  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  distinguishes  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Ancram,  iii.  435. 

■■  ■  ■  ,  bishop  of  Ross,  is  appointed  by  Mary  queeh  of  Scots 
one  of  the  commissioners  in  the  cause  between  her  and  Mur- 
ray the  regent,  iv.  256.  Refuses  to  reply  lo  Murray's  allega- 
tions at  Hampton  court,  261.  He  and  his  associates  break 
up  the  conference,  263.  Elizabeth's  reply  to  them,  264. 
Complains  to  the  English  council  of  their  insincerity  toward 
Mary,  ib.  Engages  in  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  conspiracy,  306. 
Is  impri^ned,'311. 

,  earl  of  Levan.    See  Leven, 
-,  David,  defeats  the  earl  of  Montrose  at  Philiphaugh  in 


the  forest,  vi.  99.  Commands  the  Scots  army  against  Oliver 
Cromwel,  204.  Follows  Cromwel  in  his  Retreat  to  Dunbar, 
id.    Is  ordered  to  attack  Cromwel,  and  is  defeated,  205. 

Levellers^  their  plan  for  government  after  the  death  of  Charles 
I.  vi.  176. 

Leven^  Lesley  earl  of,  marches  with  a  Scotch  army  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  English  parliament  against  Charles  I.  vi.  42. 
Joins  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  vi.  52.  Assists  in  the  defeat  of 
prince  Rupert  at  Marstonmoor,  54.  Marches  northward,  and 
takes  Newcastle  by  storm,  57.  Reduces  Carlisle,  96.  The 
king  puts  hiniself  into  the  hands  of  the  apny  when  before 
Newark,  107.  Surrei\ders  the  king  to  the  parliamentavy  ^ 
^  commissioners,  112. 

Levison^  sir  Richard,  commands  a  fleet  in  an  expedition  to  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  iv.  527.  Attacks  the  harbour  of  Cerimbra, 
and  takes  a  rich  carrack  there,  ib, 

Lewellyn^  prince  of  Wales,  applies  to  Henry  III.  for  protection, 
against  his  rebellious  son  Griflin,  ii.  82.  Renews  his  hostili- 
ties on  the  death  of  Griffin,  ib.  Is  succeeded  by  Griffin's  son 
Lewellyn,  ib, 

■  J  son  to  Griffin,  succeeds  his  grandfather  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales,  ii.  82.  Renews  the  homage  to  Henry,  ib. 
Confederates  with  Leicester,  and  invades  England,  83.  Is 
pardoned,  but  cabals  with  the  barons  again,  118.  Is  sum- 
moned by  Edward  I.  to  renew  his  homage,  tb.    Is  subdued 
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by  Edw^ird  on  his  noncompliance,  119.  Is  defeated  and  killed, 
by  Mortimer  on  occasion  of  new  disputes,  120.  His  brother 
David  tried  as  a  traitor  and  executed,  121. 

Lewe8j  battle  of,  between  Henry  HI.  and  his  barons,  headed 
by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  ii.  89.  The  treaty  called  the  Mise 
of,  91. 

Lewis  the  Gross,  king  of'  France,  disturbs  Normandy,  i.  287. 
Endeavours  to  restore  William  son  of  duke  Robert,  id.  De- 
feated by  Henry  1.  228.  Was  the  first  establisher  of  corpo- 
rations, and  wiUi  what  view,  ii.  296. 

— —  VII.  king  of  France,  betroths  his  sister  Constantia  to 
Eustace,  eldest  son  of  Stephen  king  of  England,  i.  302.  Di- 
vorces Eleanor  heiress  of  Guienne,  3 1 3.  Affiances  his 
daughter  Margaret  to  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land, 323.  ^ecdotes  of  a  conference  between  him  and 
Henry  II.  in  relation  to  Becket  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
350.  Disgusted  at  his  daughter  Margaret  not  being  crowned 
with  prince  Henry,  352,  Exhorts  the  pope  to  excommu- 
nicate king  Hcnr)',  359.  Encourages  the  revolt  of  prince 
Henry  against  his  father,  372.  Besieges  Vemouil,  in  con- 
junction with  prince  Henry,  375.  His  fmudulent  behaviour 
to  king  Henry  here,  ib.  Has  a  conference  with  Henry,  361. 
Disappointed  in  another  treacherous  scheme  against  Rouen, 
376.  Deceives  Henry  again,  ib.  Peace  concluded  between 
him  and  Henry,  382.  Becomes  superstitious,  and  makes  a 
pilgrimage  to  Becket's  shrine,  387. 

-,  eldest  son  of  Philip  of  France,  married  to  Blanche 


of  Castile,  niece;  of  John  king  of  England,  i.  439.  The  barons 
of  England  offer  him  the  kingdom,  481.  Arrives  in  England 
with  an  army,  483.  Loses  his  influence  among  the  English 
barons  by  his  imprudence,  ib.  The  barons  who  adhere  to  him 
excommunicated  by  the  pope's  legate,  ii.  48.  They  desert 
him,  42.  The  city  of  Lincoln  taken  fron>  him  by  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  43.  The  French  fleet  coming  to  his  assistance, 
defeated  by  the  English,  ib.  Concludes  a  peace  with  Pem- 
broke, and  goes  back  to  France,  ib.  Succeeds  his  father  Phi- 
lip in  the  kingdom  of  France,  49.  j 
►              VIII.  invades  Poictou,  and  takes  Rochelle,  ii.  49. 

-IX.  of  P'rance,  his  character,  ii.  76.     His  conduct  to- 


wards the  English,  ib.  Obtains  a  cession  of  Normandy  from 
Heury  III.  ib,  Henry  refers  the  differences  between  him  and 
Leicester  to  his  queen  Margaret,  81.  Another  reference 
made  to  his  arbitration,  85.  Decides  in  favour  of  Henry,  86. 
Engages  prince  Edward  in  a  crusade,  102.  Dies  at  Tunis  in 
Africa,  ib, 

-,  XI.  king  of  France,  his  character  and  ambitious  views. 


iii.  1 1 .  Protects  the  earl  of  Warwick,  5 1 .  Leagues  with 
him  and  queen  Margaret,  ib.  Assists  Warwick  with  a  fleet, 
52.  Buys  peace  of  Edward  IV.  at  a  tribute  during  his  life, 
65.  Interview  between  them,  ib.  Farther  transactions  be- 
tween them,  ib.     Ransoms  queen  Margaret,  67,    Reflections 
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«n  his  conduct  toward  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  daughter, 
69.  Concludes  a  peace  with  Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans, 
and  marries  the  dauphin  to  his  daughter  Margaret,  132. 

Lewis  XII.  of  France,  subdues  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  iii.  174. 
Engages  Ferdinand  of  Spain  to  assist  him  in  seizing  Naples, 

,  199.  Outwitted  by  him,  ib.  Joins  in  a  league  against  the 
Venetians,  200.  His  nephew  Gaston  de  Foix  defeats  the  Spa* 
nish  and  papal  armies,  but  is  killed,  207.  Loses  his  conquests 
in  Italy,  ib.  Excommunicated  by  pope  Leo  X.  2 10.  Sends  re- 
lief to  Teroiiane,  besieged  by  Henry  VIII.  216.  Concludes 
a  treaty  with  Ferdinand,  and  oiFers  his  daughter  for  one  of  his 
grandsons,  222.     Empowers  the  duke  de  Longueville,  pri- 

1  Boner  in  England,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Henry,  223.    Sti- 

-  pulates  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  pension  due  to  England,  ib. 
Marries  Henry's  sister,  and  dies  quickly  after,  224. 
■  ■  ■  XIV.  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  France,  an  infant,  vi. 
254.  Meets  Pliilip  of  Spain  at  the  Pyrenees,  and  espouses 
his  daughter,  304.  Joins  the  Dutch  in  the  war  with  England, 
386.  His  person  dnd  character  described,  407.  Forms  pre- 
tentions to  the  dutchy  of  Brabant,  in  right  of  his  queen,  409. 
His  rapid  conquests  in  the  Low  Countries,  ib.  His  haughty 
behaviour  to  the  courts  of  Europe,  ib.  The  triple  alliance 
formed  against  him,  413.  His  art  in  bringing  Charles  II. 
over  to  the  Fi*ench  interest,  438.  His  sudden  irruption  into 
Lorraine,  439.  Declares  war  against  Holland,  45 1 .  Marches 
a  large  army  to  the  Dutch  frontiers,  ib.  His  rapid  successes 
in  the  Low  Countries,  457.  Enters  Utrecht,  -45 8\  His  de- 
mands from  the  Dutch  deputies  sent  to  implore  peace,  461. 
Is  opposed  at  last  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  465.  Enters  into 
a  treaty  with  Charles  II.  to  restore  popery  in  England,  vii.  3. 
note.  Operations  of  the  prince  of  Cond6  and  marshal  Tu- 
renne,  7.  Serves  as  a  volunteer  under  the  prince  of  Cond6, 
14.  Takes  Conde  by  storm,  18.  His  reception  of  the  earl 
of  Feversham  sent  with  the  terms  of  peace  to  him,  31. 
Takes  Ghent  and  Ypres,  34.  Treaty  at  Nimeguen  conclu- 
ded, 39*  His  prosperous  situation  by  this  treaty,  ib.  His 
haughty  and  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  European  powers,  172. 
Revokes  the  edict  of  Nantz,  205.  A  league  formed  against 
him  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  232.  Informs  James  of  the 
prince  of  Orange's  schemes,  240.  Receives  James  kindly  on 
his  abdication,  255.    His  great  regard  for  literature,  278. 

Dr.  a  Welsh  physician  employed  to  negotiate  a  mar-r 


TiSL^e  between'  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward 
IV.  and  Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  iii.  93. 

Leyden^  is  besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  iv.  326. 

Liberty^  civil,  the  revival  of  arts  favourable  to,  iii.  105.  Instance 
showing  the  barons  to  have  been  sensible  of  this,  ib.  note.  A 
regular  plan  formed  by  the  commons  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  for  the  establishment  of,  v.  205, 

Lidingtony  Maitland  of,  is  sent  by  the  protestant  association  iii 
Scotland  called  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord^  to  request  asr 
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ailtance  of  queen  Eliziibeth,  iv.  I7i.  Is  agidn  sent  to  thdnk 
her,  and  request  farther  aid,  176.  Is  made  secretary  of  state 
by  queen  Mary,  182.  Is  sent  to  London  irith  Mail's  com- 
pliments to  Elizabeth,  and  to  require  a  declarationof  her  suc- 
cession to  the  English  crown,  190.  Enters  into  a  confede- 
racy of  Scots  nobles,  to  protect  prince  James,  and  punish  the 
murderers  of  his  father,  243.  Assists  at  the  conferences  con- 
cerning Mary,  before  the  English  and  Scots  commissioners, 
256.  Encourages  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  hopes  of  es- 
pousing Mary,  259.  Takes  part  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  in 
favour  of  Mary,  and  is  supposed  to  have  killed  himself  on  the 
suppression  of  the  party  by  Elisabeth,  314. 

Lilbumej  his  cruel  prosecution  in  the  star  chamber,  and  reso- 
lution in  suffering,  v.  296.  Recovers  his  liberty,  and  obtains 
damages,  352.  Is  imprisoned  by  the  parliament  for  his  sedi- 
tifius  writings,  vi.  186.  Is  acq[uitted  on  trial  by  the  new  ste- 
tute  of  treasons,  215«  Is  agam  tried  and  acquitted,  during 
the  pfetectorate,  246. 

Lilia,  an  officer  of  king  Edwin*^  army,  his  extraordinary  fidelity 
to  him,  i.  37. 

LHHbulleroj  on  what  occasion  this  song  was  made,  vil.  251. 

Limeric  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Ireton,  vi.  219. 

Lintotn^  the  city  of,  taken  from  Lewis  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
ii.  43.  Is  taken  for  the  long  parliament  by  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester, vi.  54.  I 

'  >  >  >  John  earl  of,  his  family  and  character,  iii.  126.  Retires 
to  the  court  of  the  dutchess  of  Burgundy,  127*  Commands 
Simnel's  army,  and  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  128. 

Lincolnahire^  insurrection  headed  there  by  sir  Robert  Welles, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  liL  48.  The  insurgents  defeated 
by  the  king,  49. 

Lindeaeyj  earl  of,  is  sent  to  the  relief  of  ftochelle,  but  is  unabip 
to  pass  the  mole,  v.  254.  signs  a  protestation  against  the  li- 
turgy, 310.  Commands  under  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Edge 
hill,  vi.  12.    Is  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner,  it. 

JLisle^  Dudley  lord,  commands  the  fleet  of  Henry  VIII.  in  an 
invasion  of  Scotland,  iii.  432. 

^ ,  lady,  the  cruel  prosecution  of,  vii.  196. 

Literature^  the  state  of,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  iv.  34. 

Liturgy^  one  framed  by  a  committee  of  bishops  and  divines,  iv. 
34.  In  what  respects  it  differed  from  the  old  mass  book,  id. 
Is  revised,  57.  Is  authorized  by  parliament,  62.  Is  sup- 
pressed by  the  restoration  of  the  mass  of  queen  Mary,  147. 
Is  restored  by  queen  Elizabeth,  71.  Is  abolished  by  the 
assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  vi.  81.  Is  again  admit- 
ted at  the  restoration,  352. 

Loansy  arbitrarily  exacted  by  queen  Elizabeth  from  her  subjects, 
iv.  8.  A  general  one  required  by  Charles  I.  v.  223.  Persons 
confined  for  refusal,  224.  Other  oppressions  exercised  against 
them,  227. 


tocl^^if^  4m4%  M«W  %men  <rf  SeoH  toiAMKi  tifei^^  i«.  J44. 
She  makes  ber  esc^^  Ivofni  theDpe,  249. 

LockkartM  naade  gQveimw  oC  Duiikirl;  %  OUwr  Crouavel,  vL 
231.  His  scrnpJlQs  w)ien  opplicd  to  bji  Moak  to  |d2i  m  ics- 
toripg^the  kiiig^  318.       * 

Xiol4ard9j  the  fiQlJower*  of  Wickliffe  the  rQfoni^ry  their  tenets, 
iii.  383.  Favoured  by  tbe  duke  of  Lancaster,  384.  One  btirnt 
for  heresy,  394*  Ajplother,  408.  Prosecution  of  lord  Cobham 
as  their  head,  415.  His  tran^actio&s  ^d  execution,  i^.  The 
poiats  of  r^fwpHiation  wmed  at  hy  thcunj  41$.    The  doctrines 

,  of  Martia  Lather  Qwbtftoed  by  th^m,  Ui.  354.  Se€t^erMy 
and  R^ormatian. 

It§tut^on^  ^  ilQurlshing  Rooi^  colony  th^r^,^  des^:^ed,  and  the 
iiababit^Dts  xna^s^red  by  the  BrkM»ft»  I  7.  Burnt  b^  tiie 
banes,  6 1 .  Rebuilt  by  Alfr^  73.  Submits  to  Wil^lkum  dtrfce 
of  Normandy,  200.  The  lib^rtie^  crfi  costfinned,  but  the.  m* 
habitants  disarmed  by  binat  ZQ%  A  «yRod  WMnmoned  therev 
227.  Another,  293.  Charter  gn^nted  t<^  b]?  king  Henry  I. 
^96.  The  €itiaien9  fummoijted  to  a  ()9UnAil  to  reye«i^«b«  lh« 
pretensions  of  the  enjpress  Matild^  31Q.  C«wi5>utalk3ii).  of 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  9t  this  time^  {^.  QqvoU)  f^gfainst 
Matilda  3U«  Massacre  of  Jew9  there>  ^  the  coronaUoa  of 
lUebi^fd  h  405.  Its  first  cliv^erof  incovpora;tion*  whon,  ginuit? 
ed,  466.  Tumults  e^^cited  thoi^e  ia  foypur  of  the  bttrouai,  by 
Fitz  Richard  the  mayor,  84.  87.  The  citizens  rise  m  fkvour 
of  queen  Isabells^  and  murder  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  2|5u 
They  pitt  Baldoc  the  chancellor  m  Newgate,  ai^d  kill  him  by 
bad  u^apje,  217.  Great  des^tructba  th^re  by  the  plague^  295. 
John  kmg^  of  Frane^  brought  prisoner  tg,  305.  Its  charter 
mmA  by  WcJ^s^d  II.  3€^l.  The  chapter  l^ds  ^  i^at  see 
seized  by  H^wry  VIII,  4 19.  An  insurrection  of  j^prentices 
and  (^§fA  tbe?^,  tp  oppose  the  encouraging  fojt-eign  artificers, 
♦56f  t^^ni  Mwy'^  title  acknowledged  by  the,  magistrates 
of,  in  ojiiQsitiwn  to  lady  J^me  Grey,  78.  Twej\ty  thousand 
die  tb^ret  of  thie  plftgu^  brought  from  Havre  d^  Grace,  211. 
TM  iWftl  ey<^ia»ge  bpilt  by  $ir  Thomas  Gresharo>  v.  28. 
The  »Mmber  of  foreigners  in,  at  this  time,  37,  Great  plague 
there  ifit  James's. reign,  47.  ThQ  number  of  its  inhabitants  at 
this,  time,  i3.  Is  the  center  pf  all  the  commerce  of  the  king- 
d<m>f  54.  The-  continued  concourse  of  the  gentry  there  dis- 
eouiq^g^  by  Jmu^  I.  176.  He  rfenews  the  edicts  against  in- 
cT^am^^  buildings  in$  ?^.  Brick  buildings  in,  by  whom  intro- 
djic^  185.    Another  plagvie  in»  207.    Refuses  a  loan  to  fhe 

,  .  klng,j222.  Ship  money  levied  oa  it  b^  Charles,  ib.  Refuses 
aQo^r  loan  to  the  king,  333,  Petitions  for  a  p^liamemt, 
336.  /  The  treaty  with  the  Scots  at  Ripppn,  adjourned  to,  338. 
Petitii>n»  for  a,  total  deration  of  church  government,  358. 
The  king  comes  to  the  common  council*  429.  The  city  peti- 
tion p^rli^Lment,  as  also  the  porters  and  appr^ntUjes,  433. 
Takes  part  with  the  parliament  against  the  king,  vi.  1.  Its 
traiiw^i  bs^.  jpto  th^  earl  of  Esftcs^,  14*  Spn^^  fo»r  r^i- 
YoL.  VIL  K  k  k 
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.  X  ments  6f  militia  to  Eisex,  33.    Its  militia  ordei^  out  by  the 

parliament  to  defend  it  against  the  army,  vi.  125.     Petitions 
.<  the  parliament  against  the  change  of  its  militia,  which  the 

-  popuiac^  oblige  it  to  grant,  IITO.  The  common  council  re- 
fuse an  assessment  to  the  long  parliament  on  its  reslbration, 
and  declare  for  a  free  parliament,'  314.    Lends  money  td 

,  Charles  II.  for  the  Dutch  war,  384.  Great  plague  of,  390. 
Is  burnt,  396.     Good  eftects  of  this  calamity,  397.     Disputes 

•  between  the  citizens  and  sir  Robert  Clayton,  lord  mayor, 
■    about  the  election  of  sheriffs,  vii.  106.    Disputes  between  the 

citizens  and  sir  John  Moor  on  the  same  occasion,  148.    A 
writ  oi  (/uo  warranto  issued  against  the  city,  150.     Conditions 

•  on  which  the  charter  was  restored,  150.  The  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  a  deputation  of  the  common  council,  summoned  to 
the  contention  parliament,  258. 

London  bridge^  when  first  finished  of  stone,  i.  486. 
JLo7igcAamfi,  bishop  of  Ely.     See  Ely. 
LongbiarcL    See  Fitz  Oahf-rt, 

Longurvilley  duke  of,  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by*  Henry 
Vlll.  at  the  battle  of  Spurs,  iii.  316.     Negotiates  a  peace  be- 
tween Henry  and  Lewis,  223. 
„  ■  ,  dutchess  dowager  of.     See  Guige)  Ma'hy  of. 

JLofiez^  Roderigo,  physician  to  queen  Elizabeth,  is  executed  for 
receiving  a  bribe  fr6m  the  Spanish  ministry  to  poison  her, 
.  :iv.  468.  '^  ,      "  .  ■'       ■.'•••"' 

iort/«,  house   of,    their  prbceedlngs   In  -  settling  the  pjan  of 
government  during  the  minority  of  Richard  II.  ii.  34V.    Their 
proceedings  against  the  king's  ministry  at  the  instigation  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  356.     The  irregulai'ity  Of  their  judi- 
cial proceedings,  358.    The  duke  of  Gloucester's  accusation 
tigainst  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  368-.     Duel  between  •  them  pre- 
vented by  the  king,  i<^.    Tumults  amoujg^,  'ftt  the  accesstoki  of 
Hcry  IV.  329.     Debate  on  the  pretensions  of  Riclmi d  duke 
'-*  of  York,  34.    Acknowledge  h4s  right  of  successlovi' and  pre- 
.:  sent   a€lministratioii,  25.     Condeniii  the ; duke  of  Clarence, 
»'  brother  to  Edward  IV.  71.    Their  chafgO' again$t  cardinal 
•>•  Wolsey,  iii.  302.    Friame  the  bill  of  six  artictes,  for  abblishing 
diversity  of  opinions  in  peligion,  389,    Henry  complains  to 

•  them  of  the  diversity  of  religions,  398.  1  Their  flattery* to 

-  Cromwel   earl    of  Essex,^  ib.    Condenm'.  Oromw^I-  without 

-  trial,  401.  Petition  the  kitig  to  lay  his  martiage  with  Anne  of 
•.'Cleves  before  the  convocatidn,  402.  The  lorH;  Mountjoy 
'  protests  against  the  bill  establishing  a  council  to  jndge*  offen- 

i  ces- against  the  king's  p^FOGiaAnations,  426.  Pass  a- bill  of 
f  attainder  against  the  duke  of  Nerfolk,"  447.  Lord  Sejfmour 
.    attainted,  iv.  34.     Passk'^ofvere'law  against  treason/  which  is 

•  altered  by  the. coninAon 5,-64^4  Frame  a  poorbill^  which  is  rcr 
JQcted  by  the  commons,  i^.-:  'A're  impatietit  to  "have  the'suc- 

•    cession  of  i  the  crown  settled,  i v.  228.     Check  t4ie  commons, 
by -the  tiueen's  order,  from  dcbatilig  oti  matters  ofi  religious 
reformation,  293.-  Are  Tefuskl  a  conference  de'sircd  with  Ih^ 
/  .  A  .::  /  ...    .' 


:  comniiins,  336.  The  commons  dispute  with  them  toncenanf 
'  pimctilios,  479.  Send*  bill  to  the  commons  for  entailing  the 
crown  lands  on  the  kin^  ani  his  successors,  which  is  reiufi|ed, 
.  V.  57i  The  number  of  lords  in  the  house  in  the  reiga  of 
James  I.  165.  Impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Bristol  and  duke 
df  Buckingham,  213.  Procure  the  earl  of  Arunders  liberty, 
218.  Remarks  on  their  conduct  during  the  disputes  between 
the  king  and  the  commons,. 243.    Pass  the  petition  of  right, 

»  246.  Are  dissolved,  265.  Their  interposition  with  the  com- 
mons in  the  long  parliament  requested  by  the  king,  327.  .  A 

r  GommitCfee  x>f,  joined  to  one  of  the  k>¥rer  house,  appointed 
to  sit  dudng  the  recess  of  parliament,  390.  A  committee  of, 
with  one  of  the  commons,  appointed. to  attend  the  king  to 
Scotland,  ib\  The  commons  declare  an  intention  of  setting 
their  authority  aside,  unless  thdy  concur  with  them,  421. 
The  bishops*^  votes  in,  taken  away^  435.  The  majority  of  the 
peers  retire  to  the  king  at  Yoi*k,  446.  For  those  transactions 
wherein  the  remainder  concur  with  the  commons,  see  JParlia^ 
nuns.  Are  obliged  .to  pass-  the  seifdenying  ordinance,  vi.  68. 
Choose  lord  Hunsdon  speaker,  on  Manchester's  going  to  the 
army,  131.     Reject  the  vote  of  the  commons  for  bwringing  th^ 

'  king  to  a  trtal,  15.8.  The  house  of,  votetl  useless,  dangerousi 
and  to  be  abolished,  172,  A  Jhouse  of,  summoned  by  the  pro- 
tector, which  the  ancient  peers  refuse  to  attend,  274.  Their 
jurisdiction  refused  to  be  atcknowledged  by  the  commons,  «^. 
The  peers  resume  their  seats  in  the  parliament  following  the 

.  final  dissolution  of  the  long  on©^  322.  Chai'les  II.  proclaimed, 
323.  The  bishop*  restored  to  their  seats,  360,  Refuse  to 
commit  Clarendon  to  custody  on  the  impeachnjent  of  the 
comisKms,  405.  Vote  Clarendon's  letter  to  them  a  libel,  406. 
Their  disputes  with  the  commons  on  Skinner's  case,  429.  Dif- 
ferences with  the  commons  on  their  altering  a  money  bill,  441. 
Endeavour  to  introduce  a  new  test  act,  enforcing  passive 
obedience,  vii.  10.  Great  disputes  between,  and  the  com- 
mons, on  the  case  of  Fag  aod  Shirley,  12.  Are,  prevailed  on 
by  the  duke  of  York  to  admit  an  exception  in  his  favour  in 

•  the  new  test  act,  70.  Refuse  to  commit  Danby  on  his- im- 
peachment by  the  commons,  74.  Pass  the  bill  of  atudnder 
against  Danby,  82.  Resume  the  business  of  the  popish  plot, 
83.  The  right  of  the  bishops  to  vote  in  Danby's  case  denied 
by  the  commons,  92.  Reject  the  exclusion  bill,  117.  Free 
the  popish  lords  impeached  by  the  commons,  189.  Take  the 
speech  of -James  II.  into  consideration,  at  the  motion  of 
Compton  bishop  of  London,  20.2.  Assume  the  administration 
of  government  on  the  king's  flight,  .253.    Desire  the  prince 

;  of. Orange,  to  assume  the  government,  and  summon  a  coftveilr 
tion,  25^.  :  Their  debates  ouithe  question  of  a  ne^  king  or  a 
re.'jcncy,  262.     Their  conferences  with  the  commons,  263. 

yorde  of  articled  in  the  Scots  parliament,  an  Hcej&unt  of  thek^ 
tftsti^uti^^rii  v.  92.     Are  abpUshfedj  »^. 


J.^rn,1oi<d,  601)  tf  th«  t0i  oi  Ar^ffl^^  %b1iain6  tbe  ftt  of  iiis 
lather's  fbi^tvre)  vi.  ^57.  f >  con^eMned  on  the  stfttute  of 
tetr^ng  maldhig^  4iS.  H  ^Mcikmed  by  ^iie  kin^^  416.  Re- 
trospect of  ^b  Mfe,  -m.  i4a  It  created  ean-i  oT  Argyje,  £6. 
See  jir^h, 

'X'9/'»^>fr,  <3«rdittal  of.  S«e  O^tfli^r.  Advises  Ins  loeoe,  Marj 
<fQ6^  ^  Scdts  to  ri^Mir  ogaitivt  n^  tproteflttuit  ieaders  who 
hid  tak«ti  armb  ugahnit Jier^  iv.  23d.  Conoefts  a  massacne  of 
thfe  Pf ei><ch  Hog^ROtRh  dft.  ^e  Hm^miou,  Pounds  a  SEendn- 
aiy ;«%  Ith^inft  for  the  edvosedoli  of  fin^iBh  catholios,  842. 

hotke^t^  eMmr  brothier  ef  Eigbest  king  «€  Kent)  4kpo«8esBe« 
hM  nep^M^  £diiG)  i  44.    IMiftted  wtd  Idlkd  by  hiin,  ib. 

Louden^  Itoi^,  is  Jcommicted  to  the  Totter  for  sigmng  a  letter 
^nt  by  the  Scvts  malcoiitents  4o  the  king  jof  France,  t.  324. 
^  made  an  ^earl,  '993.  Is  sent  "with  mother  oommisnotiers  by 
the  Soots  «o  Oxford,  to  mediAttt  ^between  the  king  «3k1  parlia- 
fnent,  vi.  36.  f^vms  dtssttssfied,  39.  Doen  pu&ic  penance 
forcmmtenwicingithe'roytiftstB,  153. 

Loudon  hillf  (the  covensnters  repulse  an  attack  on  a  conventicle 
there,  vii.  96. 

Lovely  vifscowDft,  heads  *n  insurrectfcm  in  the  nor^  against 

i  Wenry  VH.  iii.  il2l.  Flies  to  Flasiders,  122.  Joins  Lambert 
Sifniiel,  12r.  ^opposed  «d  be  killed  at  tiie  boctte  at  Stc^e, 
126. 

'Xt>ifi/^fri>,  ipeaoe  concluded  there  between  Philip  of  FVance  and 
iljchaitd  i.  of  England,  1.  429. 

J^oui9€  of 'Savoy,  mother  of  F«incis  I.  of  Prance,  her  dharacter. 
Mi.  ^46.  mokes  overtures  of  marnage  to  Charles  duke  of 
Bourbon,  which  he  rejects,  ib.  Deprives  Bourbon  of  has  pos- 
^sesBions  4)y  a  ^wsuk,  2^.  Concludes  an  alHanoe  %rlth  Eng- 
land, on  the  captiviity  of  Francis,  2^4.  A  large  present  ex- 
acted 4)f  her,  oo<vertiy,  by  Wolsey,  on  thie  treaty  with  Henry, 

-I^omf  Countriesy  'State  wf  at  the  iwne  of  Henry  VII.  iii.  181.  See 
MefhemicmdB  «nd  VnUed  Prt^vincca. 

d^uwh  Richard  de,  left  'guaiadian  of  the  kingdom  by  Henry  II. 
4hii^g  bis  4d90ence  in  i^iance,  d.  378.  Repu:lses  the  irrap- 
ilions  «f  the  Scots,  ib,  Sup^esses  ffii  invasion  of  Flemings 
under  the  ^earl  of  Leicester,  and  takes  him  prisoner,  ib. 

djudhw^  lieutenant  general,  «bt;ai»«  conmiand  erf  t^  army  in 
laeland  on  the  .death  of  Ireton,  id.  219.  Engages  in  the  oabal 
of  Wallingford  liouse,  295. 

I^udovico^  dtthe  of  Milan,  invites  the  French  to  an  invasion  of 
feiopies,  ill.  1*6 1.  Joins  the  emperor  and  otlier  'princes  in  a 
Itague  against  Francs,  ib,   Milan  signed  by  the  ^F^t^ench,  11^4. 

•Lupi»itiriej  a  fivaban9on,  commands  at  Falaise  for  John  king  of 
i(EnglaDd,  i.  447.  ^Surrenders  the  place  to  Philip,  and  enlists 
wi£  him  agaiftst  John,  rV^. 

^Ljutigitan^  Oi^  de,  -how  he  become  king  of  Jeru^lem,  i.  414. 
Loses  his  kingdom  and  applies  to  Ricfhard  I.  of  Etfgland  at 
Cyprus,  to  establish  his  title,  in  opposition  to  COnrade  mar- 
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^ms  of  Montsertaty  ih.  Made  king<if  Cf^Mrus  by  RicBard,  oa 
qtutting  his  pretensions  to  Jerusalem,  418. 

Luther^  Martin^^his  ckaracter^  and  the  motives  of  opfiosan^  tiie 
sale  of  indulgences^  iii.  3d4.  Is  patronised  i»7  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  ib.  The  progress  of  his  opinioas  in  Crermaay,  ib. 
His  doctrines  embraoed  by  t5ie  Lollards  in  England,  ib.  Is 
wrote  s^^st  by  Henry  VIIL  2S5.  His  sharp  reply  to  Hen- 
ry's book,  lb.  The  quifik  progress  of  his  doctrines,  owing  to 
d^  art  of  printing,  ib.  Terms  the  pope  antichrtst,  25<L  Se- 
veral of  his  discipdes  take  shelter  in  England,  iv.  57. 

LusocTrtbowrgh^  mareschal,  defSeifts  the  pdnce  of  Orange  at  St 
Ometrs,  vii.  32.  Is  attacked  at  St.  Dennis  by  the  piince  of 
Orange,  the  day  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  39. 

Luxury y  laws  against,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  ill.  ii.  3Sf . 

LyBn€^  a  general  council  called  there  by  pope  Innocent  IV.  to 
excom^nuiiicate  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  ii.  59.  Comphunts 
transmitted  to  it  by  Henry  III.  and  ids  nobiiky,  ib,  Coanci! 
of,  removed  thither  from  Pisa,  iii.  30 1«  Iivteaidicted  by  the 
pope,  202.    Renounced  by  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  222. 


M. 

AfjfCBETHy  a  Scots  nobleman,  murders  Duticaa  king  of  Scot« 

land,  and  usurps  the  crown,  i.  145.    Is  defeated  and  killed  by 

Siword  duke  of  Northumberland,  f^. 
Maccaii^  a  Scots  covenanter,  expires  urnkSr  torture  in  ecstacy, 

vi.  420. 
Macfftll,  sir  James,  is  by  the  Scots  parliament  appeinted  a  coiA- 
•  missioner  to  treat  with  Elizabeth  concerning  Mary,  ir.  287. 

Is  dismissed  by  Kiizabcth  without  concluding  on  any  thing, 

288.  '  * 

Mackrety  I>r.  prior  of  Bailings,  heads  an  insurrection  against 

Heniy  VIII.  iii.  368.     Is  deserted  by  his  adherents,  taken  and 

executed,  369, 
Madrid^  treaty  of,  between  the  emperor  Charles  V»  and  las 

prisoner  Francis  I.  of  France,  iii.  280. 
Maegbota^  in  the  ancient  German  law,  what,  i.  185. 
Magdalene,  sister  to  pope  Leo  X.  the  produce  of  indulgences 

in  Saxony  assigned  to  her,  iii.  253.    Farms  the  sale  out  to 

Arcemboldi,  a  Genoese,  ib.     See  jircemboldi, 
'    '■    ■         college,  Oxford,  its  contest  with  James  IL  vii.  222. 

The  president  and  fellows  expelled,  223.    Gifford,  doctor  to 

the  Soi^onne,  appointed  by  mandate,  228. 
Magna  Charta,     See  Charter  of  Liberties, 
Mahomet^  the  prophet  of  the  East,  a  general  review  of  the  trans^ 

actions  of  him  and  his  followers,  i.  249. 
Maine,  the  province  of,  agreed  to  be  ceded  to  the  duke  of  An- 

jou,  on  the  marriage  of  his  niece  Margaret  with  Henry  VI* 


ii.  483.    Surrendered  and  alienated  from  the  EngKih  goverur 
ment,  486. 

Maxnfroy^  natural  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  his  contest 
with  the  pope  £6r  the  crown  of  Sicily,  ii.  61.  A  crusade  pub- 
lished against  hun,  62.  . 

Major  GeneraUf  established  by  CroihWl  all  over  England,  vi. 
361.     Their  authority  reduced,  272. 

Maitland  qf  Lidington,     See  Lidmgton,  t 

.  Mather  be*  e  ode  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  written  in  1614,  a  stanza 
of,  V.  468. 

MaltOy  knights  of,  refuse  to  surrender  up  their  revenue  to 
Henry  VIIL  iii.  339.  Their  order  dissolved  by  parliament, 
ib. 

Manbote^  in  the  ancient  Grennan  law,  what,  i.  186.  note, 

Manchester^  earl  of,  is,  by  the  parliament,  appointed  general  of 
an  association  of  several  counties  against  Charles  I.  vL  32. 
Defeats  the  royalists  at  Horn  castle,  36.  Takes  Lincoln,  and 
Joins  Fairfax  in  the  siege  of  York,  53.  Assists  in  defeat- 
mg  the  king  at  Marston  nwor,  54.  As  also  at  Newberry,  59. 
Disputes  between  him  and  Cromwel,  63.  Goes  as  speaker 
of  the  house  of  lords,  with  Lenthal  of  the  commons,  to  Houn- 
slow  heath,  to  desire  protection  of  the  army,  1 30.  Is  appointr 
ed  lord  chatnberlain  by  Charles  II.  342. 

Manners^  a  review  of,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  ii.  34.     State 

.  of,  in  ^e  reign  of  Ed<«rard  II.  226;  During  -that  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  v.  30.  A  review  of,  during  the  reign  of  James  I. 
175.  A  review  of,  during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth, 
vi.  325-  Great  alteration  in,  produced  by  the  restoration,  vii. 
267. 

Mansely  chaplain  to  Henry  III.  his  enormous  possession  of  plu- 
ralities, ii.  59. 

Man^eldf  count,  commands  an  army  in  the  service  of  Frede- 
rick, elector  palattne,  v.  138.  Is  dismissed,  and  engages  in 
the  service  ©f  the  United  Provinces,  ib.  Is  engaged  by  James, 
and  assisted  with  men  to  recover  the  palatinate,  162.  His 
men  reduced  by  sickness,  ib. 

Manufac/ures^  statte  of,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  28. 
State  of,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  186.  '  Great  increase  of, 
after  the  revolution,  vii.  274. 

Manwayring^  is  impeached  by  the  commons  for  his  sermon  on 
the  regal  prerogative  in  levying  taxes,  v.  247.  Is  promoted 
to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph,  ib. 

Mavy  earl  of,  chosen  regent  of  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  Lenox, 

'  V.  -313.     Is  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  queen's 
party,  ib.     Dies  of  melancholy,  at  the  distracted  state  of  th© 
country,  314. 
.- — r— ,  forms  an  association,  who  seize  the  young  king  James,  iv. 
352. 

Mar4:hj  earl  of.     See  M(*r timer, 

Mktrcfie^  count  de  la,  bis*  wife,  Isabella  taken  from  him  by  the 
count  of  An^ouleme,  her  father,  a,nd  married  t©  John  king  of 


Bnghmdf  i.  4S8«  .K^dites  commotKm's  agsdnst  Johh  in  the 
French  provinces,  ih.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  John,  it.  441.  Mar- 
ries Isabella  on  John's  deaih,  ii.  55. 

Margaret  of  Anjon^  her  character,  ii.  483.  Married  to  Henry 
VI.  of  England,  id.  Joins  the  cardinal  of  Winchester's  fac- 
tion against  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  ib.  Suspected  of  ha* 
ving  some  hand  in  Gloucester's  murder>  48^.  Delivered  of 
a  son>  iii.  IT".  Rkiaes  anarmy  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
defeats  and  kills  the  duke  of  York,  26.  Her  army  under  the 
earl  of  Pembro%e  defeated'  by  Edward  duke  of  Yorkj  at  Mor- 
Ume^'8  cross,  27.     Defeats  the  earl  of  Warwic  at  St.  Albans, 

-  lb.  Regains  possession  bf  the  king^,  ib.  Retires  before  the 
army  of  Edward*  duke*  of  York,  28.  Consequences  of  the 
licentiousness  of  her  troops,  33.  Her  army  routed  at  Touton, 
34.  Retires  with  Henry  io  Scotland,  U),  Endeavours  to  En« 
gage  the  Scots  in  her  interest,  36.  Solicits  asustance  in 
France,  38.  Defeated  at  Hcxihara,  39,  Her  extraordinary 
i^venture  with  robbers  in  a  forest,  ib.  6oe«  ta  her  father's 
court,  and  retires,  40.     Enters,  into  a  lea^^e  with  the  earl  of 

*  Warwic,  50.  Marries  her  son  Edward  u>  the  kcfy  Anne, 
daughter  to  the  earl  of:  Warwic,  ib.  Returns  to  England  on 
the  restoration  of  her  husbamd,  but  arrives  not  till  after  War- 
wic's  defeat,  ^56.  Ransomed  by  Lewis  of  Fraooe,  67.  '  Her 
character,  ib,  i  • 

I  •''!  '  ^f  J^orv>ay^  by  whit  title  she  succeeds  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  ii.  123.  Guardians  appointed  during  her  infancy, 
ib.  Treaty  of  marriage  b^Jtween  her  and*  prince  Edward  of 
England,  124.    Dies  on  her  passage  to  Scotfcmd,  12^. 

-,  daughter  to  Henry.  VILmarried  to  James  IV.  of  Scot- 


land^ iii.  175,    Marrtesw  Douglas  earl  of  Angti^*  on  the  death 
i'  of  James  IV. '2^9  J*  Is  diverced  and  marries  another  noble- 

tn^n,  S28.  ;  '     '     ' 

Marignan,b9,tt)»' off  between  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  the  Swiss, 
.  '  ai.  233.'  ' 

Mdrkham^^  George,  his  oppressive  treatment  by  the  court  of 
•  ^stu'^ chamber,  v.  290. 
Ma^Ubridgey\d£W%  enacted  by  the  parliament  summoned  there 

bf  Henry  III.  after  the  baron's  Wars,  iL  105. 
JMbw,  Donald  earl  of,  appointed  regent  on  the  death  of  the 
I  /earli  of  Murray,  ii.  240.    Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Edward 
'    Baliol,  241.        ' 

'Marriage  with  kindred^  an  examination  of  the  question  con- 
•  deming,  with  reference  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  vrith  Catharine 

of  Arragon,  iu.  310.  n 

Mar$Aai*8  court  abolished  by  the  long  parliament,  v.  389. 
Martftmi  moor^  battle  of,  between  prince  Rupert  and'  sir  Thomas 

Fairfax,  vi.  54. 
iWbm|a/> /arp,  the  arbitrary  indiscriminate  exertion  of,  previous 
.-  toabd  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  4. 
ifi^rtin  II,  pope,  sutnmons  a  council  at  I^lacentia,'  to  consult 


A(Mlt  r*M^u«i^  the  hofy  kmd  from  tbtf  Tufk«i  i.  251.    CftfU 
another  cctuBCil  at  Clermont,  252. 

Martin  V.  pope,  elected  by  the  council  of  Constance,  iL  439. 
Writer  Heory  VI.  a  severe  letter  ag««Mt  the  etattute  of  jtfo- 
visors,  iu.  39.  . 

Martyr^  Peter,  desires  leave  to  withdraw  from  £agla&d  at  the 
accessioo  of  qocen  Mary,  iii.  d3r  Is  generously  assisted  by 
bishop  Gardh^r^  ib.    Indignities  used  to  his  wife's  body  i^. 

Martyra*     See  Heresy, 

Mary  qf^njou^  queen  to  Cbaflea  VII.  of  France,  recovers  her 
husband  frona  his  dejection  on.tlie  siege  of  Orleans,  ii.  458.  , 

^ ,  princess,  wHter  to  Henry  VIII.  married  to  Lewis  XU.  of 

France,  who  dies  quickly  after,  tii.  224.    -Marries  the  duke  of 

,    Suiftl|t,?25. 

p  ■  ■  ,  pr^PiCWi  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  betrothed,  an  infant,  to 

^  the  dauphin  of  France,  iii.  227.  Is  after  betrothed  to  the  ein< 
peror  Charles,  247.  Is  contracted  by  treaty,  with  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  2&5.  The  states  of  Castile  oppose  her  marriage 
with  ^tlie  emperor,  288.  The  bishop  of  Tarbe,  ambassador 
from  JPrance,  objects  to  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Or-* 

f   l^ans,  id.    Is  excluded  from  the  succesaioo  by  parliaanont, 

.  325.  Is  taken  into  favour  on  her  compliance  with  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  &ther's  supremacy,  361 .  Is  Ulegithxn^d 
by  parliament,  362.  Is  restored  to  her  right  of  succes^Aon  by 
pariiamesut,.  429.  Adheres  to  the  mass  during  the  s^epa  to 
reformaiion  in  her  bix)ther*s  teif^  and,  by  th<t  emperor's 
meani^,  obtains  a  temporary  connivance,  iv»  38.  Her  chaplains 
imprisoned,  55.  Is  remonstrated  with  by  the  council,  ib, 
Cenjtinuc^  obstinate  in  the  cathoHc  faith,  ib,  A  discussion  of 
her  title  to  the  succession,  73.  Her  narrow  escape,  fi*om 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Northumberland  on  her  brother's 
death,  74.  Her  measures  to  secure  possession  of  the  crown,  ^ 
75.  The  lady  Jane  Grey  is  pifoclaimed  at  London,  tA.  The 
nobility  and  people  fiock  to  her,  76.  The  lady  Jane  desertied, 
and  her  title  umversally  acknowledged,  78.  Causea  the  lady 
Jane  and  her  party  to  be  appreliended,  ib.  Releases  the  xiuke 
of  Norfolk  and  other  prisoned  fifem  the  Tower,  80-.;  Alieets 
popularity,  ib.    Her  bigotiy,  81.     Imprisons  the  pt^tettant 

.  bishops,  f 6.  Cause  of  her  prosecuting  Cranmer  fop  treas^Mi, 
82.  The  mass  celebrated  before  the  parliament,  84.:  All 
Edward's  statutes  on  religion  repealed,  ib.  Deliberated  on 
the  choice  of  thfiee  husbands  proposed  to  her,  85^    Cause  «f 

,  .ber  fir^ti  declared  animosity  to  her  sister  Elixabeth,;/^^  De- 
clares her  intention  of  reconcilement  fco  Rome,  ^  In^kes 
over  cardinal  P^le  in  quality  of  .legate,  ib.   .The  nrnp^ror 

,  Charles  V,  pi*op^ees  his  sods  Philip  to  her  ior  a  Jmsband^  87. 
Dissolves  the  parliament  for  opposing  tlie  Spanish  m^ich,  89. 
Sybstanee  of  the  m^aTiage  aiticles,  90.  Rejuaiks  of  the^l^eo^ 
on  this  allianped  91.  Insurrections  on  occasion  of  it,  92. 
Treats. her  sister  Elisabeth  harshly^  93.  Orders  ti^e  •^xecutlcA} 
of  lady  Jane  and  her  husband,  95.    Her  cruel  conduct  with. 
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reftpeot  to  air  Nicholas  Throgmortim,  96.  Disama^  the  pto«* 
pie  ib.  Hep  fond  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  Philip,  99.  Is 
married  to  him,  100.  Is  unable  to  get  her  husband  declared 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  or  to  get  him  crowned,  103. 
Imagines  herself  pregnant,  104.    Dissolves  the  parliament,  fd. 

.  Resolves  to  exert  the  laws  against  heresy  with  rigour,  1 1 1  * 
See  Herc9tf,  An  express  commission  issued,  more  effectually 
to  extirpate  heresy,  115.    A  proclamation  against  heretical 

<,  books,  1 17.  Sends  a  solemn  ^embassy  to  pope  Paul  IV.  1 18. 
Resolves  to  comply  with  the  pope's  demand  of  full  restitution 
of  all  church  property,  119.  Is  dejected  at  her  husband's 
neglect,  and  going  to  Flanders,  130.  Her  oppressive  extor- 
tions from  her  subjects,  131.  Is  opposed  by  P<rie  and  others 
in  her  design  of  engaging  the  kingdom  in  Philip's  quarrel 
with  France,  1 2B.  Philip  returns  to  press  her  to-  that  mea-^ 
sure,  12^.  How  this  was  effected,  ib»  Raises  money  arbi-* 
trarily  for  this  war,  ib.  Calais  taken  by  the  duke  of  Guise, 
131*     Obtains   grants   from   parliament,  136.    AU  sales  or 

f  rants  of  crown  lands  by  her,  for  seven  years  to  come,  con- 
rmed  by  parliament,  ib.  Thanks  her  sister  for  referring 
the  king  of  Sweden's  proposals  of  marriage  to  her  conside- 
ration, 137.  Prepares  a  great  fleet  for  a  descent  on  Britany, 
which  fidls,  138.  Her  health  declines,  and  the  cause  of  her 
illness,  139.  Dies,  ib.  An  estimate  of  her  character,  140. 
Mary  J  daughter  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  bom,  iii.  419.  Becomes 
queen  by  the  death  of  her  father,  ib.  Is  contracted  to  prince 
Edward  of  England,  420.  Is  sent  to  France,  and  betrothed  to 
the  dauphin,  iv.  27.  Is  married  to  the  dauphin,  136.  As- 
sumes the  title  and  arms  of  England  on  the  accession  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  159.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  settlement  of  the 
administration  by  this  treaty  during  her  absence,  173.  Refu- 
ses her  assent  to  the  parliamentary  reformation  of  religion, 
175.  Refuses  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  176.  Her 
husband  Francis  II.  dies,  178.  Refuses  the  desire  of  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  of  ratifying  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  or  to 
renoiuice  her  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England,  179.  Is 
ill  treated  by  the  queen  mother  of  France,  and  resolves  to 
return  io  Scotland,  ib.  Her  resentment  on  being  refused  a. 
passage  through  England,  ib.  Arrives  in  Scotland,  181. 
Shows  great  regret  on  leaving  France,  ib.  Her  character  and 
accomplishments,  18$.  Bestows  her  confidence  on  the  lead- 
ers of  the  reformed  party,  ib.  Loses  her  popularity  by  her 
adherence  to  the  catholic  religion,  183.  Is  exposied  to  insults 
from  this  cause,  ib. '  Endeavours  to  gain  the  favour  of  John 
Knex,  the  reformer,  who  contrives  to  insult  her,  185.  Her 
life  rendered  unhappy  through  his  insolent  conduct,  ib.  Her 
future  errors  deducible  in  part  fix>m  this  cause,  186.  Is  pe- 
titioned by  the  church  on  account  of  a  riot  at  a  bawdy  house, 
ib.  Outrages  committed  on  her  chapel,  187.  Makes  an  ill 
judged  claim  to  Elizabeth,  of  being  declared  her  successor, 
1 90.  ElizabeUi's  reply  to  her,  ib.  An  apparent  recoacilia^fi 
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URcs  place  between  them,  211.  Elizabeth  evades  an  intftr- 
view  with  her,  ib.  Divers  matches  concerted  for  her  by  her 
uncles,  2 1 2.  The  earl  of  Leicester  proposed  to  her  by  Eliza- 
beth, ib.  Is  piqued  at  Elizabeth's  duplicity  in  this  offer,  213. 
Sends  sir  James  Mclvil  to  London  to  accommodate  their  dif- 
ferences, 214.  The  lord  Darnley  proposed  to  her  as  a  hus- 
band, 215.  Is  advised  by  Elizabeth  to  invite  him,  and  his 
father  the  earl  of  Lenox,  to  Scotland,  216.  Elizabeth  incon- 
sistently against  the  match,  ib.  Reflections  on  her  situation 
in  being  of  a  different  religion  from  her  people,  217.  Is  ex- 
horted by  the  general  assembly  to  renounce  the  Romish 
religion,  f A.  Is  married  to  lord  Darnley,  218.  A  confederacy 
formed  against  her  at  Stirling,  219.  Drives  the  rebels  into 
Argyleshire,  ib.  Forces  them  to  retire  into  England,  220. 
Elizabeth's  deceitful  conduct  on  this  occasion,  ib.  Pardons 
the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  ih.  Is  advised  to  rigour  by  her 
uncle  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  22 1 .  Summons  a  parliament 
to  attaint  the  rebel  lords,  222.  A  character  of  her  husband 
Dam  ley,  ib.  -Incurs  his  resentment  on  her  neglect  of  him, 
on  discovery  of  his  weakness  and  vices,  ib.  Her  attachment 
to  David  Rizzio,  ib,  Rizzio  assassinated  in  hor  presence  by 
Darnley's  order,  224.  Is  detained  prisoner  in  her  palace, 
226.  Is  reconciled  to  the  banished  lords,  ib.  Her  art  in 
procuring  her  liberty,  ib.  Collects  an  army  and  diives  the 
conspirators  into  England,  ib.  Grants  them  liberty  to  return 
home  at  the  intercession  of  Bothwel,  227.  Makes  Darnley 
disavow  all  concern  in  Rizzio's  murder,  and  then  leaves  him 
in  disdain,  ib.  Is  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  ib.  Sends  sir 
James  Melvilto  Elizabeth  with  thenews,;^.  Mel vil's. account 
of  Elizabeth's  behaviour  cm  this  intelligence,  ib.  Her  mti- 
macy  with  Bothwel,  231.  An  apparent  reconciliation  between 
her  and  Darnley,  232.  Darnley  blown  up  with  gunpowder  in 
a  lone  house,  233.  Is  suspected  to  have  concerted  this  mur- 
der with  Bothwel,  ib.  Is  petitioned  by  the  earl  of  Lenox  for 
justice  against  Bothwel,  and  others,  whom  he  charged  with 
the  murder,  234.  Calls  a  parliament,  and  establislies  the 
protestant  religion,  235.  Bothwel  recommended  to  her  for  a 
husband  by  the  nobility,  ib.  Is  seized  by  Bothwel,  to  afford 
her  the  plea  of  violence,  236.  Grants  him  a  pardon  for  all 
crimes,  237.  Acknowledges  herself  free,  and  orders  the 
banns  to  be  published  for  her  marriage  with  Bothwel,  now 
made  duke  of  Orkney,  238.  Craig,  the  minister,  who  is  or- 
dered to  publish  the  banns,  firmly  remonstrates  ag;ainst  it,  ib. 
Is  married  to  Bothwel,  239.  Is  exhorted  against  it  both  by 
her  French  relations  and  Elizabeth,  ib.  The  people  murmur 
at  these  gross  proceedings,  ib,  A  confederacy  of  nobility 
formed  against  her,  who  take  arms,  243.  Is  reduced*  to  put 
herself  into  the  hands  of  the  confederates,  ib.  Is  conducted 
to  Edinburgh  amidst  the  reproaches  and  insults  of  the  people, 
ib.  Is  sent  to  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  244.  An  embassy 
seitit  by  Elizabeth,  in  her  favour,  ib.    Foyr  different  schemes 


framed  for  the  treatment  of  her,  by  her  subjects,  246.  Pre- 
tensions to  the  regency,  247.  Is  forced  to  resign  the  crown, 
and  concur  in  a  settlement  of  the  administration  during  her 
son's  minority,  248.  Escapes  from  Lochleven  castle,  250. 
An  association  formed,  and  an  army  raised,  in  her  favour,  ib. 
Receives  offers  of  assistance  from  Elizabeth,  ib.  Is  defeated 
by  Murmy  at  Lan^side,  251.  Retires  to  England,  craving 
protection  from  Elizabeth,  ib.  Is  required  by  Elizabeth  to 
clear  hertelf  from  the  murder  of  her  husband,  254.  Sends 
lord  Herries  to  declare  her  readiness  to  submit  her  cause  to 
Elizabeth,  f 6.  Appoints  commissioners  on  her  part,  256.  The 
conferences  opened  at  York,  ib.  The  secret  reason  of  the 
weak  allegations  made  against  her  by  Murray,  258.  Eliza- 
beth trans^rs  the  conferences  to  Hampton  court,  and  adds 
other  commissioners,  260.  Murray  accuses  her  more  expli- 
citly, and  her  commissioners  refuse  to  answer,  261.  Her 
letters  and  sonnets  to  Bothwel  produced,  262.  Is  directly 
charged  with  tlie  murder  by  Hubert,  Bothwcl's  servant  at  his 
execution,  263.  The  result  of  the  conference  laid  before  the 
English  privy  council,  264.  Elizabeth's  reply  to  her  com- 
missioners ib.  Is  removed  from.  Bolton  to  Tutbury,  under 
the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  266.  Refuses  to  make 
aay  concessions,  ib,  A  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
proposed  to  her,  275.  Receives  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cc«ter,  recommending  this  match,  277.  Returns  a  favourable 
answer,  ib.  Is  removed  to  Coventry,  and  more  strictly 
guai*ded,  280.  Writes  to  Murray,  but  receives  no  answer^ 
.283.  Her  party  strengthened  by  the  death  of  Murray,  284. 
Receives  terms  for  a  ti^eaty  from  Elizabeth,  which  she  agrees 
to,  286.  Elizabeth  evades  this  treaty,  and  convinces  her  of 
her  insincerity,  288.  Enters  into  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  con- 
spiracy, 309.  Elizabeth  remonstrates  with  her  on  her  con- 
duct, 312.  Her  party  in  Scotland  suppressed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Elizabeth,  314.  Her  confinement  rendered  stricter 
by  the  apprehensions  of  Elizabeth,  331.  Writes  a  pathetic 
letter  to  Elizabeth,  354.  Her  proposal  of  accommodation, 
357.  Counterfeit  letters  writ  in  her  name  by  the  English 
ministiy,  to  discover  her  partisans,  361.  Is  committed  to  the 
custody  of  sir  Amias  Paulet,'and  sir  DrUe  Drury,  ib.  Desires 
leave  to  subscribe  Leicester's  association  for  the  queen's  pro- 
tection, ib.  Enters  into  Babington's  conspiracy,  386.  Is  con- 
veyed to  Fothering^y  castle,  389.  Her  papers  seized,  ib.  Her 
answer  to  the  information  of  her  approaching  trial,  ib.  Is 
prevailed  on  to  submit  to  trial,  391.  ^  Is  proved  to  have  con- 
spired against  her  son  James,  392.  The  commissioners  ad- 
journ to  the  star  chamber,  London,  and  sentence  her  to  death, 
395.  Her  last  letter  to  Elizabeth,  399.  Her  behaviour  on 
being  ordered  to  prepare  for  execution,  406.  Is  executed, 
412.  Her  character,  ib.  Proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  her 
letters  to  Bothwel,  540.  The  countess  of  Shrewsbury's  scan- 
dalous reports  of  queen  Elizabeth  communicated  by  her  to 


the  queen,  547.  Her  reaentment  against  her  son  for  desert^ 
ing  her  cause,  549.  Inquiry  into  the  evidences  of  her  engage- 
ment in  Babington's  conspiraey,  550. 

JMaryj  lady,  daughter  of  James  duke  of  York,  is  married  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  vii.  29.  Concurs  in  the  settlement  of  the 
crown  of  England  on  the  prince,  her  husband,  266. 

Mass  book  reviewed  and  altered  by  Henry  VIII.  iii.  416.  Pri- 
vate nmsses  abolished  by  act  of  parliament,  iv.  25.  The  mass 
revived  by  queen  Mary,  81.  Is  finally  abolished  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  147. 

Masteyj  governor  of  Gloucest^,  for  the  parliament,  his  dia* 
racter,  vi.  27.  Is  besieged  by  the  king,  ii.  His  vigorous  de- 
fence, 32.    Is  relieved  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  ib. 

Maatera,  Richard,  vicar  of  Aldington,  in  Kent,  concerts  the 
imposture  of  the  holy  maid  qf  KerU^  iii.  338.  Confesses  the 
artifice,  and  is  punished,  340. 

Matilda^  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  married  to 
king  Henry  I.  of  England,  i.  272. 

f  ,  daughter  of  king  Henry  I.  betrothed  to  the  emperor 
Henry  V.  of  Germany,  i.  291.  Married  afterwards  to 
Geoffrey,  son  of  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  ib.  Brought  to  bed 
of  Henry,  294.  Receives  the  oath  of  fealty  from  the  English 
and  Norman  nobility,  ib.  Lands  in  England  to  assert  her  pre- 
tensions against  Stephen,  306.  Stephen  taken  prisoner,  308. 
Receives  homage  of  the  barons,  ib.  Gains  over  Henry  bisiiop 
of  Winchester,  309.  Cultivates  the  favour  of  the  clergy,  ib. 
Her  character,  311.  Besieged  in  Winchester,  td.  Flies  and 
exchanges  Stephen  for  her  brother  Robert,  ib, 

^latrimonyy  ordered  to  be  solenmized  by  the  civil  magistrate, 
vi.  239. 

Matthewa^  Toby,  case  of  his  expulsion  from  parliament,  stated, 
V.  454. 

Maurice^  bishop  of  London,  crowns  Henry  I.  i.  268« 

■»■■  ■  P,  elector  of  Saxony,  the  grounds  of  his  quarrel  with  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  iv.  86.  Raises  an  army  of  protestants 
agcunst  him,  ib.  Reduces  Charles  to  grant  a  peace  favourable 
to  the  protestantSi  ib, 

prince,  son,  of  the  elector  palatine,  comes  to  England 


with  his  brother  Rupert,  and  offers  his  assistance  to  Charles  I. 
v.  10.    See  Rupert,    Is  sent  by  the  king  with  a  reinfopce- 
ment  of  cavalry  into  the  west,  21.    Is  shipwrecked/  vi.  318. 
-,  prince  of  Orange.    See  Orange, 


Mauiravera  and  Goumay^  the  keepers  of  the  deposed  king  Ed- 
ward II.  murder  him  cruelly  by  Mortimer's  orders^  ii,  219. 
Their  fates,  220. 

fidaximiliqny  king  of  the  Rom$uis,  his  pretensions  to  the  govem- 
n^nt  of  the  Low  Countries,  how  founded,  iii.  131.  Marries 
Anno  dutchess  of  Britany,^  142.  Who  is  afterwards  fcnrced 
into  a  marriage  with  the  king  of  France,  144.  Makes  peace 
with  France,  and  obtains  a  restitution  of  his  daughter's  dow- 
ryi  149.    His  conduct  as  emperor,  200.    Joins  pope  Julius 


11.  in:  the  league  of  Caxnbray  against  the  Venetians,  ib.  Calls 
a  council  at  Piza,  in  conjunction  with  Lewis,  in  opposition  to 
the  pope,  201.  Detached  ht>m  the  French  interest  by  pope 
Leo  X.  208.  Concludes  an  aliismce  with  Henrjr  VIII.  and 
Ferdinand  against  France,  210.  Serves  under  Henry,  and 
receives  pay  from  him  in  his  French  expedition,  21$.  J[)e- 
taches  himself  from  Henry,  and  allies  with  Spain  and  France, 
222.  His  ineffectual  invasion  of  Milan,  and  treaty  with  France 
and  Venice,  234.  His  death,  and  the  competition  for  the  im- 
perial dignity,  240. 

Mayentie^  duke  of^  becomes  head  of  the  patholic  league,  on  the 
assassination  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Guise,  iv.  455. 

Mazarine^  cardinal,  succeeds  Richlieu  in  the  French  ministry, 
in  the  infiEuicy  of  Lewis  XIV.  vi.  254.  Temporises  widi 
Cromwel,  ^  256.  His  compliment  to  Cnmiwel,  282.  Con- 
cludes the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  with  Spain,  303.  Refuses  to 
see  Charles  II.  of  England,  304. 

Meal  tub  plot^  viL  104. 

A^aux,  besieged  and  taken  by  Henry  V.  iL  427. 

MediciMj  Catharine  de,  her  influence  in  the  court  of  France  les- 
sened by  the  enormous  authority  usurped  by  the  duke  of 
Guiae,  and  his  brothers,  iv.  177.  Is  appointed  regent  on  the 
death  of  Francis  11.  during  the  minority  of  Charles  IX.  178. 
Her  ill  usage  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  makes  Mary  think  of 
returning  to  Scotland,  179.  Remarks  on  her  plan  of  internal 
administration,  200.  Is  forced  to  embrace  the  Guise  party 
against  the  prince  of  Cond6,  201.  Consents  to  an  acconamo- 
dation  with  the  protestaats,  209.  Comes  to  an  agreement 
with  Eiiaabeth,  ib.  Concerts,  with  Philip  of  Spain  and  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  a  massacre  of  the  French  protestants^ 
221.     See  HugonoU,    Massacre  of  Paris,  316. 

Medina  Sidonia^  duke  o^  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Spanish  Invincible  Armada,  iv.  429.  His  instructions,  431. 
Pisobeys  his  orders,  in  sailing  to  attack  the  English  fleet,  ib. 
Is  worsted,  and  sails  to  Calais,  443.  Is  attacked  and  discon- 
certed by  the  English  >  admiral,  ib.  Sails  northward  on  his 
return,  and  his  fleet  destroyed  by  a  storm,  444: 

Meiviiy  James,  assassinates  cardinal  Beaton,  iv.  15.  His  beha- 
viour applauded  in  Knox's  history,  ib.  note, 

,  air  James,  is  sent  ambassador,  from  Mary  queen  of 
Scotland,  to  queen  Elizabeth,  iv.  214.  His  instructions  for 
negotiation,  ib.  His  account  of  his  conversation  with  Elisa- 
beth concerning  his  mistress,  ib.  His  character  of  Elizabeth 
on  his  return,  215.  Is  sent  again  to  Elizabeth,  to  notify  the 
birth  of  prince  James,  227.  His  account  of  Elizabeth's  beha* 
viour  on  this  occasion,  ib. 

-,  Robert,  is  sent  by  the  protestant  association  in  Scotland, 


called  the  CongregaHon  of  the  Lord^  to  request  assistance 
from  queen  Elizabeth,  iv.  171.  Proposes  to  Mary  a  marriage 
with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  275., 


iSHtX. 

Members  for  Cowuies,  the  fint  steps  towards  sending  dieih  t» 
parliament)  ii.  71.     See  Commons. 

Merchants  grant  impositions  on  merchandize  to  Edward  I.  in 
their,  private  capacity,  ii.  49S.  note. 

Merchant  adventurers^  the  society  oi,  when  first  formed,  ii.  189# 

Mercia^  the  Saxon  kingdom  of^  its  extent,  and  by  whom  found- 
ed, i.  4.     Its  history  continued,  ib* 

MertoHj  a  synod  called  there,  to  establish  ecclesiastical  plivile- 
ges,  ii.  78.     The  resolutions  of,  aimulled  by  the  pope,  79. 

^etz^  ineffectually  attacked  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  iv.  87. 

MicheUon^  the  Scots  prophetess,  some  a«count  of^  v.  317. 

Middlesex y  earl  o^  treasurer,  his  character,  v.  156.  Is  im- 
peached 1^  the  means  of  Buckingham,  id.  His  fine  remit- 
ted, ib. 

Middle  tony  earl,  is  sent  coaimissioner,  on  the  restoration,  to 
call  a  parliament  in  Scotland,  vi.  355.  His  arbitrary  conduct, 
416.     His  commission  given  to  lord  Rothes,  418. 

Milan^  dutchy  of,  subdued  by  the  French,  iii.  174.  Maximilian 
Sforza  reinstated  in  that  dutchy,  207.  Is  attacked  by  Francis 
I.  of  France,  223.  Surrendered  to  Francis  by  Sforza  for  a 
pension,  234.  The  French  driven  out,  260.  Is  invaded  again 
under  the  admiral  Bonnivet,  269.  The  city  blockaded,  ib. 
Bonnivet  obliged  to  retire  by  the  desertion  of  his  Swiss  troops, 
270.  Is  conquered  by  the  Imperialists  under  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  283.  The  investiture  again  granted  to  Francis 
Sforza,  307.    The  emperor  renounces  all  claim  to,  434. 

Mildmay^  sir  Walter,  asserts  the  royal  prerogative  ii|  high  terms 
to  the  house  of  commons,  iv.  335. 

Military  service^  the  origin  and  nature  of,  explained,  ii.  2-. 
Changed  into  pecuniary  supplies,  140. 

MiUtia^  the  first  establishment  of,  by  Alfred,  i.  73.  Regulated  by 
king  Henry,  ii.  84.  Feudal,  the  inconveniences  attending  their 
service,  to  the  kings  who  summoned  tiieir  attendance,  ii.  140. 
How  their  personal  service  became  changed  into  pecuniary 
supplies,  zd.  The  consequences  of  this  alteration,  146.  Law 
of  queen  Mary  for.  the  regulation  o%  iv.  142.  State  of,  during 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  27.  State  of,  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  v.  183.  A  bill  framed  by  the  commons,  and  pas- 
sed, taking  it  into  their  own  hands,  44^.  King  Charies*s 
reply  when  pressed  to  pass  it,  448.  Is  carried  into  execution 
without  his  concurrence,  442.  Establishment  of,  by  parlia- 
ment, on  the  restoration,  vi.  376.  State  of,  between  the  res- 
tomtion  and  revolution,  273. 

i^V/,  Walter,  is  burnt  for  heresy,  at  St.  Andrews,  iv.  163.  The 
extraordinary  zeal  of  .the  people  in  his  favour,  ib. 

Millenariansj  or  fifth  monarchy  men,  are  for  abolishing  all  gov- 
eniraent  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  vi.  176. 

Milton^  John,  his  opinion  of  the  monkish  histories  of  Britain, 
i.  25.  His  character  as  a  writer,  vi.  335.  His  Paradise  Lost^ 
how  rescued  from  oblivion,  336.  Remarks  on  the  fate  of  the 
author,  ib,     IJis  death,  337. 


INMX, 

Mind  J  human,  history  of,  iii.  100. 

Mttchelly  a.  Scots  fanatic,  fires  e  pistol  at  the  afchbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  vii.  46.  His  extraominarjr  treatment  and  execu- 
tion, 47. 

Miae  qf  Lewea^  the  treaty  so  termed,  ii.  9 1 . 

Mona.     See  An^lesea, 

Monarchies^  hereditary  and  elective,  a  comparative  view  of,  un- 
der the  feudal  system,  ii.  10. 

Monasteriea^  subjected  entirely  to  the  king's  regulations,  by  the 
parliament  of  Henry  VIII.  iii.  324.  Reflections  on  their  ten- 
dency, 348.  Commissioners  appointed  to  visit  them,  349. 
Great  abuses  charged  upon  them,  350%  Several  surren- 
der their  revenues,  ib.  All  nuns  and  friars  who  required 
dismission,  set  at  liberty,  351.  The  lesser  suppressed 
by  parliament,  ib.  Discontents  among  the  people  exci- 
ted by  the  dispersed  monks,  367.  The  greater  monasteries 
suppressed,  375.  Reports  of  their  scandalous  abuses  pub- 
lished to  bring  the  memory  of  them  into  contempt,  376.  Their 
relicks  exposed,  particularly  the  blood  of  Christ,  ib.  And 
rood  of  grace,  377.  The  number  of  them  suppressed,  and 
the  amount  of  their  revenues,  378.  The  hospitality  exercised 
by  them,  380.  The  surrender  of,  confirmed  by  parliament, 
393.  The  abbots  of  Colchester,  Reading,  and  Glastenbury, 
executed  for  treason,  ib,  A  curious  passage  from  Coke's  In- 
stitutes, relating  to  the  suppression  of,  476. 

Money  J  the  value  of,  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  i.  193.  Re- 
flections on,  195.  The  interest  it  bore  in  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard I.  ii.  496.  note.  Remarks  on  the  highest  interest  it  bore 
in  the  tliirteenth  century,  107.  A  view  of  the  state  of,  in  the 
Yti^n  of  Henry  V.  442.  The  rate  of,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.  178.  note.  The  interest  of,  when  first  fixed  by  law,  460. 
The  interest  of,  how  limited  in  England  and  France,  at  the 
time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  28. 

Moneyage^  an  explanation  of  the  tax  levied  by  the  Anglo  Nor- 
man kii>gs  under  that  name,  ii.  23.     When  abolished,  ib. 

Monk^  general  commands  for  the  parliament  in  Dundalk  in  Ire- 
land,^  where  his  garrison  mutinies  against  him,  and  delivers 
the  place  up  to  Ormond,  vi.  184.  Is  left  by  Cromwel  to  com- 
plete the  reduction  of  Scotland,  210.  Reduces  Stirling  castle, 
and  sends  the  records  of  Scotland  to  London,  220.  Takes 
Dundee,  and  puts  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  ib.  Reduces  the 
kingdom  to  obedience  to  the  commonwealth,  ib.  Commands 
at  sea  under  Blake,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Dutch,  216. 
Defeats  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Tromp,  who  is  killed,  243. 
His  family  and  history,  305.  His  behaviour  to  his  brother, 
who  came  to  engage  him  in  the  royal  cause,  308.  Marches 
into  England,  311.  Advances  without  orders,  ib.  His  mes- 
sage to  the  parliament,  from  St.  Albans,  312.  Arrives  in 
Westminster,  313.  His  reply  to  the  thanks  of  parliament, 
ib.  Executes  the  orders  of  the  parliament  in  apprehending 
the  refractory  citizen^,  314.    Orders  the  parliasD^ht  to  dis- 


hblve  and  call  a  new  one  ;  and  unites  with  the  citizens,  315. 
Communicates  his  intentions  to  sir  John  Granville,  318.  Ad- 
vises Charles  II.  to  leave  Spain  for  Holland,  ib.  Secures  the 
commanders  in  Ireland  in  the  king's  interest,  ib.  The  king 
proclaimed,  323.  Receives  the  king  at  Dover,  324.  Is^  cre- 
ated duke  of  Albemarle,  342.     See  Albemarle, 

Monk»y  British,  great  slaughter  of,  by  Adelfred  king  of  North- 
umberland, i.  35.  Saxon  characterised,  94.  Their  address 
in  working  miracles,  109.     See  Monasteries, 

Monkish  histories,  characters  of,  i.  24. 

Monmouth^  James  duke  of,  his  birth  and  character,  vii.  80.  His 
illegitimacy  declared  by  the  kin^  in  council,  8 1 .  Defeats  the 
Scots  covenanters  at  Bothwel  bridge,  97.  Is  deprived  of  his 
command,  and  sent  abroad,  by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of 
York,  102.  Comes  over  without  leave,  105.  Presents  a  pe- 
tition against  calling  the  parliament  at  Oxfoi'd,  126.  Engages 
in  a  conspiracy  ag^nst  the  king,  153.  Absconds  upon  the 
discovery  of  it,  158.  Is  pardoned,  170.  Is  banished,  ib.  In- 
vades England  on  the  accession  of  James  II.  189.  Is  attainted 
by  parliament,  id.  Instances  of  his  misconduct,  191.  Is  de- 
feated at  Sedgemore,  192.     Is  executed,  193. 

Monoftoliesj  enormous  grants  of,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  iv.  523. 
The  pernicious  tendency  of  these  grants,  v.  8.  Debates  in 
the  house  of  commons  concerning,  56.  Chief  part  of  the  na- 
tional trade  engrossed  by  exclusive  companies  and  patents  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  v.  54.  An  act  passed  against,  155. 
Are  revived  by  Charles  I.  282.  The  patents  for,  called  in 
and  aimulled  by  James  I.  v.  54. 

Monothelitesy  their  heresy  condemned  in  a  synod  at  Hatfield, 
i.  56. 

MonsoTiy  sir  William,  commands  under  admiral  sir  Richard  Le- 
vison,  in  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  iv.  527. 

Montacute^  brother  of  the  earl  of  Warwic,  defeats  the  Lancas- 
trians at  Hexham,  iii.  39.  Gains  a  battle  with  the  insurgents 
in  Yorkshire,  46.  Created  a  marquis,  48.  Leagues  with  his 
brother  Warwic  against  king  Edward,  52.  Encoun^es  his 
men  to  change  sides,  and  drives  Edward  from  his  own  camp,  53. 

Montagu^  Edward,  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  the 
arbitrary  speech  of  Henry  VIII.  to  him,  iii.  471.  note, 

Montague^  sir  Edward,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  is 
ordered  by  Edward  VI.  with  other  judges,  to  prepare  a  deed 
for  the  succession  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  iv.  70.  Is  abused  by 
Dudley  duke  of  Northumberland,  for  refusing,  ib.  His  ex- 
pedient for  the  security  of  himself  and  the  other  parties,  71. 

,  is  sent  with  a  squadron  t6  the  Baltic,  to  mediate  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Denmark,  vi.  302.  Quits  his  station  to 
assist  sir  George  Booth  and  the  royalists  in  their  intended 
rising,  which  fails,  317.  Obtains,  with  Monk,  the  joint  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  ib.  Canies  the  fleet  to  Holland,  to  bring 
Charl^  II.  over,  324.  Is  created  earl  of  Sandwich,  347.  See 
Sandwch. 


Mmtagucy  ambassador  at  Paris^  secretly  nego^tes  with  France, 
and  treacherously  receives  a  large  bribe  from  Barillon,  the 
minister  of  that  court,  vii.  36.  note.  Returns  without  leave^ 
and  produces  Danby's  letter  to  the  house  of  commons,  72. 

Montargia^i  besieged  by  the  earl  of  Warwic,  ii.  455.  Raised  by 
the  count  of  Dunois,  ib, 

Montcontxtur^  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  the 
admiral  Cpligny,  iv.  301. 

MonteagUy  lord,  receives  information  of  the  gunpowder  plot, 
V.  63.    Communicates  it  to  lord  Salisbury,  64. 

JHontecucuUy  the  Imperial  general,  joins  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  obliges  Lewis  XIV  to  abandon  his  conquest  in  the  Low 
Countries,  vi.  476. 

Montford^  Simon  de,  appointed  a  general  of  the  crusade  pub- 
lished by  pope  Innocent  IIL  against  the  Albigenses,  i.  458. 
For  his  son,  see  Leicester. 

•Montmorencyj  constable,  commands  the  French  army,  against 
,the  Spanish  under  Philibert  duke  of  Savoy,  iv.  1 30.  Is  de- 
feated, and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  ib. 
His  sentiments  of  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin  with  the  queen 
of  Scotland,  iv.  170.  Joins  the  duke  of  Guise  against  the 
prince  of  Cond6,  201.  Takes  Roiien  from  the  protestants, 
203.     Is  taken  prisoner  by  the  protestants  at  the  battle  of 

.  Dreux,  204.  Is  released  by  treaty,  209.  Besieges  Havre  de 
Orace,  210.  Takes  it  by  capitulation,  id.  Is  killed  at  the 
batUe  of  St.  Dennis,  30a 

MotUrcviUe^  the  French  ambassador,  prevails  with  Charles  I.  to 
seek  protection  in  the  Scots  army,  vi.  105. 

Montrose^  earl  of,  his  first  introduction  to  Charles  I.  vi.  81.  Is 
imprisoned  in  Scotland  for  his  attachment  to  the  king,  82. 
Procures  duke  Hamilton's  disgrace  with  the  king,  83.  Ne- 
gotiates for  Irish  troops,  to  make  a  diversion  in  Scotland,  84. 
Defeats  lord  Elcho,  ib.  Defeats  lord  Burley,  85.  Routs 
Argyle's  forces,  and  is  joined  by  great  numbers  of  them,  86. 
Takes  and  plunders  Dundee,  87.  Defeats  Urrey  and  Baillie, 
ib.  Defeats  the  covenanters  at  Kilsyth,  93.  Is  conquered 
by  David  Lesley,  95.  Retires  abroad,  108.  Raises  levies 
to  assist  Charles  II.  194.  Lands  in  Scotland,  is  defeated,  and 
taken  prisoner,  195.  His  cruel  treatment,  196.  Is  executed, 
199. 

Morcar  and  Edwin  rebel  against  the  injustice  of  Tosti  duke  of 
Northumberland,  i.  151.  Morcar  Justifies  their  cause,  and 
is  made  duke,  ib.  Head  the  English  against  the  Nonnans, 
iiter  the  battle  of  Hastings,  198.  Submit  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  202.  Attend  him  to  Normandy,  204.  Excite  a 
rebellion  in  the  north,  209.  Reduced,  210,  Their  deaths, 
222. 

More,  sir  Thomas,  remarks  on  his  account  of  Jane  Shore,  iii. 

464.  note.     When  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  joins 

the  persuasions  of  caidinal  Wolsey  to  obtain  the  grants  to 

Henry  VIII.  269.    The  great  seal  taken  from  Wolsey,  ani 
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I^omnutted  to  him,  302.  Resigns  the  great  seal  on  the  pros- 
pect of  alterations  in  religion,  317.  Refuses  to  subscribe  tlie 
oath  regulating  the  succession  of  tlie  crown,  enjoinedj^y  par- 
Uaincnt,  326.  Is  attainted  by  parliament,  327.  His  cruel 
persecution  of  Jauics  Bainham,  for  heresy,  336.  Is  tried  and ' 
executed  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy,  342, 

^/orr,  Roger,  an  Irish  gentleman,  forms  a  conspiracy  to  ei^pel 
the  English  from  Ireland,  v.  397.  His  design  of  seizing  the 
castle  of  Dublin  discovered,  400.  Is  shocked  at  the  barbari- 
ties of  O'Neale,  abandons  the  cause,  and  retires  to  Flan- 
ders, 403. 

j^Iorrici'^  attorney  of  the  court  of  wards,  makes  a  motion  in  the 
house  of  commons  against  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  power,  iv. 
461.     Is  divested  of  his  employments,  and  imprisoned,  462. 

m<  I  ■  .',  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire,  is  the  only  friend  with 
whom  general  Monk  consulted  concerning  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  vi,  318.  Is  made  secretary  of  stftt^  by  the 
king,  342.  . 

Mortiiywry  Roger,  his  history,  ii.  213.  His  first  acquaintance 
with  Isabella  (jueen  to  Edv/ard  II.  ib.  His  intimacy  with  ber, 
ib.  Joins  Isabella  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  ib.  In- 
vades England  with  her,  215.  Procures  the  death  of  the  earl 
of  Arundel,  and  the  chancellor  Baldock,  217.  Takes  the 
king  out  6f  Leicester's  custody  and  delivers  him  to  the  lord 
Berkeley,  Mautravers,  and  Gournay,  218.  Orders  the  two 
latu  r  to  murder  him,  219.  Attends  Edward  III.  in  his  army 
to  oppose  the  Scots,  and  checks  his  ardour  to  engage  them, 
233.  Arrogates  to  himself  all  autliority  in  government,  234. 
Concludes  a  treaty  with  Robert  Bruce,  ib.  His  meafiui*e8  to 
disappoint  any  combinations  against  him,  235,  Contrives  the 
destruction  of  tl  e  earl  of  Kent,  236.  Is  seized  by  the  kipg, 
237,     Tried  and  executed,  ib, 

f  '  ,  Roger  earl  of  IVLirch,  declared  successor  by  Richard 
II.  ii.  363.  Killed  in  Ireland,  371!  His  sons  kept  prisoners 
in  Windsor  castle,  by  Henry  IV,  329. 

,Mortivit'r's  Cro.s6,  battle  of,  between  Jasper  Tudor  earj  of  Pera* 
broke,  and  Edward  duke  of  York,  iii*  27.    * 

JMortivain^  the  first  statute  of,  when  passed,  ii.  187.     The  pro- 
bable motives  of  Edwaid  I.  in  this  law,  188.     How  eluded  in 
the  time  of  Richard  II.  387. 
Morton^  John,   his  character,  iii.   120.     Becomes  confidant  of 
Henry  VII.   ih.     Made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ib.    Crea- 

^   ted  a  cardiiial,  165. 

"""  ■  i  earl  of,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  becomes  jealous  of  Da* 
vid  Rizzio,  iv.  224.  Advises  Darnley  to  get  him  cut  off,  ib. 
Takes  the  corouation  oath  in  the  name  of  the  youBg  king 
Jnmes,  VI.  248.  Is  appointed  commissioner  in  the  cause  of 
Mary,  256.  How  he  became  possessed  of  a  casket  of  Mary's 
Jetters,  263.  Is  appointed  by  the  Scots  parliament  a  commis- 
sioner to  manage  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth  concerning  Mary, 
§87.    Is  dismissed  by  Elizabeth  without  concluding  on  any 
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ilring,  tJ88.  I«  cho»eri  regent  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Mar, 
'314.  Resigns  the  regency  into  the  hands  of  the  young  king, 
and  retires,  337.  Returns  and  resumes  an  influence  over 
government,  338.  Is  tried  and  condemned  for  being  an  ac- 
complice in  Damley's  murder,  by  the  influence  of  the  eael  of 
Lenox,  339.  His  execution  hastened  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
terposition of  Elizabeth,  ib. 

Mauntfdrdy  count  de,  half  brother  to  John  III.  duke  of  Britany, 
acknowledges  Charles  de  Blois  as  successor  to  that  dutchy, 
ii.  267.  Endeavours  to  acquire  possession  of  the  dutchy, 
258.  Engages  Edward  III.  of  England  to  patronise  his  preten- 
sions, il>,  Gofes  to  Paris  to  plead  his  cause,  id.  Is  taken 
and  confined  in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre,  269.  See  the  next 
article. 

,  Jane  countess  of,  her  vigorous  efforts  to  support  her 

husband's  interest  in  Britany,  ii.  269.  Is  besieged  by  Charles 
de  Blois  at  Hennebone,  270.  Her  vigorous  defence,  id.  Is 
relieved  by  an  English  fleet,  271.  Goes  to  England  to  solicij 
farther  succours,  id,  EMward  goes  over  to  Britany  in  person, 
272.  A  truce  concluded  for  three  years,  ib.  Takes  Charles 
de  Blois  prisoner,  287.  Her  son  obtains  possession  of  Bri- 
tany, and  is  acknowledged  by  France,  3 1 6. 

Mountjoyy  lord,  protests  against  the  bill  establishing  a  council 
to  judge  offences  against  the  king's  proclamations,  the  only 
protest  against  any  public  bill  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  iii.  426. 

''■ — ,  lord,  is  sent  lord  deputy  to  Ireland,  on  the  precipi*- 

tate  return  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  iv.  501.  Drives  Tyrone 
and  his  party  into  the  woods  and  morasses,  ib.  His  successes 
-•gainst  the  rebels,  520.  Reduces  the  Spaniards,  and  defeats 
Tyrone,  521.     Tyrone  surrenders  himself  up  to  him,  528. 

Moivbrat/j  John  de,  ejected  from  his  inheritance  of  the  barony 
of  Gower,  by  Edward  II.  at  the  instance  of  Hugh  le  Des- 
penser,  ii.  207. 

■     ■   ,  Robert,  earl  of  Northumbcrlanii,  excites  a  conspi- 
racy against  William  Rufus,  i.  249.     Dies  in  confinement,  ib. 

Munttevy  bishop  oi,  invades  the  Dutch  territories  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Charles  II.  but  makes  peace  with  the  States,  vi. 
389.  ' 

Murden,  his  account  of  the  military  force  of  England,  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  armada,  v.  26. 

Murder^  a  list  of  the  legal  compositions  for,  among  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  i.  188. 

Murray y  earl  of,  appointed  by  Robert  Bruce  joint  commander 
of  the  Scots  army  with  lord  Douglas,  invading  England  on 
the  death  of  Edward  II.  ii.  231.     His  reply  to  the  defiance  of 
Edward  III.  233.     Retires  home,  ib.     Is  appointed  guardian ' 
to  David  Bruce,  238.     Dies,  240. 

■■  ■  *       ,  lord  James,  created  earl  of,  and  enjoys  the  chief  au- 

•  thority  under  Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  iv.  182.  Becomes 
discontented  at  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  lord  Damley,  218. 
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Jtfins  a  confederacy  of  malcontente  at  Stirling,  it.  Is  ill  Msd 
by  Elizabeth  on  the  occasion^  220.  Obtains  a  restoration  to 
favour^  ib.  Is  invited  back  to  Scotland  by  Darnley^  226.  Is^ 
reconciled  to  Mary,  id.  Obtains  leave  to  retire  into  France, 
^43.  Is  q)pointed  regent^  on  the  first  resignation  of  Mary, 
248.  Arrives,  and  treats  Mary  harshly,  ib»  Summons  a  par- 
liament, which  condemns  Mary  to  imprisonment,  id.  Demo- 
lishes the  fortress  of  Dunbar,  ib.  Raises  forces  on  Mary's 
escape  from  Lochleven  castle,  250.  Defeats  her  at  Langside, 
ib.  Is  required  by  Elizabeth  to  justify  his  conduct  toward 
Mary,  254.  Promises  to  come  with  other  commissioners  to 
submit  his  cause  to  Elizabeth,  ib.  Is  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner by  the  kingdom  for  this  pmrpose,  256.  The  secret  rea- 
sons of  the  weakness  of  his  allegations  against  Mary,  257. 
Lays  his  full  evidences  privately  before  the  English  commis- 
sioners, and  requests  Elizabeth's  protection,  259.  Proposes 
queries  to  Elizabeth,  ib.  The  conferences  transferred  to 
Hampton  court,  260.  Accuses  Mary  more  explicitly,  261. 
Her  commissioners  refuse  to  reply,  ib.  Produces  Mary's  let- 
ters to  Bothwel,  with  the  confession  of  Hubert,  262.  Is  dis- 
missed by  Elizabeth,  with  a  present  for  his  charges,  265. 
Proposes  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  a  marriage  with  Mary,  275. 
His  political  motives  in  this  proposal,  ib.  Discovers  Norfolk^s 
design  to  Elizabeth,  278.  Is  assassinated,  284.  His  charac- 
ter, ib.  Vindicated  from  the  accusationa  of  queen  Mary  and 
her  advocates,  v.  44. 
Mascovyj  a  profitable  trade  established  with,  iv.  142.  An  em- 
bassy arrives  from,  to  queen  Mary,  ib.  And  exclusive  tr^e 
with,  granted  to  the  English,  iv.  23.  This  privilege  with- 
drawn, 24.  ^ 


XjiJj4RA^  battle  of,  between  Edward  the  black  prince  and  Henry 
de  Transtamare,  ii.  320. 

Jstames^  christian,  strange  modification  of  at  the  time  of  th» 
commonwealth,  vi.  239. 

MintZy  the  edict  of,  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV.  vii.  203. 

Aafiies^  conquered  by  the  joint  force  of  France  and  Spain,  ii* 
200.     Seized  by  the  latter,  ib. 

Miseby^  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  generals  Fairfax 
and  Cromwel,  vi.  92. 

I^'avarte^  situation  of  that  kingdom,  in.  204.    Crafty  invasion 
of,  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  205. 

■■  ?  Anthony,  king  of^  is  excluded  from  all  office  and  favour 
at  the  court  of  France,  by  the  influence  of  the  Guise  femily, 
iv.  177.  Declares  in  favour  of  the  protestants,  ib.  Is  made 
lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom  on  the  accessicm  of  Charles 
IX.  178.    Joins  the  duke  of  Guise  ag^st  the  protestants. 


201.    Is  mortally  wounded  at  the  riege  of  RoUeir,  203.    For 
his  son,  see  Henry  prince  of. 

JSTavarrcj  Henry  prince  of,  is  placed  by  Coligni  at  the  head  of 
the  protestants  after  the  defeat  of  Jamac,  iv.  300.  Is  married 
to  Margaret,  sister  to  Charles,  315.  His  mother  poisoned  by 
order  of  the  court,  316.  Is  obliged  by  Charles  to  renounce 
the  protestant  religion  at  the  price  of  his  life,  during  the 
massacre  of  Paris,  ib.  Flies  from  the  court,  and  places  him- 
self again  at  the  head  of  the  Hugonots,  321.  Defeats  the 
king  at  Coutras,  466.  Obtains  the  crown  of  France  on  the 
death  of  Henry  III.  458.     See  Henry  IV. 

Mnngation  act^  one  of  this  nature  rejected  by  Henry  VI.  iii.  31. 
Is  passed  by  the  commonwealth  parliament,  vi.  223.  Is 
suspended  by  Charles  II.  448. 

Mivy^  English,  state  of,  in  the  time  of  queen  Mary,  iv.  141., 
The  improvement  of,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  26.  Harrison's 
account  of  her  navy,  450.  A  view  of  the  state  of,  during  the 
reig^  of  James  I.  v.  185.  The  number  of  seamen  then  em- 
ployed in  the  merchants'  service,  186.  Account  of  the  state 
of,  from  the  restoration  to  the  revolution,  vii.  274. 

JS/aylor^  James,  a  quaker,  his  extravagances,  vi.  336.  Is  restored 
to  his  senses  by  punishment,  ib, 

Kazan  Leod^  the  British  chief,  defeated  by  Cedric  the  Saxon,  i. 
21. 

Neile^i  bishop  of  Lincoln,  occasions  disputes  between  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  by  reflecting  on  the  commons,  v.  96* 
Anecdote  of  him,  98. 

J^ero^  emperor,  sends  Suetonius  Paulinus  over  ta  Britain,  i.  6. 
Recalls  him,  8. 

^therlands^  the  foreign  commerce  of  England  at  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  confined  to  those  countries,  iii.  255.  The  arbi- 
trary and  severe  behaviour  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  toward 
the  protestants  there,  v.  304.  The  dutchess  of  Parma  left 
governess  of,  by  Philip,  305.  The  Flemish  exiles  becomiJ 
masters  of  the  Brill,  324.  Revolt  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  ib. 
See  Orange,    Duke  of  Alva  recalled,  326,    The  treaty  called 

•  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  328.  A  treaty  concluded  with 
Elizabeth,  329.  The  duke  of  Anjou  comes  over  to  tlieir 
assistance,  347.  Anjou  expelled  for  an  attempt  on  their 
liberties,  351.  See  United  Provinces,  Spanish,  rapid  con- 
quests of  Lewis  XIV.  in,  vi.  409.  Settlement  of,  by  the  triple 
league,  and  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  414.  Dutch,  overrun 
by  Lewis  XIV.  457. 

JVevilly  sir  John,  executed  for  an  insurrection  in  Yorkshire,  iii. 
408. 

JSTeville^  Hugh  de,  a  fine  psdd  to  the  king  by  his  wife,  for  leave 
to  pass  a  night  with  him  while  in  prison,  ii.  28. 

— i  the  power,  connexions,  and  branches  of  that  family,  iii. 

3.    Honours  bestowed  on,  by  Edward  IV. 

MviUe's  Crossy  battle  of,  between  queen  Philippa  and  David' 
king  of  Scotland,  ii.  288. 


INDEX. 

XcusHua,  a  province  in  Fi*ance,  granted  to  Roilo  the  Dane,  L 

1 19.     See  J^'ormaiidy, 

A'fwarky  is  besieged  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  but  relieved 
by  prince  Rupert,  vi.  53,  Surrenders  to  the  Scots  array  by 
the  king's  order,  107. 

Xfivl>urny  lord  ConM'ay  routed  there,  by  the  Scots  covenanters, 
V.  384. 

A'cwbury,  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of  Essex, 
vi.  33.     Second  battle  of,  vi.  59. 

Xt^wcastlr^  the  first  charter  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of,  to  dig 
coal,  ii.  11.  Is  taken  by  storm,  by  the  eaii  of  Leven,  the  Scots 
general  vi.  57. 

,  earl  of,  conunands  for  the  king  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  takes  possession  of  York,  vi.  17.  Is  created  mar- 
tinis, 35.  Is  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  Hull,  id.  Is  besieged 
in  York  by  the  parliamentary  army,  vi.  54.  Leaves  the  king- 
dom in  dis,:^ust  after  the  battle  of  Marston  moor,  55. 

A'eii>  England^  the  colony  of,  how  peopled,  vi.  333. 

A>w  Forest^  how  and  when  made,  i.  237.  Remarkable  acci- 
dents happening  to  the  family  of  William  the  Conqueror  in, 
263. 

Xcwfuundla7id^  first  discovery  of,  iii.  192. 

Xtinv  York  J  is  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  sir  Robert  Holmes,  vi. 
383.     Is  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  402. 

Xeivton^  the  mathematician  and  pliilosopher,  his  character,  vii. 
.  279.     His  death,  280. 

Aicholasy  sir  Edward,  is  made  secretary  of  state  by  Charles  H. 
on  his  restoration,  vi.  343.  Is  displaced  by  the  influence  of 
the  dutches s,  of  Cleveland,  377. 

Mnicguni^  congress  there,  under  the  mediation  of  Charles  id 
vii.  17.     Peace  concluded  there,  39.     The  treaty  ratified,  ib, 

Xohiliiih  Saxon  and  Norman,  wherein  they  differed,  i.  181.  The 
titles  of,  sold  to  supply  James  I.  with  money,  v.  95. 

JVoTiaddrcsfie.s^  the  vote  of,  passed  by  the  long  parliament,  vi. 
141.     Is  repealed,  147. 

Xonconforniiats^  their  ministers  ejected  out  of  tlyeir  livings,  \i. 
371.     Five   mile    act,    390.     Act   against  conventicles,   431. 
Declaration  of  indulgence,  448.     The   declaration   recalled,, 
471.     A  bill  for  their  relief  passed,  473.     See  Puritans, 

Xorfolk^  an  insurrection  there  agiiinst  inclosures,  headed  by 
Kct,  a  tanner,  iv.  43.  The  insurgents  defeated  by  Dudley 
earl  of  Warwick,  ib, 

,  duke  of,  challenges  his  accuser  the  duke  of  Hereford, 

369.     The  duel  prevented  by  Richard  1 1,  ib,     Banislied  for 
life,  //;. 

-,  Bigod,  Roger,  earl  of,  is  appointed  agent  for  Henry  III. 


to  the  council  of  Lyons,  ii.  60.     Objects  to  king  Jolin's  right 
of  subjecting  Englcind  to  the  supremacy  of  RomCy  ib.     His 
address  to  Henry  III.  on  the  parliament  assembling  in  ar-  - 
mour,  70.     Is  gained  over  to  the  i\>yal   party  by  prince  Ed- 
ward, 85.     Rcfusc;i  to   ser\c   in  the  expedition  to  Gascony? 


INDEX. 

and  quarrels  with  the  king,  160.  Refuses  to  attend  the  king 
to  Flanders,  ib,  A  new  mareschal  appointed  in  his  place  for 
that  sel-vicej  ib.  He  and  the  earl  of  Hereford  present  a  re- 
monstrance to  him  on  his  departure,  161.  Demands  of  par- 
liament a  confinnation  of  the  charters,  and  indemnity  for  him- 
self, which  are  granted,  162.-  Obtains  a  full  confirmation  of 
them  from  the  kin^  on  his  return,  163. 
JsTorfqlk^  earl  of,  brother  to  Edward  H.  engages  with  queen 
Isabella  in  a  conspiracy  against  him,  ii.  214. 

,  duke  of,  resigns  his  office  of  treasurer,  and  retires  from 
court,  iii.  228. 

-,  duke  of,  opposes  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  iii. 


333.  From  what  motives  he  became  an  enemy  to  his  niece 
queen  Anne  Boleyn,  358.  Presides  as  high  steward  on  her 
trial,  ib.  Is  commissioned  to  suppress  Aske's  insurrection, 
termed  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  370.  His  prudent  measures 
to  distress  the  insurgents,  ib.  Prevails  on  them  to  disperee, 
372.  Routs  another  insurrection,  and  puts  their  officers  to 
death)  ib.  Proposes  the  framing  of  the  bill  of  six  articles  to 
the  house  of  lords,  389.  The  repartee  of  one  of  his  chaplains 
to  him,  concerning  the  celibacy  of  priests,  477,  note.  Pro- 
cures a  commission  to  commit  Cromwel  to  the  Tower,  401. 
Influences  the  king  to  a  cruel  persecution  of  heretics,  on  his 
niece  Catharine  Howard  becoming  queen,  404.  Is  appointed 
to  Command  in  the  war  against  Scotland,  417.  Attends  Henry 
in  his  invasion  of  France,  433.  Is  cfieckcd  by  the  king  in  a 
scheme  of  ruining  Cranmer,  441.  A  review  of  his  services 
and  honours,  445.  Is,  with  his  son  the  earl  of  Surrey,  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  447.  Surrey  executed,  ib.  Is  attainted 
Jtky  the  parliament,  ib.  Ordered  for  execution,  but  saved  by 
the  king's  death,  448.  Is  released  from  confinement  by  queen 
Mary,  iv.  79.  His  attainder  reversed  by  parliament,  80. 
Advises  Mary  to  the  Spanish  alliance,  87.  Is  sent  to  suppress 
Wiat's  insurrection  at  Kent,  but  is  forced  to  retire  by  a 
desertion  of  his  troops,  92. 

-,  the  young  duke  of,  is  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  north- 


em  counties  by  queen  Elizabeth,  iv.  1 12.  Is  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  in  the  cause  between  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  and  Murray  the  regent,  256.  Entertains  hopes  of  mar- 
rying Mary,  259.  Transmits  Murray's  queries  to  Elizabeth, 
ib.  His  character,  274.  A  marriage  with  Mary  proposed  to 
him. by  Murray,  275.  Obtains  the  countenance  of  several  of 
the  nobility  to  this  scheme,  276.  Secures  the  concurrence  of 
Franc^e  and  Spain,  278.  Receives  intimations  from  the  queen 
of  her  knowledge  of  his  negotiations,  ib.  Endeavours  to  dis- 
credit the  reports  raised  against  him  to  the  queen,  279.  Is 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  friends  taken  into  custody, 
280.  Is  released  on  promise  of  thinking  no  farther  of  Mary, 
282.  Renews  his  correspondence  with  Mary,  308.  Enters 
into  a  conspiracy  with  the  duke  of  Alva,  against  Elizabeth, 


309.  Bfls  scheme  discovered  by  lord  Burleigh,  310.  Is  tried, 
ib.    Executed,  211. 

^orhamj  castle  of,  Conference  there  between  Edward  I.,  and  the 
Scots  parliament,  to  determiile  the  right  of  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  ii.  130. 

^ormansj  origin  of  the  name,  L  58.  Their  first  invasions  of 
France,  ib.  And  England.  See  JVilHam,  Their  character, 
156.  270. 

Gorman  barons j  conspire  agidnst  William  the  Conqueror,  i*  22 1 . 
Suppressed,  223.  Instance  of  their  voting  in  English  councils, 
340. 

JVhrmandy^  settled  by  Rollo  the  Dane,  i.  119.  History  of  his 
successors,  120.  Character  of  the  Normans,  156.  270.  Wil- 
liam, duke  of,  obtmns  the  crown  of  England,  200.  See  WilHam 
the  Conqueror ;  and  Robert,  Invaded  by  Philip  of  France,  on 
the  news  of  Richard  I.  being  imprisoned  in  Germany  on  his 
return  fi*om  the  crusade,  i.  423.  Philip  repulsed  at  Roiien  by 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  ib.  John  invested  with  the  dutchy  of, 
on  his  brother  Richard's  death,  436.  Laid  under  an  interdict 
on  account  of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais's  captivity,  who  is  sur- 
rendered, 437.  Two  braban^ons  left  governors  of  it,  by 
John,  on  his  leaving  it,  447.  Recovered  by  Philip,  ib.  The 
barons  of,  how  differently  circumstance  from  those  of  other 
countries  during  their  connexions  with  England,  467.  The 
states  of,  how  composed,  ii.  16.  Formally  ceded  to  Lewis  IX. 
by  Henry  III.  of  England,  77.  Is  suddenly  invaded  by  Ed- 
ward III.  276.  Caen  seized  and  plundered,  277.  Calais 
taken,  291.  Is  invaded  by  four  French  armies,  488.  Finally 
reduced  to  the  government  of  France,  489. 

J^orris^  sir  John,  joins  sir  Francis  Drake,  in  his  expeditions  to 
Portugal,  iv.  448.  Commands  the  English  forces  sent  to  re- 
duce Britany  for  Henry  IV.  469.  Is  sent  to  reduce  insur- 
rections in  Ireland,  ib.  Is  deceived  by  the  treacherous  nego* 
tiations  of  Tyrone,  and  dies  of  vexation,  492. 

J^orth  west  passage,  three  attempts  for  the  discovery  of,  made 
by  sir  Martin  Frobisher,  v.  23.  Davis's  stndts  discovered,  ib. 
Attempts  for  the  discovery  of,  made  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
188. 

J^orthamptofij  a  council  called  there  by  king  Henry  II.  in  which 
Thomas  a  Becket  is  condemned,  i.  339.  Battle  of^  between 
Henry  VI.  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  iii.  23. 

JSTorthuviberland^  history  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of,  i.  35. 

,  earl  of,  defeats  earl    Douglas  at  Homeldon, 

ii.  397.  Rebels  against  Henry  IV.  and  leagues  with  the 
Welsh  and  Scots,  ib.  His  son  defeated  and  killed  by  the 
king,  399.  His  submission  accepted,  400.  Retires  to  Scotland, 
and  is  killed  in  an  irruption  into  England,  402. 

-,  Dudley  earl  of  Warwick,  made  duke  of,  iv.  59. 


Determines  to  ruin  Somerset,  60.  Causes  Son^rset,  his 
dutchess,  and  friends,  to  be  arrested,  ib.  Trial  and  execution 
of  Somerset,  61 .  Endeavours  to  get  Tonstal  bishop  of  Durham 


tHamtedv  but  is  disappomted  l^/die  commcms,  65.  His  ]ma« 
sores  in  the  recalling  a  new  parliament,  66«  His  representa- 
tions to  induce  the  king  to  alter  the  succession,  67.  PUices 
his  own  emissaries  about  the  king,  69.  Abuses  the  chief  jus- 
tice^ sir  Edward  Montague,  for  refusing  to  draw  the  deed  of 
settlement  for  lady  Jane  Gray,  70.  Procures  the  j)atent  t3»  be 
passed,  7i.  Endeavours  to  get  the  two  princesses  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  into  his  power,  74.  Proclaims  the  lady  Jane  Gtayy 
75.  Is  disconcerted  at  the  bad  aspect  of  affairs,  7T.  Takes 
the  command  of  the  army,  ib.  Is  deserted  by  his  army,  and 
proclaims  queen  Mary,  78.  Is  apprehended,  ib.  Is  tried  anA 
executed,  79. 
Xorthumberland^  earl  of,  offers  to  release  Mary  queen  of  Seot» 
from  her  confinement  in  England,  iv.  379.  Enters  into  a  ne- 
gotiation with  the  duke  d'Alva,  and  raises  an  insurrection 
with  the  earl  of  Westmoreland  in  the  north,  280.  Is  taken 
by  Murray,  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Lochlereii,  181,  Is 
delivered  up  and  executed,  312. 

-,  earl  of,  is  sent  by  Charles  I.  to  conmiand  his 


army  against  the  Scots,  v.  334.  Retires  from  Newcastle  on 
the  rout  of  lord  Conway  at  Newbem,  335.  The  command  by 
bis  illness  devolves  on  Stafiord,  336.  Joins  the  pariiamei>t 
against  the  king,  iv.  2.    Retires  to  his  seat,  31. 

extract   of  some    curious  particulars  from   a 


household  book  of  an  old  earl  of  that  fiunily,  iiL  7. 
.A^ortiKiy,  maid  of.    See  Margaret. 
JVorwichf  bishop  of,  leads  out  a  crusade  against  the  Clementines^ 

■     ■         ,  John  lord,  is  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Normandy  in 
Angouieme,  iL  275.    His  stratagem  to  save  the  garrison,  ib. 

^Vot^Hnghamy  counters  of,  discovers  on  her  death  bed,  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  her  treachery  to  the  eai*i  of  Essex,  iv.  529. 

'  ,  earl  of,  and  lord  high  admiral,  is  sent  to  Spain  to  ra- 
tify the  peace  with,  v.  58.  Sentiments  of  the  SpaniardB  at  the 
sight  of  his  train,  ib. 

Myva  Bfi^cy  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  sir  Robert  Holmes,  Vi. 
38^.     See  JV'ew  York. 

J^owelj  chaplain  to  queen  Elizabeth,  openly  reproved  by  her 
for  spe«(king  irreverently  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  iv.  272. 

'^ '  note..  .1 

JVbyei^  treaty  o£^  between  Francis  I.  of  France  and  Charles  kin^ 
t>f  Spain,  afterwards  emperor,  iii.  235. 


OJiTE^  Titus,  his  account  of  a  popish  plot,  viL  54.    Hi^  \sk3\h 
and  character,  57.    is  examined  before  the  council,  58.    In- 
consistencies of  his  nan*ative  pointed  out,  ib^    Obtains  a  pen- 
siwi,  66.    His  evidence  against  lord  Stafford,  118.    Is  hea-   * 
Vol.  Vir.  N  n  n 


mncx. 

vUf  finied  lipfr  caUtng  the  dvke  of  York  a;  pi^ish  traitor,  l§f . 
Is  convicted  and  sentenced  for  perjury,  188. 

Qm$h^  "Cx .  ofiiciof  arbitrary  administration  of^  by  the  court  of 
ecclesiastiosU  commissioD,  iv.  3^. 

Qiltb^  lasbpp  of  Baueaux,  uteruie  brother  to  William  the  Con- 
qveroE,  left  joint  administrator  of  the  kuigdom  with  WiUmm 

:  Fiuosborn  during  his  brother's  absence  in  Normandy,  i.  304. 

.  ;i^si>iire8  to  the  popedom,  237.    Seized  by  William,  tind  con- 

»  &QOd  during  his  reign,  238.  Engages  in  a  conspiracy  against 
Willkm  Rufits,  244. 

Qjgki  kingof  .Mercia,  his  descent,  i.  42.  Succeeds  Ethelbald, 
ib.    His  wars,  id.    His  treacherous  murder  of  Ethelbert  king 

t  ofHlte*  £asit  Angles,  i6.  His  pious  deeds  of  expiation,  43^ 
kuposes  the  tax  of  Peter^s  pence,  id.  Endows  a  rich  monas- 
'tery  ait  St<  Albans,  id.  Enters  into  an  alliance  with  Charle- 
im^nd,  ib^    Makes  a  rampart  against  the  Welsh,  44.  Ttou* 

Qkey^  e<>loiisi,  one  of  the  king's  judges,  is  seized  in  Holland, 
brought  home  and  executed,  vi.  367.    His  character,  ib. 

Qtavb  tki  Dtntes  his  character,  L   115.    Confirmed  by  English- 

'  bkhops,  ami  cwionized  by  the  church  of  Rome^  ib. 

QM  Man  ^f  the  mountains.     See  AsmLwin^. 

6Jtidcm9ticy  fir  Jolui.     See  Cobham, 

0'J\realey  Hugh.     See  Tyrme, 

m    nti'i',  Oiben,  enters  into  a  coilspiracy  with  Rinuceini)  the 
pope's  legate,  against  the  lord  lieutenant  Ormond,  vu  18  K 
Enters  into  a  correspondence  with  the  parliamentary  generals, 
■'ik*    Is  reduced  by  Cromwel,  188. 

,  Sir  Phelim,  engages  in  Roger  More's  conspiracy  to 

.  exipel  the  English  from  Ireland,  v.  397.    His  cruel  massacre 
ot  the  English  in  Ulster,  400.    Forges  a  commission  fromtiie 
.  kiAg  for. his  insurrection)  406.    I&  taken  and  executed  by  Ire- 
ton,  vL  21S- 

■■■■q  oj  Ml,  Shan,  his  histoiry  and  character,  iv.  489. 

Q/tii2ftVHi<the.I>utch  admiral,  is  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the 
duke  of  York,  vi.  385. 

Qtang€\  priure  of^  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  on  the  defeat 
of  the  duke  of  Britany,  iii.  139.  Gained  over,  and  released, 
t<>  ||€frauBde  the  young  dutchesa  to  a  marriage  with  the  French 

.kiiigi  I  ua*-- > 

,  William  prince  of,  is  condemned  as  a  rebel,  and  his 

possesions  confiscated  by  the  duke  of  Ahra,  iv.  334.  Unites 
the  towna  of  Holland  and  Zealand  uito  a  league  against  the 
Spanish  government,  ib.  Sends  an  embassy  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  Elizabeth,  327.  Concludes  the  treaty  called  the 
pacification)  of  Ghent,  328.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  queen 
Elizabeth,  ib.    Is  assassinated  by  Gerard,  369. 

-,  JMaurice  prince  of,  succeeds  the  earl  of  Leicester  in 


^U  ^vei-nimettt  of  the  United  Provinces,  iv.  421.  Battle  of 
Toitfiiholt,  470.  Renews  the  war  with  Spain  on  the-expira- 
lion  of  the  truce,  v.  15^. 


iSirmt^Ci  William  prince  of,  |s  miurriedto  tte  pi^icess  M«ry  of 
England,  v.  390. 

-     »  WilliMM  priacc  of,  is  educated  by  John  de  Wit,  yI.  452. 

His  character,  i&,  la  aj^ointed  general  and  admiral  of  the 
Uniled  Provinces,  454.  Is  made  stadtholder,  463»  Unites 
tbs  Dutch  to  oppose  the  conquests  of  Lewis  XIV.  465.  Is 
joined  by  the  Impenal  general  MontecucuU,  and  obliges  the 
French  to  abandon  the  Low  Countries,. 47^.  His  obstinate 
battle,  with  the  prince  of  Cond6  at  Seneffte,  vii.  8.  Is  unable 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  Bouchaine,  18.  Is  defeated  by  the 
French  at  St  Omers,  33.  Comes  over  to  England  to  marcy 
the  princess  Mary,  28.  The  marriage  concluded,  29.  Con- 
certs with  Charles  the  plan  of  peace,  30.  Attacks  the  Frencih 
anny  the  day  after  signing  the  peace  at  Niraeguen,  39.  Re- 
marks on  lus  conduct  with  respect  to  English  affairs,  230. 
Forms  a  league  against  Lewis  XIV.  232.  Refuses  to  concur 
in  the  designs  of  James  II.  233.  His  reply  to  the  king's  sttii- 
<^t2fti(ms  by  Fagel,  234.  His  instructions  to  Dykvelt,  his  ea- 
voy  to. England,  235.  Applications  made  to  him  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 236.  Is  formally  invited  over  to  England  by  the  principal 
men,  237.  The  motives  which  induced  him  to  listen  to  -die 
overtures  of  the  English,  lA.  His  prepjtrations  to  oppose  king 
James,  239.  His  declaration  published,  244.  Embarks,  ^45. 
LAnds  at  Torbay,  id.  Declines  treating  with  the  comm^ssijon- 
ers,  and  marches  for  London,  250.  Orders  the  king«  on  his 
CQtum  after  his  first  fl^ht^  not  to  approach  Loi^don,  254.  is 
desired  by  the  peers  to  assume  die  government,  and  to  sum- 
moo  a  convention)  258.  Summons  the  convention,  id^  Sum- 
mons .a  convention  at  Edinburgh,  ib.  Receives  an  ofier  of 
the  crown  <?f  Scotland,  259.  His  conduct  during  the  meet- 
ing of  the  convention  parliament,  265.  His  declaration  to  a 
meeting  of  peers,  id.  The  crown  settled  on  him  and  th©^ 
princess,  267. 

Ordainere^  a  council  of  formed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  by 
parluLmeent,  to  govern  the  nation,  ii.  197.  Ordinances  framed 
by,  ik.    Aim  paiticularly  at  Piers  Gavaston,  and  banish  him, 

i9a. 

Ordfial,  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  law,  the  several  species  oU  i-  191. 

OfcUnance^  the  self  denying  one,  passed  by  the  long  parliament, 
vi.  68. 

Orkney^  earl  Bothwel  made  duke  of,  iv.  238.  The  banns  or- 
dered to  be  published  between  him  and  queen  Mary,  ib.  Is 
married  to  her  by  tlie  bishop  of  Orkney^  239.  Endeavours 
to  get  prince  James  into  his  power,  242,  Raises  an  army  to 
oppose  a  confederacy  of  nobles  formed  against  him,  243.  Flies 
to  the  Orkneys,  and  subsists  by  piracy,  244.  Escapes  to  Den- 
mark, where  he  dies  miserably  in  prison,  ib, 

.  ,  bishop  of,  marries  Mary  queen  of  Scots  to  Bothwel,  iv. 
239.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  in  her  cause,  on 
the  ps^  of  the  king  and  kingdom4  256. 


OrUftnsj  city  of,  besi^g^d  bj  the  earl  of  Salh^ury,  ii.  rMs:  tec-^ 
ceeded  by  the  eart  of  Stiffoik  on  his  death,  ib.  Cannon  first 
successfully  applied  at-  this  siege,  457.  Battle  of  Herringdy 
ib.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  recalls  his  troops  from  the  siege, 
458.  Distress  of  the  town  and  garrison,  id,  Joan  d'Are  en- 
ters it  with  a  convoy,  462.  A  second  convoy  enters  unmo- 
lested, ib,  The  English  repulsed  from  several  of  their  posts^ 
463.  Amazement  of  the  besiegers^  ib.  The  siege  raised, 
465.  See  Joan  d'jirc.  Is  besieged  by  th^  duke  of  Guise,  iv. 
208.    Guise  assassinated  there,  ib. 

,  Lewis  duke  of,  disputes  the  administration  of  affidrs 
with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  on  the  insanity  of  Charles  VL 
ii.  418.     Reconciliation  between  them,  ib.    Assassinated  by 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  ib.    For  his  natural  son,  see  ZhmtHs, 
duke  of,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Azincpur,  ii. 


425u    Obtains  a  neutrality  for  his  demesnes,  456.    Ransoms 
himself,  481. 

Lewis  duke  of,  disputes  the  administration  of  France 


during  the  minority  of  Charles  VIII.  with  the  princess  Anne 

>  of  fii^ujeu,  iii.  133.    Obliged  to  fly  to  the  court  of  Brilany, 

>  f ^.  Commands  the  duke  of  Britsmy's  forces  against  the  inva- 
sion of  France,  134.  Taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  139. 
Released,  to  promote  the  king  of  France's  suit  to  the  dutchess 

-  of  Britany,  144.  Succeeds  to  the  crown  of  France,  174.  See 
iw/«  XII. 

Ormcabyy  left  justiciary  of  Scotland  on  the  return  of  earl  War- 
rcne  to  England,  ii.  167.  The  Scots  irritated  at  his  oppres- 
sions)  168.  Flies  to  England,  on  the  appearance  of  William 
Wallace,  169. 

Ormondj  earl  of,  reduces  the  Spanish  general  San  Josepho  in 
Kerry,  iv.  349. 

'  ,  earl  of,  his  successes  against  the  Irish  rebels,  vi.  43. 
Engages  the  justices  and  council  to  adhere  to  the  king 'against 
the  pmiiament,  ib.    Concludes  a  cessation  with  the  rebels  by 

:  the  king's  order,  45.,  Seinls  over  troops  to  assist  the  kifcg, 
ib.  Glamorgan  treats  with  the  Irish  rebels  without  his  know- 
ledge, vi.  107.  Resigns  Dublin,^  and  all  other  places,  by  the 
king's  oixler,  to  the  parliamentary  forces,  108.  Conclude  a 
peace  with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  and  engages  it  to  assist 
the  king,  181.  Narrowly  escapes  from  a  conspiracy  formed 
against  him,  182.  Retires  to  France,  ib.  Returns  back,  183^ 
Reduces  the  parliamentary  garrisons,  184.  Besieges  Dublin, 
187.  Is  defeated  by  a  sally  from  the  city,  188.  Again  leaves 
the  island,  190.  Comes  to  England  to  concert  a  conspiracy 
against  the  protector,  282.  Is  forced  to  fly,  ib.  Is  made  stew- 
ard of  the  household,  and  created  a  duke,  343.  Is  made  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where-  he  suppresses  an  intended  insur- 
rection, 422.  Remonstrates  against  the  ^English  act  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  423.  Is  seis^  by  Blood,  but 
rescued,  442.    Is  again  sent  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  vii.  136. 


Ul%  aiministiWkm  vindicate  bf  his  ^on  Ofisoiy,  af^nst  jord 
Shaftesbury,  137,    Is  recalled  by  king  James,  210. 

Owricj  king  of  DeYri,  and  Eanfred,  king  of  Bernicia,  apostatise 
to  paganism^  and  both  perish  in  battle,  i.  S8. 

dttrnd,  short  account  of  the  siege  of,  by  the  Spaniards,  iv.  S%7. 
note, 

O99ory^  lord,  son  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  his  bold  speech  to 
the  duk^  of  Buckingham,  vi.  443.  Commands  in  the  fleet 
under  princ»  Rupert,  473.  Justifies  his  father's  administra- 
tion in  Ireland  against  lord  Shaftesbury,  i4i.  137. 

Oswald^  king  of  Northumberland,  recovers  the  dismembered 
parts  of  his  kingdom,  and  restores  the  christian  religion,  i.  39. 
Oites  the  Britons  a  final  defeat,  id.  Slain  by  Penda,  king  of 
Met*cia,  id.    History  of  his  successors,   id. 

OtterSumCj  battle  of,  ii.  361. 

Otwatfj  the  poet,  his  unhappy  ftite,  yii.  282, 

Overburify  sir  Thomas,  assists  young  Cari'e,  the  king's  favour- 
ite, with  good  advice,  v^  90.  His  imprudence  in  tfa^  affair  of 
lady  Essex,  93.  Is  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  deceit- 
ful contrivance  of  Rochester,  93.  Is  poisoned,  by  order  of 
Somerset  and  his  lady,  94.  His  remarks  on  the  English  navy, 
1^6. 

Omiawsj  whether  eligible  to  parliament,  v.  49. 

Oxford  University^  by  whom  first  founded,  i,  83.  The  parlia- 
ment, afterwards  called  the  mad  parliament,  assembles  therein 
ii.  71.  The  provisions  of,  enacted,  id.  See  Barons.  Lec- 
tures on  civil  law,  when  first  read  there,  iii.  102.  When  first 
ei'ected  into  a  bishopric,  379.  The  parliament  removed 
thither  by  Charles  1.  on  account  of  the  plague  at  London, 
V.  207,  This  parliament  dissolved  on  t}ie  plague  appearing 
there,  211.  Negotiations  there  for  a  peace  between  the  king 
and  parliament,  vi.  15.  The  king  endeavours  to  form  a  parlia- 
ment there,  in  opposition  to  that  at;  London,  47. 

»  .■  '■  ■,  earl  of,  invites  Henry  VII.  to  an  entertainment,  iii.  186^. 
Fined  by  the  king  for  his  retainers,  187. 


PACK^  sttderman,  makes  a  motion  in  parliament  for  giving 
Cromwel  the  title  of  king,  vi.  273. 

Pwg'et^  secretary,  remonstrates  to  lord  Seymour  the  impropriety 
of  caballing  against  his  brother,  the  protector,  iv.  29.  In- 
forms the  protector  of  his  practises,  and  advises  him  to  return 
from  Scotland,  to  guard  against  them,  i6.  Adheres  to  So- 
merset in  his  distress,  48.  Advises  Mary  to  the  Spanish 
alliance,  87, 

Fdlatinate  of  the  Rhine.  See  Frederic.  The  EngUsh  undertake 
the  recovery  of  it,  v,  162.  The  attempt  fails,  fd.  Treaty  of 
Westphalia,  vi.  2^3.     . 


UOHIX. 

J»ale»fincy  st«te  of>  «t  the  arrbiJ  of  crus|Mki»9  lUchiid  I.  of 
England)  and  Philip  of  France,  i.  414. 

Pidmer^  Mrs.     Sec  Cleveland. 

,  sir  ThoiBas,  is  employed  'by  Northumberland  as  a  spy 

upon  Somerset)  iv.  60.  His  accusation  against  Somerset,  iA. 
Is  apprehended  for  joining  the  party  of  the  lady  Jane  Ckay, 
78.     Is  executed,  79v 

Fandolf^  legate  from  pope  Innocent  III.  to  Philips  in  his  expe^* 
dition  against  king  John  of  England,  his  priyaite  instructions, 
i.  461.  Proposes  an  interview  with  John,  ib.  Procures  his 
submission  to  the  pope,  462.  Receives  the  resignation  of  his 
kingdom,  and  homage  from  him  ih.  I^ccoromumcates  the 
earl  of  Albemarle  and  his  adherents,  46. 

Tapacy^  the  seat  of,  how  fixed  in  Italy,  iL  387. 

Pafial  authority^  the  popular  sentiments  of,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  ii.  333.  Renounced  by  Henry  VIII.  iii.  324. 
Sec  R^iformation, 

Far^  Catharine^  married  to  Henry  VIII.  iii.  427.  Is  made  re- 
gent during  Henry's  absence  in  France,  433.  Her  narrow 
escape  from  impeachment  for  heresy,  443.  Her  prudent  eva- 
sion of  this  danger,  444.  Marries  lord  Seymour  soon  after 
Henry's  death,  iv.  39.     Dies  in  childbed,  30. 

Paria^  massacre  of  the  hugcmots  in  tliat  city,  on  the  eve  of  Sl. 
Bartholomew,  v.  316.     Sec  France. 

Parker,  archbishop,  his  character,  iv.  364. 

,  bishop  of  Oxford,  is  violently  appointed  president  of 

Magdalen  hall  by  James  II.  vii.  223. 

Fariiament,  English,  a  view  of,  in  its  feudal  form,  il.  12.  By 
what  titles  the  clergy  obtained  seats  in,  ib.  The  importance 
of  the  barons  in,  13.  The  commons  not  originally  a  part  of, 
14.  Composed  wholly  of  military  tenants,  ib.  When' usually 
assembled,  18.  That  summoned  at  Oxford  in  the  minority  of 
Henry  III.  grants,  in  his  name,  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of 
the  great  charter,  47.  Refuses  supplies  to  Henry,  56.  63.  The 
spirited  remonstrances  of,  to  the  king,  on  his  demand  of  a 
supply,  65.  Grants  a  supply  on  a  solemn  confirmation  of  the 
great  charter,  67.  Assembles,  dressed  in  armour,  70.  That 
termed  the  mad  one,  meets  at  Oxford,  71.  A  supreme  coun-- 
cil  of  twenty-four  chosen  by,  to  regulate  the  government,  ib. 
The  first  efFoits  toward  sending  repreaentatives  of  counties  to, 
ib.  Regular  sessions  of,  appointed  by  the  council  of  barons, 
72.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  council  of  twenty-four, 
of  equal  authority  with,  to  act  at  the  intervals  of  the  sessiiuis, 
74.  One  called  by  Henry,  which  authorizes  him  to  resume 
the  government,  in  consequence  of  the  pope's  absolution,  80. 
One  summoned  by  Leicester  after  the  battk  of  Lewes,  which 
appoints  a  council  of  nine  to  administer  government,  92. 
Again  summoned  by  Leicester,  and  the  house  of  commons 
regnlarly  formed,  94.  Approves  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
reforming  bai-ons,  after  the  civil  wars  wert  ended,  105.  Other 
laws  enacted  in  the  reign  of.  Henry  III.  ib.    The  first  sum- 


moned  by  Edward  I.  rtforms  the  administration  of  jiiflticef 
114.  The  barons  prolttbited  coming  to,  except  summoned 
by  writ,  143.  Grants  supplies  to  Edward  for  a  French  war, 
156.  Is  awed  into  a  confirmation  of  the  two  charters,  by  the 
eai'ls  ai  Norfolk  imd  Hereford,  while  the  king  is  in  Flanders, 
162.  A  summary  vi«w  of  the  supplies  granted  to  Edward  I. 
189.  The  banishment  of  Piers  Gavaston  demanded  by  Tho- 
mas earl  of  Lancaster,  195.  Proctires  the  government  to  be 
Tested  in  a  council  of  twelvey  197.  Passes  a  sentence  of  for- 
feiture and  perpetual  exile  against  the  Despensers,  208.  De-r 
poses  Edward  II.  217.  A  council  of  regency  formed  by,  to 
act  during  the  minority  of  Edward  III.  330.  Ratifies  Morti- 
mer's treaty  with  Robert  Bruce,  234.  Condemns  Mortimer 
to  death,  237.  Assists  the  king  in  his  endeavours  to  restore 
Edward  Baliol  in  Scotland,  and  its  advice  to  him,  243.  Grant 
supplies  to  as^st  the  pretensions  of  Edward  to  the  crown  of 
France,  251.  Is  summoned  by  prince  Edward  during  his 
father's  absence  in  Flanders,  but  no  suppties  obtained,  255. 
Remarks  on  the  present  power  of,  id,  Itd^  conditional  grafits 
to  the  king,  id.  Resolutions  of,  oii  his  resuming  title  as  king 
of  France,  256.  Frames  an  act  for  redress  of  grivances  be- 
fwe  the  making  the  required  grants,  265.  Is  prevailed  on  to 
repeal  this  act,  266.  Advises  the  king  to  break  the  truce 
with  Philip,  and  makes  grants  for  the  renevral  of  the  war,  21^3. 
The  consideration  it  arrived  to,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
328.  Its  frequent  endeavours  to  abolish  purveyance  in  this 
reign,  330.  Attempts  in  vain  to  reduce  the  price  of  labour, 
336.  Settlement  of  government  established  by,  during  the 
minority  of  Richard  II.  341.  Is  dissolved,  and  the  increase 
of  its  autliority  shown,  342.  Imposes  a  polltax,  and  the 
alarming  consequences  of  it,  344.  Its  peremptory  deputation 
to  the  king,  352.  Its  undue  compact  with  the  duke,  of 
Gloucester  and  his  party,  355.  Procee^ngs  against  the  min- 
istry, 356.  The  irregularity  of  their  conduct,  358.  Influence 
of  the  king  over,  and  their  compliance  with  his  measures, 
365.  498.  Adjourned  to  Shrewsbury,  367.  Grants  Richard 
the  duties  on  wool  and  leather  for  life,  with  other  subsidies, 
iS,  Before  their  dissolution,  vest  the  parliamentary  authority 
in  a  committee  of  twelve  Jords  and  six  commoners,  368. 
■  Names  of  the  commissioners,  ib,  note.  Heads  of  the  accu- 
sation presented  to,  against  king  Richard,  374.  Deposes 
him,  378.  Act  ag^nst  heresy,  385.  Repealed,  ib.  The  re- 
peal supfHressed  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  ib.  Confusions 
in,  at  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  392.  Opposes  his  attempt 
to  exclude  females  from  the  succession,  407.  Advises  the 
king  to  seize  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  f*.  Renews  the 
same  advice  to  Henry  V.  416.  Grants  to  Henry,  after  the 
battle  of  Azincour,  427.  434.  Causes  which  contributed  to 
^increase  its  influence  in  government,  443.  Appoints  a  new 
arrangement  of  administration  during  the  minority  of  Henry 
VI.  »^*    Refuses  supplies  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of 


France,  469.  One  caUod  at  St.  Edmuod'a  Bury,  4d4.  tUkts 
the  duke  of  York  protector  during*  p&ea»ure,  iii.  18.  Resunies 
all  the  gmnts  to  the  crowa  since  Uie  time  of  Henry  V.  20. 
That  of  Coventry,  remarks  on,  30.  The  title  of  Edward  IV. 
recognized  by,  36.  Attainder?  reversed,  id.  Act  of  forfeiture 
and  attainder  passed  against  Henry  VI.  and  liis  queen,  and 
their  party,  36.  Summoned,  at  the  restoration  of  Henry  VI. 
55.  New  system  of  attainders  and  reversals,  id,  Suntinoned' 
by  Edward  on  his  restoration,  62.  Their  grants  to  the  king 
toward  a  French  war,  63.  Reflections  on  the  inconsistency  of 
their  proceedings,  71.  One  summoned  by  Richard  III.  re- 
cognizes his  authority,  creates  his  son  prince  of  Wales,  and 
makes  grants,  95.  Attainders  reversed  on  the  coming  in  of 
Henry  VII.  116.  Expedient  fpr  qualifying  the  king's  prior 
attainder,  ib.  Entail  of  tlie  crown,  how  managed,  U7.  Attain- 
ders of  the  York  party,  118.  Grants  a  supply  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  duke  of  Britany,  139.  Grants  supplies  to  the 
king  for  a  war  with  France,  147.  Passes  a  law  to  indemnify 
all  who  act  under  the  authority  of  the  king  for  the  time-  Ueingi 
159.  Grants  Henry  anotlier  subsidy,  164.  Its  obsequiousness 
to  his  oppressive  measures,  178.  Chuses  Dudley,  the  minis- 
ter of  ius  extortions,  speaker,  id.  Star  chamber  authority 
confirmed  by,  185.  The  king's  suit  for  murder  limited  withio 
4  yeai*  and  a  day,  ib.  Benefit  of  clergy  abridged,  ib.  Statutes 
against  retainers,  and  for  otiier  salutary  purposes,  186.  Law 
permitting  the  entailment  of  estates  to  be  broke.  197.  Re- 
view of  other  laws  passed  by  Henry  VH.  188.  The  first  of 
Henry  VIII.  atts^nts  Empson  and  Dudley,  the  ministers  of  the 
extortions  of  Henry  VH.  198.  Redresses  some  abuses  in 
the  late-  reign,  ib.  note.  Grants  supplies  for  a  war  with 
France,  203.  Imposes  a  proportional  polltax,  208.  Grants 
oL  to  Henry,  by  the  influence  of  cardinal  Wolsey,  and  of  sir 
Thomas  More,  263.  Passes  an  act  agahist  levying  annates, 
315.  Continues  to  abridge  the  papal  authority,  in  the  regu- 
lation of  monasteries,  and  election  of  bishops,  324.  The 
succession  of  the  crown  regulated,  325.  Declares  the  king 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  326.  Attaints  sir  Thomas 
More,  and  bishop  Fisher,  327.  Unites  England  and  Wales, 
ib.  Passes  an  act  of  attainder  against  the  accomplices  of 
fhe  Holy  Maid  q/"  Ktnt^  340.  The  lesser  monasteries  sup- 
pressed by,  351.  Fartlier  progress  made  in  the  union  between 
England  and  Walqs,  352.  The  gross  flattery  of  the  speaker 
of  the  commons  to  the  king,  362.  Reason  assigned  for  an- 
nulling the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  ib.  The 
prijicess  Mary  and  Elizabeth  illegitimated,  and  the  succession 
settled  on  the  king's  issue  by  Jane  Seymour,  ib.  All  autho*- 
rity  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  renounced,  363.  Passes  the  bill 
of  six  aiticles,  for  abolishing  diversity  of  opinions  in  religion, 
389.  Enacts  that  royal  proclamation  shall  have  the  force  of 
laws,  390.  Yet  passes  a  statute  dcclaiing  that  the  king's 
proclamations  shall  not  infringe  the  laws  or  customs  of  Uie 
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rwSm,  f^.  Cohlirrfis  the  surrender  of  the  monasteries,  3^3. 
l>issolvc5  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  knights  of 
Malta,  399.  Grants  with  reluctance,  supplies  to  Henry,  ib. 
Instance  of  its  servile  compliance  with  Henry's  caprices,  402. 
Ccmdemns  Dr.  Barnes  for  heresy,  405.  Attaints  queen  Cath- 
arine Howard  and  her  associates,  411.  Passes  an  act  to 
secore  the  virtue  of  Henry's  future  wives,  412.  Ireland 
erected  into  a  kingdom  by,  478.  Ratifies  the  future  decisions 
of  tiie*  commissioners  appointed  by  the  king  to  establish  a 
religion,  413.  Prohibits  the  reading  of  the  bible  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  415.  Grants  supplies  for  a  French 
war,  425.  Enacts  that  offences  against  the  kuig's  proclama- 
tions shall  be  judged  by  a  council  of  nine,  ib.  Enforces  obe- 
dience to  the  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man^  published  by 
Henry  VIII.  426.  Restores  the  princesses  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth to  their  right  of  succession,  429.  The  style  of  the  king's 
regal  title  settled,  ib.  The  king's  debts  contracted  by  a  gen- 
eral loan  remitted,  430.  Another  oath  of  the  king's  supremacy 
imposed,  ib.  The  law  of  the  six  articles  mitigated,  431. 
Grants  another  subsidy,  437.  Bestows  on  the  king  all  the 
tmiversity  and  hospital  revenues,  ib.  The  abject  flattery 
bestowed  on  the  king,  438.  Henry's  speech  to,  on  proroguing 
it,  ib.  Attainder  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  447.  A  recapitulation 
of  the  statutes  passed  by  Henry  VIII.  452.  Remarks  on  the 
statute  granting  him  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  454. 
One  summoned  by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  protector,  iv.  22. 
The  wholesome  laws  passed  this  session,  ib.  Lord  Seymour 
condemned,  34.  Celibacy  recommended  to  the  clergy,  but 
their  marriage  permitted,  36.  Heavy  taxes  laid  on  money 
and  trade,  534.  note.  Deprives  the  protector  of  all  his  offices, 
and  fines  him,  51.  Passes  a  severe  act  against  rioters,  ib. 
Interest  for  money  declared  illegal,  63.  The  new  liturgy 
authonzed,  ib.  Acts  passed,  against  treason,  and  making  pro- 
vision for  the  poor,  64.  The  Latin  mass' celebrated  in,  at  the 
atcession  of  queen  Mary,  84.  The  species  of  treason  limited, 
ib.  The  queen's  legitimacy  established,  ib.  All  Edward's 
statutes  of  religion  repealed,  ib.  The  duke  of  Norfolk's 
attainder  reversed,  ib.  Is  dissolved,  for  opposing  the  Spanish 
alliance,  89.  A  large  sum  sent  over  by  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  to  bribe  the  new  one,  97.  Gardiner's  speech  at  the  open- 
infg  of,  97.  The  caution  of,  with  respect  to  the  pretensions 
of  Philip,  ib.  Is  dissolved,  99.  A  new  one  summoned,  which 
reverses  the  attMnder  of  cardinal  Pole,  101.  Implores  for- 
giveness of  the  pope  for  their  defection  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  ib.  Its  caution  to  prevent  the  resumption  of  church 
lands,  102.  Revives  the  sanguinary  laws  against  heretics,  ib. 
Tenths  aftd  first  fruits  restored  to  the  church,  120.  Subsi- 
dies granted  by  a  new  one,  136.  All  sales  of  grants  of  croWn 
lands  by  die  queen  ftJr  seven  years  to  come,'  confirmed,  ib. 
Lair  for  reg^ilating  the  militia,  142.  The  first  law  for  repair 
oif  the  highways  by- a  generial  parish  duty,  ^43.  The  joy  ^s- 
VoL.  VIL  Ooo 
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covered  at  the  acccbsion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  144.  A  new 
one  culled  by  whom  the  title  of  the  queen  is  recognized,  150. 
The  newly  erected  monasteries  suppressed,  151.  All  statutes^ 
of  Edward  VI.  concerning  religion  restored,  152.  The 
nomination  of  bishops  given  lo  the  crown^  ib,  Thfe  mass 
abolished,  and  liturgy  restored,  153.  The  queen's  royal  power 
over  all  her  dominions  strongly  asserted,  and  the  assertion  of 
the  papal  authority  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  treason,  207. 
Laws  against  prophesying  and  witchcraft^  ib.  Supplies  grant- 
ed to  the  queeu,  208.  Elizabeth's  speech  at  the  dissoluUon 
of,  230.  A  new  one  summoned^  after  an  interval  of  five 
years,  288.  Is  prohibited,  by  the  queen's  order,  from  med- 
dling with  any  matters  of  state,  ib.  Reflections  on  her  haughty 
treatment  of,  and  her  declared  notions  of  the  proper  objects 
of  its  attention,  295.  Laws  passed  this  session  of,  3^d.  A 
spirited  speech  of  Peter  Wentworth,  a  commoner,  in  fevour 
of  liberty  of  speech  in,  333.  Petitions  the  queen  for  church 
reformation,  instead  of  proceeding  on  the  bill  introduced  for 
that  purpose,  235.  Supplies  gmnted  by,  to  the  queen,  236. 
Laws  agciinst  popery,  342.  Confirms  the  association  for  the 
protection  of  the  queen,  361.  Appoints  a  regency,  in  case  of 
her  violent  death,  362.  A  severe  law  against  Jesuits  and 
popish  priests,  ib,  Elizabeth's  speech  on  the  application 
made  by  the  commons  for  farther  religious  reformation,  366. 
Ratifies  the  sentence  against  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  «k8d  peti- 
tions for  her  execution,  397.  Grants  supplies  to  the  queen, 
on  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada,  445.  Passes  a  severe 
law  against  recusants,  462.  Votes  supplies,  463.  The  queen's 
speech  to,  ib.  Its  legislative  power  checked  by  Elizabeth,  v^ 
10.  Tyrannical  statutes  passed  by,  13.  One  summoned  by 
James  I.  46.  Appoints  comniissioners,  at  the  king's  desire, 
to  treat  «f  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  56.  Becomes 
jealous  of  the  regal  prerogative  in  ecclesiastical  afl&iirs,  79. 
Buckingham  lays  before  it  an  insincere  account  of  the  treaty 
for  the  Spanish  match,  which  the  king  and  prince  vouch,  152. 
The  king's  speech  relative  to  a  war  with  Spain,  154.  An  act 
against  monopolies,  155.  One  summoned  by  Charles  I.  on 
his  accession,  201.  Its  ill  humour,  owing  to  disgust  against 
Buckingham,  203.  Other  contributing  causes,  204.  Is  ad- 
journed to  Oxford  on  account  of  the  plague,  207.  The  king 
lays  his  necessities  before  it,  i^.  Refuses  supplies^  ib.  Dis- 
solved on  the  plague  appearing  at  Oxford,  211.  A  second 
called  by  Charles,  212.  A  third  summoned,  234.  The  king's 
threatentng  address  to  it,  ib.  The  petition  of  rigiit  passed, 
246;  which  is  followed  by  a  grant  of  supplies,  249.  Is  dis- 
solved, 251.  Is  summoned  after  eleven  years'  interval  324. 
The  king's  pleas  to  procure  supplies^  ib.  Is  abruptly  dis- 
solved 331.  Meeting  of  the  long,  341,  An  ftct  for  triennial 
parliaments  passed,  365.  Attainder  of  Strs^ord;  5^2.  Act 
against  adjourning  and  proroguing  the  parliasiient  without  its 
ewu  consent,  384.     The  star  chamber,  and  kigh  coimmwon 
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<!ourt,  abolished,  387.  Other  arbitrary  courts  suppressed? 
389.  Adjoutns,  and  appoints  a  committee  of  both  houses  to 
sk  during  the  recess,  390.  Appoints  a  committee  to  attend 
the  king  to  Scotland,  ib.  Makes  a  present,  with  acknow- 
ledgements, to  the  Scottish  army,  which  ^re  now  disbanded, 
39 1 .  A  day  of  thaTiksgiving  appointed  for  the  national  pacifi- 
cation,/J^.  Applies  to  the  earl  of  Essex  for  a  guard,  394. 
Votes  the  king's  interfering  in  a  bill  depending  in,  to  be  a 
breacli  of  privilege,  419.  Reflections  on  the  uncertainty  of 
parliamentary  privileges,  id.  Petitions  or  addresses  received 
from  divers  bodies  of  the  common  people,  promising  to  pro- 
tect its  privileges,  433.  Is  petitioned  by  a  body  of  women,  ib. 
The  bishops'  rotes  taken  away,  435.  Threatens  the  queen 
with  an  impeachment,  ib.  Passes  the  militia  bill,  437,  Raises 
an  army,  and  appoints  the  carl  of  Essex  general,  446.  Obtains 
losms  of  the  people,  ib*  SevKls  conditions  of  agreement  to  the 
king,  447.  Stops  all  remittances  of  revenue  to  the  king,  vi.  3. 
Their  fleet  intercepts  supplies  fi'om  the  queen  to  the  king,  ib. 
Its  haughty  reception  of  the  king's  overtures,  7.  Votes  an 
address  for  a  treaty  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  13.  Its  de- 
mands in  the  negotiation  at  Oxford,  15.  For  the  operations 
of  its  forces  against  the  kmg,  see  Essex ^  Waller <^  Fairfax^ 
Gromivel^  &c.  The  nulitary  operations  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  both  houses,  28.  The  secret  measures  and  despotic 
authority  of  this  comfmittec,  ib.  Applies  to  Scotland  for  as- 
sistance, 36.  Sends  commissioners  to  engage  the  Scots  to 
confederate  with  them,  40.  Receives  and  enforces  subscrip- 
tion to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  ib.  Remits  money 
to  Stotlahd,  to  raise  an  army,  41.  Measures  taken  to  ;iup- 
press  the  Irish  rebellion,  42.  A  committee  of,  sent  to  Ire- 
land, is  excluded  the  council  by  the  influence  of  Ormond,  43. 
Lays  an  excise  on  beer,  wine,  and  other  commodities,  48. 
Publishes  an  ordinance  for  retrenching  a  meal  a  week,  toward 
the  public  service,  ib.  Is  wrote  to  by  the  king,  but  rejects 
his  offfers  of  treaty,  SO.  The  independents  form  a  party  in, 
62.  Differences  between  Manchester  and  Cromwel,  63. 
Passca  the  .  selfdenying  ordinance,  68.  Receives  proposals 
from  the  king  for  a  treaty,  70.  Sends  commissioners  to 
Uxbridge,  71.  Summons  an  assembly  of  divines  at  West- 
mittster,  for  regulating  religion,  ib.  Demands  of  the  com- 
naisdionera  at  Uxbridge,  as  to  religion, '/A.  Demands  as  to  the 
militia,  74.  Demands  with  regard  to  Ireland,  75,  Other 
demands  made  to  the  king,  ib.  Return  of  the  commissioners, 
ib.  Execution  of  Laud,  76.  Publishes  the  king's  letters 
ta^^n  at  Naseby,  94.  Refuses  a  treaty  with  the  king,  100. 
Issues  orders  for  securing  him,  if  he  came  to  London,  ib. 
Reproaehes  the  king  with  Glamorgan's  transactions  in  Ire- 
land, H)l.  Est^abli^h^s  the  presbyterian  discipline,  103.  But 
refuses  to  admit  the  divine  right  of  it,  104.  Restrains  the 
jknwsr  of'  esccomm^nication,  ib.  Is  informed  by  the  Scots  of 
the  king^s  M^rival  in  their  aj*my,  107..    Sends  fresh  proposals 


to  the  king,  109.  Treats  wiUi  the  Scots  for  deliveiing^up 
the  king,  110.  He  is  delivered  to  the  commissioners  sent  for 
him,  112.  Proposes  a  reduction  of  the  army,  1 14.  The  army 
begins  to  mutiny  against  its  authority,  117.  Sends  proposals 
for  their  going  to  Ireland,  ib.  Votes  to  disband  all  who  re- 
fuse that  service,  1 19.  Discovers  Cromwel's  schemes,  and 
prepares  an  accusation  against  him,  121.  Its  oppressive  acts 
render  it  odious  to  the  people,  ib,  A  review  of  its  civil 
administration,  122.  Orders  out  the  London  mititia  to  de- 
fend it  against  the  army,  125.  Enters  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  army,  ib.  Appoints  F^urfax  general  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces,  129.  Is  obliged  to  vote  according  to  the  instractions 
of  the  army,  ib.  Is  forced  by  the  populace  to  reverse  a  vote 
for  the  change  of  the  London  militia,  1 30.  Their  speakers 
apply  to  the  ai-my  for  protection,  ib.  New  speakers  chosen, 
and  defence  prepared  for,  131.  The  old  speakei*s  reinstated 
by  the  army,  132.  Negotiates  again  with  the  king,  IS9. 
Votes  against  any  farther  negotiation  with  the  king,  140. 
Declares  the  Scots  enemies,  146.  Endeavours  to  regain  its 
liberty  during  the  absence  of  the  army,  and  sends  to  treat 
with  the  king,  147.  The  points  debated  between  them,  148. 
Disavows  any  concurrence  in  the  seizure  of  the  king  by  the 
army,  155.  Is  surrounded  by  the  army,  i^.  Proceeds  to  a 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  the  king,  ib.  The  presbyterian 
members  excluded,  and  confined  by  colonel  Pride,  156.  The 
remaining  members  reverse  the  former  proceedings,  ib.  See 
Commons,  Its  proceedings  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  215. 
Erects  a  high  court  of  justice  to  try  offences  against  the 
cc^mon wealth,  216.  See  Commonwealth*  Frames  the  navi- 
gation act,  223.  Grants  letters  of  reprisal  against  the  United 
Provinces,  ib.  Refuses  to  admit  the  apology  of  the  Dutch  for 
Trompe's  conduct,  and  commences  war  with  the  States,  225. 
See  Blakcj  Ayscue^  &c.  The  army  renwnstrates  for  a  new 
one,  228.  Is  violently  dissolved  by  Cromwcl,  229.  Reflec- 
tions on  its  proceedings,  230.  A  new  one  summoned  by 
Cromwel,  237.  Character  of  it,  238.  Regulations  in  govern- 
ment and  religion  proposed  by,  ib.  Orders  marriage  to  be 
solemnized  by  the  civil  magi^ate,  239.  Resigpis  its  autho- 
rity to  Cromwel,  340.  One  summoned  by  the  protector,  248. 
The  equitable  plan  of  election,  ? A.  Is  reproved  by  the^  pro- 
tector for  disputing  his  authority,  248.  Is  forced  to  recognize 
his  authority,  and  is  then  dissolved,  ib,  A  new  one  chosen 
by  the  protector,  249.  Votes  a  renunciation  of  the  royal 
family,  272.  A  motion  made  by  Jephson  for  bestowing  the 
crown  on  Cromwel.  ib.  The  same  motion  made  in  form  by 
alderman  Pack,  273.  This  motion  agreed  to,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  persuade  the  protector's  acceptance,  274.  Con- 
firms the  protectoral  authority,  on  his  refusal  of  the  title  of 
king,  277.  Is  again  assembled  in  two  houses,  a»  formerly, 
279.  Is  dissolved^  280.  One  called  by  Richard  Cromwel, 
293r    Votes  against  the  council  of  offiecie,  296.    Is  din^ved 


by  liieir  infliience,  Of.  The  long  one  restored  by  the  council 
of  officers,  298.  Discoyers  a  design  formed  for  restoring  tiiie 
king,  which  is  suppressed,  300.  Cashiers  Lambert,  and  vests 
the  eommand  of  the  array  in  commission,  30 1 .  Is  expelled 
by  Lambert,  ib.  Is  again  restored  310.  Reduces  the  army 
to  obedience,  id.  Is  desired  by  Monk  to  send  the  regiments 
out  of  London,  312.  Monk  arrives,  and  is  thanked,  313.  His 
reply,  ^.  Its  authority  disputed  by  the  people,  particularly 
by  London^  3 1 4.  Orders  Monk  to  maixh  into  the  city  to  seize 
Ae  refractory  citizens,  ib.  Is  ordered  by  Monk  to  fix  a  time  for 
dWsolution,  and  for  calling  a  new  one,  315.  The  excluded  mem- 
bers-take their  seats,  and  after  some  necessary  votes,  issue 
writs  for  a  new  one,  316.  The  new  one  meets,  and  sir  Harbottle 
Grimstone  chosen  speaker,  32 1 .  See  Commons,  The  house  of 
lords  reassembles,  32 1.  See  Lords.  Charles  II.  proclaimed,  ^23. 
A  committee  appointed  to  invite  the  king  over,  ib.  Act  of  in- 
demnity passed,  344.  Settlement  of  the  revenue,  345.  Its  caution 
in  disbanding  the  army,  ib.  Is  dissolved,  346.  The  new  one 
passes  an  act  for  the  security  of  the  king's  person  and  govern- 
ment, 360.  Resigns  all  military  authority  to  the  king,  361.  Cor- 
poration act  passed,  362.  An  act  of  uniformity  passed,  363. 
Grants  the  king  four  subsidies,  being  the  last  grant  of  that 
nature,  376.  Militia  regulated^  ib.  Repeals  the  triennial  act, 
'  3T^.  Grants  supplies  for  the  Dutch  war,  384.  Five  mile 
act,  390.  Regulates  the  building  of  London,  397,  Votes  a 
supply  to  the  king,  ib.  An  act  of  incapacity  and  banishment 
passed  against  Clarendon,  406.  Prohibits  the  importation  of 
Insh  cattle,  4%S,  Supplies  granted,  431.  Act  against  con- 
venticles passed,  ib,  Coventry  act,  442.  Meets  after  two 
years'  prorogation,  468.  Speeches  of  the  king  and  the  chan- 
cellor Shaftsbury  to,  ib.  469.  Test  act  passed,  472.  Is  pro- 
rogued on  the  discontent  of  the  commons,  477.  Its  legality 
disputed,  after  a  twelvemonth's  recess,  vii.  22.  Exhorts  the 
king  to  guard  against  the  growing  power  of  France,  23.  Ad-, 
dresses  the  king  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  states  against 
France,  26.  Is  adjourned,  ib.  Takes  the  popish  plot  into 
consideration,  66.  A  new  test  act  passed,  70.  Is  dissolved, 
74.  Character  of  this  long  one,  75.  A  new  one  summoned, 
81.  Habeas  Corpus  act  passed,  89.  Is  prorogued,  and  after- 
wards dissolved,  to  stop  proceedings  against  Danby,  92.  The 
king's  speech  to  the  new  one,  107^  The  prosecuting  statute, 
35  Eliz.  repealed,  and  dissepters  eased,  122.  The  king  evades 
giving  his  assent  to  this  bill,  125.  Is  dissolved,  and  a  new  one 
summoned,  fd.  Meets  at  Oxford,  126.  Is  suddenly  dissolved, 
129.  One  called  by  James  II.  184.  His  speech  to,  on  the 
settlement  of  a  revenue  on  him,  ib.  Arguments  urged  for 
and  against  the  grant  of  a  revenue  during  life,  185.  The 
grant  during  life  voted,  187.  An  act  of  attainder  passed 
against  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  189.  The  convention  sum- 
moned by  the  prince  of  Orange,  258.  Settles  the  crown  on 
tfie  prince  and  priAcess  of  Orange,  267. 
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Parliament  of  Scotland,  recognizes  the  title  of  the  maid  of  Nor- 
way to  the  crown,  ii.  124.  Refers  the  pretensions  of  Baliol 
and  Bruce  to  the  award  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  127.  Is 
Summoned  by  the  queen  dowager  in  an  abbey  near  Had- 
dington, and  determines  to  send  the  young  queen  Mury  to 
France,  iv.  27.  Summoned  by  the  Congelation  of  the  Lord^ 
in  which  the  catholic  religion  is  suppressed,  and  the  presby- 
terian  discipline  established,  iv.  175.  The  queen  in  France 
refuses  to  ratify  the  proceedings  of,  ib.  Is  summoned  by 
Mary  to  attaint  the  /biuiished  lords,  222.  How  this  schem« 
failed,  ib.  Is  summoned  by  the  regent  Murray,  condemns 
Mary  to  prison  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  ratifies 
the  scttlemciit  of  the  crown  on  her  ^on  .Tames  VI.  248.  Ap- 
points commissioners  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth, 
287.  Prohibits  the  clergy  from  meddling  with  the  affairs  of 
government,  559.  A  law  proposed  to  it  by  James,  for  tlie 
extcmal  government  of  the  church  to  be  vested  in  him  and 
the  bishops,  V.  110.  The  bill  dropped  by  the  opposition  of 
the  clergy,  ib.  One  held  by  Charles  I.  285.  Its  proceedmgs 
toward  ratifying  the  acts  of  the  assen^)Iy,  stopped  by  proro- 
gation, 323.  Abolishes  the  lords  of  articles,  392.  The  crea- 
tion of  peerages  limited,  395.  Trieimial  parliaments  estab- 
lished, ib.  Its  coni^cnl  made  necessary  in  the  appointment  of 
officers  of  state,  ib.  Its  cool  behaviour  on  being  informed  by 
the  king  of  the  Irish  massacre,  406.  Sends  commissioners  tb 
treat  with  the  English  parliament,  407.  Opposes  the  delivering 
up  the  king  to  the  English  parliament,  vi.  112.  One  sum- 
moned by  Charles  II.  after  the  defeat  at  Dunbar,  207.  One 
called  on  the  restoration,  which  annuls  all  laws  passed  since 
tlie  year  1633,  355.  The  covenant  annulled,  ib.  Proceedings 
of,  357.  Act  of  indemnity,  416.  Act  against  conventicles, 
418.  One  summoned  before  Lauderdale  as  commissioner,  vii. 
42.  Severe  law  against  conventicles,  43.  Enacts  a  ctmtra- 
dictory  test  act,  140.  Its  abject  servility  to  James  II.  on  his 
accession,  198.  Rejects  the  king's  application  for  indulgence 
to  catholics,  2 1 6.  The  convention  summoned  by  the  prince 
of  Orange  offers  the  crown  to  him  and  the  princess,  259. 

Farina^  dutchess  of,  is  left  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  governess  of 
the  Low  Countries,  iv.  305. 

■ '  ,  prince  of,  succeeds  Don  John  of  Austria  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Low  Countries,  iv.  330.  Reduces  sevcml  pro- 
virxes  to  obedience  to  Spain,  369.  His  successes  against  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  375.  Prepares  to  join  the  armada  in  the 
invasion  of  England,  424.  Refuses  to  join  the  fleet  on  its  ill 
success,  443.  Marches  to  assist  the  catholic  league  in  France, 
457. 

JParri/j  William,  is  instigated  by  the  Jesuits  to  take  away  the 
lil^  of  queen  Elizabeth,  iv.  367.  His  deliberate  prosecution 
of  his  purpose,  568.     Is  discovered  and  executed,  id. 

fancal  II.  pope  of  Rome,  his  disputes  with  king  H«nry  I.  about 
investitures,  i.  2/8.     His  insolent  answers  to  Henry,  27^.   His 
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.  sbasneful  breach  of  treaty  with  the .  eniperor  Henry  V.  285. 
Threatens  Heniy  with  excommunication,  id.  Compromise 
between,  284. 

Passive  obedience,  the. antiquity  of  that  doctrine  in  England,  v. 
469.  The  principle  of,  endeavoured  to  be  enforced  by  the 
house  of  lords,  vii.  10.     Arguments  urged  concerning,  id, 

Pusliwagcy  laws  enacted  by  Henry  VH.  to  restrain  the  throwing 
laiids  into,  iii.  459.  The  inducements  to  this  practice,  and 
evils  resulting  from  it,  iv.  40. 

Patents  for  monopolies,  debates  in  the  house  of  commons  con- 
cerning, in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  iv.  524.  See  Monofio- 
Mes* 

Pavioy  battle  of,  between  the  Imperialists  and  Francis  I.  of 
Franco,  iii.  273. 

Paul  HI.  pope,  hopes  at  his  succession  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
with  Hepry  VHI.  iii.  .343.  Excomnaunicates  Henry,  id.  The 
rage  expressed  against  Henry  on  his  suppressing  the  religious 
houses,  380.  A  council  summoned  at  Mantua,  the  authority 
.of  which  Henry  declares  against,  384.  Appoints  Beaton,  pri- 
mate of  Scotland,  a  cardinal,  420. 

IV.  pope,  his  character,  iv.   119.     Is  offended  at  queen 

Mary's  assuming  the  title  of  queen  of  Ireland,  ib.  Insists  on 
full  restitution  of  all  church  possessions,  id.  His  conduct 
compared  with  that  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  125.  Cites 
archbishop  Cranmer  to  stand  trial  for  heresy  at  Rome,  126, 
His  haughty  behaviour  on  the  English  ambassador's  notifica- 
tion of  the- accession  of  Elizabeth,  iv.  146. 

PauUniis^  archbishop  of  York,  converts  Edwin  king  of  Nortlx- 
umberland  to  Christianity,  i.  38.  Converts  Coisi  the  Saxon 
high  priest,  ib. 

Peada^  son  of  P^inda,  king  of  Mercia,  receives  Christianity  into* 
his  kingdom,  i.  41. 

Pe^qvigni^  treaty  of  peace  there,  between  Edward  IV.  of  Eng- 
land, and  Lewis  XI.  of  Fraiice,  iii.  65. 

Pcersy  when  first  created  by  patent,  ii.  390.  A  great  council 
of,  summoned  by  Charles  I.  of  York,  v.  336.  House  of.  See 
L.Q7^ds. 

Pembroke^  earl  of,  his  ineffectual  endeavours  to  save  Chateau. 
Gaillard  from  being  taken  by  Philip  of  France,  i.  446. 

— ,  earl  of,  is  mareschal  of  England  at  the  deatli  of  king 

JohUf  ii.  38.     Procures  young  Hepry  III.  to  be  crowned  at 
Gloucester,  39.    Is  chosen  protector  of  the  kingdom,  ib.  En 
deavours  to  conciliate  the   affections  of  the  barons  to  the 
yoimg  king,  41.    Takes  the  city  of  Lincoln  from  the  French, 

•  42.     The  barons  conclude  a  peace  witli  .him,  43.     His  pru- 
dent care  to  restore  the  form  of  government,  44.     Dies,  45. 
Aymer  de  Valence  earl  of,  joins  in  the  confederacy 


of  Thomas  earl  of  Lancastei*,  against  Piers  Gavaston,  ii.  199. 
Takea  Gavaston  prisoner  in  Scarborough  castle,  ib, 

-,  earl  of,  is  taken  prisoner  with  his  whole  ai^my  at' sea. 


by  Henry,  king  •£  Castile,  ii.  323. 
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Pembroke^  Jasper  Tu^qt  earl  of^  defeated  by  Edward  diike  of 

York  at  Mur timer's  cross,  iii.  27. 

,  sir  William  Herbert,  created  earl  ofi  iv.  59.     Deserts 

Northumberland,  and  declares  for  queen  Mary»  77.     Is  con- 
fined to  his  house  for  engaging  in  the  duke   of  Norfolk's 

designs,  iv.  280. 
Fe7i^  admiral,  commands  the  protector's  fleet  sent  to  the  West 

Indies,  vi.   259.     Makes  an  attempt  on    St.  Domingo,  260. 

Takes  Jamaica,  and  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  261. 
Punda^  king  of  Mercia,  his  character,  i.  41.     His  enterprises, 

ib.     Killed,  ib, 
Penningtouy  commander  of  some  ships  sent  in  the  service  of 

France,  refuses  to  sail  against  Rochelle,  and  returns,  v.  208. 

Is  ordered  back  to  Dieppe,  where  his  men  desert  the  service, 

209. 
Pennsylvajiia^  when  settled,  vii.  275, 
Penriuldoc^  and  other  royalists,  excite  an  insurrection  agaiost 

Cromwel  at  Salisbury,  vi.  251. 
Pinry^  a  Browni&t,  his  cruel  prosecution  for  writing  agaiasttlie 

hierarchy,  v.  14. 
People^  their  situation  under  the  feudal  government  in  England, 

ii.  10. 
Perigord'f    cardinal,    endeavours   an   accommodation    between 

prince   Edward   of   England  and  John*  king  of  France,  at 
.    Poictiers,  ii.  301. 
Perjury^   the  frequency  of,   under  the  old  Anglo  Saxon  law, 

^remarked,  and  the  causes  traced,  i.   190. 
Ptrkin  Warbec.     See    VVarbtc. 
Pvrth^  Knox,  the  reformer,  ariives  from  Geneva,  and  preaches 

there,  iv.  165.     Riot  of  reformers  there,  against  the  catholic 
-*     warship,    165.     The  queen  regent  received  there  by  accom* 

niodalion  with  the    Congregation  of  the  Lord^  167.     Is  be- 
sieged and  taken    by   the    Congregation^    168.     A  synod  of 

jiresbyterian  ministers  there,  routed  by  a  mob  of  women,  vi. 

494. 
Pcifcaray  marquis  of,  the  Imperial  general,  invadea  Provence, 

and  besieges  Marseilles,  iii.  271. 
Peter  the  hermit,  undertakes  to  rescue  tlie  Holy  Land  from  the 

Turks,  and  applies  to  pope  Martin  II.  i.  251.     Leads  a  vast 

multitude  on  this  enterprise,  254. 
of  Pomfret,  a  hermit>  his  cruel  treatment  by.  king  John, 

for  a  phrophecy  concerning  him,  i.  463. 

of  Savoy,   uncle   to   queen  Eleanor,   invested  with  the 

honour  of  Richmond,  and  the  wai*dship  of  earl  Warrenne, 
ii.  54.  •  .     • 

— - — ,  Icing  of  Castile.     See  Castile, 

—  des  Roches.     See  Winchester, 

Peter'' 6  Pence,,  occasion  of  imposing  that  tax^  i.  43.  The  pay- 
ment of,  suspended  by  Henry  il.  347. 

Peters<i  Hugh,  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwel,  a  frequent-  lext  o^ 
his,  vi.  lo8.  tiuic.     lb  liit-d  and  executed,  3^. 
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Ttter^i  fitiher,  a  Jesuit,  and  co&less^  mitiiig  Jsines  II.  is  mide 
a  privy  counsellor,  viL  211. 

Peterborough^  when  first  erected  into  a  bishopric,  iii.  379.  Dean 
of^  his  behaviour  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots  at  her  execution, 
iv.  410. 

Petition  of  right,  this  famous  bill  taken  under  consideration  by 
the  house  of  conxmons,  v.  240.  Is  passed  by  the  commons, 
246.  Passed  by  the  lords,  ib.  The  king's  evasive  manner  of 
passing  it,  ib^  Receives  the  king's  full  assent,  248.  The 
petition  at  large,  471. 

PetUioners  and  Abhorrersy  an  account  of  the  origin  of  those 
party  distinctions,  vii.  105. 

Peyto^  a  friar,  insolently  reproaches  Heiwy  VIII.  from  his  pul? 
pit,  iii.  337.  Is  in  turn  abused  by  Dr.  Corren,  338.  Is 
reproved  by  the  council,  ib. 

Philifiy  king  of  France,  assumes  the  govcjmment  on  his  father 
Lewis  Vllth's  illness,  i.  387.  Henry  II.  of  England  medi- 
ates a  peace  between  him  and  his  fEOiiily,  ib.  Engages  in  a 
crusade,  391.  Stimulates  young  Richard  to  revolt  against  his 
father,  ib.  His  army,  with  that  of  Richard  I.  intended  for 
the  crusade,  rendezvous  at  Veatelay,  408.  Reiterates  his  pro- 
mises of  friendship  with  Richard,  ib.  Takes  the  road  to 
Genoa,  and  embarks  his  army,  409.  Is  obliged  to  winter  at 
Messina,  ib.  His  character  and  that  of  Richard  compared,  ib. 
His  disputes  with  Richard  at  Messina,  410.  Their  differen- 
ces accommodated,  411.  Arrives  in  Palestine,  and  assists  at 
the  siege  of  Acre,  413.  Espouses  the  pretensions  of  Con*- 
rade  marquis  of  Montferrat,  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  in 
opposition  to  Guy  de  Lusignan,  414.  Returns  to  Europe, 
'4 Id.  Is  prevented  from  invading  Normandy,  but  seduces 
prince  John  from  his  allegiance,  417.  Makes  the  death  of  ^ 
Conrade  the  pretence  of  his  enmity  to  Richard,  418.  His 
hostile  measures  on  hearing  of  the  captivity  of  Richard,  422, 
Invades  Normandy,  423.  Besieges  RoUen,  but  is  repulsed 
by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  ib.  His  laconic  letter  to  prince  John,  ; 
427.  Is  routed,  and  his  records  taken  by  Richard,  428.  Con^^ 
eludes  a  truce  with  Richard,  ib.  Concludes  a  peace  at  Lou- 
viers,  whiph  is  soon  broke,  429*  Makes  atruce^with  Richard 
for  five  years,  430.  Takes  Arthur  duke  of  Britany  under  his 
protection,  436.  Concludes  a  peace  with  John,  438.  The 
Norman  barons  appeal  to  him  against  John,  440.  His  ^dis- 
putes with  John,  ib.  Marries  his  daughter  to  Arthur  duke 
of  Britany,  £6.  His  successes  against  John,  441.  Is  appealed  « 
to  by  the  Britons  on  the  murder  Cf  Arthur  by  John,  443. 
(Summons  John  to  appear  before  him,  and,  on  his  nonappear- 
ance, sentences  him  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  royalties  in 
France,  ib.  Takes  various  places  from  John,  and,  by  his  ad- 
dress, raises  the  siege  of  Alen9on,  444^  Besieges  and  takes 
Chateau  Gaiilard,  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  446.  Takes  ^ 
Talaise,  and  the  governor  Lupicaire  enlists  with  him  against 
JoJbn^'  447.  Acquires  the  possession  of  Normandy,  ib.  With  ^g 
Vol.  VIL  P  p  p 
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tlie  other  provinces)  i^  Accepts  the  offer  of  the  kingiloni  of 
England  made  by  pope  Innocent  III.  460.  Prepares  an  arma- 
ment to  acquire  possession  of  it,  461.  His  rage  on  the  treaty 
between'  John  and  Pandolf  the  pope's  legate>  464.  His  fleet 
destroyed  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  ib.  His  reflections  on  the 
ofter  of  the  kingdom  of  England  by  the  barons  to  his  son 
Lewis,  48  U  Demands  hostages  of  the  barons  for  their  fide- 
lity, 483.  Sends  forces  over  with  Lewis,  id.  His  conduct 
respecting  this  enterprise  of  his  son,  ii.  44.  Dies,  and  is 
succeeded  by  his  son  Lewis,  49. 

Philifi^  king  of  France,  cites  Edward  I.  as  duke  of  Guienne, 
before  him  to  answer  for  some  difierences  at  sea,  ii.  138. 
Gains  the  province  of  Guienne,  by  artifice  from  the  English, 
.^  ^  ib.  Defeats  their  attempts  to  recover  it,  139.  Forms  an  al- 
liance with  John  fialiol  king  of  Scotland^  140.    Edward  forms 

'   alliances  against  him,  155.     His  successes  in  Flanders,  166. 

'  Concludes  a  truce  with  England,  and  submits  his  difierences 
to  pope  Boni&ce,  ib.    Bestows  his  sister  on  Edward,  and  his 

*  42^ughter  on  prince  Edward,  ib, 

■ ^.  t^e- .Fair,  of  France,  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  knights 

,-  templars,  ii.  222. 

^*  de  Valois,  how  he  became  entitled  to  the  crown  of  Fnoice, 
ii.  246.  Receives  homage  for  Guienne  from  Edward  III.  of 
England,  243.  Prepares  to  oppose  the  hostile  intentions  of 
Edward  to  his  crown,  253.  His  fleet  destroyed  by  Edward, 
2^5.     Relieves  Toumay,  besieged  by  Edward,  356.    His  i^e- 

•  ply  to  Edward's  defiance,  259.     Concludes  a  truce  with  Ed- 
.    ward,  by  the  mediation  of  Jane  countess  of  Hainault,  260. 

Espoiisefe  the  pretensions  of  Charles  de  Blois  to  the  dutchy  of 
Britany,  268.  Confines  the  coiyit  de  Mountfort  in  the  tower 
of  the  Louvre,  2^9.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  countess 
and  Edward,  273.  His  surprise  and  movements  on  Edward's 
invasion  of  Normandy,  277.  His  precipitate  behaviour  in 
following   Edward  to   Crecy,   280.     His  memorable   defeat 

-  there,  284.  The  great  number  slain  at  the  battle,  ib.  Con- 
cludes a  truce  with  Edward,  29  U  His  death  and  chacaeter, 
t95. 

*—-—,  son  ^  the  emperor  Charles  V.  is  proposed  by  his  father 
as  a  husband  to  Maiy  queen  of  England,  iv.  87.  Substance 
of  the  marriage  articles,  .90.  *  Reflections  oC  the  English  on 

•  this  match,  ib.  Caution  and  reserves  of  the  parliament  with 
respect  to  his  pretensions,  98.  Arrives  in  England,  and  is 
married,  100.     Disgusts  the  English  by  his  haughtiness  and 

.  reserve,  ib.  Is  denied  the  ceremony  of  corom^on,  103.  His 
attempts  to  acquire  popularity,  ib.    His  motives  for  protect- 

*  ing  the  lady  Elizabeth,  ib.  His  artifice  to  elude  the  charge 
of  promoting  the  cruelties  exercised  against  the  Ei^^h  re- 
formers, 115.  Leaves  England,  and  retires  to  Flanders,  120. 
His  father  makes  a  formal  resignation  of  aU  his  hereclitary 
dominions  to  him,    122.    Ungratefully  neglects  pacing  his 

nher's  pension,  123.    Endeavours  to  en^^e  England  ia  his 


qnareel  with  France,  12^.  Comes  otcr  to  Eng^hmd  to  prtia 
the  queen  to  thiAt  meaeure,  ib.  Raises  an  army  under  Philli* 
bert  duke  of  Savoy,  130.  BaUle  of  St.  Quintin,  £d.  Takea 
the  ^own,  id.    Joins  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Savoy,  but 

'  declines  engaging  Guise,  139.  Entei^s  into  negotiations  for 
peace,  id.  Death  of  queen  Mary,  140.  Receives  a  kind  etn« 
bassy  from  Elizabeth,  145.  Makes  proposes  of  marriage  to 
her,  ib.  She  refuses  his  proposal  of  adhering  to  the  Spanish 
alliance  against  France,  157.  Peace  of  Gateau  Cambresis 
with  France,  158.  Exerts  his  good  offices  at  the  court  of 
Rome  to  prevent  the  excommunication  of  Elizabeth,  1 59.  Hift 
character  delineated,  197.  Vows  to  spend  his  life  in  the  ex« 
tirpadon  of  heresy,  1 98<  His  cruel  persecution  of  Constantfoe 
Ponce,  his  father's  conlessor,  id.  Issues  rigprous  orders  for 
the  prosecution  of  heretics,  ib.  Commencement  of  his  open 
enouty  to  Elizabeth,  200.  Forma  an  alliance  with  tlie  duke 
of  Guise  for  the  suppressing  of  heresy,  202.  Concerts  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  French  hugonots  with  Ca^arine  de  Medicis  and 
the  eardimd  of  Lorraine,  22 1 .  Leaves  the  dutchess  of  Parma, 
governess  of  the  Low  Counmee,  S05.  The  Flemish  protest* 
ants  revolt,  ib.  Determines  to  overthrow  the  Flemish  privi* 
leges,  306.  Remonstrates  to  Elizabeth  against  her  giving 
countenance  to  the  Flemish  exiles,  324.  Revolt  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  ib.  The  revolted  Hollanders  associate  under 
the  prince  of  Orange,  325.  Recalls  the  duke  of  Alva  at  hi^ 
own  request,  326.  Elizabeth  aims  to  accommodate  matlers, 
327.  Sends  Don  John  of  Austria  governor  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, 328*  The  pacification  of  Ghent  concluded,  ib.  Iirvades 
Irelsuid,  34a  Remonstrates  against  the  depredations  of  Drake, 
341.  Founds  a  seminary  at  DoUay  for  the  education  of  Eng- 
lish catholics,  342.  His  power  and  naval  strength,  372.  ^ro-  * 
jects  an  invasion  of  England,  422.  Fits  out  the  invincible 
armada,  424.  His  instructions  to  its  commander  th^  duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  431.  His  behaviour  on  the  destruction  of  . 
the  armada,  444.  Excites  disturbances  in  Scotland,  466.. 
Makes  peace  with  France,  481.  Dies,  485.  His  charac^r^ 
V.  40. 

PMiiifi  IIL  of  Spain,  character  of  him,  and  his  min|pter  the  duke 
of  Lerma,  v.  40.  Concludes  a  peace  with  James  L  58.  Ac- 
knowledges the  independency  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
concHides  a  truce  with  them  for  twelve  years.  72. 

>— —  IV.  of  Spain,  the  honourable  recef^on  he  gave  prince 
Charles,  V.  147.  His  conduct  on  understanding  Buckingham's 
scheme  to  prevent  the  marriage,  1>51. 

-,'  archduke  of  Austria,  and  son  of  Maximilian,  is  educated 


in  the  Lc^  Countries,  iii.  131.  His  friendly  interview  with 
Henry  VIL  at  Calais,  173.  Marries  Joan,  daughter  of  Fer^ 
dinand  king  of  Arragon,  and  Isabella  queen  of  Castile,  179. 
Foi\:ed  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  England,  pays  Henry  a  vistL 
at  Windsor,  ib.  Obliged  by  Henry  to  surrender  the  earl  of  ' 
ilBff9lk>  whom  he  bad  proteeted,  18  L    Arrives  in  Spaio^ .  an^J^ 
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dies,  18t2.     ills  son  Charles  affianced  to  the  princess  Marf> 
Henry's  daughter,  ib, 

Philiptia^  daughter  of  the  count  of  Holland  and  Hainault,  is 
afiianced  ta>  prince  Edward,  son  of  Edward  H.  ii.  215.  Ruses 
an  ai*my  to  repress  the  Scots  in  Edward's  absence,  and  takes 
their  king  David  prisoner,  388.  Goes  over  to  Edward^  camp 
at  Calais,  f^.  Intercedes  with  Edward  for  the  deputies  of 
Calais  at  its  8uri*ender,  290. 

Fhili/iss  sir  Robert,  his  speech  in  the  third  parliament  of  Charles 
I.  V.  337. 

Phillibert^  duke  of  Savoy,  commands  the  Spanish  army  against 
France,  iv.  1 30.  Besieges  St.  Quintin,  ib.  Defeats  the  con- 
stable Montmorency,  and  takes  hiin  prisoner,  131.  Philip 
arrives  at  his  camp,  declines  any  action  with  tiie  duke  of 
Guise,  139. 

Pidlfiot^  a  reformer,  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  instance  of  his 
zeal  against  arianism,  iv.  1 1 2.    Is  burnt  himself  for  heresy,  1 1 3. 

Pict9  and  Scots  harass  the  Britons,  i.  11. 

iHrrcy^  surnamed  Hotspur,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scots  at  the 
battle  of  Otterburne,  ii.  361.     See  JSTorthumberiund. 

■  ■  ■  I  I,  Thomas,  ci'eated  earl  of  Worcester,  ii.  367.  Rebels 
against  Henry  IV.  398.  Taken  prisoner,  at  the  battle  of 
Shi*ewsbury,  and  executed,  400. 

^  I.I  .,  of  the  house  of  Northumberland,  engage  with  Catesby 
in  the  famous  gunpowder  plot,  for  blowing  up  king  at.d  par- 
liament, V.  61.  Hires  a  vault  under  the  parliament  house, 
and  conveys  thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder  into  it,  62.     Flics 

.    on  the  discovery  of  the  scheme,  65.     Is  killed,  66. 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace^  an  insurrection  raised  against  Henry  VIII. 
in  the  north  of  England  under  that  name,  iii.  369. 
"  Pilkington^  sheriff  of  London,  prosecuted  by  the  duke  of  York 
for  scandalous  expressions,  vii.  149.  •' 

Pinkey^  J;>attle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  the  earl  of 

Arran,  iv.  24. 
..Pisa^  a  council  summoned  there  in  opposition  to  pope  Julius  II. 
which  removes  to  Milan,  and  after  to  Lyons^  iii.  2qi.     Inter- 
dicted by  the  pope,  202. 

Pistory  his  speech  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  kneeling-  ai^.d 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  iv.  290. 

Pius  V.  pope  excommunicates  queen  Elizabeth,  iv,  288.- 

Plague^  a  great  one  in  tbe  time  *of  Edwant  III.  ii.  83^5.     Is 
brought  into  England  by  the  earl  of  Warwtc  from  Havi*e  de 
%        Grace,  iv.  211.     One  at  London,  v.  47.     Another,  207.     At, 
Oxford,  211.     Onboard  tlie  fleet,  212.    Great  one  at  Lon- 

'    don,  vi.  399. 

Plof^  gunpowder,  history  of,  v.  60.     Popish,  a  history  of,  vii: 

'    52.     See  Oateti^  CoUman^  and  Btdioe.     Meal  tub,  104.  *  Rye 

house,  156. 
JPolrtiirsy  battle  of,  between  Edward  son  of  Edward. li I.  and 
*       John  king  of  France,  ii.  300.     Is  besieged  by  the  adtftiral  Co- 
^'     Ugni)  iv.  300.    Is  defended  by  the  young  dttke  of  Guise,  SOI. 
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Po/f,  Arthur,  and  his  brothers,  nephews  of  the  cardinal,  are 
convicted  of  a  conspiracy  against  queen  Elizabeth,  but  par- 
doned, iv.  195. 
I    ■,-  Edmi^nd  de  la,  See  Suffolk. 

^ ,  Sir  Geoffrey  de  ka  enters  into  a  conspiracy  with  some  Eng- 
lish noblemen,  and  his' brother  the  cardinal,  iii.  382.  Diseo- 
vers  the  conspiracy  and  is  pardoned  for  it,  ib, 

,  Michael  de  la,  chancellor  of  England,  and  earl  of  Shf- 

folk,  some  anecdotes  of,  ii.  351.  Impeached  <by  the  eom'- 
mons,  352.  Reflections  on  his  case,  ib^  Deprived  of  his 
office,  353. 

:  ,  Reginald  de  la,  his  descent,  iii.  981.  Is  made  dean  of 
Exeter,  ib.  Declines  any  concern  in  the  divorce  of  Heniy 
VIII.  from  queen  Catharine,  f  A.  Inveighs  against  the  con- 
dnct  of  Henry  in  religious  alterations,  382.  Is  invited  to 
England 'by  Henry,  ib.  Is  created  a  cardinal,  and  sent  legate 
into  Fhinders,  ib.  Is  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  crown,  ib. 
Enters  into  a  conspiracy  with  someEnglbh  noblemen,  who 
are  discovered  and  executed,  ib.  His  relations  prosecuted  by 
the  king,  392.  His  mother  attainted  by  parliament,  ib.  And 
executed,  ib.  Is  proposed  as  a  husbi^  to  qneefi  Mary,  85. 
Why  it  did  not  take  effect,  86.  Is  invited  to  England  in  qua- 
lity of  legate,  ib.  Is  stopped  in  his  journey,  by  the  emperor, 
and  why,  388.  His  attiunder  reversed,  and  his  blood  restored 
by  parliament,  101.  Arrives  in  England,  and  invites  the  par- 
liament to  reconcile  themselves  t»  the  see  of  Rome,  ib.  Gives 
the  parliament  and  kingdom  absolution^  ib.  Debates  with 
bishop  Gaixiiner  on  the  expediency  of  punishing  heretics,  106. 
Is  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  burning  of  Cranmer, 
128.  His  politic  behaviour, /^  Opposes  the  queen's  design 
of  engaging  the  kingdom  in  Philip's  quarrel  with  France,  129. 
His  death  and  character,  140. 

Polerone^  in  the  E^st  Indies,  taken  by  the  Dutcli  from  the  Eng- 
lish, is  agreed  to  be  restored  by  treaty,  vi.  244.  The  English 
again  expelled^  399.     Is  resigned  to  the  Dutoh,  402, 

Poll  money rf  first  levied  by  parliament,  wid  the  alarming  confee- 

'  quences  of  it,  ii.  344.  A  proportional  tax  imposed  by  parlia- 
ment to  assist  Henry  VIII.  in  his  war  with  Frartfce,  iii.  208. 

Poltroty  assassinates  the  duke  of  Guise,  at  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
iv.  ^8. 

Ponce,  Constantine,  confessor  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  is  cym- 
elly  treated  by  Philip  of  Spain  for  heresv,  iv.  198.         ' 

Ppor,  an  act  passed,  for  raising  charitai)le  contributions  for 
them,  iv.'64.  The  first  legal  establishment  for  the  subsistajice 
of,  when  made,  v.  29. 

Pijfiedomy  its  situation  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion,  1. 
159.     See  PtLpacy  and  Reformation. 

Pofiular  government,  the  first  beginnings  of,  in  England,  ii.  146. 

Pofiutadon,  observations  on  the  properest  means  of  promoting^ 
iiL  190. 

Porters  of  London,  petition  the  long  paiiitment,  v.  433. 


Part&  Ricoy  an  attetn^  aj^^ainst,  by  Francis  Drake,  iv.  472, 

Portsmouth^  dutches^  of,  mistiness  to  king  Charles  II.  hoir  intro- 
duced to  him,  vi.  438. 

Portugal^  the  kingdom  of,  revolts  from  the  crown  of  Spsdn,  vi. 
257.  The  princess  Catharine  o£^  married  to  Charles  II.  of 
England,  365. 

Pogtmastevy  instance  of  tlwit  office  at  the  time  of  qnecn  Eliza- 
beth, V.  28. 

PoBthousej  at  what  sum  farmed,  in  the  protectorate  of  Oliver 
Cromwcl,  vi.  333. 

Postoffiee  is  established  by  pariiament,  vi.  349. 

Poultry^  the  established  prices  of,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  v.  182. 

Poymngg,  sir  Edward,  sent  over  to  Ireland  by  Henry  VII,  to 
reduce  the  malcontents  there,  iii.  159.  Passes  the  memor- 
able statute  which  bears  his  name,  160.  Disappoints  Perkin 
Waibec   in   his   designs   upon   that  kingdom,    162.     Made 

•  comptroller  by  Henry  VIII.  and  chosen  of  his  privy  council, 
195. 

Prague^  battle  of,  between  the  duke  ©f  Bavaria  and  Frederic 
elector  palatine,  v.  122» 

PrmcAingj  the  abu$e  of,  restrained,  and  twelve  homilies  pub- 
lished to  read  to  the  people,  iv.  10.  Farther  restrictions  of, 
to  prevent  the  people  being  distracted  by  opposite  doctrines, 
25. 

Preje^uty  a  French  admiral,  kills  sir  Edward  Howard  in  an 
engagement  in  Conquet  harbour,  iii.  213.  Invades  the  coast 
.  of  Sussex,  and  loses  an  eye,  a  1 4. 

Preiatesy  obnoxious  ones,  how  treated  by  the  court  of  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Richard  II.  ii.  386.  Their  unfitneas  for  being  in- 
trusted with  the  great  oflices  under  the  crown,  -in  the  papal 
times  of  England,  262.  Causes  which  favoured  their  promo- 
tion to  them,  th, 

Prtrogaiivcy  regal,  the  notions  entertained  of,  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  iv«  524.  Inquiry  into  the  ancient  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  v.  3.  Apology  for  the  arbitrary  exertions  of,  by 
James  I.  76.  The  commons  manifest  an  intention  of  limit*^ 
ing  it,  78.  A  review  of  the  various  articles  of,  daimed  until 
the  time  of  Charles  I.   168. 

Preabyteryy  is  established  in  Scotland  by  pariiament,  and  the 
catholic  religion  suppressed  iv.  175.  Cruel  insults  shown  to 
queen  Mary  for  her  adherence  to  the  catholic  religion,  183. 

•  The  causes  of  the  morose  severity  of  the.  presbytcrian  clergy 
traced,  184.  The  meaning  of  that  torm  ^tpfeihi^,  v.  314. 
n^te.  Distinctions  between  presbyterians  and  independents, 
vi.  61.  'Is  established  in  England,  103.  Is  suppressed  on  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  36 1*  And  by  the  act  of  uniforaiity, 
363.     The  presbyterian  clergy  ejected,  370. 

Pres^y  liberty  of  the,  its  commencement,  vii.  277. 
PrestoTiy    battle   of,   between  Cremwel  and '  the  •  Sc9ts   «ii4cir 
Hamilton  and  Langdale,  vi.  152. 
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Tride^'cdioii^y  violentlf  exctudeA  9^A  coaBmM  the  pteMxyteriao 
members  of  the  long  parliament,  vi.  156.  Procures  a  petition 
to  be  signed  by  the  officers,  against  the  office  of  king,  on  the 
offer  of  that  title  to  CroUiwel,  276. 

Friesta  and  Jesuits,  a  severe  law  against  them,  iv.  362. 

Frimuuget^  a  French  admii^,  engages  sir  Thomas  Knevet,  off 
the  coaat  of  Britany,  and  is  blown  up  with  him,  iii.  206. 

Frimc  minister,  reflections  on  the  nature  of  this  office  hitherto 
unknown  in  Europe,  ii.  206. 

Frimogeniture^  the  advantages  of  adhering  to,  in  the  succession 
of  princes,  i.  435.  Not  understood  in-  Uie  earlier  ages  of  the 
English  history,  ib, 

Frintingj  the  art  of,  by  whom  first  introduced  into  England,  iii. 
76.  Ttoie. 

"'•"  ,  the  invention  of^  one  of  the  causes  of  the  quick  pro- 
gress <^:the  reformation,  iii.  255.  RestricdoBs  hud  on  the  press 
by  £lij»heth  and  James  I.  v.  172. 

FrocIamuH<nuj  royal,  declared  by  pariiament  to  have  the  force 
of  laws,  iii.  390.  Reflections  on  this  statute,  iS,  Offences 
against  them,  by  wtiom  to  be  ji^ed,  426.  This  kw  repealed, 
iv.  23.  Those  of  queen  Elizabeth  enforced  more  rigorously 
than  laws,  by  the  star  chamber,  v.  11.  King  James's  pl^ 
for  the  utility  and  necessity  of  issuing  tiiem,  78.  Differ  from 
laws,  t^. 

Frofih€8yingy  among  the  puritans,  explained,  v.  46.  King 
James's  sentiments  concerning,  ib. 

FrotectQrate^  the  supreme  government  altered  to  this  form,  and 
Oliver  Cromwel  chosen,  vi.  241.  The  outlines  of  this  form 
of  govermnvnt  explained,  ib.  Peace  made  with  the  Dutch, 
244.  The  nation  divided  into  twelve  military  jurisdictions, 
.>  under  so  many  major  generals,  251.  See  Cromwel^  Oliver^  * 
and  Richard. 

Froteatantsy  how  the  German  reformers  acquired  that  name,  iii. 
SOB.     See  Reformation. 

Froviaionsj  reflections  on  legal  restrictions  lud  cm  the  prices  of, 
ii.  224.     The  prices  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  ib. 

^roviaora^  the  statute  when  first  enacted,  ii.  492.  Enat^ed 
anew,  333. 

Frynncy  the  principles  advanced  in  his  Hiatrio^maatyxy  v.  284. 
His  severe  sentence  for  it  in  the  star  chamber,  286»  A  repe- 
tition of  his  cruel  usage  for  another  offence,  291.  His  sen- 
tences reversed  by  the  commons,  351. 

Fuff4ndarffj  the  Swedish  agent  at  Paris,  informs  de  Wit  of  the 
•  schemes  of  the  EngHsh  ministry,  vi.  437. 

Funa  recommended  to  orators  by  Aristotle,  v.  193. 

/'tmAmff,  an  account  of  .their  obstinate  scruples  at  the  infancy 
of  the  refonnation,  iv;  269.  Are  depressed  by  queen  ElizsC- 
bcth,  but  countenanced  by  her  ministers,  274.  The  court  of 
ecclesiastical  commi«»ion  instituted  for  the  suppression  of, 
364.    A  severe  law  passed  against  recusants,  462.    Petition 
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king  James  for  relief  against  the  seventies  exercised  againeft 
them,  V.  44*  Conference  at  Hampton  courts  45.  Their  pre- 
tensions, 171.  Their  influence  in  promoting  the  dissatis- 
taction  of  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  I.  with  him  and 
Buckingham,  204.  The  species  of,  pointed  out,  263.  Trans*- 
port  themselves  to  Apierica,  until  stopped  by  the  king^  293. 
Under  countenance  of  the  parliament,  begin  to  attack  the 
professed  religion,  356.     See  KonconformiHtH, 

Purveyance^  the  hardships  of,  i.  292.  Frequently  endeavoured 
to  be  abolished  by  parliament  in  the  time  of  Edward  IIL  ii. 
330.  The  nature  oi  that  prerogative  of  the  crown  explained, 
iv.  445.  Parliamentary  attempts  to  regulate  it,  checked  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  446.  Was  made  use  of  by  her  to  victual  her 
navy,  v.  9.  Lord  Bacon's  speech  against,  557.  The  commons 
attempt  to  free  the  nation  from  the  burden  of,  55.  An 
inefi'ectual  treaty  for  tlie  relinquishment  of,  80. 

Puzatt^  Hugh  de,  bishop  of  Durham.     See  Durham. 

Pymy  the  subject  of  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  par- 
liament of  Charles  I.  v.  327.  His  speech  against  the  earl  of 
Straifurd,  in  the  long  parliament,  343.  His  conduct  on  Straf- 
ford's trial,  377.     Is  appointed  chairman  of  tiie  comniittee-of 

.  the  lower  house,  sitting  during  the  recess,  390.  Is  impeached 
by  the  king,  426,.  His  deaths  and  the  regard  paid  to  him  by 
the  parliament,  vi.  50.  f 

Pyrvnncca^  treaty  of,  between  France  and  Spain,  vi.  303. 


QU.^iKEKS,  the  origin  of  that  sect,  vi.    327.     Whence  they 

derived  their  name,  328.     Their  riotous  zeal  occasions  their 

persecution,  id.     Their  singularities,  329.     Their  address  to 

James  II.  on  his  accession,  vii.  181.  noie. 
Queen  dowager  of  France  takes  refuge  in  the  court  of  Charles 

I.  V.  362.     Is  insulted  on  account  of  her  religion,  lA.  .  Is  re- 

qvested  to  depart  by  the  commons,  363. 
Queens  of  England ',  see  each  under  -their  respective  names. 
Quo  warranioj  a  writ  of,  issued  against  the  city  of  London,  vii. 

149.     The  pleaduigs  in  behalf  of  the  city,  150.     Conditions 

on  which  the  charter  was  restored,  1 52. 
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JiJIA'Sj  extraordinary,  in  the  time  of  Richard  IIL  which 
defeat  the  purposes  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  against  him> 
ii.  94. 

Painsborowj  admiral,  is  put  ashore  by  his  fleet,  which  declares 
for  the  king,  vi.  146. 


itaUigk^  Walter,  goes  over  to  France  a  volunteer  in  the  service 
of  the  hugonots,  iv.  361.  His  first  expedition  to  Guiana,  471. 
Publishes  a  lying  accoiint  of  that  country,  ib.  Goes  under 
lord  Effingham  in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz,  473.  Attends 
Essex  in  another  expedition,  and  takes  Fayal,  477.  Falls  sick 
while  Essex  is  in  disgrace,  on  the  apprehension  of  his  coming 
into  favour  again,  500.  His  letter  to  Cecil,  on  the  queen*a 
displeasure,  562.  Is  dismissed  from  his  employment,  v.  39. 
Entdrs  into  a  conspiracy  against  James,  43.  Is  sentenced  to 
death,  but  reprieved,  i*.  Is  grossly  abused  on  trial  by  sir 
Edward  Coke,  43.  Writes  his  history  of  the  world,  during 
his  long  confinement  in  the  Tower,  1 1 3^  Spreads  reports  of 
a  gold  mine  in  Guiana,  ib.  Is  released,  and  obtains  permis- 
sion for  his  expedition  there,  1 1 4.  His  son  killed  by  the 
Spaniards  on  landing,  115.  Is  disappointed  in  the  mine,  and 
plunders  St.  Thomas's,  ib.  Is  carried  back  prisoner  by  hi% 
men,  116.  Is  executed,  \\%.  A  character  of  his  history  of 
the  world,  198.    His  conduct  at  Guian%  inquired  into^  198. 

Ralfih  de  Guadevj  earl  of  Norfolk,  reason  of  his  conspiring 
agtunst  William  the  Conqueror,  i.  224.  Peace  concluded 
between  them,  227. 

JRandolf,  the  English  ambassador  in  Scotland,  his  character  of 
the  Scots  reformers,  iv.  188.  Is  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  inter- 
pose in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  339.  Forms  a  party  in 
opposition  to  the  earl  of  Lenox,  ib, 

Ravaillac  asss^sinates  Henry  IV.  of  France,  v.  82. 

Ravenna^  battle  of,  between  the  French  under  Gaston  de  Foixl^ 
and  the  Spanish  and  papal  armies,  iii.  207. 

Read^  an  alderman  of  London,  enrolled  by  Heniy  VIII.  as  a 
ftot  soldier,  for  refusing  a  benevolence  to  him,  iii.  431. 

Readings  a  council  summoned  there  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of 
Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  i.  416.  Is  besieged,  and  taken  by 
the  earl  of  Essex,  vi.  16.  A  garrison  established  in,  by  the 
king,  34. 

Real  tireaence^  why  the  clergy  were  so  much  attached  to  the 
doctrine  of,  in  the  infancy  of  the  reformation,  iv.  36.  The 
point  of,  debated  in  convocation,  89.  The  debate  adjourned 
to  Oxford,  ib.  Instance  of  queen  Elizabeth's  attachment  to 
that  doctrine,  iv.  272.  note. 

Recognition^  act  of,  passed  in  the  most  ample  terms,  by  the 
parliament  in  favour  of  James  I.  vi.  455. 

Records^  judicial,  how  preserved  among  the  Saxons,  i.  183. 

Recusant 8 J  a  severe  law  enacted  against  them,  iv.  462. 

Redwaldj    king   of  the   East   Aisles,  protects  young   Edwin 
against  Adelfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  i.  36.    Defeats  and  , 
kUls  Adelfrid,  ib.    Conspired  against,  and  killed,  37. 

Reformation^  the  first  commencement  of,  in  Germany,  by  Mar- 
tin Luther,  iii.  254.  His  doptrines.  spread  among  the  Lollards 
in  England,  ib,  Henry  VIII.  writes  against  Luther,  and 
receives  the  title  of  Defender  qf  the  Faith  from  the  pope, 
255.  Luther  answers  Henry , closely,  ib.  To  what  causes 
Vol.  VIL  Q  q  q 


the  quick  progress  of,  may  be  ascribed,  ib.  The  pope  de« 
clared  to  be  antichrist,  and  set  at  defiance  by  the  reformers, 
256.  How  the  reformers  favoured  the  civil  power  in  their 
tenets,  257.  The  first  steps  toward,  in  England,  305.  Pro- 
gress pf,  315.  How  fiur  forwarded  by  the  appeal  to  private 
judgment,  332.  Tindal  makes  a  translation  oi  the  scriptures, 
335.  A  transladon  prepared  by  order  of  convocation,  354. 
All  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Ro^e  renounced,  363.  Articles 
of  fsdth  prepared  by  the  convocation,  365.  How  for  pro- 
testant  principles  were  favoured  in  these  articles,  stated,  36^  - 
Suppression  of  religious  houses,  351.  The  law  of  six  arti- 
cles passed,  389.  The  bible  granted  to  every  fEunily,  394. 
Hospitals,  colleges,  and  other  foundations,  d^issolved,  aAd 
their  revenues  seized  by  the  king,  412.  The  chapter  lands 
of  Canterbury,  York,  and  London,  extorted  from  those  sees, 
413.  The  litany,  and  part  of  the  public  service,  allowed  to 
be  celebrated  in  English,  439.  The  accession  of  Edward  VI. 
&vourable  to,  iv.  6.  The  twelve  homilies  published,  to  be 
read  to  the  people,  10.  Laws  passed  favourable  to,  23.  The 
cup  restored  to  the  laity,  and  private  masses  abolished,  id. 
Penalties  on  denying  the  king's  supremacy,  i6.  A  new  com- 
munion sei*vice  framed,  25.  Liturgy  framed  by  a  committee 
of  bishops  and  divines,  34.  Gardiner  and  other  bishops,  de- 
prived of  their  bishoprics,  ^4.  The  general  antipathy,  at  this 
time,  to  popery,  56.  The  liturgy  revised,  57.  Articles  of 
religion  framed,  ib.  The  liturgy  authorized  by  parliament, 
62.  The  catholic  religion  restored  by  queen  Mary,  81.  All 
Edward's  statutes  relating  to  religion  repealed,  84.  ^  The 
reformers  persecuted.  111.  See  Heresy.  Cecil's  arguments 
to  induce  queen  Elizabeth  to  restore  it,  iv.  147.  The  queen's 
prudent  caution  in  performing  it,  146.  The  newly  erected 
monasteries  suppressed,  151.  The  queen  declared  governess 
of  the  church,  ib.  All  £dward*s  statutes  concerning  religion 
confirmed,  152.  A  solemn  disputation,  153.  Tho  mass  abol- 
ished, ib.  The  English  liturgy  restored,  155.  The  bishops 
degraded  for  noncompliance,  ib.  Progress  of,  in  Scotiand, 
161.  Rise  of  the  association  called  the  Congregation  qf  the 
Lord,  ib.  Riot  of  protcstants  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  festival  of 
St.  Giles,  165.  Riots  of  Knox's  congregation  at  Perth,  ib. 
See  Congregation  of  the  Lord.  The  catholic  religion  sup* 
pressed  in  Scotland,  and  the  presbyterian  discipline  estab- 
lished, 175.  Struggle*  in  favour  of,  in  France,  176.  Cruel 
insolence  of  the  Scots  reformers  to  their  queen  Mary,  183. 
Civil  wars  of  France,  20a  See  Condc  ;.  Medici^,  Catharine 
de ;  Huge  not 8^  &c.  A  character  of  the  plan  of,  established  in 
England,  269.  Reflections  on  the  conduct  of  reformers,  304. 
Cruel  severity  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  toward  the  Flemish 
protestants,  id. .  The  Flemish .  protestsmts  revolt,  305.  Mas- 
sacre of  the  hugonots  at  Paris,  316.  The  catholic  league 
formed  in  France  against  the  Jiugonots,  322.  A  review  of 
Elizabeth's  conduct  \x^  religious  matters,  330.     Severe  laws 
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parsed  against  p6pery,  342.  Poperj^  finally  suppressed  hf 
the  strict  law  against  Jesuits  and  popish  priests,  362. 

Jiegicideey  trial  and  execution  of,  vi.  347. 

Reginald^  subprior  of  Christ  churchv  Can terljtiry,  his  clandes- 
tine election  to  that  see  on  the  death  of  Hubert,  i.  450.  Is 
sent  privately  to  Rome  for  confirmation,  ib.  His  imprudent 
conduct,  ib, 

BehearaaljSi  character  of  thb  satirical  play,  vii.  280. 

Religious  establiahmenta^  the  foundation  of,  iii.  249. 

houBCSy  the  number  of,  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.  iii. 

378.     The  amount  of  their  revenues,  ib.     See  Monast cries. 

Relicksj  the  artifices  of,  exposed  on  the  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries, iii.  376. 

Remonstrance^  an  account  of  that  framed  and  passed  by  the 
commons  in  the  long  parliament  v.  411.  Reasoning  of  the 
people  on  both  sides  with  regard  to  it,  412.  Is  answered  by 
the  king,  417. 

Renaud^  a  Frenchman,  takes  the  earl  of  ^uiFold  prisoner,  and  is 
knighted  by  him,  ii.  466. 

Representatives  to  fiarHamentj  the  first  step  towards  choosing 
them  for  counties,  ii.  71.    See  Commons. 

Reguesensj  commendator  of  Castile,  succeeds  the  duke  of  Alva 
in  the  command  of  the  Low  Countries,  iv.  326.  His  char- 
acter, ib.  Undertakes  the  siege  of  Leyden,  ib.  Dies,  and 
his  troops  mu^y,  which  ruins  the  Spanish  affairs  in  the  Low 
Countries,  328. 

Retainers^  the  term  explained,  iii*  186.  Frequent  laws  passed 
against,  by  Henry ^VII.  id.  Story  told  of  Henry  relating  to, 
ib.    The  practice  of,  how  destroyed,  187. 

Revenue*  of  the  Anglo  Norman  kings  of  England,  in  what  it 
c(Hisisted,  ii.  22.  Crown  lands,  ib.  Talliages,  rd.  Scutage, 
23.  Danegeh  and  moneyage,  ib.  Escheaf^,  24.  Wardships, 
35.  Fines,  amerciaments,  and  oblates,  26.  State  of,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  at  the  time  of  Henry  V.  iii.  440^.  Amount 
of,  in  queen  Mary*s  time,  iv.  129,  State  of,  in  the  reigri  of 
James  I.  v.  17iB.  State  of,  in  the  protectorate  of  Richard 
Cromwel,  vi.   332.     State  of,  between  the  restpration  and 

•  revolution,  vii.  271. 

Revenues,  ecclesiastical,  the  alienati<»R  of,  prohibited,  iv.  153^^. 

Revolution  in  1688,  compared  with  the  deposition  of  Richard  II. 
ii.  377. 

Reynolds  excites  an  insurrecticm  in  Northamptonshire,  to 
destroy  enclosures,  v.  72. 

Ridaumontj  Eustace  de,  his  encounter  with  Edward  III.  at 
Calais,  ii.  292.  Yields  himself  prisoner,  and  is  generously 
treated,.and  set  at  liberty  by  him,  293. 

RhS,  isle  of,  attacked  by  tibe  duke  of  Buckingham,  v.  23^. 

Rkeimsy  Charles  VII.  attended  by  Joan  d'Arc,  marches  in  there, 
and  is  crowned,  ii.  467. 

Rhodes,  the  knights  of,  choose  Henry  VII.  of  England,  pro- 
tector of  their  order,  iii.  176. 
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Mkhard^  Mcond  son  of  Heniy  II.  invested  by  his  &tiier  with  the 
'  dutchy  of  Guienne,  and  county  of  Poicton,  i.  370.  Instigated 
by  his  mother  Eleanor  to  revolt  against  his  fother,  ^72.  Is 
reconciled  to  his  fieither,  382.  Rnfiises  homage  to  his  elder 
brother  for  his  dutchy,  388.  The  difference  compromised  by 
their  father,  ib.  Becomes  entitled  to  the  succession  by  his 
brother  Henry's  death,  389.  Refuses  hii  father's  assignment 
of  Guienne  to  bis  brother  John,  ib.  Resigns  it  to  his  mother 
Eleanor,  ib.  Is  encouraged  to  rebel  again,  by' Philip  of 
France,  391.  Excommunicated  by  Albano,  the  pope's  legate, 
393.  Peace  concluded  with  his  father,  and  he  is  contracted 
to  Alice,  sister  of  Philip  of  France,  394.  His  remorse  on 
seeing  his  father's  body,  395.     His  accession,  ii.  403. 

-— *— <*^  I.  discountenances  his  former  evil  advisers,  and 
caresses  his  father's  ministers,  iL  403.  Releases  his  mother, 
and  makes  her  regent  until  his  arrival  in  England,  ib.  Pre- 
pares for  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  404.  Jews  prohibited 
by  an  edict  from  appearing  at  his  coronaaon,  405.  A  mas- 
sacre of,  on  that  occasion,  ib.    His  expedient  to  raise  money 

•  for  the  crusade,  406.  Sells  the  vassalage  of  Scotland,  407. 
His  reply  to  Fulk,  curate  of  Neiiilly,  ib.  In  whose  hands  he 
^placed  the  administration,  during  his  absence  on  the  crusade, 

-  #.  Meets  Philip  of  France,  with  his  army,  at  Va^elay,  408. 
Renews  his  engagements  of  friendship  with  Philip,  ib.  Em- 
barks Ills  army  at  Marseilles,  409.  Is  obliged  to  winter  at 
Messina,  ib.  His  character,  and  that  of  Plulip  compared,  ib. 
The  occasion  of  his  attacking  the  Sicilians,  and  taking  Messi- 
ng 410.  His  disputes  with  Philip,  411.  Sets  aside  his  con- 
tract with  Alice,  and  proposes  to  mury  Berengaria,  daughter 
of  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  412.  Is  attended  on  bis  crusade 
by  his  bride,  and  bis  sister  Joan,  queen  dowager  of  Sicily,  ib. 
Some  of  his  vessels  wrecked  and  pillaged  on  the  coast  of 
Cyprus,  ib.  Conquers  and  imprisiwis  Isaac,  prince  of  C3rprus, 
413.  E^ppuses  Berengai^ia  there,  ib.  Arrives  in  Palestine, 
and  assists  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  ib.  Engages  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  Guy  de  Lusignan  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
m  opposition  tg  Conrade,  marquis  of  Montserrat,  414.  Trou- 
bles in  England  during  his  absence,  415.  Confers  the  king- 
dom of  Cyprus  on  ^^usignan,  on  condition  of  his  quitting  las 
pretensions  to  Jerusalem,  418.  Defeats  Saladin,  419.  Is 
obliged  to  abandon  the  intention  of  besieging  Jerusalem,  ib. 
Concludes  a  truce  with  Saladin,  for  three  years,  three  months^ 
three  weeks,  three  days,  and  three  hours,  420.  His  cruel 
treatment  of  his  prisoners,  ib.  Is  arrested  on  his  return,  by. 
Leopold,  archduke  of  Austria?  421.  Is  delivered  up  to  the 
emperor  Henry  VI.  who  ipiprisons  him  in  irons,  ib.  Is  car- 
ried to  and  accused  before  the  diet  at  Worms,  424.  His 
^pirited  reply,  ib.  Ransoms  himself,  425.  His  ransom,  how 
levied,  according  to  the  feudal  system,  426.  Obtains  hi^ 
liberty,  and  escapes  a-  second  arrest  by  the  emperor,  ib.  \^ 
jtgain  crowned  at  Winchester^  427»    Goes  over  to  Normandy? 
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to  revengf  himself  on  Philip's  perfidy^  ib.  IHfeats  Philip  at 
Fretteyal,  428.  Concludes  a  truce  with  him,  ib.  His  broUier 
John  submits  to  him,  ib.  .  Mak^s  peace  with  him  at  Louyiers, 
which  is  quickly  broken,  429.  Takes  the  bishop  of  Beauyais 
•prisoner,  and  sends  his  coat  of  mail  to  the  pope,  ib.  Con- 
cludes a  truce  with  Philip  for  five  years,  430.  Is  wounded  in 
besieging  Vidomar,  count  of  Limoges,  ib.  The  gallant  reply 
of  GoUrdon  the  archer,  who  shpt  him,  ib.  His  sensibility  of 
the  retort,  ib.  Dies,  ib.  His  character,  43 1 .  Reflections  on 
his  reign,  432.  Mbcellaneous  affairs,  ib. 
Richard  II.  his  accession,  ii.  340.  State  of  parties  at  that  junc- 
ture, ib.  Form  of  government  settled  by  parliament  during  his 
minority,  342.  Council  appointed,  ib.  The  administration, 
how  conducted,  ib.  His  ambarrassments  at  his  accession,  343. 
War  with  France,  ib.  Popular  insurrections,  344.  Has  a 
conference  witfi  Watt  Tyler,  347.  His  prudent  behaviour  at 
the  death  of  Tyler,  ib.  Reflections  on  this  affair,  348.  Heads 
the  army  against  the  Scots,  349.  Bums  Edinburgh,  Perth, 
and  Dundee,  ib.  Returns  to  England  prematurely,  ib.  His 
attachment  to  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  350.  Awed 
by  his  parliament,  353.  Deprived  of  his  regular  power  by  a 
council  of  fourteen,  appointed  by  his  uncle  Gloucester,  353. 
Failii  in  the  endeavour  to  influence  the  election  of  the  house 
of  cdmmons,  354.  Consults  the  Judges,  on  the  validity  of  his 
commbsion  to  the  council  of  fourteen,  ib.  Their  opinion,  ib. 
Violent  proceedings  against  his  ministry  by  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  355.  His,  and  his  queen,  Anne,  their  ineffectual 
concern  at  the  execution  of  sir  Simon  Burley,  357.  Exerts 
himself,  and  removes  archbishop  Fitz  Alan  from  his  ofiice, 
of  chancellor,  358.  Removes  Gloucester  and  Warwick  from 
the  council,  359.  Truce  with  Fxance,  and  marriage  of  Rich- 
ard to  Isabella  of  France,  361 .  Seizes  the  charter  of  London, 
and  the  character  of  his  administratioui  ib.  Declares  Mortimer 
successor,  363,  Hurries  Gloucester  over  to  Calais,  and 
awes  his  faction^  364.  Proceedings  against  his  party,  365. 
Procures  Gloucester  to  be  murdered  at  Calais,  366.  Creation 
of  peers,  367.  Removes  the  parliament  to  Shrewsbury,  ib. 
Their  grants  to  him,  ib.  Prevents  the  duel  between  the  dukes 
of  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  and  banishes  them,  369.  Opposes 
the  succession  of  Hereford  to  the  dukedom  of  Lancaster,  370. 
Embarks  for  Ireland,  372.  Leaves  the  duke  of  York  guar- 
dian of  the  realm,  ib.  Returns  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  ib.  Seized  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  confined  in  Flint  castle,  373.  Heads  of  accusadon  pre* 
fenred  against  him  in  parliament,  374.  Comparison  between 
this  period  of  history,  and  the  revolution  in  1688,  377.  De-- 
posed  by  parliament,  ib.  Murdered  in  Pomfret  castle,  380. 
His  character,  ib.  Comparison  between,  and  Edward  IH. 
382.  Miscellaneous  transactions  during  this  reign,  383.  Com* 
parison  between  his  situation,  and  that,  of  Chai'les  VI.  of 
France.  ^ 


Rithmrd  III.  die'  first  u^  of  his  admimstnttioo,  iiL  B8.  Reflec* 
dons  on  bis  seizure  of  die  crown^  89.    Appoints  the  duke  of 

.  Buckingham  Cfmstable,  ib.  Procures  his  execution,  for  rebel* 
lion  against  him,  94.  Obtains  a  parliamentary  sanction  of  his 
soTereignty,  95.  Supposed  to  poison  his  wife  Anne,  to  mi^e 
room  for  his  mamage  with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  ib, 
Marches  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  97. 
His  suspicions  of  his  own  party,  98.  Battle  of  Boswoith,  ib. 
Killed,  99.    Hb  Character,  ib. 

Richemonty  Arthyc  count  de,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Azincour,  ii.  4^.  Released  oa  his  parole,  446.  Evades  his 
parole  on  the  deith  of  Henry  V.  447.  Obtains  the  duke  of 
Burgundy's  sister  by  the  regent's  interest,  ib.  Engaged 
in  the  English  interest}  ib.  Attends  the  congress  at  Arras, 
475. 

EzchHeu^  cardinal,  prime  minister  of  France,  his  character,  v/ 
339.  Rivals  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  his  addresses  to  the 
queen  of  France,  230.  Throws  a  lAole  across  the  harbour  of 
Rochelle,  to  complete  the  blockade,  354.  Supplies  the  cove- 
nanters in  Scotland  with  money,  316.  The  conclusion  of  his 
administration,  and  death,  vi.  254. 

Richmottdj  Henry  earl  of,  carried  into  Britain  by  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  on  the  establishment  of  the  York  f&mily  in  Ed- 
ward IV.  iii.  62.  His  pedigree,  90.  Measures  taken  for  his 
safe  custody  by  Edward,  9 1 .  Edward  disappointed  in  a  scheme 
for  getting  him  into  his  power,  92.  Overtures  for  his  mar- 
riage with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  93.  Makes  unsuccessful 
attempts  for  a  descent  on  England,  96.  His  party  exhort 
bim  to  another  speedy  attempt,  97.  Lands  at  Milford  haven, 
ib.  Battle* of  Bosworth,  98.  Richard  IIL  killed,  ib.  See 
Henry  \lh 

M   I  duke  of,  natural  son  of  Henry  VIII.  made  lord  lieute- 

nant of  Ireland,  iii.  328. 

Ridley^  bishop  of  London,  pleads  with  Edward  VI.  in  behalf  of 
the  princess  Mary,  iv.  56.  Is  imprisoned  on  the  accession  of 
queen  Mary,  81.  Is  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  Oxford,  to 
debate  on  transub&tantiation,  89.  Is  burnt  for  heresy,  to- 
gether with  bishop  Latimer,  114. 

Right,     See  Petition  qf  Right,    . 

Rinuccini  is,  by  the  pope,  sent  nuncio  to  the  Irish  catholics,  vi. 
181.  Excites  the  Ixish  to  breiik  the  pacification  concluded 
with  Ormond,  182.    Is  driven  out  of  Ireland,  183. 

Riot£j  a  severe  statute  passed  against,  iv«  51. 

Riftfiouy  treaty  of^  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Scots  covenanters, 
V*  335.     Is  adjourned  to  London,  338. 

River9y  earl  of,  uncle  to  Edward  V.  intrusted  with  the  care  of 

his  person,  iii.  76.    His  character,  ib.    The  first  who  intro- 

V  duced  the  art  of  printing  into  England,  ib,  note.    Arrested 

by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  while  conducting  the  young  king 

to  London,  77.    Murdered  m  Pomfret  castl^  79.  ^ 
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Sizzioj  David,  some  account  of  his  introduction  to  the  court  of 
Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  iv.  223.  His  promotion  and  char- 
acter, id.  Excites  the.  jealousy  of  Damley,  the  queen's  hus- 
band, 224.  Incurs  the  hatred  of  the  protestants,  ib.  A  Cim- 
spiracy  formed  'again^  him  by  the*  chancellor  Morton,  id. 
Is  assassinated  in  the  queen's  presence,  225. ' 

Robberyy  instance  of  the  general  practice  of,  at  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  ii.  109. 

Robert  III.  king  of  Scotland,  his  character,  ii.  403.  His  son 
taken  prisoner  by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  ib.  Dies  of  grief, 
ib. 

,  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  his  chai'acter, 
i.  232.  Revolts  against  his  father,  234.  Extraordinary  ren- 
counter between  him  and  his  father,  ib.  Reconciled  to  him^ 
ib.  Returns  to  England,  and  repulses  the  Scots,  ib.  Suc- 
ceeds to  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  244.  Mortg^es  his  domin- 
ions to  his  brother,  and  enters  the  crusade,  255.  His  repu- 
tation on  the  crusade,  266.  How  he  lost  the  kingdom  of 
England,  ib.  Returns,  and  invades  England,  \70.  .  Enters 
into  an  accommodation  with  his  brother  Henry  I.  274.  Dis- 
tressed by  his  remissness,  275. 

Rocheilcj  Pennington  prdered  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of)  de*- 
.serts,  and  sails  back  to  England,  v.  208.  A  squadron  sent  by 
the  Dutch  against,  210.  Buckingham  brings  a  fleet  and  for- 
ces to  assist  the  town,  and  is  ignorantly  refused  admittance, 
232.  The  blockade  effected  by  throwing  a  mole  across  thct 
harbour,  254.     Is  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion,   ib. 

Rochford^  lord,  brother  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  is  accused  by 
his  wife  of  intimacy  with  his  sister,  iiiT  355.  Is  confined  by 
the  kingfs  order,  357.  Is  tried,  together  with  the  queen,  358^ 
Is  condemned,  359. 

» 'N  ■■  ,  viscountess  of,  calumniates  queen  Anne  Boleyn  to 
Henry  VIII.  iii.  355.  Conducts  the  secret  amours  of  queen 
Catharine  Howard,  412.  Is  beheaded  together  with  the 
queen,  ib. 

-,  the  castle  of,  taken  fix>m  the  barons  by  king  John,  and 


the  common  men  of  the  garrison  hanged,  ii.  93. 

Rock€»t€r^  earl  of,  a  character  of  his  poems,  vii.  282. 

Rockingham^  a  synod  summoned  there  by  William  Rufus,  to 
depose  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  259. 

Rocroyj  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  there  by  the  prince  of  Cond6, 
vi.  257. 

Rodolfihiy  a  Florentine  merchant  in  London,  is  employed  by  the 
pope  to  negotiate  with  the  catholics  in  England,  iv.  308.  Is 
engaged  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  distin-b  the  govern- 
ment in  favour  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  itl.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk  enters  into  his  scheme,  309.  Goes  to  Rome  to 
matiire  his  design,  ib. 

Roger^  earl  of  Hereford,  cause  of  his  conspiring  against  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,"!;  224.  His  estate  forfeited,  and  himself 
confined  for  life,  227. 
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HfojT^,  arcbbkhcfp  of  York,  crowns  prince  Henrf,  when  a8s6' 
dated  with  his  father  Henry  II.  i.  357.    Suspended  at  Beck«  * 
et*s  instigation,  353.    Complains  to  the  king^  and  the  conse- 
quences of  this  complaint,  355.    Circumstances  of  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  Richard  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  400. 

Roger* J  pi*ebencbry  of  St.  Pauls,  burnt  for  heresy,  iv.  111'. 

Rotto  the  Dane  J  his  history,  i.  117.  Makes  inroads,  into  France, 
1 1 8.  Settles  in  Neustria,  and  marries  the  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  119.  His  prudent  government,  120.  See 
M>rmandy. 

Roman*^  their  first  arrival  in  Britsdn,  i.  5.  Subdue  it  all  except 
Caledonia,  9.  Abandon  it,  11.  Refuse  assistance  to  the 
Britons,  12. 

Romej  reflections  on  the  policy  of  the  court  of,  i.  281.  The 
venal  principles  of  the  court  of,  at  the  early  period  of  Henry 
III.  his  reign,  ii.  58.  Church  of,  when  at  the  summit  of  its 
power,  110.  A  character  of  the  decretals  of  pope  Gregory 
tX.  1^.  Remarks  on  the  new  orders  instituted  by,  ib.  Our 
literary  gbligations  to  the  ancient  clergy  of,  iii.  100.  The  bad 
principles  on  which  the  church  of^  is  founded,  251.  Its  en- 
croachments on  civil  authority,  ib.  Favourable  however  to 
the  restoration  of  the  arts,  253.  Consequence  of  the  sale  of 
indulgences  by  pope  Leo  X.  254.  See  Luther  and  Rtforma* 
tion.  Its  authority  renounced  by  the  English  convocation 
and  parliament,  325.  Reflections  on  tliis  event,  327.  See 
Reformation.  City  of,  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Imperiid 
troops,  283. 

Roodqf  Graccy  a  miraculous  crucifix,  the  artifice  of,  exposed 
at  Paul's  cross,  by  Kilsey,  bishop  of  Rochester,  iii.  377. 

Rofier^  sir  Anthony,  is  fined  by  the  star  chamber,  for  aonverting 
arable  land  to  pasture,  v.  288. 

Roacy  red  and  white,  party  distinctions  of  the  houses  of  Lancas- 
ter and  York,  iii.  33.  Remai^ks  on  the  confused  histo]:y  of  the 
wars  between,  47. 

Roaevfel^  a  presbyterian  preacher,  his  prosecution  for  treason* 
able  words,  vii.  169. 

Rosniy  marcfuis  of,  minister  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  comes  over 
to  Dover  to  confer  with  queen  Elizabeth,  iv.  518.  Discovers 
Elizabeth  to  have  entertained  the  same  views  with  Henry,  of 
establishing  a  new  sy&tem  of  policy  in  Europe,  519.  Is  sent 
ambassador  from  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  king  James,  on  his 
accession,  v.  40.  Prcposes  to  James  a  league  against  the 
house  of  Austria,  id.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  James  for  the 
support  of  the  United  Provinces,  41. 

RoUenj  besieged  and  taken  by  Philip  of  France,  i.  447.  The 
king  of  Navarre  mortally  wounded  at  the  siege  of,  iv.  202. 
Is  taken  by  Montmorency,  and  tlie  g-aiTison  put  to  the  sword, 
ib. 

Roundheads^  the  appellation  of,  when,  and  to  whom  given,  v.  434. 

Roundway'down^  battle  of,  betM'een  lord  Wilmot,  and  sir  Wil- 
liam \yaHer,  vi.  22. 
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RouHers,    See  Srabanfons. 

Rooeborough,  James  II.  of  Scotland  killed  at  the  siege  of,  Hi.  45 « 

Royal  Society^  the  first  institution  of,  vii.  278. 

Rufus.     See  William  Rufua, 

Rump  parliament^  the  restoration  of  the  long  one  so  termed* 
See  Parliament*    ' 

Runnerr^de,  the  'great  charter  of  English  liberties  signed  there 
by  king  John,  i.  473.  The  principal  heads  of  this  charter,  fd* 
Remarks  upon  it,  476.     See  Charter. 

Rup'ertj  prince,  son  of  the  elector  palatine,  offers  his  service  to 
Charles  I.  and  commands  a  body  of  horse  for  him^  vL  10. 
Defeats  a  party  of  Essex's  army  at  Worcester,  ib.  Defeats 
the  left  wing  of  Essex's  army  at  Edge  hill,  12.  Surprises 
Essex,  and  carries  off  booty  and  prisoners,  23.  Is  sent  west- 
ward to  join  the  Cornish  troops,  24.  Takes  Bristol,  25.  Obli- 
ges the  parliamentary  forces  to  retire  from  Newark,  52. 
Marches  to  the  relief  of  York,  54.  Engages  rashly  in  the 
battle  of  Marston  moor,  where  he  is  defeated,  ib.  Urges  thtf 
battle  of  Naseby,  92.  Retires  to  Bristol,  96.  papitulates  ; 
is  dismissed  by  the  king,  and  leaves  England,  ib.  Commands 
the  squadron  which  deserted  to  Charles  II.  and  is  harassed  by 
admiral  Blake,  217.  Takes  refuge  in  France,  218.  Com- 
mands under  the  duke  of  York  against  the  Dutch,  385.  Joins 
Albemarle  during  his  engagement  with  Tromp  and  de  Ruyter, 
393.^  Obtains  the  command  of  the  English  fleet,  47^.  En^ 
gages  the  Dutch  on  their  own  coast,  ib.  Another  action,  474. 
Another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  475.  Is  appointed'one 
of  the  privy  council,  vii.  85.  His  death,  171.  Was. the 
inventor  of  etching,  276. 

Rttssel,  lord,  suppresses  an  insurrection  in  Devonshire,  excited 
to  oppose  the  reformatioh,  iv.  42.  Is  created  earl  of  Bedford, 
50.     See  Bedford. 

■  ,  lord,  privately  favours  the  French  intrigues,  but  refu- 
ses to  accept  any  present  from  that  court,  vii.  36.  note.  Is 
made  one  of  the  privy  council  to  Charles  IL  85.  Resigns, 
103.  His  character,  /*.  Enters  into  the  duke  of  Monmouth's 
conspiracy,  153.  Is  sent  to,  the  Tower,  158.  Tried,  159. 
Is  condemned,  162.    Is  executed,  164.  - 

Ruthven^  lord,  assists  with  others  in  assassinating  David  Rizzio, 
iv.  2T7.  ^  , 

'    ■ '  -,  governor  of  Plymouth  for  the  parliament,  is  defeated 

by  the  royalists  on  tjradoc  Down,  vi.  20. 

Rutland^  earl  of,  created  d^uke  of  Albemarle,  by  Richard  II.  ii^ 

367.     Degraded,  380.    Conspires  against  Henry  IV.  and  be- 

. trays  his  associates,  393.     Summary  view  of  his  treacherous 

behaviour,  ib.    Killed  at  the  battle  of  Azincour,  being  then 

duke  of  York,  426. 

Ruyter^  "See  Dc  Ruyter. 

Rye^WuSh^plot^  history  of,  vii.  156. 
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Sji^  Don  Pantaleon^  brother  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador, 
hanged  by  Cromwel  for  assassinationr  vi.  245. 

Sadler^  sir  Ralph,  ambassador  from  Henry  VIII.  to  theiiourt  of 
Scotland,  concludes  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  prince  Ed- 
ward and  Mary  the  infant  queen  of  Scotland,  iii.  422.  His 
retinue  insulted,  ai  the  instigation  of  cardinal  Beaton,  423. 
His  demand  of  the  stipulated  hostages,  evaded  by  Arran,  the 
regent,  ib.  Orders  the  Scots  prisoners  on  parole  to  return 
to  England,  ib.  Is  made  counsellor  to  the  regency  of  Edward 
VI.  iv.  2.  Assists  in  restoring  the  advantage  to  the  English, 
at  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  20.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  determining  the  cause  between  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  and  Murray  the  regent,  256. 

Safety^  committee  of,  elected,  vi.  302.  General  Monk's  artful 
behaviour  to,  309. 

Saladiuy  king  of  Egypt,  his  character*  i.  390.  Recovers  Pales- 
tine from  the  crusaders,  ib.  Acre  taken  from  him  by  the 
christians,  413.  Is  defeated  by  the  christians  under  Richard 
I.  of  England,  414.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Richard,  420. 
Review  of  his  conduct  in  this  war,  ib.  Dies,  421.  Instance 
of  his  philosophy,  ib. 

Salic  law  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Finance,  the  foundation 
of  traced,  ii.  245.  Attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the  Eng- 
lish government  by  Henry  IV.  iii.  406.  Revoked  at  the 
instance  of  the  house  of  commons,  407. 

Salisbury^  an  insurrection  of  royalists  there,  under  the  protec- 
torate, who  proclaim  Charles  II.  vi.  250. 

^  ,  earl  of,  natural  brother  to  king  John,  commands  the 

English  fleet  against  Philip  of  France,  and  destroys  his  ships 
in  their  liarbour,  i.  464. 

-,  countess  of,  mistress  to  Edward  III.  the  dropping  of 


her  garter,   supposed  to  be  the  occasion  of  instituting  the 
order  of  the  garter,  ii.  294. 

-,  earl  of,  besieges  Orleans,  ii.  456.     Killed  before  the 


town,  ib. 

-,  earl  of,  instances  of  generalship  in,  at  the  battle  of 


Bloreheath,  iii.  22.     Taken  by  queen  Margaret  at  the  battle 
of  \V  ikcneld,  and  beheaded,  26. 

-^  countess  of,  mother  of  cardinal  Pole,  is  attainted  and 


condemned  by  parliament,  but  rfeprieved^ii.  392.     Executed, 
405. 

,  secretary  Cecil  created  earl  of,  by  James  I.  v..  39. 
Causes  wliich  procured  his  promotion,  ib.  Procures  the  dis- 
mission oi;  his  former  associates,  ib.  Communicate^;.ti9  the 
king  the  hints  he  received  of  the  gunpowder  piotf  64^  Is 
made  treasurer,  74.     Expostulates  with  tltc  parlianienton  th« 
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king's  necessities,  t^.    Invents  the  title  of  baronet,  to  supply 
James  with  money  by  the  sale  of  it,  95. 

^lee  is  destroyed  by  an  English  fleet,  v.  291. 

Sanchez^  king  of  Navarre,  instance  of  his  confidence  in  the  jus- 
tice of  Henry  II.  of  England,  i.  339.  His  daughter  Beren- 
garia  married  to  Richard  I.  412. 

Sandiiandsy  sir  James,  is  sent  from  the  parliament  to  queen 
Mary  in  France,  ta  obtain  a*  ratification  of  their  proceedings 
in  reforming  religion,  iv.  175. 

Sandvncky  earl  of,  fails  in  attempting  to  seize  the  Dutch  East 
India  fieet,  in  the  Danish  harbours,  vi.  388.  Is  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Solebay,  456. 

Sangtihary  lord,  executed  for  assassination,  v.  86. 

Santa  Croccj  marquis  of,  is  appointed  to  command  the  Spanish 
armada,  iv.  426.     Dies,  429.  ^ 

Santa  CruZj  a  Spanish  fleet  burnt  in  the  harbour  of,  by  admiral 
Blake,  vi.  262. 

Saviltcy  sir  John,  a  zealous  commoner  against  the  court,  is  pro- 
moted and  ennobled  by  king  James  I.  v.  133. 

Saruoy^  a  conference  there,  between  twelve  bishops  and  twelve 
presbyterian  ministers,  vi.  358. 

,  Philibert  duke  of.     See  PhtHbert, 

SautrS^  William,  rector  of  St.  Osythe,  the  first  person  burnt  in 
England  for  heresy,  ii.  394. 

Saxons^  national  character  of,  i.  15.  Arrive  in  Britun  under 
I^ei^ist  and  Horsa,  17.  Subdue  Bntain,  and  settle  there,  ib. 
Their  conquests  in  Britain,  very  ruinous  to  the  country,  23. 
Throw  back  all  the  British  improvements  into  ancient  bar- 
banty,  ib.  After  subduing  the  Britons,  war  against  each 
other,  24.  Difliculty  of  continuing  their  history,  and  why,td. 
Brief  view  of  their  idolatrous  religion,  26.  Made  but  slow 
improvement  in  arts  in  England,  52.  Their  bigotry  and 
superstition,  ib.,  Their  gradual  ecclesiastical  subjection  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  traced,  53.  Their  theological  disputes,  54. 
Reduced  to  despair  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  68.  Admit 
the  Danes  to  settle  with  them  after  defeating  them,  72.  Their  * 
monks  characterized,  94.  Their  aftected.  austerities,  97. 
Opposed  by  the  secular  clergy,  ib.  Review  of  the  Saxon 
government  in  England,  169.  The  succession  of  their  princes, 
how  regulated,  170.  Account  of  their  Wittenagemot,  or 
national  council.  171.  Earl  and  aldermany  synonymous  appel- 
lations among,  172.  Their  government  aristocratical,  toward 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  175.  State  of  popular 
libeiTty  among,  178.*  Several  orders  of  men,  among,  ib. 
Their  courts  of  juctice,  182.  State  of  legislation  among,  183. 
/  Their  criminal  law,  184.  Their  military  force,  192.  Public 
revenues,  193.  Value  of  money  among,  ib.  Their  manners 
inquired  into,  196.  Finally  subdued  by  William  duke  of 
Normandy,  168.  197.  See  Harold  and  William,  Their  laws 
compared  with  the  civil  law,  iii.  103. 


S^ximy^  Maurice  elector  of.    See  Maurice. 

Scandal  and  refiroachj  instances  of  the  severe  punishment  o^  by 
the  court  of  star  chamber,  v.  228.  ' 

Scone,  tht  famous  stone  there,  on  which  ^the  kings  of  Scotland 
were  anointed,  earned  to  London  by  Edward  I.  iL  154. 
Robert  Bruce  Crowned  there,  183.  Edward  Baliol  crowned 
there,  24^. 

Scotland,  and  Scot9y  the  Scots  and  Picts  invade  Britain,  i.  13. 
King  Constantine  defeated  by  Athelstan  king  of  England,  90. 
King  Duncan  killed  by  Macbeth,  145.  Macbeth  kUled,  and 
Malcolni  restored,  ib.  King  William  taken  prisoner  by 
Jienry  II.  380.  Does  homage,  with  all  liis  nobility,  for  his 
ransom,  382.  The  vassalage  of,  sold  by  Richard  L  to  raise 
money  for  his  crusade,  407.  Remarks  on  the  ancient  history 
of,  123.  Alexander  III.  king  of^  marries  the  sister  of  Edward 
I.  i(>»  Dies,  ib.  Is  succeeded  hjr  Margaret  of  Norway,  124. 
Guardians  appointed  during  her  mfiancy,  ib.    A  treaty  of  mar- 

.  riage  negotiated  between  her  and  prince  Edward  of  England, 
ib.  She  dies  on  her  passage  to  Scotland,  125.  Competitors 
for  th^  crown  of,  ib,  132.  Their  claims  referred  to  the  dicin 
sion  of  Edw^d  I.  of'  England,  127,  An*  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  homage  done  by  the  kings  of,  to  those  of  England, 
129,  The  parliionent  of,  and  the  competitors  £or  the  crown, 
attend  the  summons  of  Edward  to  Norbam,  south  of  the 
Tweedi  130.  Edward  asserts  his  right  to  di^>ose  of  the 
crown,  as  liege  of  the  kingdom,  ib.  The  fortresi^es  in,  deli- 
vered up  to  Edward,  133.  The  bai*ons  and  prelates  swear 
fealty  to  hini,  ib.  Edward  .decides  in  favour  of  John  Baliol's 
right  to  the  crown,  1 34.  Baliol  swears  fealty  to  Edward,  ^d 
is  put  in  possession  of  the  kingdom*  ib.  The  Scots,  and  their 
new  king,  provpked  at  Edward's  acts  of  usurpation  over  them, 
135^  Assign  a  council  to  carry  on  the  administration)  and 
assemble  an  army  to  oppose  the  forces  of  £dward»  152*    Ber-r 

,.  wick  taken  by  Edwardy  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword, 

^.153.    The  Scots  defeated  by  earl  Warrenne,  apd  the  castle  of 

'  Punhar  surrendered  to  Edward,  ib.  Roxborough  taken,  ib. 
yE^dii^urgh,  imd  the  whole  countiy  subdued,  154.  Baliol 
,$wears  fealty  to  him,  ib.  Baliol  carried  prisoner  to  Lipndon, 
^nd  committed  to  the  Tpwer,  155.  Earl  Warrenne  left  gov-* 
emor  of,  ib.  The  Scots,  abandoned  by  Philip  of  Fraaoe,  in 
consequence  of  |)is  treaty  with  Edward>  167.  WaiTenne, 
returning  to  England,  leaves  the  administration  in  the  hands 
of  Ormesby  and  Cressingham,  ib.  Their  oppressions  q^  the 
Scots,  168.  The  ScoCs  rise  against  the  English,  under 
William  Wallace,  ib.  *  Gains  a  victory  over  Warrenne,  17p. 
Wjtllace  made  regerf,  171.  The  regency  given  to  the 
Steward,  and  Cuming  c^  Badenoch,  on  Wallace's  resignation, 
\X%,  The  Scot«  army  defeated  by  Edward  at  -Falkirk,  ib. 
Apply  to  France  for  succour,  but  are  refused,  175.  Engage 
p9pe  Boniface  in  thek  interest,  ib.  Jolm  de  Segrave  left 
l^u^rdif^)  of}  by  Edward,  who  is  defeated  by  the  Scots,  177. 
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Is  again  subdued  by  Edward,  178.  Y^img  Robert  Bruce 
arrives  in  Scotland,  and  spirits  up  the  nobility  to  a  revolt,  181. 
Bruce  is  crowned  at  Scone,  183.  He  reduces  the  English  in 
Scotland,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the  whole  country,  201. 
Bruce  defeats  Edward  at  Bannockbum,  203.  The  indepen- 
dency of,  estsd)li8hed  by  this  victory,  204.  He  invades  Eng- 
land on  the  death  of  Edward  II.  331.  The  nature  of  the  war 
made  by  the  Scots,  and  their  army,  described,  ib.  Death  of 
Robert  Bruce,  and  accession  of  his  son  David,  238,  State  pf, 
at  this  period,  ib.  The  earl  of  Marre  appointed  regent  on 
the  death  of  Murray,  240.  Marre  defeated  and  slain  by  Ed- 
ward Baliol,  241.  He  is  crowned  at  Scone,  242.  Is  routed 
by  sir  Archibald  Douglas,  and  flies  to  England,  ib,  Douglas 
defeated  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  and  Edward  Baliol  res- 
tored, ib.  He  is  acknowledged  no  longer  than  protected  by 
the  presence  of  the  English  king,  ib.  King  David  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  queen  Philippa,  288.  Is  ransomed,  306. 
An  express  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  homage  paid  by  the 
kings  o£^  to  those  of  England,  491.  The  Scots  obtain  assist- 
ance from  France  to  invade  England,  and  their  cpnduct  in 
these  incursions,  349.  Disoblige  their  allies,  who  return 
home,  ib.  Invade  England  again,  but  are  worsted,  396.  Battle 
of  Homeldon,  397.  Prince  James  taken  prisoner  by  Henry 
IV.  and  educated  m  England,  407.  Carried  to  France  by 
Henry  V.  435.  The  Scots  army  in  France  refuse  to  obey 
their  young  king .  while  in  captivity,  ib,  James  I.  restored, 
448-  Murdered,  ib.  Affairs  of,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  and  beginning  of  Edward  IV.  35.  State  of,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  MO.  James  IV.  receives  and  assists  Perkin 
Warbec,  162.  Marries  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry, 
175.  The  Scots  routed  at  the  battle  of  Flouden,  and  James 
killed,  220.  His  queen  Margaret  marries  Douglas  earl  of 
.  Angus,  229.  The  duke  of  Albany  called  over  to  the  regency, 
ib:  The  state  of,  as  it  appeared  to  Albany,  on  his  arrival,  230, 
Gonfu^ons  in,  on  Albany's  going  over  to  Fi-ance,  232.  Rea- 
sons in  favour  of  alliances  with  France  or  England  contrasted, 
260.  Extraordinary  case  of  Patrick  Hamilton  burnt  for 
heresy,  406.  Friar  Forrest  burnt,  407.  The  reformation 
spreads  in,  408.  Henry  declares  war  against,  417.  Sir  Robert 
Bowes  defeated  by  the  lords  Hume  and  Huntley,  418.  Battle 
of  Solway,  419.  Death  of  James  V.  421.  The  infant  queen 
Mary,  contracted  to  prince  Edward  of  England,  422.  Invaded 
byv  Henry  VIII.  and  Edinburgh  burnt,  432.  The  English 
defeated  at  Ancram,  436.  Is  included  in  the  peace  of  Campe 
between  Henry  and  Francis,  439.  History  of  Wishart  the 
reformer,  iv.  13.  Cardinal  Beaton  assassinated,  15.  Its  mis- 
fortunes at  this  time,  owing  to  a  succession  of  minorities  16. 
The  duke  of  Somerset  prepM'es  to  prosecute  the  war  with, 
17.  His  msffiifesto,  ib.  The  Scots  prepare  to  repel  Somerset, 
19.  Battle  of  Pinkcy,  20.  The  young  queen  Mary  sent  to, 
Fiimce,  27.    The  earl  of  Arran  re3igns  the  regency  to  the 


bvLttn  dowager,  1S4.  The  young  queen  Maiy  mftrriedto  die 
danphin,  135.  English  reformers  protected  there  from  the 
prosecutions  of  queen  Mary,  1 60.  Account  of  the  assocmtioir 
called  TTie  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  161.  See  Congregation^ 
and  Chd9ej  Mary  of.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  173.  Settlement 
of  the  administration  during  the  queen's  absence  by  this 
treaty,  174.  The  catholic  religion  suppressed,  arid  the  pres- 
bjrterian  discipline  established  by  parliament,  175.  Queen 
Mary  arrives,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  181.  The  queen 
exposed  to  insults  for  her  adherence  to  the  catholic  religion, 
183.  The  poverty  of  the  reformed  clergy  there,  188.  The 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  how  assigned  by  the  privy  council, 
189.  Mary  married  to  the  lord  Damley,  218.  A  confederacy 
fonned  against  Mary  at  Stirling,  which  is  encouraged  by 
Elizabeth,  219.  The  rebels  driven  into  England,  220.  Mur- 
der of  Damley,  231.  Mary  married  to  Bothwel,  239.  Re- 
flections of  the  people  on  tliese  events,  240.  •  Mary  impri- 
soned in  Lochlevin  castle,  244.  Mary  forced  to  resign  the 
crown,  and  her  son  James  VI.  crowned,  248.  Arrival  of 
Murray  the  regent,  ib.  The  settlement  of  the  crown  and 
administration  confirmed  by  parliament,  ib.  Battle  of  Lang- 
side,  251.  Mary  flies  to  England,  iS.  Her  cause  examined 
before  English. comnussioners,  256.  260.  Murray  the  regent 
assassinated,  284.  The  earl  of  Lenox  appointed  regent,  285. 
He  is  put  to  death  by  Mary's  party,  and  the  earl  of  Mar  chosen, 
313.  Morton  made  regent  on  the  death  of  Mar,  319.  Dis- 
contents and  factions  against  Morton,  337.  Morton  tried  and 
executed,  339.  A  conspiracy  of  nobles  formed,  who  seize 
the  young  king  James,  35^.  James  escap*es  from  them,  358. 
Earl  of  Arran  degraded,  359.  A  defensive  alliance  entered 
into  between  James  and  Elizabeth,  378.  Queen  Mary  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  English  commissioners,  395.  And  exe- 
cuted, 406.  The  hostile  laws  between,  and  England,  abolished, 
v.  70.  The  nat\iral  consequences  of  their  king  succeeding  to 
the  crown  of  England,  104.  View  of  the  state  of  religion 
there,  105.  James  obtains  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  to  be 
acknowledged,  ib»  The  establishment  of  episcopal  authority 
and  ceremonies  opposed,  106.  The  nature  of  the  excommu- 
nication pronounced  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in,  108.  Be- 
haviour of  Black,  minister  of  St.  Andrews,  ib.  Seditious  prin- 
ciples of  the  clergy  there,  109.  Some  of  the  refractojry  min- 
isters punished  on  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  England,  nA. 
The  general  assembly  submit  to  regal  and  episcopal  autho- 
rity, ib.  A  court  of  high  commission  erected,  1 10.  Alter- 
cations between  James  and  the  clergy,  ib.  Consequences  of 
the  influence  of  the  nobility,  and  the  absence  of  the  king,  303. 
Discontents  of  the  inferior  clergy  there,  304.  Introduction  of 
the  canons  and- liturgy,  307.  A  tumult  at  Edinburgh  on 
occasion  of  the  liturgy,  308.  The  covenant  established,  311. 
Episcopacy  abolished  by  the  general  assembly,  -315.  Th^^: 
covenantors  a&smed  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  316.     The  covie^* 


fiaat^rs  ndse  ferceS)  and  secure  the  whole  country ,  317. 
Their  zeal  inflamed  by  Michelson  the  prophetess,  ib,  Charles 
inarched  witli  a  force  to  Berwick,  319.  A  pacification  con- 
cluded with  the  covenanters,  321.  A  letter  from  the  malcon- 
tents to  the  king  of  France  intercepted,  334.  Another  arma- 
ment sent  against  them,  334.  The  Scots  army  rout  lord 
Comvay  at  Newbum,  ib.  They  take  possession  of  Newcastle, 
335.  Treaty  of  Rippon,  ib.  Are  attacked  by  Strafford,  336. 
The  army  disbanded  by  the  English  house  of  commons,  390. 
The  lords  of  articles  abolished,  on  the  arrival  of  Charles,  392. 
Reflections  and  views  of  the  covenanters,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  England,  vi.  36.  Send  commissioners  to 
Uie  king  at  Oxford,  to  offer  a  mediation,  38.  Summon,  by 
their  own  authority,  a. convention  of  states,  39.  The  solemn 
league  and  covenant  framed  with  the  English  commissioners, 
40.  Raise  an  army  to  assist  the  English  parliament,  41.  The 
king  puts  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  army  before 
Newark,  107.  Deliver  up  the  king  to  the  parliament  for  the 
payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  army,  112.  Their  commis- 
sioners affronted  by  the  independent  faction  in  the  long 
parliament,  142.  Their  commissioners  concert,  a  treaty  with 
the  king,  for  arming  in  his  favour,  143.  Parties  distinguished  • 
there  at  this  time,  ib»  The  royalists  defeated  by  Cromwel, 
152,  Charles  II.  proclaimed  after  his  father's  execution,  180- 
Commissioners  sent  to  Breda,  to  propose  terms  to  Charles, 
191.  Cruel  and  insulting  treatment  and  execution  of  Mon- 
trose, 196.  Treatment  of  Charles  on  his  landing,  200.  Num- 
bers burnt  for  witchcraft,  ib.  Battle  of  Dunbar,  205.  Charles 
crowned  at  Scone,  207.  Charles  marches  into  England,  209. 
Is,  routed  by  Cromwel  at  Woi^cester,  211.  Stirling  castle 
reduced  by  Monk,  and  the  records  of  the  kingdom  sent  to 
liondon,  220.  Dundee  and  other  towns  taken,  ib.  The  king^ 
dom  submits  to  tlie  commonwealth,  ib.  The  civil  admin- 
istration of,  under  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  270. 
The  forts  rased  and  troops  disbanded  by  Charles  II.  on  his 
restoration,  355.  A  parliament,  ib.  Prelacy  tacitly  restored, 
ib.  Sharp  made  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  356.  Trial  and 
execution  of  Argyle  and  others,  ib.  J^ord  Lorn  condenmed, 
'but  pardoned  by  the  Jung,  416.  Proceedings  of  parliament, 
ib.  Arbitrary  imposition  of  fines  under  the  act  of  indemnity, 
ib.  Disorders  occasioned  by  the  reestablishment  pf  episcopacy, 
M7.  And  by  violent  measures  to  suppress  conventicles,  419. 
Insurrection  and  renew^U  of  the  covenant,  ib.  The  insui^ents 
routed  by  Dalziel,  420.  Cruel  execution  of  the  covenantei*s, 
ib.  The  attempts  to  reconcile  the  people  to  episcopacy  with- 
out effect,  vii.  41.  A  parliament,  42.  Severe  law  against 
conventicles,  ib.  The  arbitrary  administration  of  Lauderdale, 
45.  Case  of  Mitchel,  46.  Archbishop  Sharp  murdered,  95. 
A  parliament  held  by  the  duke  of  York,  140.  Condemnation 
of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  142,  Cruel  persecution  of  the  cove- 
nantejTs,  144.     Two  women  drowned  j^r  not  abjuring  tlie 


immx. 

'  declaration,  1 46.    A  declaration  of  indulgence  published  hf 

James  II.  216.     Revolts  against  James,  on  tfte  coming  over 

of  the  prince  of  Orange,  25 1 .     The  convention  sommoned  hf 

the  pnnce,  makes  a  tender  of  the  crown  to  him  and  hw 

princess,  259, 
Scri/iturea,  a  translation  of,  made  by  Tindal  the  reformer,  iii. 

335.     See  Bible, 
Scutage^  an  explanation  of  that  term,  and  on  what  occasions 

levied  by  the  Anglo  Norman  kings,  ii.  23.     None  levied  by 

Edward  I.  189, 
Seajights.    See  under  the  names  of  the  respective  commander^. 
Secretaries  of  State,  a  list  of  those  during  the  reign  of  James  L 

V.  164.     During  that  of  Charles  I.  vi.  174. 
Sedgmoor,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  cart 

of  Feversham,  vii.  192. 
Sedley,  Mrs.  her  influence  over  James  II.  vii.  183. 
Segravej  John  de,  appointed  guardian  of  Scotland  by  Edward  I. 

ii.  177.     Is  defeated  by  the  Scots,  ib. 
Self  denying  ordinance,  passed  by  the  long  parliament,  vi.  68. 
Seneffe,  battle  of,  between  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  prince 

of  Cond6,  Vii.  8. 
Severu8,    emperor,   completes  Adrian's   rampart,  i.  9i     This 

rampart  erected  of  stone,  11. 
Seymour,  lady  Jane,  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Anne  Bolcyn, 

atti-acts  the  notice  of  Henry  VIII.  iii.  356.     Is  married  to 

the  king  the  next  day  after  Aune  Boleyn's  execution,  361. 

Is  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  (afterward  Edward  VI.),  and  dies, 

373. 
— ,   sir  Edward,  brother  to  queen  Jane,  made  earl  of 

Hertford,  iii.  373.     Commands  the  forces  of  Henry  VIII.  in 

an  invasion  of  Scotland,  and  burns  Edinburgh,  432.     Is  sent 
•  with   forces  over   to  Calais,  439.     Is  appointed  one  Of  the 

regency  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  iv.  1.     Is  chosen 

protector  by  the  regency,  3.     Is  created  duke  of  Somerset,  4. 

See  Somerset. 

lord,  second  son  of  the  protector  Somerset,  com- 


mands a  squadron  stationed  at  Dunkirk,  to  prevent  the  duke 
of  Parma  from  joining  the  Spanish  armada,  iv.  426. 

-,  sir  Francis,  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  third 


parliament  of  Charles  I.  v.  235. 

-,  sir  Thomas,  is  nominated  one  of  the  council*to  the 


regency,  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  iv.  2.  Is  created 
lord  Sejrmour,  and  high  admiral,  4.  His  character,  29.  Mar- 
ries the  queen  dowager,  ibr  Cabals  against  his  brother  the 
protector,  during  his  absence  in  Scotland,  ib.  Forms  a  party 
in  parliament  against  the  protector,  30.  Is  intimidated,  and 
desires  a  reconciliation  with  his  brother,  ib.  Addresses  the 
lady  Elizabeth,  after  the  queen  dowager's  death,  ib.  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  32.  Is  examined  by  the  council,  tb»  Is 
attainted  by  parliament,  33.     Is  executed,  34. 


FXDEX. 

&fi^za^  Francis,  obtains  the  investiture  of  Milan,  iii.  307.  See 
Afikin, 

Shaftenbvrtf^  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  earl  of,  his  hint  of  shut- 
tings up  the  exchequer,  carried  to  the  king  by  sir  Thomas 
>  Clifford,  vi.  447.  Is  made  chancellor,  449.  His  speech  to 
parHaitient  on  the  Dutch  war,  469.  Issues  writs  for  sup- 
plying Vacant  seats  in  parliament,  ib.  Deserts  the  court,  and 
joins  the  country  party,  472.  Is  dismissed  from  being  chan- 
cellor, 478.  Is  sent  to  the  Tower  for  disputing  the  legality 
of  the  parliament  after  a  twelvemonth's  prorogation,  vii.  22. 
Flatters  the  duke  of  Monmouth  with  the  hopes  of  the  SU9- 
eession,  80.  Is  made  president  of  the  council,  85.  Is  re- 
moved by  the  king,  103.  Presents  the  duke  of  York  as  a 
popish  recusant,  to  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  107.  Is 
accused' of  treason,  but  acquitted,  139.  Instigates  the  duke  of 
Monmouth's  conspiracy,  153.  Retires  to  Holland,  and  dies, 
155.     Hife  character,  ib, 

Shakspeare^  scarcely  any  mention  of  civil  liberty  to  be  found  in 
his  historical  plays,  v.  16.  nine,  A  character  of  his  dramatic 
writings,  195.     Compared  with  Jonson,  196.  v 

Sharfit  a  Scots  presbytenan  commissioner,  abandons- their  cause, 
and  is  made  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  vi.  356.  His  cruelty 
towards  the  covenanters,  420.  Is  shot  at  by  Mitchel,  vii.  46. 
Is  murdered,  95. 

,  Dr.  is  suspended  by  the  coi^rt  of  high  commission,  in 
the  reign  of  James  II.  for  preaching  against  popery,  vii.  214. 

Shaw^  Dr.  procured  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  declare  liis 
brother  Edward  illegitimate,  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Pauls,  iii.  84. 
Ill  success  of  this  scheme,  id.  * 

Sheefiy  the  number  of,  restricted  by  statute,  iii,  459.  Sir  Thomas 
More's  censure  of  the  excessive  breeding  of,  iv.  40, 

Sherfield^  recorder  of  Salisbury,  is  prosecuted  in  the  star  cham- 
ber for  breaking  a  painted  church  window,  v.  277. 

Sheriffs^  the  primitive -nature  of  their  office,  ii.  144. 

Shtfi  moneys  first  levied  in  England^  i.  122.  Imposed  on  occasion 
of  the  Spanish  invasion,  v.  9.  .First  levied  by  Charles  I. 
222.  Is  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  286.  Trial  of 
John  Hambden,  for  refusing  to  pay  it,  297.  The  sheriffs 
vc^ed  delinquents  for  ass^sing  it,  by  the  commons,  348.  Is 
declared  iHeg^l,  354. 

S/dftfting^  state  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ii.  336.  Cause  of 
its  decay  at  that  time,  ib.     See  JVavy. 

Shirley y  Dr.  and  Fag,  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  great 
disputes  between  the  two  houses  occasioned  by,  vii.  12. 

Shore y  Jane,  accused  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester  in  council,  iii. 
81.  Remarks  on  the  accounts  given  of  her,  464.  note.  Her 
history,  82. 

Shrewaburyj  battle  of,  between  Henry  IV.  and  young  Piercy,  ii. 
399. 

■,  countess  of,  her  scandalous  reports  of  queen  Eliza- 

VoL.  VII.  S  s  s 


l>eth,  eommumcated  to  Ettsftbeth  by  Weay  queen  of  SoBts^  iv;, 
547. 

Shrevjsbur^y  earl  of,  is  added  to  the  privy  council  for  the  conBid- 
eration  of  the  cs^e  of  Mary  queen  of  Scotfi,  iv.  264.  Msiry 
committed  to  his  custody  at  Tutbury,  266.  She  is  removed 
from  his  care,  on  account  of  his  indulgence  to  her^  361.  Is 
appointed  to  attend  on  her  execution,  406. 

,  earl  of,  renounces  the  catholic  religion,  and  joins 

the  prince  of  Orange,  vii.  237. 

Sicily y  transactions  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Philip  of 
France,  during  their  wintering  there,  onr  their  way  to  ^ 
crusade,  i.  409.  The  pope's  contests  with  the  emperor  Frederic 
concerning,  61.  Is  offered  by  the  pope,  to  Richard  earl  of 
Comwal,  who  refuses  it,  ib.  Is  accepted  by  Henry  III.  for 
his  second  son  Edmond,  ib.  The  heavy  debt  incurred  by 
Henry,  in  asserting  this   grant,  ib.    A  crusade  published 

'    agfiunst,  by  the  pope,  62. 

Sidneys  Algernon,  secretly  negotiates  with  France,  and  receives 
bribes  and  presents  from  that  court,  vli.  36.  nott.  Enters 
into  the  duke  of/  Monmouth's  conspiracy,  1$5.  Review  of 
his  life  aad  character,  164.  Is  tried,  165.  His  defence,  ib* 
Is  executed,  166. 

—  '  '■■'"..,  sir  Henry,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  reduced  Shan  0*NeaIe, 
iv.  489.     His  vigilant  administration,  ib, 

-,  sir  Philip,  writes  to  queen  Elizabeth,  to  dissuade  her 


from  marrying  the  duke  of  Anjou,  iv.  349.   Is  made  governor 
of  Flushing,  374.    His  death  and  character,  376. 

Sigeberty  kuig  of  East  Anglia,  restores  Christianity  in  his  king- 
dom, and  said  to  found  the  university  of  Cambridge,  i.  40« 
,  king  of  Wessex,  deposed  for  his  bad  administration,  i. 

'  48.  His  base  ingratitude  to  his  protector,  ib.  Reveoged  upon 
him,  ib, 

Sige/erty  a  Northumbrian  pirate,  routed  by  Alfred,  i.  TT. 

Silver.     See  Money, 

Simier,  is  sent  over  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  to  procure  his  auit 
-     with  queen  Elizabeth,  iv.  345.    His  art  in  rendering  hia  con- 
versation agreeable  to  her,  ib.    Discovers  Leicester's  mar- 
riage to  the  queen,  ib.     Is  taken  under  the  queen's  imme- 
diate protection,  on  Leicester's  attempting  his  life,  $46. 

Simnely  Lambert,  a  baker's  son,  becomes  the  instrument  of 
Simon  the  priest  to  disturb  the  government  of  Henry  VII» 
iii.  123.  Opens  his  pretensions  in  Ireland,  as  earl  of  Warwick, 
which  revolts  under  him,  124.  Crowned  at  Dubiin,  aa  Ed- 
ward VI.  ib.  Receives  forces  from  the  dutchess.  of  Bur- 
tundy,  127.  Invades  England,  ib.  Defeated  at  the  battle  of 
toke,  1^8.  Becomes  scullion  to  the  king,  and  is  promoted 
to  be  ins  falconer,  129. 

fUmoriy  Richard,  a  priest,  concerts  the  pretensions  of  Lambert 
Simnel,  against  Henry  VII.  iii.  123.  Carries  his  pupil  to 
Ireland,  which  revolts,  125.  Why  only  confined  on  Sinmel's 
©verthrow,  128. 


&MUf%  OIkfWf  fmi»Snit  of  James  V.  arnxmited  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Scots  army,  iii.  419.  Is  defeated  by  the  English 
at  Soiway^  ib. 

Sindert^me^  is  condemned  for  attempting  the  life  of  Oliver 
Cromwel,  vL  284.    Poisoos  himself  ib. 

^mAme»^  when  introduced  into  England,  ii.  34. 

Sithric^  a  Danish  nobleman  appointed  kii^  of  Northumberland, 
by  iUJ^ektan,  i.  89.    Fate  of  his  sons,  ib, 

Siward^  duke  of  Northumberland,  his  history,  i.  144. 

Six  article€j  law  of.     See  Articles, 

Skinner^  applies  to  the  house  of  lords  for  redress  against  the 
East  India  company,  and  is  taken  into  custody  by  the  com- 
monst  id.  439. 

Siave$y  Of  villains,  how  considered  among  the  Anglo  Saxons,  L 
18J.     Two  kinds  ofrJ'd. 

SmalcakLc^  a  league  of  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany  formed 
there,  iii.  308.  Money  remitted  to  the  league  by  Henry  VIII. 
344. 

Smyrna  fitet^  Dutch,  attacked  by  sir  Robert  Holmes,  vi.  449. 

Sou^ty^  civil,  more  fM'f^my  to  be  found  in,  than  among  rude  and  . 
barbarous  nations,  i.  190. 

Scdaiitiuniy  or  Saxon  bond  of  compact,  described,  i.  176. 

Soldierly  common  their  pay  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  ii.  336, 
note.     Whence  their  chief  emoluments  arose,  id. 

Solehay^  battle  of,  between  the  English  and  French  fleets,  and 
de  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admiral,  vi.  455. 

Solwayy  battle  of,  between  the  English  and  Scots,  iii.  419. 

Selymauy  sultan,  conquers  Hungary,  and  besieges  Vienna,  iii. 
308.  .    . 

Somerset  J  duke  of,  governor  of  Normandy,  obliged  to  surrender 
Roiieo,  and  the  rest  of  the  province,  to  Charles  Vll.  ii.  488, 
Succeeds  the  duke  of  Suffolk  in  his  influence,  with  Henry 
VI.  and  his  queen,  iv.  9.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  18.  Killed  at 
the  first  battle  of  St  Albans,  19. 

%'i  I  ,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  protector  during  the  minority  of 
Edwsurd  VL  created  duke  of,  iv.  4.  Procures  his  authority  to 
be  confirmed  by  patent,  5.    Favours  the  establishment  of  the 

,  reformation,  7.  Appoints  a  visitation  of  diocesses,  9.  Makes 
preparations  for  the  war  with  Scotland,  17.  Publishes  a 
manifesto,  ib.  Advances  toward  Edinburgh,  1 8.  Defeats  the 
Seots  at  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  20.  Leaves  Warwick  to  treat 
for  an  accommodation,  and  returns  to  England,  22.  Calls  a 
parliament,  ib.  Passes  laws  favourable  to  the  reformation,  23. 
Suppresses  some  popish  cerempnies,  24.  Orders  Haddington 
to  be  fortified  and  garrisoned,  26.  Is  informed  of  his  bro- 
tter's  cabers  agaisst  him,  29.  Commits  him  to  the  Toyirer, 
and  orders  a  prosecution  of  him,%2.  Signs  the  warrant  for 
liis  executiiHi,  34..  Appoints,  a  commission  tq  inquire  con- 
cerning enclosures,  .41.  Insurrections  of  the  people,  ib. 
Endeavours  at  an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  but  is  disap<r 
l^inted,  45.    Is  opposed  in  his  intention  t9  concede  a  peace 


%\  itii  France  and  Scotlandy  46.    His  haughty  exerUon  of  his 

.  Liiithority  excites  cabals  agi^nst  huU)  ib.  Becomes  obnoxious 
lor  courting  popular  favour,  47.      Demolishes  churches  to 

.  build  a  palace  with  the  materials,  2^.  A  conspiracy  formed 
against  him  at  Ely  house,  48.  Removes  the  king  to  Windsor, 
iihd  prepares  for  his  defence,  ib.  Is  -deserted  by  all  but 
Paget  and  Cranmer,  and  despairs,  ib.  Is  sent  to  tiie  Tower, 
49.  ColTcsscs  on  his  knees  before  the  council,  the  charges 
laid  agjinst  him ;  Is  deprived  of  his  oihces,  and  fined,  50. 
Is  readmitted  to  the  council,  51.  Marries  his  daughter  to  the 
lord  Dudley,  son  to  Warwick,  ib.  The  schemes  of  North- 
umberland to  ruin  him,  60.  Is  arrested  togetlier  with  his 
dutchess  and  friends,  ib.     The  charges  against  him,  61.     Is 

.  ti'ied,  ib.  Executed,  62.  His  character,  and  rctlections  on  his 
fate,  ib. 

Somerset i  Carre,  viscount  Rochester,  created  earl  of,  v.  S9.  Is 
instigated  by  his  lady  to  procure  sir  Thomas  Oyerbury  to  b^ 
poisoned,  98.  Is  stung  with  remorse,  and  declines  in  the 
king's  favour,  ib.  Is  convicted  of  Overbury's  death,  100.  Is 
pardoned,  and  dies  in  obscurity,  101. 

>Sou/Jiajnfiton,  Wriothescly,  chancellor,  and  one  of  the  regency^ 
dm'ing  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  created  earl  of,  iv.  4.  Puts 
the  great  seal  in  commission,  ib.  Is  deprived  of  the  chancel- 
lorship, and  removed  from  tlie  council,  5.  Is  readmitted  to 
the  council,  and  cabals  with  Warwick  against  the  protector, 
46.  Enters  into  a  plot  against  him  at  Ely  house,  48.  Retires 
from  the  council,  and  dies  of  vexation,  50. 

— ,  earl  of,  attends  the  earl  of  Essex  to  Ireland,  who 

makes   hira  general  of  horse,  iv.  495.     Is  displaced  by  the 

.  queen's  orders,  ib.  Enters  into  Essex's  conspiracy  at  Drury 
house,  510.  Is  tried  with  Essex,  and  condemned,  513.  Is 
spared,  but  detained  in  prison,  517. 

S/iain,  state  of,  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  iii.  131. 
^^e  Ferdinand  of  Arrai^on,  Leagues  with  the  Italian  states 
agahist  France,  1 60.  Obtains  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  199.  Death  of  Ferdinand,  and  accession  of  his  grand- 
son Charles,  iii.  235.  See  Charts  V.  Acquires  the  final 
possession  of  Navarre,  205.     The  kmgdom  of,  resigned  by 

,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  his  son  Philip,  iv.  122.  See  Fhilifi 
II,  Ciiarlcs  retires  to  the  monastary  of  St.  Just^  in  Estrema- 
dura,  123.  yictory  of  St.  Quiutin,  130.  Peace  of  Cateau 
Cambresis,  156.  Philip  vows  to  spend  his  life  in  the  extir- 
pation of  heresy,  198.  His  cruel  persecution  0/  heretics,!^. 
Its    flourishing    state  and    power  at    this    time,  372.      The 

.  invincible  armada  fitted  out  lor  the  conquest  of  England,  424. 
This  fleet  destroyed,  444.  Cadiz  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
English,  479.  The  harbour  of  Cerimbera  attacked,  and  a 
rich  carrack  taken  there,  527.  Peace  concluded  with  Eng- 
land, V.  58.  Acknowledges  tiiC  iiidependency  of  the  United 
Provbxcs,  and  coiicludes  a.tiuce  with  them  for  twelve  years, 

.    72.     Arrival  of  prince  Charles  there,  to  prosecute  hxA  mar- 


'  tSs$%^  wkfa  the  iniuita,  U6.    The  match  broke  off  by  Buck- 

■  Ingham,  151.    Acknowledges  the  republican  government  of 
r'  England,  vi.  256.     The  English  ambassador  murdered  there 

by  bamshed  royalists,  e'A.    Revolt  of  Portugal,  and  other  ill 
successes,  257.    Declares  war  against  England,  on  the  seizure 

*  of  Janmca,  261.  The  galleons  ted^en  and  destroyed  at  Cadiz, 
2|62.     A  fleet  burnt  in  Santa  Cruz  harbour,  ib.    War  with 

.  Fnoioe,  409.  Its  situation  at  the  time  of  the  <iongress  of 
Nimeguen,  and  motives  of  hastening  the  treaty  there,  vii.  19. 
The  treaty  of  Nimeguen  concluded,  39.  Declares  war  against 
France,  173. 

SpalaiOy  archbislK>p  of,  comes-  to  England,  turns  protestant, 
.  escapes  to  Italy,  and- dies  in  confinement,  v.  200. 

S/ieakcr  of  the  House  of  Commons^  first  appointment  of,  ii.  S41. 

^fimser,  his  character  as  a  poet,  v.  35. 

■  See  Desfienser, 

^irague^  admiral  sir  Edward,  is  killed  in  the  engagement  with 
the  Dutch  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  vi.  476. 

jS/mrs^  battle  of,  between  the  troops  »of  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
duke  of  Longueville,  iii.  216. 

St.  JUbana^  the  monastery  of,  by  whom  endowed,  i.  43.  Obser- 
vations on  the  petition  of  the  boix>ugh  of,  to  parliament,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  ii.  494.  Battle  of,  between  Henry  VI. 
and  Richard  duke  of  York,iil.  19.  Between  queen  Margaret, 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  27. 

jSt,  Andrews,  Wishart  the  reformer  burnt  there,  by  cardinal 
Beaton,  iv.  15.  The  cardinal  assassinated  there,  ib.  Is  sur- 
rendered to  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  16.  Curious 
resolution  of  a  scholastic  debate  there,  by  the  subprior's  ser- 
vant, 533.  Walter  Mill  burnt  there,  iv.  r62.  A  meeting  of 
bishops  and  clergy  summoned  there  by  king  James,  v.  110. 

,  prior  of,  attends  the  queen  regent  of  Scotland,  in  her 
endeavour  to  suppress  the  riots  of  the  reformers,  iv.  165. 

•  Joins  the  association  termed  the  Congregation  of  the  Lor^^ 
168. 

St.  Aubiuy   battle  of,   between   the  duke  of  Britany  and  the 

French,  iii.  139. 
Bt.  Bartholometv^  massacre  of  the  hugonots  at  Paris,,  on  the  eve 

of  that  day,  iv.  316. 
St.  Denniay  battle  of,  between  the  constable  Montmorency,  and 

the  prince  oT  Conde,  iv.  300.    Battle  of,  between  the  prince 

of  Orange,  and  mareschal  Luxembourg,  vii.  39. 
St.  JDiaier  taken  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  iii.  443, 
^t.  Edmondsbury^  a  confederacy  of  the  barons  formed  thera,  by 

cardinal  Langton,  to  assert  their  privileges  against  the  oppres- 

•  sions  of  king  John,  i.  468. 
St.  Gilesj  tutelar  saint  of  Edinburgh,  riot  of  protestants  there 

on  the  festival  of,  iv.  163. 
St:  Johny  his  ineffectual  negotiations  with  the  states  general  of 

the  United  Provinces,  vi.  222.    Excites  a  quarrel  between  the 

compionweajtband  the  States,  iib. 


mttdir 

^f.  John^  of  Jerusatent,  the  knighuof,  reilfft  to  «m»lldftr<Bglr 
revenues  to  Henry  VIIL  iii.  399.  The  otdel*  disBblved  by 
parliament,  ib, 

St,  0mer9,  the  prince  of  Orange  dtfeated  there  by  maresehal 
Luxembourg,  vii.  23. 

St.  Quintin^  battle  of,  between  the  constable  Montmofeneyy 
and  the  Spanish  army,  under  Philibcrt  duke  of  SavOy,  iv.  1 30. 

$tafford^  loVd  viscount,  is  tried  for  the  popish  plot,  vii.  lit.  !• 
condemned,  119.    Executed,  121. 

Standard^  battle  of,  i,  305. 

Stanley^  lord,  suspected  by  Richard  III.  of  favouring  the  eart 
of  Richmond,  .iii.  98.  His  son  retained  by  Richard  as  the 
pledge  of  his  fidelity,  ib.  His  ambiguous  conduct  previou« 
to  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  ib.  Declares  for  Richmond,  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  action,  ib.  Created  eifiurl  of 
Derby,  115. 

,  William,  governor  of  Deventer,  betrays  the  j^acct  and 

deserts  with  his  whole  garrison  to  the  Spaniards,  iv^  420.  - 
-,  sir  William,  presents  the  earl  of  Richmond  with  Rich- 


ard in*s  crown,  found  in  Bosworth  field,  iii.  109>     Detected 
by  sir  Robert  Clifford  in  abetting  Perkin  Warbec,  156*    Tried 
and  executed,  157. 
StaJinary  courts  suppressed  by  the  long  parliament,  v.  389.  * 
Star  chambrrj  the  jurisdiction  of,  how  founded,  and  when  e«ab- 
lished,  iii.  185.     The  nature  of  that  jurisdiction  expUdned,  v. 
3.     Its  antiquity,  168.     Its  authority  not  limited  by  any  pre- 
cise law  or  statute,  ib.    Oppressive  sentences  of  this  court, 
28 1 .     Its  proceedings  condemned  by  the  conmions,  348.    Its 
sentence   on  Prynne   and   others  reversed,   and   satisfisu^tion 
ordered,  351.     Is  abolished  by  parliament,  387. 
Stayner^  captain,  takes  and  destroys  the  Spanish  galleons  at 

Cadiz,  vi.  261. 
Stefihtn,  king  of  England,  his  pretentions  to  the  crown,  how 
^  founded,  i.  299.  Assumes  the  crown,  301.  Grants  k  charter 
to  his  subjects,  ib.  His  title  ratified  by  the  pope,  302.  His 
subjects  swear  a  conditional  allegiance  to  him,  303.  Sum* 
moned  before  a  synod,  by  his  brother  Henry,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 306.  Taken  prisoner  by  the  empress  Matilda's  party, 
308.  Exchanged  for  earl  Robert,  Matilda's  brother,  311. 
Disgusts  his  nobles,  by  demanding  their  castles,  312,  His 
party  laid  under  the  papal  interdiction,  but  removed  by  his 
submissions,  ib.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  refuses  to 
anoint  his  son  Eustace,  314.  Enters  into  a  compromise  Vith 
Henry,  son  of  the  empress  Matilda,  ib.  Diesj  ib.  His* 
character,  ib. 
Sti^and^  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  proclaims  Edgar,  and  encou- 
rages the  English  to  resist  the  Normans,  i.  198.  Not  per- 
mitted to  officiate  at  the  coronation  of  king  William,  301. 
Attends  him  to  Normandy,  204.  His  character,  217.  De* 
graded  and  imprisoned,  219. 


flKltwTffrfi  merctantt  c^  wlien  etsublUhed  ii^o  a  companfy  It. 

•.  5S«  The  priyilegea  of,  annuUefi  by  the  cauncil  of  Edwafd 
VI.  ib. 

S^riinih  ft  CKmfederaey  of  malcont^it  Scots  nobles  formed  there, 
against  queen  Mary,  iv,  219,    The  rebels  forced  to  retire  into 

,    :^laiid,  220. 

Stokey  battle  of,  between  Henry  VII.  and  the  earl  of  Lincoln^ 
Lambert  Simnel's  general,  iii.  128. 

Stowcy  his  acknowledgment  of  the  advance  of  trade  during  the 
peaceable  reign  of  James  I.  v.  469. 

JSt^weii  ?4)i  abhorrer,  resists  the  ovder  of  the  house  of  commcms 
for  his  commitment,  vii.  1 10. 

Straffordy  Wentworth  earl  of,  his  preferment,  and  the  motive  of 

. '  it,  V.  272.  His  character,  ib.  Is  called  from  Ireland,  and 
sent  lieutenant  general  against  the  Scots,  335.  Obtains  the 
chief  command  by  the  illness  of  Northumberland,  336.    Ad- 

.  vises  the  king  to  continue  the  war,  ib.  Gains  an  advantage 
over  the  Scots,  ib.  The  army  discontented,  337.  His  gen- 
eral unpopularity  at  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  342/ 
Is  promised  protection  by  the  king,  343.  Is  impeached  by 
the  house  of  commons,  ib.  Is  taken  into  custody,  346.  A 
comndssion  appointed  for  trying  him,  367.  Is  accused  by 
the  Irish  parluunent,  368.  Examination  of  Jiis  case  and  con* 
duct,  370»  His  defence,  372.  Notes  of  his  speech  in  coun- 
cil, produced  agsunst  him  by  Vane  and  Pym,  377.  His 
defence  against  this  paper,  ib.  Is  attainted  by  the  commons, 
379.  The  populace  excited  against  him,  ib.  Writes  to  the 
king  to  give  him  up,  383.  His  attainder  passed,  384.  Is 
executed,  385.    His  character,  386. 

Stratford^  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  employed  by  Edward 
HI.  in  cpUecting  the  new  levies,  ii.  262.  Enters  into  a  com- 
bination agabs!  the  king  on  his  return  from  Flanders,  263. 
^is  better  to  the  king,  ib.  Comes  to  parliament  unsummoned, 
in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  demands  admittance,  264.  Is  at 
length  reconciled  to  the  king,  ib. 

^ratton^  battle  of,  between  the  earl  of  Stamford  and  the  royal- 
ists, vi.  20. 

Sirawy.S^^kf  one  •f  the  heads  of  Tyler's  insurrection.  See 
Tyier. 

^Stricklandy  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  introduces  a 
bill  for  th^  amendment  of  the  liturgy,  iv.  289.    Is  summoned 
before  the  council,  and  prohibited  appearing  in  the  house, 
291.    Is  restored  to  his  seat,  292. 
StrigiU^  earl  of.    See  Strongbow. 

Strode^  his  cruel  treatment  in  Cornwal,  for  bringing  a  bill  int« 
parliament,  relating  to  tin,  iii.  454. 

«< ,  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  impeached  by 

Charles  I.  iii.  454. 
Strongbovf^  Richard,  earl  of  Stngul,  engages  to  assist  Dermot, 
king  of  Leinster,  i.  365.    Applies  to  Henry  II.  for  permis- 
sion, 366*    Marries  the  daughter  of  Dermot,  and  succeeds 


to  his  kingdoni)  367.  The  Irish  not  able  to  withstahd  himi 
ib.  Receives  from  Henry  the  commission  of  senechai  of 
Ireland,  ib, 

Strozziy  the  French  admiral,  makes  an  attempt  on  Jersey,  but 
is  engaged  by  an  English  fleet,  iv*  45. 

Stuart^  the  causes  of  the  unhappiness  of  the  prmces  of  that 
house  in  the  government  of  England  pointed  out,  v.  474. 
Reflections  on  the  administration  of  that  family,  while  on  the 
throiiC  of  England,  viii.  268. 

,  James,  of  Ochiltree,  joins  in  the  designs  of  the  count 
d'Aubiguey,  in  detaching  James  VI.  of  Scotland  from  the, 
interest  of  England,  iv.  338.  Is  made  carl  of  Arran,  352. 
See  An'an, 

SuhMifs  a/id  Fifteenths^  the  nature,  amount,  and  method  of 
levying  these  taxes,  v.  180.  Are  altered  into  a  land  tax,  182. 
The  last  j^rant  of  subsidies,  vi.  376. 

Suetonius  Paullnus^  sent  by  Nero  to  Britain,  i.  6.  Subdues  An- 
tclesey,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Druids,  7.  Defeats  Boadicea,iA. 
kcciilled,  8. 

fSuJjjiky  earl  of,  surcecds,  at  the  death  of  the  carl  of  Salisbur)*, 
to  the  command  of  the  siege  of  Orleans,  ii.  456.  Discon- 
certed by  Joiin  d'Arc,  463.  Raises  the  siege,  465.  Besieged 
himself  at  Jert^caii,  ib.  Taken  prisoner  by  one  Renaud,  whom 
he  knighted,  io.  Negotiates  a  truce  with  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  482.  Concludes  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Hemy 
VI.  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  483,  Created  a  duke,  ib.  De- 
fends his  conduct  in  the  house  of  lords,  iii.  5.  Impeached  by 
the  commons,  6.  His  jiistiti cation  of  himself,  ?^.  Banished 
by  tl:e  king,  8.     Murdered,  9. 

■■.  — ,  Edmu!id  de  la  Pole,  earl  of,  flies  to  Flanders,  and  why, 
iii.  180.  Is  pardoned,  but  elopes  again,  «^.  Political  improve- 
ment of  this  incident  by  Henry  VII.  ib.  His  secrets  betrayed, 
by  the  treachery  of  sir  Robert  Curzon,  ib.  Protected  by  Phi- 
lip archduke  of  Austria,  181.  Deluded  over  to  England  by 
Philip,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  182.  Beheaded  by 
Henry  Vlll.  214.     Motives  to  this  action,  215. 

,  diaries  Brandon,  duke  of,  marries  Mary  queen  dowager 
of  France,  sister  to  Henry  VIII.  privately,  iii.  225.  Henry 
reconciled  to  liim,  ib.  Retires  disgusted,  228.  Is  sent  by 
Henry  to  invade  Picardy,  267.  Penetrates  almost  to  Paris, 
268.  Is  sent  by  Henry  to  suppress  Dr.  Mackrel's  insurrec- 
tion, 369.  Dies,  440.  The  king's  character  of  him,  ib. 
-,  the  nuirquis  of  Dorset  created  duke  of,  iv.  69.    For  his 


daughters  Jane  and  Catharine^  see  Grey.  Is  appointed  to 
command  the  army,  to  defend  his  daughter  Jane's  pretensions, 
77.  The  command  taken  by  Northumberland,  ib.  Declares 
for  queen  Mary,  78.  Is  apprehended,  but  released,  79.  En- 
gages in  a  conspiracy  against  Mary,  92.  Is  taken  prisoner, 
ib.  Is  tried  and  executed,  96. 
.— — ,  lord,  and  lord  Qliamberlain,  is  ordered,  to  search  the 


yfultt  under  the  parliament  house,  and  discovers  the  powdef 
intended  to  blow  up  king  and  parliament,  v.  64. 

,  earl  of,  his  daughter  married  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  v. 
91.  See  Carre  and  £s9ex.  Succeeds  Salisbury  as  treasurer^ 
94. 

Suits  in  format  fmufin-is^  first  given  to  the  poor,  iii.  185. 

Sunday^  sports  and  exercises  allowed  on,  hj  proclamation  of 
James  I.  v.  112.  The  puritans  distinguish  themselves  by 
terming  it  the  "Sabbath^  ib.  An  edict  for  sports  on,  renewed 
by  Charles  I.  285.  ^ 

Sunderland^  earl  of,  is  made  secretary  of  state,  yii.  85.  'Re- 
marks on  his  conduct,  1 47.  Is  supposed  to  have  entered  into 
a  correspondence  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  237. 

Sufifiliesj  extraordinary,  the  amount  of  those  granted  to  James 
I.  by  parliament,  v.  179.     See  Revenue, 

Surienne,  sir  Francis,  refuses  obedience  to  Henry  VI*s  order, 
to  surrender  Maine  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  ii.  486.  Reduced 
to  capitulate  by  Dunois,  ib.     Retires  into  Britany,  487. 

Surrey^  earl  of,  encourages  Henry  VHI.  in  his  pleasures,  iii, 
I  195.    Collects  an  arimr,  and  marches  to  oppose  James  IV. 
of  Scotland,  219.     Defeats  James  at  the  battle  of  Flouden, 
221.     Created  duke  of  Norfolk,  ib.    See  JSTorfolk. 

■  ■  ■  ,  lord  Howard,  son  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  made  carl 
of,  iii.  221.  Is  made  admiral  of  England,  and  by  the  empe- 
ror Charles  V.  admiral  of  the  Imperial  dominions,  258.  Com* 
mands  the  English  incursions  into  France,  259.  Commands 
in  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  446.  His  character,  ib.  Is 
made  governor  of  Boulogne,  but  afterwards  displaced,  ib. 
The  motives  of  Henry's  aversion  to  him,  447.  His  accusation 
and  execution,  ib, 

Sussex^  history  of  the  Saxpn  kingdom  of,  i.  45. 

^ ,  earl  of,  is  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  hear 

tlic  cause  between  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  Murray  the  re« 
gent,  iv.  256.  Marches  against  the  northern  insurgents,  281. 
Is  sen^  with  forces  to  Scotland,  to  check  the  progress  of 
Mary's  party,  284.  Writes  to  Scotland,  in  qrderto  frustrate 
the  treaty  entered  into  by  Mary  with  Elizabeth,  287. 

Swarty  Martin,  sent  with  forces  by  the  dutchess  of  Burgundy, 
to  the  assistance  of  Lambert  Simnel,  iii.  127.  Defeated  and 
killed  at  the  baUle  of  Stoke,  128. 

Sweating  aickneast  first  appearance  of,  iii.  115.  , 

Sweynj  king  of  Denmark,  his  invasion  of  England,,  in  conjunc-" 
tion  with  Olave  king  of  Norway,  i.  114.    Exacts  tribute  of 
Ethelred,  and  departs,  115.    Subsequent  invasions  by  him, 
116.    Dies  at  Gainsborough,  134. 

Sweden^  accession  of  Charles  X.  by  the  resignation  of  queen 
Christina,  and  his  successes  in  the  north,  vi.  253.    Peace  con- 
cluded with  Denmark,  by  the  mediation  of  the  English  and 
Dutch,  303.    Joins  in  the  triple^  league,  413,    Is  detached  ' 
from  it  by  France,  451.     - 
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Swias^  league  with  pope  Julius  II.  against  the  French^  iii*  201. 
Drive  the  French  out  df  Milan,  and  reinstate  Maximilian 
Sforza  in  that  dutchy,  207.  Excel  other  nations  in  their  in- 
fiantry,  214.  Invade  Burgundy,  217.  Deceived  in  a  treaty 
by  Tremouille  the  governor,  ib.  Are  defeated  by  Francis  I. 
of  France,  at  Marignan,  233.  A  body  of,  in  the  service  of 
Francis,  desert  in  disgust,  270. 

Synods  held  in  England,  i.  56,  109,  227,  231,  258,  259,  272, 
285,  293,  306,  309,  334,  339,  416,  450.  ii.  78,  157.  See 
Cimvocation, 


TjflLLUGES^  levied  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  ii.  22^ 

Tancred^  natural  brother  to  Constantia^  queen  of  Naples  and 
'     Sicily,  dispossesses  her  of  her  dominions,  i.  410.     His  appre- 
hensions on  the  arrival  of  the  crusaders,  Richard  I.  of  Eng- 
land, and  Philip  of  France,  who  are  obliged  to  winter  at  Mes- 
sina, ib.     His  insiduons  behaviour  towards  his  guests,  ib, 

Tangier^  the  fortress  of,  yielded  to  Charles  II.  as  part  of  the 
dowry  with  the  princess  Cathanne  of  Portugal,  vi.  336.  Is 
(^^molished  and  abandoned,  vii.  131. 

Tanistry^  in  the  Irish  customs,  explained,  v.  84.  Is  abolished,  85. 

Taxes^  how  imposed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  ii.  189.  Are 
arbitrarily  increased  by  Edward,  III.  331.  Never  imposed 
without  consent  of  parliament,  by  the  house  of  Lancaster,  ii. 
442.  Oppressively  raised  by  Henry  VIII.  under  the  name  of 
loans,  iii.  263.  Exorbitant  levies  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  iv.  534.  A  review  of  those  imposed  during  the  time  of 
^^^thc  commonwealth,  vi.  330. 

y<2  /or,  parson  of  Hadley,  burnt  for  heresy,  iv.  1 12. 

■  ,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  violently  thrust  out  of  the  parlia- 
ment house  for  refusing  to  kneel  at  the  cclebrntion  of  mass, 
iv.  84. 

Temfilars^  knights,  character  of  that  order,  ii.  221.  Their  cruel 
treatment  by  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  222.  The  order  abol- 
ished by  pope  Clement  V.  223. 

Temfile^  sir  William,  resident  at  Brussels,  is  sent  to  the  Hague, 
to  concert  an  opposition  to  the  French  conquests  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, vi.  441.     His  negotiations  with  de  Wit,  ib,    Cou- 

'  eludes  the  triple  alliance  with  the  States  and  Sweden,  41.3. 
plenipotentiary  to  the  treaty  at  Aix*la-Chapelle,  414.  Is 
visited  by  de  Wit,  and  the  information  he  brings  to  him,  437. 
Is  recalled  from  the  Hague,  439.  His  remonstrance  to  the 
king  on  being  appointed  ambassador  to  the  States,  vii.  6.  Is 
sent  to  the  congress  at  Nimeguen,  7.  His  remonstrance  to  the 
king,  respecting  an  alliance  against  France,  33.  Concludes 
^  an  alliance  with  the  States,  to  oblige  Lewis  to  comply  with 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  36.  Advises  the  king  to  form  a  new 
council,  85.    His  character  as  a  writer,  176.    His  death,  ib. 


Tencheir^y  battle  of,  between  king  Henry  I.  and  duke  Robeti, 

i.  are.  \ 

Tenur€%y  feudal,  the  nature  and  principles  of,  explained,  ii.  3. 

Terouanci  besieged  by  Henry  VIII.  iii.  215.  Extraordinary 
relief  brought  them,  £^.     Capitulates,  217. 

Test  act  passed,  vL  472.  The  duke  of  York  set  a'side  by  it, 
473.  A  new  one  passed,  with  an  exception  in  the  duke  of 
York's  favour,  vii.  70.  Is  dispensed  with  by  James  II.  200. 
His  privilege  of  dispensing  with  it  confirmed  in  the  case  of 
sir  Edward  Hales,  204. 

Tewkesbury^  battle  of,  between  Edward  IV.  and  queen  Marga- 
ret's army,  iii.  60. 

Texely  engagement  between  prince  Rupert  and  de  Ruyter,  at 
the  mouth  of,  vi.  475. 

Thanes^  among  the  Saxons,  import  of  that  distinction,  i.  178. 

Theatres^  cause  of  the  licentiousness  of,  after  the  restoration, 
viL  280.     How  corrected,  ib.  , 

Thef^j  when  first  made  capital  in  England,  i.  296. 

Theobaldj  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made  legate  in  England,  i« 
312.  Refuses  to  anoint  Eustace  as  king  Stephen's  heir,  314. 
Favoured  by  Henry  II.  on  this  account,  327. 

TheodQrcy  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  calls  a  synod  at  Hatfield 
against  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  i.  56^ 

Thoulouse^  count  de,  despoiled  of  his  dominions  for  protecting 
the  Albigenses,  458. 

Thomas  a  Becket^  his  history  previous  to  his  preferment,  i.  327. 

.  Appointed  chancellor,  328.  His  mz^nificent  way  of  life,  ib. 
Goes  ambassador  to  France,  329.  Instance  of  the  king's  fa« 
miliarity  with  him,  ib.  Promoted  to  Canterbury,  333.  His 
assumed  sanctity  on  this  occasion,  ib.  His^  stacks  on  the  earl 
of  Clare  and  William  of  Eynsford,  334.  Opposes  the  king 
in  a  national  synod,  335.  Is  prevsdled  on  to  subscribe  ttie 
constitutions  of  Clarendon,  337.  His  sorrow  for  his  compli- 
ance, 338.  Sued  for  some  lands,  and  his  behaviour  thereupon, 
339.  Condemned  for  contempt  at  the  council  of  Northamp- 
ton, 340.  Consults  with  his  suff'ragans  about  a  subsequent 
demiOKl  of  money,  n^ade  on  him  by  the  king,  341.  His  extra- ' 
ordinary  visit  to  the  king,  342.  Appeals  to  the  pope,  and 
leaves  the  kingdom,  344.  His  reception  in  France,  ib.  His 
representations  abroad,  346.  Excommunicates  Henry's  min- 
isters, 347.  Obtains  a  legatine  commission,  ib.  Ineffectual 
treaties  of  pacification  between  him  and  the  ki^ig,  350.  Is 
rectMiciled  to  him,  351.  Opposes  the  coronation  of  prince 
•  Henry  when  associate4  with  his  father,  352.  Suspends  the 
archbishop  of  York,  and  excommunicates  other  bishops  who 
assist  at  the  coronation,  353.  Murdered  at  the  altar,  356. 
His  character  and  that  of  the  a^e  he  livdd  in,  ib.  Canonized 
by  pope  Alexander,  359.  Pilgrimages  to  his  shrine,  ib.  King 
Henry  does  penairce  at  it,  379.  His  murderers  how  punished, 
385.     The  extraordinary  devotion  paid  to  his  shrine,  iiL  377.. 


The  throe  {dUeged,  end  Becket's  beMtbun^  bfKettiy  VHt. 

378. 

Thomondy  earl  of,  his  history,  iv.  490. 

Throgmorton^  sir  Nicholas,  is  tried  at  Guildhall,  on  aceouiit  of 
Suffolk's  conspiracy,  but  acquittedf  iv.  96.  His  jury  cruelly 
treated,  t^.  His  brother  sir  John  convicted,  ib.  Is  reteased 
from  confinement  by  Phitip,  t05.  Is  made  ambaMador  to 
Paris,  and  sends  over  intelligence  of  the  hostile.  mcStsures  of 
the  Frenth  court,' iv.  171.  Renews  his  application  to  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  179.  Mary's 
spirited  declaration  to  him  on  bebg  denied  a  passage  through 
England  to  Scotland,  ib.  Is  employed  by  Elisabeth  to  eneeu- 
rage  an  insurrection  in  Scotland  against  Mary,  219.  His  pru- 
dent management  in  this  affair  for  his  own  security,  230.  Is^ 
sent  ambassador  to  Scotland  on  the  captivity  of  Mary,  244. 
The  tenor  of  his  commission,  245.  Is  ordered  not  to  assist 
at  the  coronation  of  the  young  king  James  VI.  248. 

Tibetoty  John,  earl  of  Worcester.    See   WorccMter.  ^  ^  * 

Tallage,     See  jigriculture, 

Timcj  how  measured  by  king  Alfred,  i.  83. 

Tindal  flies  to  Antwerp,  from  the  power  of  Henry  VIII.  iii*^ 
334.  Makes  a  translation  of  the  scriptures,  335.  Is  artfully 
supplied  with  money  to  perfect  it,  by  Tonstal  bishop  of 
London,  ih, 

Tobaccoy  when  first  introduced  into  England,  iv.  ^T5* 

TtUeratioriy  not  a  priestly  virtue,  ii.  440.  The  popular  argu* 
ments  for  and  against,  occasioned  by  the  debates  between  car? 
dinal  Pole  and  bishop  Gardiner  on  tliat  subject,  iv.  107.  .  The 
chief  cause  and  origin  of  it,  v.  172. 

TomUnBony  colonel,  the  speech  of  Charles  I.  to,  at  his  execution, 

^^vL  166. 

J>)nguey  Dr.  his  character,  and  his  intelligence  concerning  the 
popish  plot,  vii.  53.  Is  recommended  by  the  house^  of  com* 
mons  for  church  preferment,  ill. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  granted  by  parliament  to  Henry  V.  for 
life,  ii.  427.  Granted  in  like  manner  to  Richard  III.  iii.  95. 
To  Henry  VII.  119.  The  duties  o^  arbitrarily  levied  by 
Henry  VIII.  454.  Remarks  on  the  statute  granting  these  du- 
ties to  him,  ib.  The  long  possession  of  the  duties  occasions 
them  to  be  considered  by  the  princes  as  their  proper  right 
and  inheritance,  v.  77,  A  short  history  of  these  grants,  256. 
Are  levied  by  Charles  I.  after  the  expimtion  of  the  grant  of 
them,  ^57 »  The  speaker  of  the  commons  forcibly  detained 
until  the  passing  a  remonstrance  against  them,  264.    A  limited 

frant  of,  made  by  the  commons,  364.    Are  granted  to  Charles 
I.  for  life,  vi.  345. 
Ton^talj  bishop  of  London,  is  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  to  ^Madrid 
ambassador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  iii.  275.    Buys  up  all 
^Tindal's  first  incorrect  translation  of  the  scriptures,  andbunm 
them,  335.  *  His  scheme  in  so  doing?  ib.    Is  ai^)ointed  one 
of  the  regency  durbg  the  minority  of  Edward  VI*  it,  1.    Is 


mDEX. 

djjttlbsed  tlie  eoimdl  for  opposing  th6  reformation,  1 1.  His 
character,  65,  A  bill  of  attainder  passed  against  hipi  by  the 
peers,  but  rejected  by  the  commons,  id.  Is  restored  to  hb 
see  of  Durham  bv  queen  Mary,  8 1 . 

Torture  arbitrarily  mflicted  by  the  officers  of  state  during  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  v.  6. 

Tariff  the  origin  of  that  name,  as  a  party  distinction,  vii.  105. 
The  views  of  that  party  in  opposing  James  II.  and  their  plan 
for  settling  ^e  government  on  his  abdication,  260. 

TW/f ,  brother  to  Harold  duke  of  Northumberland,  his  subjects 
rebel  against  him,  i.  151.  They  justify  themselves  to  Harold, 
Who  went  to  suppress  them,  ib.  Superseded  by  Morcar,  153. 
Retires  to  Flanders,  ib.  Prepares  to  diturb  Harold's  govern- 
ment, 154.  His  depredations  on  the  English  coast,  161.. 
Defeated  and  killed  by  Harold,  162. 

Thurrmy^  in  Flanders,  is  besieged  by  Edward  III.  ii  258.  Ta- 
ken by  Henry  VIII.  iii.  218.  Wolsey  put  in  possession  of 
the  bishoprick,  ib.    Is  delivered  up  to  France,  236. 

Tournholty  battle  of  between  prince  Maurice  and  the  Spaniards^- 
iv.  470. 

Toursj  truce  concluded  there  between  England  and  Charles  VII. 
of  France,  ii.  482. 

Tottltm^  battle  of,  between  Edward  IV.  and  the  Lancastrians, 
ii.  34. 

Tradcy  regulation  of,  amon^  our  Saxon  ancestors,  i.  193.  A 
board  of,  when  erected,  vii.  275.  ,  See  Commerce. 

Transtatnarey  Henry  count  de,  engages  Charles  king  of  France 
to  invade  his  brother  Peter  king  of  Castile,  ii.  317.  Becomes 
possessed  of  Castile  by  the  flight  of  his  brother,  319.  His 
soldiers  d«sert  to  prince  Edward,  ib.  Is  defeated  by  Edwai^j" 
and  Peter  restored,  320.  Murders  Peter,  and  regains 
kingdom,  ib.     See  Castile. 

Traneubatanttatiofiy  the  point  of,  debated  in  convocation,  iv.  89. 
The  debate  renewed  at  Oxford,  ib. 

Traqucdrej  carl  of,  goes  to  London  to  inform  Charles  of  the 
tumults  in  Scotland,  in  opposition  to  the  canons  and  liturgy, 
v.  310.  Prorogues  the  Scots  parliament,  323.  Intercepts  a 
letter  from- the  malcontents  to  the  king  of  France,  324. 

7Veu9onj  high,  the  cases  of,  limited  by  law,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  Ii.  828.  The  vigorous  and  contrary  statutes  against, 
enacied  by  Henry  VH.  and  his  parliaments*  iii.  45 1 .  A  severe 
law  against  passed  by  the  lords,  but  altered  by  the  commons, 
iv.  64.  The  spfecies  of,  restricted  by  parliament,  84.  Sta- 
tutes of  Elizabeth  concerning,  298. 

Trtasurer9j  an  account  of  those,  during  the  reign  of  James^I. 
V.  164.    During  that  of  Charles  I.  vi.  184. 

Trent y  the  counoil  of,  assenibled,  iv.  12.  Is  transferred  to 
Bologna,  ib.  ' 

TremUany  sir  Robert,  gives  his  opinion  against  the  validity  or 
Richard  II.'s  commission  to  Gloucester's  faction,  ii.  254. 
Executed  for  it,  257. 


Trevei  taken  from  the  French  by  the  Imperialists,  vii.  16. 

Trials  by  battle  s^lowed  by  Henry  II.  to  be  evaded  by  appeal  to 
a  jury,  i.  384. 

Trifile  alliance  formed  against  Lewis  XIV.  vi.  413. 

Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  when,  and  by  whom  founded,  iii. 
460. 

Tromfi^  the  Dutch  admiral,  quarrels  with  Blake  in  Dover  road, 
vi.  224.  Engages  filake,  ib.  He  and  de  Ruyter  defeat  Blake, 
226.  Engages  Blake  for  three  days,  and  is  worsted,  but 
secures  the  merchant  ships  under  his  convoy,  f^.  Engages 
Blake  for  two  days,  and  is  defeated,  243.  Is  killed  in  an 
engagement  with  Monk,  ib, 

,  son  of  the  former,  sustains  an  engagement  against  the 
duke  of  York,  after  tlie  death  of  Opdam,  vi.  385.  He  and 
de  Ruitcr  engage  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  four  days,  391.  Is 
defeated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  393.  His  commission 
taken  from  him,  394. 

Troyej  treaty  at,  between  Henry  V.  and  Philip  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, ii.  432.  Articles  of,  specified,  ib.  Reflections  on  thiii 
treaty,  433. 

Tudory  sir  Owen,  marries  Catharine,  widow  of  Henry  V.  ii.  439. 
Taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  and  be- 
headed, 27.  Remarks  on  the  administration  of  the  princes  of 
that  house,  v.  461.  -       * 

Tunis  is  bombarded  by  admiral  Blake,  and  the  ships  in  the 
harbour  burnt,  vi.  259.     . 

Turenney  marshal,  his  successes  in  Alsace,  vii.  8.  Prevents 
Montecuculi  from  passing  the  Rhine,  14.     Is  killed,  15. 

Turket/j  commencement  of  the  trade  with,  by  a  company  estab- 
•  .   lished  by  queen  Elizabeth,  iv.  23. 

'ifnrnfnk-esy  the  first  law  for  the  erecting  of,  when  passed,  viL 
276. 

Tytcry  Wat,  and  Jack  Straw,  heads  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  assemble  their  adherents  on  Blackheath, 
ii.  346.  Tyler  has  a  conference  with  the  king  in  Smithfield^ 
347.     Is  killed  by  Walworth,  mayor  of  London,  ib, 

Tyrconnciy  earl  of,  his  character,  and  violent  oppression  of  the 
protestants  in  Ireland,  vii.  210.  Is  made  lord  lieutenant,  211. 
Projects  a  reversal  of  the  act  of  settlement,  218. 

Tyrone y  earl  of,  his  character,  iv.  491.  Enters  into  a  corres- 
pondence with  Spain,  and  heads  an  insurrection  of  the  native 
Irish  against  the  English,  492.  Defeats  the  English  under 
sir  Henry  Bagnal,  ib.  His  conference  dhd  treaty  with  the 
earl  of  Essex,  497.  Breaks  the  truce  on  the  return  of  Essex 
to  England,  501.  Is  driven  into  the  morasses  by  lord  Monnt- 
joy,  ib.  Joins  the  Spaniards  who  invade  Irelafi'd,  52.  Is 
defeated  by  Mountjoy,  522.  Surrenders  himself  to  Mountjoy, 
528.     Is  pardoned,  ib, 

^TyrreU  sir  James,  niurdors  Edward  V.  and  the  duke  of  York  in 

.    the  Tower,  by  order  of  Ricbard  III.  iii.  86.     Proves  the  naur^ 


ders  by  order  of  Henry  VII.  on  account  of  Perkin  Warbcc's 

imposture,  154.     Executed  for  another  crime,  181. 
Tyrrell  Walter,  accidentally  kills  William  Rufus-  with  an  arrow, 

i.  262.     Joins  the  crusade  for  penance,  ib. 
Tythesy  the  large  pretensions  the  Saxon  clergy  formed  under 

that  name,  i.  63. 
Tytldngs^  the  subdivision  of  counties  into,  by  Alfred,  for  the 

regular  administration  of  justice,  i,  79.         . 


V. 

VACJRIUS  reads  public  lectures  in  civil  law  at  Oxford,  under 
the  protection  of  Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  iii.  102. 

Vagrafita  arc  punished  by  queen  Elizabeth  by  martial  law,  iv.  5. 

Valence^  bishop  of,  maternal  ulicle  to  queen  Eleanor,  made  chief 
minister  to  Henry  HI.  ii.  54. 

Valentine  fprcibly  detains  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons 
in  his  chair,  until  the  passing  a  remonstrance  against  tonnage 
and  poundage,  v.  264.  His  sentence  by  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  ib. 

Van  Ghent^  the  Dutch  admiral,  is  purposely  insulted  by  an  Eng- 
lish yacht,  vi.  445.  Is  killed  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich  at  the 
battle  of  Solebay,  456. 

Vane^  sir  Harry,  secretary,  his  imprjident  manner  of  urging  th6 
king's  demands  in  the  house  of  commons,  v.  330.  Notes  of 
Strafforcra  speech  in  council,  found  among  his  papers  by  his 
son,  and  made  use  of  to  condemn  StraiForc},  377.  His  doubtful 
depositions  concerning  tliis  paper,  ib,  ^ 

^ ,  sir  Heni7,  the  younger,  how  lie  procured  the  condemna^lj^ 

of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  v*  377.  Is  sent  by  the  parliament 
with  offers  to  negotiate  a  confederacy  with  the  Scots,  40.  His 
character,  ib*  Procures  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  to 
be  framed,  ib*  Becomes  a  leader  of  the  independents,  vi.  62. 
If  is  speech  in  parliament  preparatory  to  the  selfdenying  ordi- 
.  nance,  66.  Is  sent  with  other  commissioners  to  the  Isle  of 
Wiglrt,  to  treat  with  the  king,  148.  His  remarks  on  the 
king's  abilities,  ib.  Is  named  one  of  the  council  of  state  after 
the  king's  death,  179.  Is  sent  with,  other  commissioners  to 
settU^  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  novy  reduced  by  Monk,  220. 
Encourage^  discontents  against  the  protector,  250.  Is  con- 
fined by  the  loAg  parliament  on  its  restoration,  311.  His 
general  conduct  and  behaviour,  ib.  Is  excepted  from  the  trrtr 
of  indenmity  on  the  restoration,  345.  Is  tried,  368.  Is 
executed,  369.     His  character,  ib, 

Varenne^  soneschal  of  Normandy,  sent  by  Lewis  XI.  of  France, 
with  some  forces,  to  the  assistance  of  Henry  VI.  of  England, 
iii.  38.  €rel4  possession  of  Alnwick  castle  in  NorthiSmberlan#, 
ih. 


{ 


Vii90iU  under  feodal  tenure^  obliged  to  ransom  their  superior 

lord,  if  in  captivity,  i.  426.     The  ransom  of  Richard  I.  of 

England,  how  levied,  ib. 
Va^satage^  the  origin  and  nature  of  explidned,  i.  1.    Their  con- 
dition under  their  respective  lords,  10.    Military  service,  why 

changed  into  pecuniary  supplies,  ii.  1 40. 
Vaughan^  an  t)utlaw  for  debt,  motives  for  confirming  his  election 

to  the  house  of  commons,  v.  49. 
'  Udal^  a  puritanical  clergyman,  his  cruel  persecution  for  writing 

against  episcopacy,  iv.  1 4. 
Vitvety  the  price  of,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  v.  182. 
Venables  commands  the  forces  on  board  Penn's  fleet,  sent  to  the 

West  Indies,  vi.  259.     Is  routed  at  St.  Domingo,  260.     Takes 

Jamaica,  and  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  ib. 
Vennevy  an  accoiint  of  his  insurrection,  vi.  353. 
Fcre^  sir  Francis,  is  made  governor  of  Flushing,  iv.  470.    Com- 
mands the  English  auxiliaiies  at  the  battle  of  Touniholt,  ib. 

Defends  Ostcnd  against  the  Spaniards,  527. 
,  Robert  de,  earl  of  Oxford,  his  ascendency  over  Richard 

II.   ii.  350.     His   preferment   and   licentious   conducti   351. 

Defeated  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  356. 
Verneiiiiy  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  earl  of 

Buchan,  ii.  450. 
Fen^nsy  peace,  of,  between  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  Philip  XL 

of  Spau^  iv.  481. 
Fezelat/j  the  armies  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Philip  of 

France,  intended  for  the  crusade,  rendezvous  there,  i.  408. 
Victor  IV.  pope.     See  Alexander  III. 
Vidomavy  count  of  Limoges,  how  he  incurred  the  resentment  of 

Richard  I.  i.  430.     Is  besieged  jby  him,  and  all  his  garrison 
changed,  ib,    Richard  receives  his  death  wound  at  the  assault, 

ib. 
Vi^nne^  John  de,  admiral  of  France,  sent  by  the  r^;ency  of 

Chai^lcs  VI.  to  assist  tlie  Scots  in  invading  England,  iii.  349. 

Returns  home  disgusted  ib, 
Vigo  taken  and  burnt  by  sir  Francis  Drake,  iv.  449. 
Viltainsy  among  the  Anglo  Sax(Mis,  what,  i.  180. 
VillenagCy  the  gradual  decay  of^  deduced  from  the.  revival  of  the 

arts,  iii.   105.     No  remains  of,  kft  at  the  time  of  queen 

Elizabeth,  106. 
ViUiersy  George,  is  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Jam0ft  I.  y.  98. 

Is  made  cupbeiu*er  to  lum,  99.   Is  made  duke  of  Buckhigham^ 

102.     See  Btickinghajn, 
•ViPgily  Polydore,  cause  of  his  antipathy  to  cardinal  Widsey^  iii 

237. 
Virginiaj  the  first  settlers  ^^lanted  there  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

desert  it,  iv.  375.  The  settlements  there  resumed  and«ife<jt«<^ 

V.  191. 
klUtery  a  company  formed  in  Londpn  for  planting  colonies  in,  on 

its  falling  to  the  crown  by  attaindei^,  v.  85.    An  insurrectiou 


ISTDKX. 

«f  the  Iritli,  tnd  musaere  of  the  Eni^h  thiM^  401.    See 
Irriand, 

Union  of  EngioRd  and  Scotland  attempted  by  king  Jamet  I«  v. . 
55.    Commissioners  appointed  to  treat  of  it*  56. 

Uniformity^  the  act  of,  passed,  tI.  363.  The  penalties  in  inCreas* 
ed,  380. 

VniveraitieBi  their  revenues  granted  to  Henry  Vlli.  by  ^rlk* 
ment,  but  declined  by  him,  iii.  437. 

United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  commencement  of 
their  association  against  the  dominions  of  ^>ain,  iir.  334^ 
Pacification  of  Ghent,  328.  Conclude  a  treaty  with  queen 
Elizabeth,  ib.  Again  implore  the  protection  <^  Elisabeth,  329. 
Conditions  of  her  league  with  them,  372.  Are  reproved  by 
Elizabeth  for  the  extraordinary  honours  bestowed  on  Leicester, 
commander  of  the  English  forces,  374.  Are  displeased  witli 
Leicester,  377.  And  jealous  of  the  intentions  of  Eliafkbeth, 
421.  The  earl  of  Leicester  recalled,  »d.  The  goTeminent 
oli  conferred  on  prince  Maurice,  ib.  Conclude  a  new  treaty 
with  Elizabeth,  470.  Another,  485.  A  treaty  between  James 
L  and  Henry  IV.  for  the  support  of,  v.  41.  Their  fitvedom 
acknowledged  by  Spain,  and  It  truce  of  twelve  years  eoncluded, 
72.  Banish  Vorstius,  an  Arminian,  to  gratify  James^.d^.  Are 
induced  to  practice  severities  against  bigots,  ib,  Obtaid  of 
James  a  resi^ation  of  the  cautionary  toimt,  102.  Acquire 
their  full  freedom  by  this  restitution,  104.  Renew  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  receive  forces  from  England,  159.  Cruelties 
exercised  by  the  Dutch  on  the  English  factors  at  Amboyna, 
189.  Their  herfing  busses  attacked  by  the  English,  aad  a 
fine  payed  for  the  license  of  fishing,  291.  Are  obliged  to 
remove  Charles  IL  after  the  murder  of  Dorislaus,  vi.  190. 
Decline  the  proposed  coalition  with  the  English  common- 
wealth, 222.  Their  ships  taken  by  the  English,  223.  Engage- 
ment between  Tromp  and  BlakQ,  224.  Their  apology  re- 
jected by  the  English  commcmwealth,  225.  See  Tromfi^  De 
Jiuiter^  &c.  Make  peace  with  Cromwel,  244.  Review  of 
their  conduct  toward  the  English,  380.  Nova  Belgia  taken 
from  them,  383.  Order  De  Ruiter  to  attack  the  English 
settlements,  ib.  Their  ships  seized  by  the  English,  3d4. 
War  declared  against  them  by  the  English,  385.  Treaty  of 
Bredm  40t.  Triple  alliance,  413.  Charles  determines  to 
quarrel  with  them,  in  virtue  of  his  league  with  F'rance,  445. 
Their  Bmyrna  fleet  attacked  by  the  English,  449.  War  de- 
clared by  England,  450.  War  declared  by  France,"/^.  Their 
defenceless  state  at  this  time,  ib.  Seafig^ht  at  Soiebay,  455. 
Rapid  progaess  of  Lewis  XIV.  oh  their  tertitories,  45f . 
Genertd  eoostemation  of  the  states,  459.  Send  deputies  to 
beg  for  peace,  460.  The  prince  of  Orange  made  stalitholder, 
462.  Seafight  at  Schonvelt,  473.  Another  at  the,  mouth  of 
the  Texel,  47S.  Ineffisctual  congress  at  Cologne,  477.  Peace 
with  Efiglsft^  ^79.  Their  motives  for  hastening  the  treaty 
of  Nimeguen  vii.  19.  Conclude  an  alliance  with  Charles  to 
VvL.  VIL  U  u  u 


cMige  France  to  peace,  30.  Peace  of  Nfaneguen,  39.  Join 
with  Gennany  in  a  league  against  Lewis  XIV.  332.  Concur 
with  the  prince  of  Orange  in  his  intentioh  of  assisting  the 
English  nation  against  James  II.  239. 

y#r«/»W9  a  disciple  of  Arminius,  banished  from  the  United 
ProTinceS)  to  gratify  king  James  I.  v.  82. 

Vcrii^emy  prince  of  Dumnonium*  his  charaeter,  i.  13.  IT.  18. 
Deposcdyt^*  ^ 

Vortimer  suc<;eeds  his  &ther  Vortigem,  i.  1 8, 

Urban  disputes  the  papacy  with  Clement)  L  258.  His  kind 
reception  of  archbishop  Ansehn,  ib^ 

■■«■  ■  III.  dies  of  griefy  at  the  taking  of  Palestine  by  Saladin,  i. 
S90. 

- — :—  VI.  pope,  how  elected,  ii.  387. 

UrbanUtM  and  Clementines,  source  of  those  distinctions,  ii.  387. 

Urreyt  colonel,  deserts  from  the  parliament  army  to  prince 
Rupert,  yi.  23.  Essex's  arm)^  surprised,  by  his  intelligence, 
and  Hambden  killed,  ib.  Is  defesLted  by  Montrose  near 
Inverness,  vi.  87.    Is  executed  in  Scotland,  199. 

UrMvde^  almoner  to  Henry  VII.  sent  by  him  to  mediate  between 
Fraiice  and  Britany,  iii.  137.  The  duke  of.  Britany's  answer 
to  his  proposals,  ib.  9ent  a  second  time  with  new  proposals, 
138.   » 

Umryy  how  looked  on  at  the  commencement  of  the  rei^  of 
Richard  I.  i.  404.  Is  worse  practised  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  by  Edward  I.  than  by  them  before,  ii.  117.  Ill  judged 
laws  against,  by  Henry  VII,  iii.  188.  Another  statute  passed 
against,  iv.  63.  The  meaning  of  that  word  limited  to  the 
taking  exorbitant  interest,  and  condemned  by  law,  v.  28. 

Utrecht  is  taken  by  Lewis  XIV.  yi.  458. 

Uxbridge^  negotiations  entered  into  there  for  the  treaty  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  long  parliament)  vi,  70, 


W. 

WAGER  qflawy  the  source  of,  i.  190, 

WagCB  of  labourers^  regulated'-by  a  law  of  Henry  VII.  iii.  188. 

Remarks  on  the  rates  at  that  time,  compared  with  the  present, 

189, 
Wakefield^  battle  of,  between  Margaret  and  the  duke  of  York^ 

iii.  26.  Action  there  between  sir  Thomas  Fairi^  and  Croring, 

vi.  35. 
Wt^cnum^  sir  George,  the  queen's  physician,  is  accused  of  an 

intention  to  poison  the  king,  vii.  51.    Is  acquitted,  94. 
Wuicottj  lieutenant  colonel,  is  tried  and  executed  foi:  the  duke 

of  Monmoth's  consj^racy^  vii.  158. 
Waleran  de  Tiesy  hu  disputes  with  Richard  earl  of  ComwaJ, 

ma  of  king  Joluif  concerning  the  manor  in  fkM  county,  it  49. 


INDEX. 

Wialc9^  the  state  hty  and  the  resdess  dispothion  tt  its  prineeS) 
previous  to  the  time  of  Henry  III.  ii.  83.  Prince  Lewellyn 
applies  to  Henry  for  protection  against  his  rd>ellioQ8  son 
Griffin,  ib.  Griffin  detirered  up  to  Henry,  by  his  elder  brother 
David,  who  does  homage  to  Henry,  s^.  Griffin  loses  his  life 
in  attempting  an  escape  irom  the  TWer  of  Lc^on,  id.  Hit 
son  Lewellyn  succeeds,  and  renews  the  hofnage  to  Henry,  id. 
He  confederates  with  Leicester,  and  invades  England,  83« 
Is  reduced  by  Edward  I.  for  not  renewing  his  homage,  119. 
Lewellyn  defeated  and  killed  by  Mortimer^  120.  His  brother 
and  successor  David  tried  as  a  traitor,  uid .  oxecuted,  131. 
The  Welsh  bards  all  put  to  death,  id.  The  traditional  aC'^ 
count  of  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  giving 
title  to  the  king's  eldest  son,  ib.  The  motto  of  the  princes 
of,  whence  derived,  385.  The  Welsh  remonstrate  against 
the  taxes  imposed  by  prince  Edward,  to  defray  his  expeniies 
in  CasUle,  321.  Appeal  to  Charles  king  of  France,  i6.  In- 
surrection there  by  Owen  Glendour,  iL  396.  United  to  the 
English  govefnment  by  parliament,  iii.  337.  Fartiier  regula* 
tions  made  to  complete  the  union,  353. 

WaUaccy  William,  his  character,  ii.  168.  Becomes  a  leader  <tf 
the  discontented  Scots,  ib.     His  first  explmts.  against  tl^ 

.  English,  ib.  Chases  Ormesby,  the  English  jus^iary,  to 
England,  169.  Is  countenanced  by  Robert  Bruce,  t^.  Gains 
a  victory  over  earl  Warrenne,  170.  1%  made  regent  of  Scot- 
land, 17 i.  Makes  an  incursion  into  England,  ib.  Resigns 
his  regency,  to  avoid  giving  umbirage  to  the  Scots  nobles,  172« 
Is  routed  at  Falkirk  by  Edward,   iA,     His  prudent  retreat* 

173.  His  conference  with  young  Robert  Bruce,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Carron,  ib.    Gains  Bruce  over  to  the  Scots  interest, 

174.  Is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Edward,  178.   Is  executed 
on  Tower  hill,  179. 

Waller y  Edmond,  the  poet,  his  anecdote  of  James  I.  v.  98.  His 
character  as  a  writer,  and  as  a  member  of  parliament,  39. 
Forms,  a  party  without  doors  against  the  violent  councils 
within,  ib.  Is  discovered,  and,  with  two  others,  condemned 
by  a  court  martial,  30.  Is  pardom^  on  pajring  a  fine,  3 1 .  His 
character  as  a  poet,  vi.  337.    His  deaths  iA. 

,  sir  William,  a  parliament  general,  his  rapid  exploits, 
vi.  18.  Joins  the  e«rl  <^  Essex,  19.  Is  sent  into  the  west, 
and  is  defeated  by  lord  Wilmot  on  Roundway-down,  33.    Is 

'  routed  by  the  king  at  Cropredy  bridge,  vi.  58. 

WalHngford  house,  cabal  of,  against  Richard  Cromwel,  vi.  395. 

Walfiolej  Mr.  a  particular  examination  of  Perkin  Warbec's 
imposture,  in  reference  to  hi*  MMiorical  Ihubtsj  iii.  4>63. 

WaUingham^  minister  to  queen  Elizabeth^  countenances  the 
puritans,  iv.  374.  When  amhasmidor  at  Bms,  is  deceived  by 
the  plausible  conduct  of  Charles,  315.  Is  sent  ambassador  to 
France,  on  occasion  of  the  intended  marriage  between  Eliza- 
beth and  the  duke  of  Aniou,  347.  The  strange  contrariety 
of  Instructions  received  by  him,  ib.    Is  diverse  to  the  Frenth 


mocx. 

Oiahriage,  549". .  Is  sent  ambassador  to  Scotland,  to  discover 
the  real  cfaancter  of  James,  358.  Sends  afavourable  account 
of  him,  £^.  Hit  vigiiaiice  uid  artifices  to  detect  coQ^iracies, 
DtMbrers  Babington's  tonspir^f,  dB7.  His  stheme  to  ic- 
^[Uhnt  full  iasiglht  into  it,  ib.  Seises  the  conspirators,  f6. 
Justifies  his  ioivduct  ^V^wards  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  on  her 

.    trial,  39ik    (iis  .fetter  to  Thirktone,  the  Scots  secretary, 
re|)i!^bJB^  to  the  execution  of  Mary  queen*  oi  Scots,  417.    His 
'  death  tod  clMfacter,  486. 

fVmker^  althbiihop  of  Rotten,  is,  -with  ptbers,  appmntad  by 
Richard  L  ooilnsellor  to  Longchamp,  k  416.  Is  made  chief 
juMsdary,  ik,  Fbrces  prince  John  to  an  acccmnnodatioB,  433. 
Attpiub  queen  Eleanor  to  Germany  to  nmsom  the  king,  436. 

H'miikeqf^  eai^l^  enters  into  a  conspiracy  agidnst  WilHam  th« 
Coi^ueaor,  i.  335.  Betrayed  by  bift  wife,  ib.  Confesses  it  to 
Las^iranc,  archbiahop  of  Canterbury,  and  after  to  the  king, 
336.    Executed,  3371 

fra/nwTYA,  majyorof  Lcmdon,  lulls  Watt  Tyler  at  the  head  of  his 
a4h»^nta,  li.  347. 

Wapentake^  what,  i»  81. 

War^  reflections  on  the  state  of,  and  manner  of  carrying  on,  in 
the  early  times  of  the  Eilglish  history,  iii.  436.  478.  Ciyil, 
faTOurable  to  eloquence,  vL  334. 

iVarbeCi  F^rkin^hiB  parentsge,  iii.  150.  For  what  purpose  sent 
for  by  the  dutchess  of  Burgundy,  151.  Secreted  in  Portugal, 
f^.  Sent  to  Ireland,  and  assumes  the  character  of  the  duke  of 
Yori^  id.  Invited  to  Paris  by  Charles  VHI.  id.  Magnificent 
reception  an^  i^^pointmeht,  153.  Retires  to  the  dutchess  of 
Burgundy^  on  the  peace  between  England  uid  France,  ib,  ^ 
His  interest  gains  ground  in  England,  153.  His  secrets 
betrayed  by  sir  Robert  ClifTord,  154.  His  privi^e  history 
published  by  Henry  VII.  ib.  Puts  to  sea  with  a  band  of  rrfu- 
gees,and  escapes  the  snares  of  the  Kentish  men,  158.  Makes 
an  ineffectufd  attempt  upon  Ir^huid,  168.  Received  by  James 
IV.  of  Scotland,  and  married  to  lady  Catharine  Gordkm,  163. 
^  Attends  James  in  an  invasion  of  England,  and  pubilshes  a 
hi&nifesto,  t^.  Desired '  by  James  to  lieate  Scotland,  on  his 
concludhig  a  tri^ce  with  England,  169.  Excluded  Flanders, 
be  retires  to  Ireland,  ib.  Makes  a  descent  on  Comwal,  ib. 
Besieges  Exeter,  170.  Raises  the  siege,  and  his  followers 
disperse,  ib.  His  wife  taken  prisoner,  and  g^iero^ly  treated, 
f^.  Flies  to  JEt  sanctuary,  f^^  Persuaded  to  surreiiider,  171. 
Conducted  to  London  in  'mock  triuniph,  id^  Mltkes  a  c<»{es- 
sion,  "^hich  is  |)ubfished,  id,  Esciq^es,  173.  Taken  wad  put 
in  the  stocks,  r^.  Concerts  an  escape  with  the'^eaii  of  War- 
wick, ib.  Executed,  1^.  Hia  imposture  ^tabliahed  b)r  an 
express  examination  of  cireuikiBtenc^  464. 

WurdMbifiB^  a  branch  of  ^  re^nue  of  the  Anglo  Normai^  kings, 
i^  vast  advan^f  s  made  thereby,  ii.  95.  The  o^re«i£ve 
nature  of  tiiia  preivgative,  iv.  9.    The  commntts  attempt  id 


.  froe  iht  Bstioo  fnan  the  |>ard«n  ofy  v.  55.  Knter  kto  treaty 
with  the  king  for  the  resigning,  which  fails^  id, 

Wmrhtttn^  archMtbop  of  Canterfouiy,  «nd  chancellor^  chosen  t6 
the  -prity  council  by  Henry  VIII.  iii.  195.  Resigf^s  his  places^ 
and  retires,  238.  His  observations  on  cardinal  Wohey,  d38. 
Informs  Henry  of  Wolsey's  arbitrar|k  conduct,  239.  Declikfes 
against  the  king's  completing  his  marriage  with  Catharine  of^ 
Arragon,  288.  Dies,  319.  How  imposed  on  by  the  story  of 
the  Holy  maid  ^f  Ktnt^  338. 

Warrmne^  earl,  the  last  baron  who  submitted  to  the  provisions 
of  Oxford,  iL  74.  Joins  prince  Edward  in  support  of  the 
royal  cause  against  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  turbulent 
barons,  85.  Commands  the  van  at  the  battle  of  Lewes  in 
conjunction  with  Edward,  89.  Flies  beyond  sea  on  the  loss 
of  the  battie,  90.  His  reply,  when  required  to  show  his  title 
to  his  estate,  417.  Defeats  the  Scots,  and  takes  the  castle  of 
Dunbar,  153.  Is  left  governor  of  Scotland,  155.  Returns  to 
England  on  account  of  his  health,  167.  Collects  an  arm^to 
suppress  Wallace,  169.  Is  defeated  by  him,  170.  Retreats 
to  England,  ib.  Joins  the  confederacy  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster 
against  Piers  Gavaston,  199. 

WaT9av>^  the  battle  of,  gained  by  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  vi.  253. 

Warvntks  Guy,  earl  of,  confederates  with  the  earl  of  Lancaster, 
against  Piers  Gravaston,  ii.  199.  Seizes  Gavaston,  who  is  put 
to  death  at  Warwick  castle,  200. 

-  ■  I  I,  earl  of,  left  by  Henry  V.  guardian  of  his  inftnt  son 
Henry  VI.  ii.  437.  This  charge  transferred  by  pai^ament  to 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  444.  Besieges  Montargis,  455. 
Obliged  to  raise  the  siege  by  the  count  of  Dunois,  ib.  BcTt' 
«omes  regent  of  France,  by  the  resignation  of  the  duke  of 
York,  480,    Dies,  ib. 

-,  earl  of,  disthiguished  by  the  appellation  of  king  maktr^ 


hta  character,  iii.  3.  Made  governor  of  Calais,  20.  Brings 
over  a  tK>dy  of  soldiers  from  thence  to  the  duke  of  York,  who 
tlesertto  the  king,  22.  Lands  again,  and  is  received  at  Lon- 
don, ib.  Defeats^  and  takes  Henry  at  Northam];^on,  23.  De- 
feated by  queen  Margaret  at  St.  Albans,  27.  His  behaviour 
pre^us  to  the  battle  of  Touton,  33.  Sent  by  Edward  IV.  to 
Paris,  to  negotiate  a  marriage  with  the  queen  of  France's 
sister,  42.  Returns  disgusted  with  Edward's  secret  marriage 
vdth  the  lady  Elisabeth  Gray,  ib.  Makes  a  party  agdnst  the 
king,  44.  Gains  Edward's  brother  the  duke  of  Clarence  over, 
by  giving  him  his  daughter,  ib.  Confused  accounts  of  their 
subsequent  operations,  47.  Raises  men,  in  conjunction  with 
the  duke  of  Qafence,  but  despairing  of  success  returns  to 
Calais,  49.  Refused  vdmittance  by  the  deputy  governor,  ih. 
Received  by  the  king  of  France,  50.  Enters  into  a  league 
wkh  q«e«ii  Margareti  tf ,  Marries  \a%  daughter  to  her  son 
Edward,  51.  Gains  over  his  brother  Montacute,  52.  Lands 
at'DaftflsoMdi,  $S.  Amaeing  inoreaae  of  his  army,  t6.  The 
ku%  «S|iolMi^  Ike'ireachAry  «f  Mcmtacute.  ib,    Refltoctions 


cin  hU  temporary  admimstration,  395.    th^ewui,  and  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Barnet,  60. 

U^arvncky  Edward  Plantagenet,  earl  <dj  imprisoned  in  the  Towe# 
by  Henry  VII.  iii.  113.  Carried  openly  through  London,  to 
discontenance  the  pretensions  of  Lambert  Simnei,  126. 
Executed,  173. 

»  ■  ■  ,  Dudley,  viscount  Lisle  created  earl  of,  iv.  4.  Attends 
the  duke  of  Somerset  in  his  expedition  against  Scotland,  17. 
Restores  the  advantage  to  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Pinkey, 
20.  Endeavours  to  foment  the  dilferences  betweea  Someraet 
and  the  admiral,  3 1 .  His  hbtory  and  character,  i6,  Defbits 
the  insurgents  in  Norfolk,  43.  Cabala  with  Sonthamptmi 
agunst  Somerset,  46.  Enters  into  a  cons|»racy  against  him 
at  Ely  house,  48.  Procures  Somerset  to  be  sent  to  die  Tower, 
49.  Becomes  the  chief  of  the  council,  and  drives  Southampton 
away  disgusted,  50.  Marries  his  son  lord  Dudley  to  the  lady 
Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of  Somerset,  51.  GsU'diner,  and 
other  bishops,  deprived  of  their  bishoprics,  55.  The  libraries 
of  Westminster  ^md  Oxford  purged  of  Romish  books,  ib.  Is 
created  duke  of  Northumberland,  59.  See  ^/brthttmderland. 
-,  earl  of,  eldest  son  of  Dudley  duke  of  Northumberland, 


takes  the  command  of  Havre-de-Grace,  for  queen  Elizabeth, 
Iv.  203.  Prepares  to  defend  it  by  order  from  the  queen,  210. 
Is  besieged,  ib.  The  garrison  infected  with  the  plague,  ib. 
Capitulates,  ib, 

fVatc/tesy  pocket,  when  first  introduced  into  England,  ▼.  28. 

WeiicMy  sir  Robert,  heads  an  insurrection  in  Lincolnshire  against 
Edward  IV.  iii.  48.    Defeated  and  executed  by  ^  kmg,  t'^. 

IVentworthj  Peter,  his  spirited  speech  in  the  house  of  commcms, 
in  reply  to  assertions  of  the  regal  prerogative,  iv.  294.  -  His 
speech  in  favour  of  liberty,  333.  Is  summoned  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  house  in  the  star  ehamber,  335.  His  firm  be* 
haviour  before  them,  f^.  Is  released  by  the  qneen'^  favour, 
ib.  Offends  the  queen  again,  by  resuming  the  subject  of  the 
succession,  461.  Is  sent  to  tlie  Tower,  ib.  Proposes' queries 
to  the  house  of  commons,  for  determining  the  extent  of  their 
privileges,  553. 

,  sir  Thomas,  his  speech  in  the  third  parikment  of 
Charles  I.  v.  238.  Is  created  earl  of  Straffbni,  272.  Sec 
Strafford, 

Weregild^  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  what,  i.  188. 

Wessexy  the  Saxon  kingdom  in  Britain,  by  whom  founded,  i*  22. 
History  o^  46. 

IVfisty  Dr.  dean  of  Windsor,  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  ambaasador  to 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  to  accommodate  differences,  Hi.  208, 
'  Advises  Henry  to  prepare  for  a  war  with  James,  209. 

JVcMt  Jndie»y  the  effects  resulting  from  the  ctiscovery  of,  to  the 
English  crown  and  people,  v.  74.  The  efl^ts  on  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  75. 

Weatmmsterj  a  synod  heU  there  on  the  marriage  of  piseMs,  and 
wearing  long  hair,  i.  %St.    Aaotfa«^- summoned  by  Hemy 


tfaliop  of  MTinchc^leF)  against  king  Stephen,  306,  It  erected 
into  a  iHshopric  by  Heniy  VIII.  379.  Assembly  of  divines 
called  thercy  for  the  regulfllion  of  religion,  vi.  71. 

Wettmoreiand^  earl  of,  suppresses  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  and  archbbhop.of  York,  and  takes  them  prison* 
ers,  ii.  401. 

^,  earl  of,  joins  the  earl  of  Northumberiand  in 
raising  an  insurrection  in  the  North,  It.  281.  Takes  shelter 
in  Scotland,  282. 

Weattihalia^  the  peace  of  the  Germanic  body  settled  by  the 
treaty  of,  vL  253. 

Wheats  observations  on  the  price  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
iL  105.  106. 

Widg^  the  origin  of  that  name  as  a  party  distinction,  vii.  105. 
The  plan  of  that  party  for  settling  the  government,  on  the 
abdication  of  James  II.  260. 

Whitgift  prevails  on  queen  Elizabeth  to  establish  a  court  of 
ecclesiastical  commission  to  prosecute  th^  puritans,  iv.  364. 

Whitlocke^  his  remarks  on  the  case  of  lord  Strafford,  v.  376. 
His  account  of  the  conduct  of  Charles  I.  in  the  negotiation  at 

4  Oxford,  vL  481.  His  speech  in  parliament  relative  to  the 
selfdenying  ordinance,  vii.  67. 

IViatty  sir  Thomas,  engages  in  a  conspiracjr  against  queen 
Mary,  on  account  of  the  Spanish  match,  iii.  92.  A  body  of 
Norfolk's  tro(^8  desert  to  him,  93.  Is  suppressed,  taken,  and 
executed,  ib. 

Wickham^  William  of,  bishop  of  Winchester,  made  chancellor 
by  Richard  II.  ii.  35^. 

WickUffe^  John,  a  secular  priest,  his  character,  ii.  383.  His 
doctrine,  384.  A  bull  issued  by  pope  Gregory  XI.  for  taking 
him  into  cuatody,  ib.  Cited  before  Courtney  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  protected  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  ib.  A  new  bull 
issued  a|^8t  him,  but  b  protected  by  the  people,  385.  His 
Mklress  m  explaining  away  his  tenets,  to  avoid  conviction  of 
hmsy^  386,  His  opinions  spread  both  at  home  and  in  Ger- 
manyy  ib.    Dies  of  a  pcdsy,  ib.    See  Lollards, 

Wildredy  king  of  Kent,  history  of  his  posterity,  i.  34. 

WHfridj  bishop  of  Lipdisfeme  in  Nonhumbria,  by  appealing  to 
Rome  fkgaimt  the  decision  of  an  English  synod,  confirms  the 
pope's  supremacy,  i.  54. 

Wilkina^  bisliop,  the  first  promoter  of  the  royal  society,  vii.  278. 

JVilUam  I.  successor  to  Rollo  duke  of  Normandy,  improvement 
of  his  country  in  his  time,  i.  l20. 

■  '  ■■  ,  natural  son  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  declared  his 
successor  by  his  father,  i.  146.  Makes  good  his  pretensions 
at  his  fioher's  death,  147.  Visits  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
entertains  favourable  intentions  of  leaving  him  the  succession, 
148.  Gets  Harold  in  his  possession,  and  engages  him  to 
swear  a  renunciation  of  his  own  pretensions,  and  to  assist 
William  in  his,  149.  Sends  ambassadors  to  expostulate  with 
.Harold  on  his  breach  of  feith,  \Sh    Projects  an  .\nvasio»»  156. 


Sitoation  of  Eorape  at  that  period,  i^.  fia  saccessM  l^ies, 
\5f.  His  addrets  in  raising  supplies,  160.  Review  of  hi& 
forces,  161.  Embarks,  162.  Lands  in  Sussex,  163.  W«ts 
for  Harold  at  Hastings,  164.    His  address  to  his  chieftains, 

'  the  morning  of  action,  165.  Order  of  battle,  ib.  Battle  of 
Hastings,  166.  Losses  in  the  action,  167.  Consequences  of 
the  battle,  197.  Seizes  Dover,  199.  .  Receives  the  submiaaieti 
of  the  Londoners,  200. 

Witliam  the  Conqueror^  crowned  at  Westminster  abbey,  i.  200. 
Gratifies  his  troops  out  of  the  treasure  of  Hai^old,  and  Che 
gifts  of  his  new  subjects,  202.  His  kind  treatment  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  203.  Confirms  tlie  liberties  of  London,  ib,  Disarins 
them,  and  places  all  the  power  in  the  hands  of  Normans,  ib. 
'fakes  the  English  nobiiity  with  him  to  Normandy,  204.  Con- 
,  jccturcs  as  to  the  motivje*  of  his  journey  thci'e,  205.  Jlctums 
on  account  of  insuiTcctions  during  his  absence,  207.  Reduces 
Exeter,  208.  Builds  a  citadel  there,  ib.  Reduces  Edwin  and 
Morcar  in  the'  north,  210.  His  rigorous  government,  ib. 
This  the  occasion  of  several  insurrections,  212.  Reduces 
them,  240.  His  cruel  policy,  and  tyrannical  government,  ib. 
Introduces  the  feudal  la,w,  2 1 6.  Subjects  the  church  to  itt  ib. 
Receives  Erminfroy,  the  pope's  legate,  218.  Degrades  and 
imprisons  Stigand  archbishop  of  Ctmterbury,  219.  Promc^es 
Lanfranc  to  Canterbury,  ib,  Attempts  to  suppress  the  Eng- 
lish language,  221.  Repels  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  and 
receives  homage  fi-om  him,  222.  Reduces  a  rebellion  in  the 
province  of  Maine,  223.  The  Norman  barcms  rebel  against 
him,  224.  Suppressed,  226.  His  resolute  answer  to  the 
claims  of  pope  Gregory  VH.  230.  His  eldest  son  Robert 
rebels  against  him,  232.  Extraordinary  remonstrance  between 
them,  235.  Is  reconciled  to  him,  ib.  Causes  m  survey  of  all 
England  to  be  made,  ib.  Account  of  domesday  book,  ib. 
Computation  of  his  revenue,  236.  Wastes  Hampshire  to 
make  the  new  forest,  237.  Imprisons  his  brother  bishop 
Odo,  i^.  Makes  war  against  France,  238. '  Occasion  of  his 
death  and  his  remorse,  ib.  Predicts  the  future  erandeur  of 
his  son  Henry,  239.  Hts  character,  t^.  His  title  of  Co«y«4Pr©r 
defended,  240.  His  family,  342.  Inquiry  into  his  supposed 
revenues,  and  treasure,  256.  His  vast  fgnti^  to  bis  chieitidns 
in  England  ii.  11. 

WiiUatn  Bufu*^  his  accession  to  the  cro^wn  erf  England,  243. 
His  tyrannical  disposition,  244.  Quells  an  insurrection  raised 
o^ainst  him,  245.  His  arbitrary  administradon,  ib.  Invades 
Normandy,  246.  Makes  peace  with  his  brother,  247.  Assists 
4iim  to  reduce  their  brother  Henry,  ib.  Invades  Normaady 
-again,  248.  Obtains  a  mortgage  on  it  from  his  brother  Robert, 
355.    Anecdotes  showing  his  indifference  about  religion,  256. 

.  Ap|x)ints  Anselm  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbtiry,  357. 
Opposes  Urban  in  >is  pretensions  to  the  papacy,  259.-  Con- 

.  fiscates  Ai  »elm'8  temporalities,  ib.  Embarks  for  Normandy 
to  i^fccue  I^ans,  260.    Accidentally  kitted  by  WaUer  Tyttcl, 


IKDEl. 

361.  His  chanctet*,  S63.  ,  A  famine  caused  by  the  negle<n  ot 
tillage  on  account  of  his  oppressive  taxes,  ii.  34. 
WiUiamj  son  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  committed  bf  Heniy 
'I.  to  the  tutorage  of  Helie  de  St.  Saen,  i.  277.  Protected  by 
Fulk  count  of  Anjou,  386.  Marries  his  daughter,  390.  PuS 
in  possession  of  Flanders,  39 1 .    Killed,  ib. 

■■,  eldest  son  of  king  Henry  I.  contracted  irith  the 
daughter  of  Fulk  cotmt  of  Anjou,  387.  Recognized  his  sue*, 
cesaor,  388.  Drowned  in  his  passage  from  Normandy  to 
England,  389.  His  character,  and  sentiments  regarding  the 
English,  ib, 

-,  king  of  Scotland,  joins  the  confederacy  of  prinee 


Henry  i^;ainst  his  father  Henry  H.  i.  375.  Repulsed  by 
Richard  d^  Lucy,  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  378.  Cqmmits 
depredations  again  in  the  northern  provinces,  379.  Taken 
prisoner  by  Ralph  de  Granville,  380.  Does  homage  to  Henry, 
with  all  his  nobility,  for  his  ransom,  and  crown,  382. 

-,  II.  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  how  he  bequeathed  his 


dominions,  i.  409. 

de  Eynsford,  excommunicated  by  Thomas  i  Bepket,  i. 


330.    Absolved  by  the  king's  order,  331. 

>  of  Poictiers,  his  character  of  the  English  nobility  who 


attended  William  tiie  Conqueror  to  "Normandy,  i.  304,  205. 

WUHamtj  bishop  of  Lincoln,  his  severe  prosecution  in  the  star 
chamber,  by  archlnshop  Laud,  v.  394.  Is  insulted  b^  the 
populace  when  archbishop  of  York,  434.  Calls  a. meeting  of 
his  brethren,  and  presents  a  protestation  to  the  king  and  his 
peers,  ib, 

WilH9j  sir  Richard,  betrays  the  designs  of  the  royalists  during 
the  protectorate  to  Oliver  Cromwel,  vL  367.     Discovers  a 
conspiracy-  to  the  protector,  383.    Betrays  to  the  long  parliar  . 
ment,  a  design  formed  to  restore  Charles  II.  399. 

Wiiloughby^  lond,  governor  of  Paris,  unable  to  maintain  it,  retired 
to  the  Bastile,  ii.  487.    Capitulates,  ib. 

,  of  Broke,  lord,  sent  bjr  Henry  VII.  to  the  assistance 
of  tht  dutchess  df  Britany,  iii.  141.  Finds  the  court  in  a 
distracted  state,  ib.  Returns  home  without  effecting  any 
tiling,  ib. 

Wilfhircj  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  created  earl  of,  and  sent  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  the  pope,  whose  foot  he  refuses  to  kiss,  iii.  313. 

JVincheUea^  Robert  de,  archbishbp  of  Canterbury,  procures  pope 
Boni&ce  to  publish  a  bull  exempting  the  clergy  from  paying 
taxes  to  princes  without  the  papal  consent,  ii.  157.  His  reply 
\f>  Edward  I.  on  a  demand  of  supply  from  the  clergy,  ib.  His 
treatment,  on  the  clergy  being  excluded  from  all  protection 
of  the  laws,  156.  The  king  appoints  him  and  Reginald  de 
Gray,  tutors  to  prince  Edward,  161.  Joins  the  confederacy 
of  the  earl  of  Lancaster  against  Piers  Gavaston,  f99. 

IVincheater^  a  synod  summoned  there,  concerning  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  )l  331. 
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tViivche9Ser^  Henry,  bisliop  of^  brother  Co  kxn^  Sne^ttk^  chill  a 
synod,  and  ckea  Stephen  before  it,  i.  306.  .  Eacouraget  the 
pretensioM  of  the  enipmss  Matil^  3u7.  Declares  openly  ki 
her  favour,  309.  .  Hit  speech  at  her  coronatkn>t^.    Instigates 

:  the  Londoners  against  Stephen,  310.  Besieges  Matilda  in 
Winchester,  311.     His  legatine  cotnmiision  wtlhdrawB,  SI2. 

'  ProiioHnces  sentence  agoiust  Beckat  at  the  council  of  ^^ertli- 

-  tinpton,  340. 

«■'.     ■■  I.  u    »  Henry  Beaufort  bishop  of,  the  legidc^te  aon.  of 

>  John  of  Gaunt,  intrusted  by  pai'liament  with,  the  tutorage  of 
the  young  king  Henry  VI.  ii.  444.  His  character,  453.  His 
disputes  with  the  duke  of  Gloucester  comprotaised  by  th» 
duke  of  Bedford)  regent  of  France,  i&.  Created  a  cardinal, 
and  sent  with  men  into  Bofaentfa  against  the  Hussites,  which 
he  lends  to  the  duke  of  ^  Bedford,  469.     Attends  the  congress 

'  at  Arras,  475.  His  dbputes  with  the  duke  of  Giocester  throw 
the  English  affair^  into  confusion,  477.  His  arguments  in 
£iYour  of  releasing  the  duke  of  Orleans,  481.  Advises  a  trac# 
wiwh  France,  id.  Contrives  the  ruin  of  the  duke  of  Gloucesteri 
4f  4.     Dies,  486. 

Peter  dea  Roches  bishop  of,  is  chosen  joint  pro- 


tector with  Hubert  de  Burgh  chief  justiciary,  on  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  ii.  4S.  His  character^  and  anecdotes 
of  hinu  52.  Succeeds  Hubert  de  Burgh  in  his  offices  ami 
influence  ovei*  the  king,  ib*  The  baroha  comlune  against 
him,  t>.  His  insolent  speech  with  re^;ard  to  them,  53.  Hia 
dismissioD  procured  by  Edmond  the  pnmate,  54« 

Windebank^  sir  Francis,  secretaiy,  flies  to  France,  to  avoid 
impeachment  by  the  long  parliament^  v.  347. 

Windham  J  coloivcl,  secretes  Charles  H.  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  vi.  213. 

Windsor  castle^  when  built^  il.  330^  f 

Winter y  is  sent  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  a  fleet  ta  the  asststauce 
of  the  protestant  malcoatants  in  Scotland^  iv.  173. 

\\invf6od^  sir  Ralph,  secretary  of  state  to  James  I.  discovers  to 
.  the  king  that  sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  poisoned  by  Somerset 
and  his  iady^  y<  100.       ^ 

Wishari^  the  Scots  reformer,  an  account  of,  iv.  13.  Is  Con- 
demned and  burnt  for  heresy,  14.  His  prophetic  denunciatioa 
against  cardinal  Beaton,  ib.  His  prophecy»how  aocemplished, 
15. 

Witchcr^fti  and  conjuration,  a  law  against)  iv.  20i. 

WitcheM^  aumi>ers  burnt  under  that  aocusatien  in  Scodand,  tL 
202.    The  diacoveiy  oi^  studied  as  a  science,  t^. 

WUtenugt-m^ty  the  ai.cient  Saxon  council  of  parliament,  particu* 
lars  relating  to,  and  conjectures  coiKetning,  i.  172.  The 
«     coflunons  no  part  of,'  173. 

W'jdun^  the  Saxon  god  of  war,  9ome  account  of^  i.  26. 

W^i/kere^  king  of  Mercia,  his  historyi  i.  41. 

^sy/«^,  Thomas,  his  birth,  iii.  210.  How  i^flroduced  to  the 
notice  of  Henry  VH.  ^'6.    His  address  in  executing  a  com* 


nuBsibn  fmn  thit  king  to  Maximififin,  r^.  Introduceii'  ' 
H«iry  VIII.  by  Fox  bbhop  of  Winchefttcis  311.  Encoviragef 
Henry  in  his  pleasures,  if>.  The  maxims  of  government  h» 
instils  into  hisn>  212.  Admitted  of  the  privy  council,  ib.  His 
character,  f^.  Put  in  possession  of  the  bishopric  of  Toumay^ 
318.  Created  bishop  of  Lincoln,  221.  Reconciles  Henry 
^th  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had-  married  his  sister  the 
queen  dowager  of  France,  privately,  225,  I»  promoted  to  the 
see  of  York,  22B.  Shares  the  revenues  of  the  Itulian  non«^ 
resident  bishops,  it.  His  magnificence,  227.  Is  made  cban- 
cellot'y228.  His  ^sgustt  against  Francis  I.  of  France,  234* 
His  confidence  courted  by  Boanivet  the  French  ambassador, 
235.  I&  induced  to  persuade  Henry  ta  deliver  up  Toumay, 
265.  Is  believeil  to  hare  intended  the  delivery  of  l^alais  to 
the  French,  237.  Is  appointed  legate  in  Eifi^land,  238.  His 
ostentationi  t^.  His  ai4)itrary  exertions  of  power,'239.  Char- 
acter of  John  Allan  judge  of  his  legatine  court,  i^.  His 
power  restrained  by  the  king,  240.  Is  inspired  with  the 
hopes  of  the  papacy  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  when  in  Eng- 
land, 24S.  Regulates  the  ceremotiial  of  the  mtervi^^w  between 
Henry  and  Francis,  to  which  he  had  persuaded  Henry,  ib. 
The  emperor's  grants  to  him  at  his  second- interview  with 
Henry  at  Gravehnes,  246.  His  enormous  revenues,  ib.  His 
negotiatioot  for  peace  between  the  emperor  and  Francis, 
ineffectual,  247.  Goes  to  Bruges,  and  concludes  an  alliance 
with  Henry,  the  emperor,  and  tlie  pope,  against  Francisy  t3. 
Procures  the  condenrnation  of  tlie  duke  of  JBuckinghamr/d. 
ladmidates  the  convocation  into  the  grant  of  a  moiety  of 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  264.  His  endeavours  to  procure  the 
required  grants  from  the  common^,  ib.  His  arbitrary  beha- 
viour to  the  citizens  of  London,  47\^note,  Obtains  of  Cle- 
ment VIL  the  legatine  commission  for  life,  265.  His  resent- 
ment against  the  emperor,  on  missing  the  papacy,  ib.  Erects 
two  colleges,  with  other  ecclesiastical  regulations,  ib,  Re- 
teives.a  present  covertly  from  Louise  regent  of  France,  on 
the  conclusion  of  her  treaty  with  Henry,  276.  Advises  the 
king. to  exert  his  prerogative  in  levying  taxes,  ib*  Become^ 
odious  for  his  bad  ^counsels  and  oppressive  conduct,  278. 
Builds  the  palace  of  Hampton  court,  and  presents  it  to  the 
king»  879.  Goes  over  to  France,  and  makes  a  treaty  with 
Fi*ancis,  285.  Js  appointed  by  the  pope  to  tr)'  the  Jiing's 
marriage,  jointly  with  cardiaml  Campcggio,  296.  The  trial 
opened,  298.  Abruptly  prorogued  by  Campeggio,  300.  The 
great  seal  takw  frcnn  him,  302.  Is  ordered  to  depart  from 
York  palace,  after  his  moveables  are  confiscated-  by  the  king,^ 
ib.  His  want  of  fortitude  on  his  disgrace,  303.  Is'  prosecuted 
in  the  star  chamber,  ib.  The  peers  e^hibit/a  long  charge 
agunst  him,  304.  Is  warmly  defended  by  Thoinas  Cromwei 
in  the  bouse  of  commons,  ib.  Is  prosecuted  on  the  statute  of 
^rovisors,  id.  Js  pardoned  by  the  king,  305.  Is  arrested  by 
4Ke  Ctrl  of  NorthumbeidaHd  for  high  treason,  312.    His  dying 
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^pequest  to  the  convtsble  />f  the  Tower,  ib.    Hk  death,  and  a 
review  of  his  conduct,  313.    Used  no  seyerities  against  the 

'    reformers,  335. 

Solves  J  how  exterminated  from  England,  L  108. 

WoodvUle^  lord,  applies  unsuccessfully  to  Henry  VII.  for  liberty 
to  raise  men  to  assist  the  duke  of  Britany,  iii.  138.  Raises  a 
few  privately,  r^.     Routed  and  slain  by  the  French,  139. 

Wooli  a.  duty  granted  to  Edward  I.  on  the  exportation  of,  ii. 
117.  Oppressive  extortions  practised  by  him  on  the  traders 
in,  159*  Duties  laid  on,  by  parliament,  255.  The  great  trade 
in,  at  the  time  of  Edward  III.  334.    The  staple  of,  where 

.  fixed  in  this  reign,  337.  The  price  of  during  the  reign  of 
James  I.  v.  182.    Laws  relating  to,  in  this  reign,  186. 

Woollen  manufactfire  taxed  by  parliament,  iv.  534.  i^ote. 

J-  cloths,  &t;te  o£  the  English  manufacture  of,  in^the  reig^ 

of  James  I.  y.   186.    The  art  of  dying,  when  introduced  into 

.    England,  vii.  275. 

Womm,  a  body  of,  petition  the  long  parliament,  y.  433.    A  mob 

of*  rout  a  aynod  at  Perth,  vi.  494.  note^ 
'Worcester^  burnt  by  order  of  Hordicanute,  i.  136.    Charles  II. 
routed  there  by  Cromwel,  vi.  21 1. 

#^ ,  John  Tibetot,  earl  of,  his  character,  il.  55.    Taken 

;    and  executed  by  the  Lancastrians,  56. 

Wottouy  Dr.  is  one  of  queen  Elizabeth's  ambassadors  at  the 
treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis,  iv.  157.    Signs  the  treaty  of  Edin-^ 

.  burgh  with  Cecil,  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  173.  Is  sent 
ambassador  again  to  Scotland,  377.  His  character,  ib,  la 
forced  to  fly  from  Scotland  on  account  of  his  political 
schemes,  378. 

Wounds^  the  legal  composition  for,  among  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
i.  188. 

Wrecka^  kw  made  by  Henry  II.  to  secure  the  property  of,  i.  399, 

Wrioihetlvy^  is  made  chancellor  of  England,  iii.  442.  His  cru<- 
^Ity  in  torturing  Ana  Ascue  f';r  heresy,  id.  Persuades  Henry 
to  impeach  queen  Catharine  Par  for  heresy,  443.  Comes  to 
fCMiveythe  queen  to  the  Tower,  and  is  abused  by  Henry,  445, 

.  Is  sppoipted  bne  of  the  vegencyv  during  the  minority  of  Ed-^ 
ward  VI.  iy.  1,    Is  created  earl  of  Southampton,   4.    See 

'     SouthamfUon, 

Wnt9  to  parliament,  the  ancient  eatablishment  of  summoning 
.     barons  by,  ii.  143. 

Wntersy  English,  a  review  of  those  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
.     I.,  and  the  succeeding  commonwealth,  yi.  334. 

Wycherleijy  a  ch^^rft^^r  of  bis  4ramatip  writers,  viL  28|. 


YEJaVERTO^y  his  free  speech  in  the  house  of  commons,  on 

£U9(f^>eth^s  invasion  of  their  |M*ivUege8,  vi.  291. 
i— X II ■  L.  ■■  J  a  tewy^^  his  spe^h  on  boinj  cbo^^n  %f99kt,x 
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of  ^e  hoiMe  of  commohs,  m  the  reign  &t  queen  Elkalieth, 

>  it.  473—^560.  fiOW. 

Yeomen  of  tke  gUard,  first  institution  of,  iii.  116. 

Yorky  city  of,  its  size  at«  the  time  of  the  Nomlan  conquestt  i. 
180.  Burnt,  313.  The  Nonnan  garnso'n  ,put  to  the  sword, 
iS.  A  court  of  justice  et^cted  there,  by  Henry  VIII.  iU.  373. 
The  chapter  lands  of  that  see,  seised  by  Henry  VHL  413. 
A  great  council  of  peers  ^ununoned  there  by  Charles  I.  v. 
337.  Is  besieged  by  the  parliamentary  army,  but  relieved  by 
prince  Rupert,  vie  54.     Is  obliged  to  surrender  after  the  battle 

'   of  Marston  moor,  58. 

York  and  Lancaster,  the  parties  of,  how  distinguished,  iii.  S3. 
,  New  ;  see  JVew  York, 
■,  archbishop  of,  executed  for  rebellion  by  Henry  IV.  iL 

•  402. 

,  duke  oiy  uncle  to  Richard  II.  left  gustrdian  of  the  realm 
during  Richard's  absence  in  Ireland,  ii.  372.  Raises  forces 
against  Henry  duke  of  Lancaster,  but  espouses  his  party,  ib. 

,  Richard  duke  of,  son.  to  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  dppomted 

•  successor  to  the  duke  of  Bedford  as  regent  of  France j  ii.'477. 
Finds  the  English  afEairs  in  France  in  a  declining  way,  id, 

•  R^gnshis  government. to  the  earl  of  Warwit,  480.  Re- 
sumes it  on  the  earl's  death>  ib.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  ib.  His  prstensions  to  the  crown  of  £ng« 
land,  iii.  2.  His  character,  ib,  Hi&  pretensions  how  regarded, 
4.  Driven  to  the  assertion  of  his  claim^  1 1.  Motives  which 
retarded  having  recourse  to  arms,  15.  Raises  an  army,  de- 
manding a  reformation  of  government,  16.  Is  followed  into 
Kent  by  the  king,  and  retires  after  a  parley,  17.  Created 
lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  power  to  hold  parliaments, 
18.  Made  protector  by  the  parliament  during .  pleasure,  ib. 
His  moderation,  and  in  what  respect  hurtful,  ib.  Levies  arms 
against  the  king,  and  battle  of  St.  Albans,  19.  A  formal  re* 
conciliation  among  the  partisans  of  York  and  Lancaster,  21. 
Retreats  to  Ireland,  22.  Returns  and  opens  his  pretensions 
to  parliament,  23.  His  right  of  succession  and  present  ad- 
ministration, acknowledged,  24.  Defeated  and  killed  by 
queen  Margaret  at  Wakefield,  26.  His  son  the  earl  of  Rut- 
land murdered  by  lord  Clifford,  ib.  For  his  son  Edward,  see 
Edward  duke  qf  Yorky  infra. 

>  M .,  Edward  duke  pf,  defeats  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Morti- 
mer's Cross,  iii.  27.  Enters  London,  and  procures  a  popular 
election  to  the  crown,  28.     See  Edward  IV, 

I-  ■,  James  duke  of,  second  son  of  Charles  I.  serves  in  the 
French  and  Austrian  armies  during  his  brother's  exile,  vi.  280. 
A  present  voted  him  by  ]>arliament  on  his  brother's  restora-^ 
tion,  323.  Takes  comman(d  of  the  fleet  which  carried  Ids 
brother  to  England,  as  lord  high  admiral,  324.  Seduces  the 
daughter  of  lord  Clarendon,  351.  Marries  her,  ib.  Becomes 
a  zealous  catholic,  374.  His  motives  for  desiring  a  Dutch 
war,  381.    Commands  a  fieet»  and  defeats  Opdam  the  Dutch 
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vdmiml,  385*  His  behai^our  ia  Hm  engti^mw^  jtmife^ 
386.  His  dutchess  dies  a  catholicy  and  hci  now  opfnly  pro- 
fesses the  ^ame  teligion,  445.  lt%  With  the  French  fleed 
wttackad  hy  4a  Ru^  at  $oleba7>  4,56.  Is  Mt  aside  by  the 
i^  aciv  4^3.  Mainuunft  an  intimate  correspondence  with  the 
)ui^  of  France,  vii.  5.  Hb  di^fhier  the  lady  Mary  tnarried 
to  the  prince  of  Oranf^ei  2».  Ohl^aa  an  exception  irom  the 
new  test  act»  70.  Retires  to  Bmsseis^  ai,  BiU  of  eKcloncm 
passed  against  him  by  the  comttonay  ^*    Returns,  and  retires 

^  to  Scotliy^,  102.  The  e«rl  of  Shaftesbury  presents  him  to 
the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  as  a  popish  recusant,  ior.  The 
exclusion  bill  resumedt  113.  Argumoits  urged  for  «id 
against  his  exclusion  from  the  succession,  ^6.  Holdaaparlia*. 
meiit  in  Scotland,  140.  Returns  to  Ei^lsnd,  143.  His  cruel 
administration  there,  144.  Sues  Pilkington  Sheriff  of  Lon- 
don for  de&mation,  149.  I^is  daughter  the  lady  Anne  married 
to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  173.    Is  restored  to  the  office 

mf  lord  high  admiraL  i^«  His  accession  to  the  crown,  UO. 
See  Jtrme^ll, 

Y^rksMrty  insurrection  there,  in  Edward  IV.'a  time,  Sii.  47. 
Defeated  by  the  lord  Montacute,  ib.    Joined  by  leaders  of  dis- 

;  tinction,  ib.  Defeated  agsun  at  Banbury,  ib*  Mutual  eyecu- 
tipns,  ib.    No  particulars  to  be  found  how  it  was  quelled,  ib* 

Yfire*  takan  by  Lewis  XIV.  vii.  34. 

Yvr^cj  battle  of^  between  H^nry  IV,  of  France,  and  the  generals 
of  the  catholic  league,  iv.  455. 


ZUYLESTEIJ^i  his  commission  to  England,  and  the  conse- 
ouences  of  it,  vii.  236.  Is  sent  by  the  prince  of  Orange  to 
forbid  kinfg  Jamef  returning  to  London,  254. 
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